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I beg to present to your Honour the Report of the Department of 


_ Education for the year 1907. 


In order that the Report, with all the appendices, might appear in one 
volume, its publication has been delayed longer than usual. 


EDUCATIONAL Poticy. 


The year 1907 marks another step in that process of re-construction 
through which the educational system is now passing. The latest modifica- 
tions of the system are embodied in the Acts passed by the Legislature dur- 
ing the past two years and in the Regulations which have been adopted 
from time to time to amplify and carry out the intentions of these Acts. The 


objects steadily kept in view relate both to the betterment of the schools and 


to the welfare and to the training of the teachers. 


Locat Errort ENcouraGED. 


In respect to the improvement of the schools, I have to report to your 
Honour the public satisfaction with the generosity of the Legislature in 
adopting unanimously the recommendations of the Government for increased 
grants to the rural schools. The Legislative vote of money to these schools was 
increased last year from $120,000 to $380,000, and this increased aid from 


Provincial funds, supplementing the sum raised by local taxation, has been 


received according to reports from many parts of the Province with evidence 
of strong appieciation. This policy, it is satisfactory to observe, has had a 
good effect in stimulating local effort and in encouraging the laudable desire 
of the people to respond to the larger requirements of the schools. 


ScHOOLS IN THE New DIstTRICTSs. 


It should be noted that the grant of $380,000 for rural schools is paid 
to the Sections in the Counties and that this sum is supplemented by a liberal 
grant to the urban and the rural schools in the new districts. These schools 
have also greatly benefited by the policy of increased grants and the educa- 


tional facilities in those regions are improving to the manifest advantage 
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of the whole Province. It is in my opinion of great importance that a 
generous course should be taken toward the schools which are springing up _ 
in what is commonly called New Ontario. The exceptional conditions 
which exist in the mining and lumbering regions of the North call for excep- 
tional treatment. It is of vital concern that the training of the children 
in rough and sparsely settled districts should be carefully looked after. ~ 
Existence in pioneer settlements easily tends to neglect of education, 
although there are many gratifying proofs that in New Ontario parents 
exhibit self-sacrifice and public spirit to a remarkable degree and are ready 
to do their share in providing schools. But their power to raise the neces- 
sary sums for this purpose is limited, especially in the early years of settle- 
ment and it is the desire of the Department, as it is the policy of the State, 
to extend to the people in the North Country as well equipped a system of 
elementary instruction as exists in other parts of Ontario. With this end in- 
view, one of the new training schools for teachers was assigned to North 
Bay, a town with good schools for practice purposes and in point of situa- 
tion as accessible from all points as it is possible for one place to be in so 
vast a territory. The Normal School at North Bay will, it is hoped, attract 
in sufficient numbers pupils from the North who will be familiar with local ~ 
conditions and who, in that respect, will be better qualified to supply the 
schools of the region. The instruction at North Bay should not be confined 
in its scope to that supplied by the Normal Schools in older Ontario. It 
may include courses to qualify candidates for certificates other than those 
of Normal standard. It may be that the immense distances to be traversed 
by the pupils and the cost of board entailed upon those who attend at North 
Bay will call for special treatment by the Department, and this considera- 
tion will ke duly weighed at the proper time. The necessity of meeting the 
conditions which exist in New Ontario by measures not called for elsewhere — 
has been before the Department during the past year. For this reason a 
second conference of the District Inspectors was held in Toronto towards the 
close of last year, and the intimate knowledge of the locality possessed by 
them was drawn upon. In my opinion regular consultation with those 
whose duties place them in close touch with the actual conditions is advisable — 
and it is intended to continue the policy of dealing with the new problems 
that arise in the North by invoking the advice of the officers best qualified 
to understand them. It is proposed, in accordance with suggestions that 
have already been received, to give special encouragement to the consolida- 
tion of sections, the holding of teachers’ institutes, and the establishment 
of night classes. I am also of the opinion that special treatment should 
be meted out to the Districts in the utilization of travelling libraries for 
school purposes, so as to place at the disposal of pupils, who cannot get 
access to public libraries, the use of good books, supplementing to an extent 
uot necessary in the older regions the instruction given in schools. € 


at 


INDUCEMENTS TO IMPROVE. 


The distribution of the grants to rural schools was placed in 1907 upon 
a basis designed to develop educational efficiency from several points of 
view. The grants are now paid on the professional qualifications of the 
teachers; on the equipment and the accommodations of the schools; on the 
salary of the teacher, to a maximum of $600; and fixed grants for schools ~ 
in the less wealthy sections, up to a section assessment of $50,000. . This — 
basis has the advantage of offering a financial inducement to employ more — 
experienced teachers, to supply modern equipment and healthier accommo- 
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dations, and it provides bonuses for the schools which stand in most need 


of support from the State. The same principle of inducement has been 
_ applied to the schools in the new districts and the bounty of the Legislature 
has thus been in operation all over the Province as an influence in the rais- 


ing of teachers’ salaries (still, in my opinion, far too low), and to bring 


schools into line with modern requirements. After this system of distribu- 


tion has been mm force long enough for the full effect to be observable, we 


may confidently look forward to a marked improvement in our school sys- 


tem. The time is now at hand when more attention should be devoted to 


the urban schools, especially those in the smaller municipalities, and the 


increased grant which has been given to them may also be judiciously 
employed to reward the employment of better teachers in proportion to their 


~ length of service. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Nature having provided our Province with great resources which can 


be utilized for industrial purposes, it seems fitting that the training provided 


for our youths should qualify them to utilize for the common good and their 


- own welfare the bountiful wealth of the country in forests, mines, water 


powers and soil. For some time I have thought that the attention of the 
Dominion authorities should be drawn to what I consider their duty toward 
technical education, and I am pleased now to note that the Dominion Gov- 


ernment is considering the advisability of appointing a Commission to 
investigate and report upon this most important subject, as the conditions 


in each Province will need special and distinct treatment. 

As Ontario produces over one-half the manufactured goods of Canada, 
her interest in the problem of technical education may be well considered, 
and her duty to do something in her own behalf properly estimated. 

England, France, Germany and the United States are spending generous 


‘sums in this branch of training. The knowledge of what they have accom- 


plished will, I trust, help us to deal more intelligently with the subject in 


our own Province. The natural resources of a country, the character of its 


people, the nature of its Government, have a distinct influence in determin- 


ing its individuality and commercial efficiency. 


Fifty years ago this Province was almost wholly an agricultural com- 


munity. Now our manufacturing interests represent one-sixth of our entire 
population. Our agricultural processes and our manufacturing methods, 
- our commercial, professional and social life have all changed during this 
period. These changed conditions also necessitate changes in our educa- 
- tional methods. Proper provision for technica] training undoubtedly 


f 


increases the duty now assumed by the people in educational matters. Should 
the Dominion Parliament recognize its obligations by a liberal grant for 
this purpose to the Provinces, it will be necessary for the Provincial author- 
ities themselves to give effective aid. This is one of the most serious of the 


_ problems that confront us. It can best be met by united effort on the part 
of all who have to deal with it. The Department of Education, conscious 
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of the enterprise of school boards in other respects, will receive, I feel sure, 
. the co-operation of localities where technical instruction is specially neces- 


_ sary in the measures that are required to give better facilities for industrial 


_ training. 
Meantime, the efforts devoted to the elementary work of Manual Train- 


ing and Domestic Science are encouraging. There are now, as will be seen 


& the Report of the Inspector, 41 Manual Training centres. The value of 
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equipment in these ea. is over $22, 000. The number of ee receiving | 
weekly instruction is approximately 10,000. There are 29 sccchold | 
Science centres with equipment valued at $11, 000, and more than 6,000 girls — 
are receiving weekly instruction. All these schools are receiving annually — 
liberal grants from the Government. Three centres for Manual Training ~ 
and. three for Household Science were opened during the past year, while 
there will be opened in 1908, 5 additional Manual Training centres. The 
report states that the progress of the work in Manual] Training is shown — 
not so much in the additional centres opened as in ne extension of the work | 
where it has been installed for some time. : 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES. 


The step taken last year to provide special courses in agriculture and 
horticulture in certain of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes of 
the Province has had good results. The Department has been encouraged by © 
the work accomplished to add two more to the six centres already established. 
These will be placed so as to serve portions of the Province not already 
reached by the existing centres. The whole question of agricultural educa- 
tion, however, is raised by the creation of these special departments in some 
of the secondary schools. There is a feeling, and it is not unreasonable, that — 
our system of education tends strongly to draw away our young people from. 
country life. It is becoming apparent that the course of instruction in rural 
elementary schools is imparted in a manner which increases the natural 
desire of pupils to seek the larger centres of population and enhances unduly 
the attraction of a professional or a commercial career. It is not well that 
in a rich agricultural Province like ours, the cultivation of the land, which — 
_ offers healthy and prosperous openings for our youth, should be neglected. — 
In stimulating an interest in rural life and occupations, the teacher can do 
much. Special training is needed to enable the teacher to. effect this result. 
In connection with the revised course of instruction set up in the Normal 
Schools, it is proposed to offer inducements to teachers to take a short sup- 
plementary course at the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, whereby — 
they will be fitted to awaken in boys and girls attending rural schools a 
deep interest in the work of the farm. In time a supply of teachers thus © 
qualified will do much to correct the tendency to regard country life as 
inferior to existence in towns and cities. While this movement to provide 
qualified teachers for rural schools is in its initial stages, it will, I hope, 
develop until the special elementary instruction required is. adequate to the 
_ purpose. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF. 


The reports of the Principal of the Institution for the Blind, Brantford, 
and the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, are appended to my 
Report. They indicate that the Institutions are fulfilling the purpose for © 
which they were established, although it is evident that in the near future 
additional accommodation will be required. ry 

In the case of the Institution for the education of the blind, the Prin- . 
cipal states that the practice of teaching the pupils to read by means of | 
embossed letters will be discontinued and the Point System introduced. | 
Those who have to do with similar schools in the United States recommend | 
the Point System, and it is the intention to introduce into the imparting of 
instruction in the Institution the best ideas that have been tested elsewhere. | 
The number of pupils last Session was 123. ae: 
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oe. The report of the Head of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb shows 
- that the attendance of pupils during the year has largely increased. It is 
ae 228 compared with 214 during the previous year. Principal Coughlin 
reports the modification of the school curriculum so as to bring it as far as 
possible into harmony with the Public School course. As the desire in this 
Institution is to educate the deaf in the best modern methods, it may be 
that additional classes and a larger number. of teachers will be required. In 
this Institution also more accommodation appears to be called for if the 


Institution is to be maintained at the highest standard of efficiency. The 


extension of oral teaching will demand more class room, and it is the advice 
of the most experienced instructors of deaf children that the Oral System 


- should be employed wherever the faculties of the child seem to justify its 


use. 
For the present, however, the expenditures in these Institutions . at 


Belleville and Brantford are about the same. 


R. A. PYNE, 
Minister of Education. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
I. Evementary ScHoors. 


a. Publie Schools. 


Decrease: men, 91; increase, women, 165; 
tovabinereasen. coe sot ween aan teats T4 


Micrease. for “the wearsevan 7. 3) os ae eee eee $33 


Increase: for) the iyeanes ce a ee $21 


eeveee 


SATE rns PUSSIES: eye] 059) 0:-8'<8'0 No). 0,/6:.c:ere hele: ¢iioie (etlelVie le etecelelg ete reteterersis ci acetae 


O10 16:6 6 ae. 0) wee [ee \e 6 aie e406 8 6.6 


2 (Pie O20.) Oile\.610 00 (6! o2s)'e) ale! 0s 


5,797 


398,232 


“WZ 


234,076 


88.184 


~ 8,753 


4,425 

94 
8547 
$369 


9.96 years 
6.70 years 


$681,250 
$3,611,372 
$1,473,703 
$5,766,325 


$14.48 


443 
50,760 
33,176 

65.35 


1,009. 
Rize 


$173,202 
$269,176 © 
$194,503 


OP lee r 3 ; cf Cats y 
1907 | 2 EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Xiil 
Total amount expended on R. C. Separate Schools ......... $636,881 
MPeCreAne FOTN THE AVCATW 1 le era sanote adic linac 
~Cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) ........0.....0..ccccc0 cee. $12.54 
PCH aGe Ee CE MV OAT Ue ot du ku sks aun peidal viewn « $0.38 
c. Protestant Separate Schools. 
: Nuinber of Protestant Separate Schools (included with 
Pa ele SC ROO LS ea) ean POUT ee: iy eek i, a 5 
N umber of enrolled ULES tee ee GR arn: SUE NM 310 
| Decrease for the year ...... Ra ny a Me bie) Seon, 10 
Average daily attendance of pupils ............ cee, 181 
Mi eCredse TOT he AVE. coli h ls gion he es Bese ob ura pc eat a 
d. Kindergartens. 
me Number of Kindergartens in 1906.6 .0.scos.6o.. lo cecsee esc ee cece’ 1389 
ANGhesse TOT Ue Veary Wares ull Ce ea  r os e 
Per BiGeE On DUpLis ONVONMEG\ celts soy ciao sc cases tne ve secede as 14,160 
. Inerease fox ‘the year 2.14... 6. ¢. Sev eee Lt foo el 1,680 
Average daily ALSEMUBNCE LOL PUPILS: sei nities Geli 5,339 
Perease POM; tue iV eAd o. wian vob clc des ss fous Uewawio gies 384 
Number Gambeacn Cher CUCAGEUy nk ahowaie sll ce teebay Sacd fod ewe ged 213 
ievease  TOrv thew year fete ay. Wr es Soe ies dai Ke 13 
3 e. Night Schools. 
Number of Night STSTGHE SEALS 1] 
- Imereaso TOT the VeCar Gums ee sc siele se sun onle Oke 1 
Pret ecraDMpils en tolled) chr i isetas oN chi) ois bayhsdeoast aes 898 
Paereace FOMr Une Vealy Ge meet al nl. «sur ce cdedag ics cswee ss 218 
mverave daily attendance: of pupils. ie) .. ofc... 2.6 elee cee. 372 
SEROUS STON ae) a1 gS iter ek Wein a ne Ree Tea a 86 
Number of teachers SMe ey ee a a 18 
MTERCASE LOT ELM Or Weis! Yenc Aisles vill s chjat's Slee vs 1 
II. Sreconpary ScHOOLS.* 
a. High Schools. 
Number of High Schools (including 42 Collegiate Insti- 
TOMO SURES O Oe eae” Pe Kaha ee eh Net sod hela 142 
TRIG PEAR CH LOM ALCOA VCAT Unilin ahah cuuice wl Wale PS vale oe Ys 
T Number of: Teachers’ in “High Schools’... 0.002..ccc¢. 4.0008: 719 
PCV ASO PLOT VOM CAT tert wiaee oe). Oseehae Cains dei bele ae 80 
Number of pupils enrolled in High Schools ................ aa 29,392 
. PREG ISOMAGLEWMNOLICATy OMe clei. injdes ieee nye’ s 731 
Beaverape daily attendance of pupils 2.7... 0hc 0 18,078 
MOT see TOP ALN EMVCOT We WON. suis neces teu) fogabeds ee eee ss Boon Wi 
TAverage DAMA MAO AE Ys  eTIMCTOAIA > a) x ixck hens 5 sue a ae Cs ss $1,303 
Merc somo EUG AVG «okies teed le evades gir rh cies « $33 


Ey’ *The Seen a of Socondarss Schools includes all the subjects 
matriculation into the University. 


Peatired fon 


- +These statistics are based on Returns to the Department, dated January, 1907. 
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+Average annual salary, Assistants 


Increase for the year 
tAverage annual salary 
Increase for the year 
t+Highest salary paid 


ings) 
Amount expended for all other 


Total amount expended on High Schools 


Increase for the year 


Cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) 


Cost per pupil (average attendance) 


ing High School work: 
Grade C, 106; Grade D, 2 


Grade D, 1. 
Total increase for the 
Number of pupils in attendan 


Total population of the Diacinee. 1906 


Pupils enrolled in Elementary 
Average daily attendance 


Percentage of total population 
Average cost per pupil (enrolle 


Sites and buildings 
Teachers’ | 
All other expenses 


Sites and buildings 
Teachers’ 
All other expenses 
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BERN Re | MoS cial PM ee ie, 
eat SLT RUSR A alaliy W alay oteyeache Neuere slisllo stele) orscre $48 ie t 
ee MMT RIA Spars in CaN pal JN $1,039 — 
sel SAAN det eel NRRL EL $42 Bi 
LORE NEDA GE MRE Mi aN AA. Athi pees $3,500 — 
Amount expended for High School teachers’ salaries ...... $716,471 
Amount expended for High School houses (sites and build- ee 
ESTOS Tei ras ty one a ene seh woes ha Tac aa a ne ae og ee $112,465 
High School purposes...... $200,358 
Tio SNe a EET $1,029,294 
eis RE OU Reena Se eee $24,796 | a 
C8 ie cE NB aS Ts te 501s 
Decrease’ for ‘the: years (0020. eaten eh cee $ 0.04 
Bria noice Sateen ees ONT Oe $56.93 
Decrease’ for (the: yearn: ice Woke ee eee a $ 0.25 
b. Continuation Classes. 
Number of Continuation Classes, 1906-7 (included in Pub- 
lic and Separate Schools, I, @ and 6), practically do- 
Grade A, 90; Grade B, 41; OS 
OLE total VA ela a ie 438 
Increase for the year: Grade A, 2; Grade C, 6; 
VEAL Marca ny eeitese gs 9 
CB te) Boe ANE Una oie ath | 5,315 © 
Increase: for thew year sk chee eeeen nee 2 91 
_ ITI. Genera. 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. | 
PS RUE LGN ace *2,290,068. 3 
and Secondary Schools...... 493 442 
Increase: fot thes years. ster s cio ee ons 5,187 , 
BANA is atsigne atercas ce NS Sabet | Gi Ea 291,041 — 
Increase: Lor ithe veal ya ee Gal ec e a aye ee nn ey 4,126 | 
enrolled: soy v ues Retina ieee 22.04 
d attendance) in all schools: ~ 
1902. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
LS (yeni arc alan $0.97 $1.30 $2.18 $1.96 
Salaries Gime meer nN: 7.63 8.44 8.88 (9.32 
Ls OR at Sar 2.80 3.32 38.62 3.78 
Mor all; purposes ea ae, $11.40 $13.06 $14.68 $15.06 | 
Average cost per pupil (average attendance) in all schools: 
1902. 1904. 1905 1906. 
eet Neate up $1.70 $2.26 $3.70 $3732 — 
Salaries) grat, bo ee 13.384 14.69 Leds 15.80 
eRe a scene 4.89 5.79 6.16 6.422 
Forvallspurposesiee uae oe $19.93 $22.74 $24.97 $25.54 


tThese statistics are based on Returns to the Department, dated January, 1907. 
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aw COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1867-1906. 
5 2 I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS (INCLUDING SEPARATE SCHOOLS). 


These tables, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, for the purpose of comparison with previous 
_ years in which the R.C. Separate Schools were included with Publie Schools, 


Piclude k.C. Separate Schoo's. In the Statistical Tables, A, B, C, D, E 
(Appendix A), the Separate Schools are excluded. 
¢ | | 1.—School Population—Attendance. 


The School population of the Province, as ascertained by the assessors, is 
a given in the third column of the following table: 


q ad : ih S y pols 
i. tM ae nN a =i 
j = S eS & 3 ap 2 
rat = as > a | & ae) 
ra) 5 Ye) ° ee oa 2 32 
4 S so) as) as) S B a + 80 
é Year. = fe 2 ee ms bes 0.5 
| eee 2 Ble) See 
; o jor Pa o nS, = ey) ood 
rot) 2) (ef! f= ¢ feo bia ne) wooo 
ras or o iD) rb) 3 oO Ss ies 
Us — — nD wD wD Civea it 6) a3 as) 
(o>) ° mo , = wa Qy es) fod) dent 
, (o) ce) om ont ond as fm ro) (on ® 
Se ee a ae 8) Bee 
x | vs RD. ay af at ae = x 
: 1867 +4 Abode ia 2 Riad SA gO rae 5—16 447,726 RR AEE ite a380,511; 621,132) 401,643, 163,974 40.82 
1A ASR TA Se nr ea 5—16} 495,756)........ a433,664| 620,998) 454,662) 188,701; 41.50 
TTS NE NCS Ieee gat 5—16| 494,804 1,480} 488,553 877 490,860} 217,184 44 25 
he 0.0L EY a ae Spe na 5—16| 483,817 1,352; 469,751 409| 471,512) 214,176 45 .42 
“Sa CSU ie Re A a 5—21; 611.212 1,569; 491,242) 401) 493,212) 245,152 49.71 
ee Cyt ine cite) Maaty 5—21| 595,238 1,636) 483,643 391) 485,670) 253,830 52.26 
RAR eee cits vod vat cba, Soke 5—21} 590,055 1,385) 480,120 272| 482,777) 273,544 56 .66 
ON ee ER eke gles ooo 5—21| 584,512 1,001) 452,977 110} 454,088) 261,480 57.58 
CEN RGN UE A ae 5—21] 578,032 814| 445,601 79| 446,494) 264,107) 59.15 
1906 Rens Pacer sie lev hier cohen 5—21) 595,257 718) 448,210 64; 448,992) 267,252 59.52 


a 5—16. 6 Other ages than 5 to 16. Note.—Kindergarten and Night School pupils are not included in 


_ above table. 


A considerable increase, viz., 2,498, in the enrolled attendance over the 
preceding year is shown in the above table. This number is, aS the increase in 
the preceding year, more than made up, however, in the urban municipalities, 
as a further slight decline of 146 in the number of enrolled pupils in the rural 
schools of the Province is noticed. 
___The percentage of average daily attendance to enrolled attendance shows a 
slight increase, viz., .37. 
The following ‘table compares the attendance and gives the percentages from 
rural and from urban municipalities for several years : 


‘ 


Attendance in Rural Attendance in Urban 


: Schools. Schcols. 
(Seat TIRE SEES ies aR at 5 ls ae Lt kg ME SLES REO eo eta tN res ie gS 
ETC OMG ce eae Tea ep ar aun ae rae 260,617 or 57.88% of total | 189,661 or 42.12% of total 
Yi SSPE Ps Raa h Shei nasi de yar 253,133 or 56.93% of total | 191,488 or 43.07% of total 
OLN Lane al A BREE eg a ARERR eget 250,658 or 56.14% of total | 195,836 or 43.86% of total 
Ne cieisea yale Anialors wee dV! oo Pint ea) 247,929 or 55.22% of total | 201,063 or 44.78% of total 
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231,734 
322 688 
396,006 
398,401 
466,389 
465,516 
465,525 
445,316 
446 494 
448,992 


Canadian History. 


eco ee eee 


114,141 
147,451 
169,627 
163,672 
183,456 
191,023 


Xv1 
2.—Classification of Pupils. 
B eas 
| B 
: x. , fa 
Year. ie = ‘= S 5 Bp KS 
oe @ § § Des 
Ms po Fc AG 53 
4H zc se) a hs 
7) =| taf ve) ~ 
= N ae) =H uD 
5 Wed ey Aitpaie thin Meet dene IM lS 79,365} 98,184) 83,211) 68,896 71,987] 
LR ED ce ee tt 160,828 100,245] 96,481] 67,440] 29,668 
YoMama aay baat pen acs SOS As 153,630} 108,678} 185,824; 72,871) 19,857 
PESO ee 165,834} 106,229) 117,352| 71,740) 10,357 
LSS (await as wineries 192,361} 100,533} 108,096; 81,984; 10,238 
LEDs Tee Ware Gt tes Ral 187,947, 96,074) 99,345) 88,934} 138,370 
dees C dine MP ENC ANBA IS Catena) 181,375) 91,330! 99,682); 89,314) 21,076 
FOO NS ee ene a RS Fae 176,503} 85,732; 90,630) 83,788; 17,485 
ao) 8 Fs oT ee, cei iP berae 170,253} 84,289} 90,170) 85,469) 16,313 
RO OG A seilercs oa Sis eke oh es 172,464; 84,231) 90,013; 86,469) 15,815 
s eS 
= } 
atk 2 
Year. et be ae 
a go ia 
x 5 .2 bh a 
ap RS Ay paz 
5 5 ace ao 
Oo = Ay ca 
TSE anes) beuuee Min aia ve eee ai in Wats DIZ 1S ALOLS pees POR LOL 
DRY 2p Pe ge AD nae eS eae Gy a RRC UD S2WLSOH ITO, O83 lie cater 47,019 
EB Ae upes Oka es Alloa give regan ean gta 375,951) 168,942)... 000.4 59,694 
J ole VALS ER CARLES MEUR eng eR a LRN CZs 280,517) 158,694; 33,926/*150,989 
1 teresa pee UNDIES PN eles canna ait eth a4 ON 316,791) 208,567; 71,525; 94,830 
DO yi evap ety) SORT mR as 334,947) 220,941} 171,594) 106,505 
DSO Feira a alehiiahe anole o ALae ey senor earls 342,189} 238,915} 215,343} 114,398 
POZO. ANG NIE Ue AMD Ug eM a 318,755} 268,356) 194,459) 106,282 
TSO Sasa y turee ioe mare eae 326,657| 272,725| 228760) 128,350 
S06 ate ae PO 330,547| 281,900] 236,185) 139,172 
* History. 7 


The following table classifies the pupils in the various Readers in 


1905 and 1906, as to Rural and Urban Schools. 


Year. 

Ruaral Schools....)54..422 1904 
ee a hae wl Oo ee ah a 1905 

Seeing ane eho aaa 1906 
Urban Schools  (cities,| 1904 


towns, and incorpor-| 1905 
ated villages) 1906 


eee ee ee we 


First 
Reader 
Part I. 


First 
Reader 
Part Il. 


Second | Third 

Reader | Reader 
47,930, 50,297 
46,995) 50,076 
46,846} 49,487 
37,299| 39,814 
37,294) 40,094 
37,385) 40,526 


Fourth 
Reader 


47,289 
47,709 
48,138 


35,815 
37,760 


Arithmetic. 


241,501 
327,218 
402,248 
419,557 
469,445 
470,813 
471,869 
449,573 
446,494 
Bee 


Composition. 


147,412 
105,512 
226,977 
209,184 
270,856 
294,331 
316,787 
296,172 
334,070 
355,413 


Fifth or 
High 
School 
Reader 


9,892 
9,621 
8,991 


6,304 
6,692 


38,331 


6,824 


. Drawin g (Art). 


5,450 

57,582 
153,036 
176,432 
395,097 
435,239 
448 444 
434,030 
392,539 
386,023 


—~ 


Grammar. 


147,412 
176,644 
226,977 
209, 184 
270,856. 
294,331 
316,787 
296, 172 
237,023 
232,121 


1904, 


Totals 


253,133 
250,658. 
247,929 
191,488 
195,836 
201,063 


\ 
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Ce ens -3.—Teachers’ Certificates. 


ie 
Scam ‘ 

i = on ie ' nen) ! 
ae | ee) SOx 
oA ae Sx & Sad 
ee g SEU acto 
“a ee ao Bs 5 ew 
a : Bic = EZ s é BeBe a 
e.. a8 od S rs ° © BSS Sli oe 
e a} 3S oD + © ae) S.n0 0! 3g alba 

Been eae oe hs, 4,000 2,849 2,041 1,899 2,454 386 151 666 
Por Ae 4 RE Ne 5,476 2,626 2,850 1,397 1,477 2,084 578 828 

ESE IG Ga SAE EU ree 6,468 3,020 3,448 250 1,304 3,926 988 1,084 
POT othe Shee 5 Le fs OL OOF 3,062 3,795 246 2,169 3,471 971 1,873 
“ <0 a aioe eta Rs esos ; 7,594 | 2,718 4,876 252 2,553 3, 865 924 2,434 

1 ESSER SE ea iy Take 8,480 2,710 5,710 261 3,047 4,299 873 3,038 
BECO es es 0 Suey nena 9,128 2, 784 6,344 343 3,386 4,465 924 3,643 
MY 1) Sin Fae SEL ag 188367 2. 294 7,073 608 4,296 3,432 1,031 4,774 
5500s GAS sera 9,649 1,950 1,099 661 4,018 3,248 1,722 4,620 
20060... Bec etaets iaeenhs 9,762 | 1,863 7,899 689 4,007 | 3,254 1,812 4,611 
¥ : 
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a 
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Nors.—Kindergarten and Night School Teachers are not included in above table. 


The number of men in the teaching profession is still decreasing. The 
percentage of men in 1905 was 20.21, while in 1906 it had declined to 19.08. 


The table below will show that the decline in the rural schools is slightly more 


_ than this as there was a small increase in 1906 in the number of males teaching 
in the urban municipalities. 

An increase of 17 in the number of teachers with permanent certificates, 
_ Ist and 2nd class, 1 is noticed although the percentage to the total number was 
slightly lower i in 1906 than in the preceding year. Another considerable 
- increase, viz., 90, in the number of ‘‘Other certificates,’’ including tempor- 
ary, took place. 
The number of teachers and the class of the certificates, in the Public 
ESchools alone, in each County and District of the Province will be found on 
B pages 22 and 23 of this Report. 

Ninety-four Public School teachers held University degrees in Arts, an 
Increase of 17 over the preceding year 1905. 

The following table classifies the teachers and certificates as to Rural and 
- Urban schools for three years : — 


‘ Public School Teachers. Certificates. 

S 2nd Other 

; Total. Male. | Female. || Ist Class. Chives: 3rd Class. eit 

[ Rural EeGals USL Peta 5,974 1,469 4,505 152 1,944 3,107 771 
Rural Schools, 190B iets 6,007 1 354 4,653 146 We on 2,969 1,140 
_ Rural Schools, 1906....... 6,013 ik 251 4,762 183 1,677 2,915 1,238 

a __ Urban (cities, townsand in- | 

i corporated villages) 1904. | 3,580 606 2,974 483 2,248 289 560 

4 BAL LOO. chs aiuto soe oe 2 _ 8,642 596 3,046 515 2,266 279 582 
_ Urban, ROG Arment Sen « 3,749 612 3,137 506 _ 2,330 339 | 574 
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4.—Teachers’ Salaries and Experience. 
Teachers’ Salaries. 
Ks a | 22 2 = |so |e 
diay log | ee) ee fal <le me) Wee (Area ie 
2 Lae | 2S) 8S) Saves eee 5 8 
ets ERG Ro Me oN ROE) okra co 
Year. a |/SS lea GE| sel eS] as | es) es |$4 [a 
| ee | BS) SS | SS | SS! SS | 2 | Se Ss Ss & 
fo Ho qo HO iS Ho KY Ho gOS jn Saye oS 
‘jm + O98 | OF | OB De OS | os oS O8§ |O Smio se 
= > > > © > 2 > > 2 > & Pe Se See 
See cls Pe age cae Ma HGNC pep he je ie Nl 
$ $ $ $ $ $ + | 6S $ $ $ 
TSG Gee oy le 1,350 346 226 261 189 532 243 | 464 240 ho eels ina 
MET ies Wien wis 1,000 360 | 228! 305 213 | 628 245 | 3507 ZIG GSC eee 
1 RacV 67 aN SHU 1,106 398.5) H2Z64 STO. y Zor 735 B07) | BBS eb. 82607 sete Sake Meee 
PSOE mmr au een 1,100 415 269 385 248 742 331 576 21S) lizne act ae 
PBS eects eos grec ee 1,450 425 292 398 271 832 382 619 7 Ae}> GN Mapa Kiyee c)<8 
POO 2 Uae 1,500 421 2971 383 269 894 402 648 ZOS Ce) hae ee 
PO aces UR Nan S 1,500 391 294 347 | 254 | 892 | 4251} 621 SOG be atin omer 
DOO? ea Os 1,600 436 313 372 271 935 479 667 SLT. ia Sitters es 
POO Dae at uty 1,600 514 348 402 311 | 1,003 503 746 344 592 316 
OG es oat ea ae 1,700 547 369 425 325 | 1,039 533 761 382 619 342 
: : | 


*Incorporated villages included from 1867 to 1902, inclusive. 


As will be seen in above table the average salaries have advanced consider- 
ably in all classes of schools and were higher in 1906 than at any period since 
The increase in 1906 over 1905 was $34 for males and $21 for 
females in the whole Province, and $23 and $14 respectively in the rural schools, 
The figures for 1907 will no doubt show another increase, owing to the largely 
increased government grants and minimum salary clauses of the amended- 


Confederation. 


Schools Act, 


In Table C, pages 22 and 28, the salaries of the Public School teachers of the 
various Counties and Districts are given separately, and summarized for the 
cities, towns, and villages. 


Teachers’ Experience. 


The length of service or experience of the teachers engaged in the Public 
Schools has slightly increased as shown in Table C, pages 24 to 27, where the 
numbers who have taught from less than one year up to forty years and over 
are given for each year of that period. 


_ Year 


1867. 
- 1872. 
1877. 

1882. 
1887. 
~ 1892. 
1897. 
~ 1902. 
- 1905. 
1906. 
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Receipts. 


and assessments. 


i 


Municipal School grants 
a 


“en | Legislative grants. 


$ 
187, 153/1, 151,583 
225,318|1, 763,492 


251,962|2,422, 432) - 


265, 738|2,447,214 
268, 72213,084, 352 
283, 791/3,300,512 
366,538/3, 361,562 
383, 666/3,959, 912 
414,004|4,928, 790 
509, 795|5,529, 496 


neces and other 


y reserve funds, 
sources. 


Cler 
a 


331,599 


1,227,596 
1,260,055 
1,422,924 
1,886,400 


X1x 
5.—Receipts and Expenditures. 
Expenditures. 
fo 3 
(aa! al 
Beer 
7D) Q, 3 
4 &O S red a 
i Sane See) sollte 
a A! i in mS SA a Sy 
oO m ie) m*s “4 D 
© 5 a 9 genie hae A D 
me o SoD aD) oD ® [e®) 
— oa 4 Sa eee gsc! D 
sS 2 Bi Hs eS SS + 
oa ro) § lon aie D> i) S 
H H A) — aS H oO 
$ ° $ $ $ $c. 
1,670,335)1,093,517; 149,195) 31,354) 199,123/1,473,189| 3 67 
2,930, 270|1,371,594) 456,043, 47,799) 331,928/2,207,364| 4 85 
3,405,081)/2,038,099} 477,393) 47,539) 510,458/3,073,489] 6 26 
3,469,990) 2,144,449) 341,918) 15,583) 525,025/3,026,975| 6 42 
4,331,357/2,458,540) 544,520)’ 27,509) 711,535)3,742,104] 7 59 
4,811,899/2, 752,629} 427,321; 40,003} 833,965/4,053,918; 8 40 
4,988, 155/2,886,061) 391,689) 60,585} 877,335/4,015,670| 8 73 
5,766,502/3,198,132| 432,753] 86,723/1,107,552/4, 825,160! 10 62 
7,229, 194/3,669,230| 959,127; 98,209/1,434,670/6, 161,236) 13 80 
7,922,685/3,880,548| 854,452; 108,547/1,559,659/6,403, 206) 14 26 


1,883,394 


A large increase in the Government grant and a considerable increase in 
the municipal grants for 1906 over 1905 are shown in above table; also an in- 
creased expenditure, nearly the whole of it being spent on teachers’ salaries. The 

expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance increased from $13.80 to $14.26, 
and from $23.32 to $23.96 per pupil of average attendance, 

The following table shows the increases since 1902 :— 


Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance). 


Sites and buildings 


Teachers’ salaries 


For all purposes 


Ss eoteeeseseweeeereeee @ 


$10.62 


Average cost per pupil (average attendance). 


Sites and buildings 
Teachers’ salaries ...........- Fe NR A aie 
All other expenses 


ate Schools on pages 40 and 41. 
rural schools, cities, towns, and villages, separately. 


For all purposes 


oer eevee es oe ee ee oO ew wo oe Oo 


esse ee ee eeseee ee © @ 


1902. 


1904. 1905. 1906. 
$1.30 $2.15 $1.90 
7.81 8.22 8 64 
3.16 3 43 3.72 
$12.27 $13.80 $14.26 
1904, 1905. 1906. 
$225 $363 $$ 3.20 
13.51 13.89 14.52 
5.47 5.80 6.24 
$21.28 $238.82  $23,96 


The cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) for 1906 in the Public Schools 
alone will be found on pages 36 and 37 of this Report, and for the R. C. Separ- 


The expenditure will there be shown as to 


= ral ee bt, Ta. (As eS » 4 (Fae ° , * 1 ra x a as ey rt 
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Il. ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. een 


RES epamen oe Number of pupils in the various branches of instruction. 
| Ga 
POSEN kor uy ic 
= | a 2 = 
2 g Bs 8 Sete s some 
S| ; is rg = = oO 5 = 
me of ral = R of 2 4S Ss 
ts es BD a = = = SI A © 0 D S 
ye) eet ate BS ret Bp 5 = BG ie ne s 
Se sf oe E Fs 5 5 & oe al beray ech ihe = 
Path ae cli oe Mey = < o 5 6 Say te ae O 
1867) 161; 210} 18,924) 10,749} 10,559] 8,666]...... bGB6| tas oe uses: PAO panes ‘ 
1872} 171; 254; 21,406; 13,699} 12,189 8,011} 7,908 FeQOBI <u. eatalainn cae Oe DEO a oman < 
1877} 185) 384) 24,952) 17,932} 17,961) 13,154 UB a 8 ag LC: Pega WER ks hed Pater un on % 
1882} 190} 390} 26,148) 21,052} 21,524 13,900/11,695) 11,695 7,048} 2,033) *10,124|..... ’ 
1887) 229, 491) 80,873) 27,824) 28,501] 19,608|18,678|  18,678/21’818| 8'578| _5.076| 7,931 
1892} 312} 662) 37,466) 35,565) 25,936 26,299) 22, 755 22,755|32,682/11,056) 6, 713/11,483 
1897| 340} 752) 41,620) 39,724) 40,165 27,471/26,071} | 26,071 36,462/18,127 6,828/13,134 
1902} 391; 870| 45,964; 45,964) 45,964 29,788 /27,409) © 27,409 41,952/14,687 7,544/15,035. 
1905) 428, 970) 49,824) 49,324) 49,324 34,205/32,201! 25,526/39501/23/909| 10,732|18.593 : 
1906) 443'1,009' 50,760) 50,760! 50,760 33, 203134, 607 25,667'35,355|20,983| 12,141!20,258 ‘ 


*History. , 
SUPE ae SOC CU a BOC ele NT DACA MR NTs gre acer gr ae en Mu nal iN 
Receipts. Expenditure. : 
wm ot [MoM MMA aie 
oO mM : wD 
O88 ; wR co} py : 5 
o (ob) : iS os) cP) ig} 
Year. ST | BEE 3 ‘Bs Aor 5 = 
ge gRe | PE ed eee ee ee 
af |S25/885/ 8 | 82 |eee)/ See! 58) 2 |e 
Oo sleds Sco a qos 6p 2 3s a8 SE om ar 
me | she | S85! 3 $4.) SAe ke ee) oe ae eae 
Pe = 6a = ox wD 4 < a Oo 
$ $ $ $ $ $ SD Baga 
1867.. 9,993; 26,781} 11,854 48 O23) G4 SSO) sik Se na an 17,889): 42/719)" +2296 
RSV. 12,327| 41,134) 15,349 OS, S10) 54, 824i wns) & Runa 715,993} 61,817} 2.88 
1877..| 18,607/ 72,177) $4,482 120,266) 70,201) 24,510| 2.811] 17’284| 114’806| 4.60 
Betsy 14,382) 97,252) 55,105 166,739} 84,095} 36,860 1,303} 32,082 154,340; 5.13 © 
1887..| 16,808, 147,639] 65,401) 229,848) 112,293 48,937, 3,624| 46,369| 21172931 6.95 
1892.. | 21,043) 206,698) 98,293 326,034) 149,707) 65,874) 2929] 71335] 289/838| 7.74 
1897... 26,675) 224,617) 84,032 335,324} 168,800} 41,233 5,786} 86,350] 302,169] 7.26 
1902... 30,472; 293,348 161,683} 485,503 210,199) 100,911 6,158} 118,173) 435,441; 9.47 
1905.. 33,541) 379,117) 281,338 693,991} 246,906) 243,366 13,857} 133,005 637,134) 12.92 — 
1906. . 39,478) 412,532) 247,351 699,361) 269,176) 173,202 10,190} 184,313 636,881) 12.54 


. Thane . ; 
t Including all expenditure except Teachers’ salaries. 


An increase in the number of R. C. Separate Schools, and a slight deerease. : 


in the expenditure in 1906 in comparison with 1905 are noticed in above table. _ 
The expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance decreased from $12.92 to 


$12.54, Detailed statistics in reference to these schools will be found on pages © 


35 to 45 of this Report. 


III. PROTESTANT SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


The following is‘a complete list of the Protestant Separate Schools of the — 


ie. 


Province :—No. 9, Cambridge ; No. 6, Plantagenet North; No. 1, North Tilbury, 


L’Orignal, and Penetanguishene. 


aon _ EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. : Poel 


ended by 310 pupils. The whole amount expended for their 
aintenance was $4,506.36. Three teachers held a Second Class, four a Third 
lass, and one a Temporary Certificate. | 

_ Complete statistics for these schools will be found on page 70, 


s “ k 
7 —~. 


He 


| They were att 


ALY. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


a I.—Receipts, Expenditure, Attendance, ete. 
Ra has 
s ee 
Receipts. Expenditure. i g 
DO + 
OS 
aa 3 os 
oy g Ei 5 Ei E Ae 
« si 3 o i BrP en & SO cs 
r iy a » Si ® os i= n cr ae ey 
' 2! G = = H o's OU © ® aah ees sesh Scan 
Shee yt S @ Aes fase fie aie ee. eS 
ee 1 one = 5 ge [ges | = Ss |524a| 2 
a Dm) < 4 = A ang ss a ley oe) 
ic : MEA PMG hati ROS RRC epee Pama nirat acai liinlosticy hla ae Tareas eae anal 
= $ $ $ $ | 
1867 done 103) 159; 15,605 54,562} 139,579 94,820 19.190 124,181) 5,696, 55 21 80. 
_ 1872 104} 239} 20,270) 79,548 223,269) 141.812) *31,360] 210,005) 7,968) 56 26 36 
ug 20,753) 78,762) 357,521) 211,607) *61,417 343,710; 9,229| 56 | 37 24 
29,270] 84,304) 373,150] 253,864 *19,361| 343,720112'348| 53 | 27 56 
56,198} 91,977} 529,323) 327,452] *73,061| 495,612/17,459| 59 | 28 38 
97,273) 100,000) 793,812) 472,029 *91,108) 696,114) 22,837) 60 30 48 
110,859} 101,250} 767,487) 532,837) *46,627 715,976) 24,390; 61 | 29 35 . 
105,801} 112,650) 832,853) 547,402} 44,246] 769,680/24.472| 58.97) 31 45 
128,886) 121,639/1,096,266) 666,547 108,515/1,004,498) 28,661} 61.29) 35 05 
132,067) 127,843!1,209,782) 716,471 112,465/1,029,294/29,392' 61.501 35 02 


* Expenses for repairs, ete., included. 
x 


The expenditure per pupil in the High Schools was practically the same in 


1906 as in the preceding year, as shown in the following tables. The attendance 
‘is still on the increase as noticed above, and when that at the Continuation 
Classes is considered, the increase in the number taking up secondary education 
‘is quite marked. 7.03 per cent. of the enrolled attendance of the Province is so 
“engaged and about 20 per cent. of those who reach the Fourth Reader extend 
their course to the secondary schools. 


s | 

a. 

: Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) per year : 

a : 1902 1904 1905 1906 
. $ $ $ $ 
ites and buildings... v.22 6. ARs hi eame tore 1 81 1 82 3 61 3 83 
‘Teachers’ salaries ...... SP Ea cr saa 22 37 22, 40 23 26 24 37 
All other expenses ..... ee aR ky T2F 7 43 8 18 6 82 
7 Savor all purposés:2 5. ce. -es ss ee 31 45 31 65 35 05 35 02 
poe 


Patel 


TORU cee: ota ae el 
aS Sp 
\s 
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ural why oF 
ec aa 


ite al 
Average cost per pupil (average attendance) per year: a 
1902 1904 1905 1906 
$ $ $ $ 
Sites‘and buildings... 0el Gee ee 3 07 | 3 02 DE Oo 6 22 
Teachere: Salaries. AG sii. oe Ga eats bin eet 37 93 37) 10 37 94 39 63. 

Al otherspurpoges 0.5 [Aisa 51. were enya 12 34 12 30 13 35 11 08 
Boral lpurposes si.s Gece kadai eee 53 34 52 42 Or 18 56 93 
2.—Classification of Pupils, ete. 

English. Mathematics. Science. 
; : | | Pa 
5 = z | : 
Year, ekoias $ Bay | Nag 
ar | E | gl & eo ee eel : 
m 3S oe ag ee Q or | i © 
Sea PODE ci Kenmare sl a invertases a Sia Wi sueNA bla = FD 
SR 8 ee eee ee ee 
Bee (aloe Oe hee Be ae eee 
a |e Ria Ae 5 a < < o = oe OS. eae 
ABBY ace) 5,467| 4,091 |....... RIGA Tiles 4,634] 5,526 a 1,847| 141 = eee 
1872 Wiad Ti97S ii ae Zoe. #7513 |. 7,884 |> 6,083 2.5921 . 174 |. og) 11511 
ees: 81819 | $772 |....... ace MAG $9,106 | 9,227] 81678] 8113| 359| 2:168| 2/547 |........ 
(ego) eS) 12/275 | 12,189 |... 12,106) 8G 412,220 | 12/961| 11,742} 11,148] 397] 2,880) 2522 ]........° 
ISBT Coa 17,086 | 17,171 | 16,649] 16,962 |........ 417,010 | 16,939| 16,904] 14,839| 1,017] 5265! 3/411] 4,640 
tear we). 22/530 | 22,525 | 22,468; 22/118 |........ 422/328 | 21/889 | 22'229/ 17/791] 1,154 6,601| 3.710} 6,189 
Eee Ue 19,591 | 247195 | 24.176] 13,747| 18,318| 20,304] 19,798] 24,105] 16,788| 1,652 | 11,002| 5,489| 12,992 
1503 ean 21,576 | 24.241 | 23,768] 14,500 | 14,768| 16.817] 21/594 | 22/953] 16,881] 1,662 | 12,758| 5,860| 9,051 
1905....... 25.399 | 27/667 |#27,775| 22,003 | 22.566 | 23,975| 25,455 | 23,847| 22,123] 1/913 | 21,901] 12,413| 13,569 
1906 Ok 25,850 | 28,621 |*28,614| 22,379 | 22,981| 24.321 | 26,289 i 21,672 | 1,544 | 21/867 3 14,507 
* English Literature. + History. 
2—Classification of Pupils, ete.—Continued. 
Languages. et 3 | 2 
a ° “ — io 9) 
Aes el me 
im = a q 2 o 
pha = bay Be - onic ps 
. = s 5 5 ok hele 
Year <i r= Pn cen TS Seg) | aia 
Rly or o Sb One & Z One Chad 
, = “a S/O} Se ao} O 
: | Sy Es he be Og +} OR be S| x 
OH Naa ge a Mes a Mote H# | 2.) 2.178 | 22 ees 
Be BBB Bl ee eee ee 
S Bs ® a ) 0) er) res BOP Resesy Gs! 
4 o fa O A a pal | Te | ee ae Pela 
ISe7 5: U7 UBOB| 2 tedh 676|° (1,283): 04.108 67/36 
Repl eas ny 3,860} 900); 2,828 BS 21 Ll a Lan 486; 300 281 76 
OTT eae, 4,955, 871] 3,091/ 442) 2755] 3.621| 555| 328 35| 69 
US BO eae 4,591 815} 5,363 962} 3,441; 5,642 881 646 37| 67 
PES Hse cheek 5,409 997; 6,180) 1,350) 14,295) 14,064) 1,141 882 58| 54 
SOE eel, 9,006; 1,070; 10,398) 2,796) 16,980) 16,700) 1,111) 1,006 TTL 
AOR pan 16,873] 1,421) 13,761] 5,169] 12,252] 11,647] 1,368] 1,153 87| 43 
OO Dag uata 18,884 631} 18,595) 3,280} 10,721) 11,334) 1,573 743 82) 52 
POOR EA 19,409, 603) 16,430) 3,366) 13,641) 13,152) 1,949) 859 83/57 
ROOB NY oe 19,762}  678| 16,579) 3,593] 13,664] 12,689] 2.229) 779 83| 59. 
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: The Peepaticns of the parents of all pupils enrolled in the High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes in 1906 are shown below, as well as the percentage of 
the whole in Bach class of the Province deriving advantages from those second- 


Classes. No. in each class. Percentage. 


+ Agricaltora Sih Sane a SD gee Re a Alen aE 8,602 29.26 
OPE MOT CIAL aii ait. ete e Gin BE Shh dae Oa, wee 7,853 26.72 
eee ATG SG AYR ale Ng eral ae fis Se ve 5/6) Sfmt 5,813 19.78 


cP . 2,831 9.63 
2 © Other call occupations 2,492 8.48 
- Other callings ......... Rat uberis Reb Cb hack me 1,801 6.13 


” 


The statistics in detail of the various Collegiate Institutes ana High 
Schools i in the Province will be found on pages 46 to 69 of this Report. 


V. DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


1.—Table showing the Number of Teachers in Training at County Model 
4 Schools, Normal College, Provincial Normal Schools, 1877-1906. 
(| 
une oe Normal College Normal and Model Schools, ete. 
i= ) 
4 A OAS 1 S.8 fog. 1S: \ C 
a 4a S | a6 | S8lge 2S leas & 
Coe Sill nay o o Melo oO — @ 4 
Yer [2/2 |eelfE | <4 2 Gece 2S fess | 2 
= et pais —4 ® ay 
ee ee a. FS a bees Se esas | Be 
S| 8h| 28) Sin8) SE Se esisekse Coee | see 
a Rom a2) gid Eos 2S 7, © S ) al\2S= on Sa lees 
ses |} Ss |e Os ta itl» Brel Pt Cale ile bp eI Mia pee RES 
Ge ee SMe Ee OPS COE Ons 8 Oe BIS RS BB 8 ee 
S|SE} S815 23) 87 | o8iseicas\ss a sae a, Kak 
A | a Zi Z |G ow = Z |Z Z ae ca 
Gs : BC 
nee SOP nL elon Fan a rc Pals se 8| 643} 7,909 221 25,780 88 
eatin 46 882 rare AC eh) AARNE dae Sa 16} 260 15 799} 18,783 50| 44,888 02 
Wes Ne SOU EeA Lior ee crew oh., vor 44 18 763) 16,427 00) 40,188 66 
»..2..| 59) 1,283) 1,225} 10) 96) 1,630 00} 12] 428). 22) 842) 19,016 00) 45,724 12 
Me 60} 1,645} 1,384) 12) 180) 4,374 00} 13) 407 23 832} 18,797 59| 46,390 91 
Siiathtiens 54; 1,171] 1,138) 15, 1382) 2,405 00; 16) 619 ol 958) 20,735 00| 56,672 98 
..2...; 55} 1,209) 1,186} 16) 170} 2,965 00; *27| 306 36| 1,023} 21,794 00! 67,091 63 
hese is 56} 1,750} 1,693} 17) 191) 3,505 00) *27| 345 36 990} 22,616 00| 69,259 57 


*Including those engaged in both a Normal and a Model School. 


Gioia ca cath snl bachn. Wake e anata GPR a da Sty cio hai akg bra eh 
xxiv 3 2 MREPORTVOT sD Eyre 
2—Entranece Examinations, 1877-1907. “ 
i / ; 7 i ase 
No of Candidates | No. of Candidates who 
Year. a examined. passed. ee 
NSH cahaload Nei ree one RTD Ge sete eee ; B88 3,836 is 
TOS LP ME NCNM dy dee ON lngheri ys eek, pena o hvtnatet tat, 9,607 2 4,371 fee 
Asa vet Cents Aes” Sun LNA Most ge) are 16,248 9,364 4 
| Doh pia ay bail hi ahs aes lhe Chae alan Ob taal ASR ACN 16,409 8,427 Rd 
TW hS NAP a tc Ry oh Se oN A rate te pe eaten rene rpr et mh 16,384 10,502 ue 
1B SAMS tare ete sar 20 VERT et AR SRE Us Wale a RS 18,087 13,300 a 
OOO ec rec werebee) rake ey gitar ece TEVomN eR an ae val 21,710 . 13,819. oa 
LGO7E oan aes Mee Oe ay SE oak 22,144 ; 15,430 2 
; as 


3.—Non-professional Teachers and Matriculation Hxaminations, 1907 a of 


i 3 = 
eS wh a 
oO re oe 
= Boas Sele a 
© m re aE al RT 2 gS 
| ‘ms 2 —_ g Laon) s sc ‘ o 
2B 5 Fis Ba 8 a 
=) ars mos ae art Oo 
NO candidates sass e, Aly 299 3,110 561 396 2,957 i 
sNOcwwwho passed <3...) 0). e/a 153 1,467 339 277 < 5 
NOVOF ADVERSE aie Rune ee be 1 248 33 23 39 af 
NOL Meteta TNO Ga hl 001: 8 tee Gein ae lain ee 51 13 12 11 1 
Diegal passed via oN sis pay 153 1,518 352 2SO.2 Wexler aes 6 
Perreent.. passed. nia tee eak 52 49 61 74 Se ali gate 


*OQwing to changes in matriculation the number who passed is not known. 
{First Examination held in 1906. 


Total number of candidates for teachers’ examinations ......... 4,360 
Potah nium beripassed 2) one ewe ety bee ane Panny ete ae 2,321 
Number passed as result of Teachers’ Report......... SRA eNO 336 
Number of Junior Teachers candidates who took Latin ......... 1,780 
Number of Junior Teachers candidates who passed in Latin .... 1,365 
Number who would have failed but for Latin........ ise Lees ee _ 341 


Honour Matriculation. 


Number of candidates for whole or part, who were not also 
candidates for Senior Teachers’ examination ............... 138 


Number of candidates for Scholarship...............0ecece cece. 131 


CAM 


Art Specialist. — 


eee eco ee 


1907. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 


This table presents the work of the Teachers’ Institutes for thirty years: 


Year. 


No. of Teachers’ Institutes. 


| No. of Members. 


~y 


~~ 


Owe 
S109 
CO 0 
Sor 


8,142 
7,627 
8.515 
8,958 
9,230 


Receipts. 
() 2 a = sos 
zl S S g 
S Zi © oe) 
q Bales) ae Hie 
on oA 3B ce 
a ox og Dw 
g RN cass 28 
He} ov ® dN ow 
3) OR oO 2 
5 nS L's ip 
woes Sas ame) Sipe: 
o> Bo Dia S g 
eee | ee | es 
° i) a 
eA | 4 Bo ie a® 
Dac: DC. Seas 
6,468). 1,412 50 100 00 299 75 
6,857) 2,900 00) 30000 1,088 84 
7,094; 1,800 00! 1,879 45 730 66 
8,480; 1,950 00) 2,105 00 875 76 
9,128; 2,425 00) 2,017 45 901 15 
9,367|-°-25515°00) 1,877°50) . 1,171.80 
9,649] 2,525 00| 1,937 00| 1,230 65 
9,762} 3,000 00| 1,877 00) 1,518 50 


Expenditure. 

= aI 

o 

> ; 

5 < 

: 5 z 

a oS a 

5 Se 5 

s 2d = 

2 3 S 

g rae as 

H Grates} H 

$ : $ C $ , 
DL OO RAT ee aris, Wek 1,127-638 
9,394 28 453 02) 5,355 33 
10,405 95) 1,234 08) 4,975 50’ 
12,043 54; 1,472 41) 6,127 46 
12,446 20); 1,479 88 6,598 84 
S,171°26) > 1437-18) 718845 
13,604 57; 1,054 01; 7,615 19 
18,799 15). 1,054 84| 7,673 38 


See pages 76 to 79 for details fur 1906. 
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DR. J. A. McLELLAN. 


Late Principal, Ontario Normal College. 


_ a 


| 
: 


On 11th August, 1907, there died at the family residence, 83 Macpherson | 
Avenue, Toronto, one of Ontario’s most prominent and brilliant educationists, — 


James Alexander McLellan, M.A., LL.D., whose last official duties were 
connected with the Principalship of the Ontario Normal College, Hamilton. 

The late Dr. McLellan was born in Shubenaecadie, Nova Scotia, in 1882, 
He was of English, Scotch and Irish descent, while some of his ancestors 
were in the Imperial Army, and were United Empire Loyalists. He taught 
his first school when but fifteen years of age. In 1857 he attended the Pro- 
vincial Normal School at Toronto. The following year he was appointed 


to the teaching staff of the Central School, St. Mary’s, and in 1860 to the © 


Grammar School in the same place at its opening. Later he entered the 
University of Toronto, and graduated in 1862, capturing the medal in Mathe- 
matics and Metaphysics. He obtained his M.A. in 1863, LL.B. in 1872, 
and LL.D. in 1873 from his Alma Mater. 

He became Principal of the Yarmouth Seminary on its opening in 1864. 
While occupying that position he gave an enthusiastic support to the cause 
of Confederation, and received the special thanks of the then Prime Minister, 


Sir John A. Macdonald. In 1869 he again returned to Toronto to become — 


Mathematical Master of Upper Canada College. He was appointed High 


School Inspector for Ontario in 1871, and also a member of the first Central 


Committee on Education; Director of Normal Schools in 1875; Director of 
Teachers’ Institutes in 1885; and Principal of the School of Pedagogy (later 
the Ontario Normal College), for the professional training of First Class 
Public School Teachers and High Schcol Assistants, in 1890, from which 
position he retired in 1906, owing to declining health. 

In 1897, Dr. McLellan, who besides being Principal of the Normal 
College was Professor of Psychology and History of Education therein, 
assumed charge of the fine new building which had been erected in Hamilton 
for the College. He ever realized that to have a high standard of education 


we must have well qualified teachers, and that the institutions in which these _ 


teachers were to receive their training, must be made thoroughly efficient. 


He was well known not only in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, but also — 


in the United States as a forcible and inspiring lecturer on educational 
themes. 

In 1895 Dr. McLellan was elected a director of the Dominion Educational 
Association. and he has also been President of the Ontario Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Among his literary productions are several works on Arithmetic and — 
Algebra; one on Applied Psychology (1889); cone on applications to methods of | 


teaching Arithmetic (1895); one in collaboration with A. F. Ames, on the 
Psychology of Arithmetic (1897). At the time of his death he had nearly 
completed “‘Aims and Methods in the study of English Literature.”’ 

In religion he was a Methodist and had been a local preacher in that 
body. He was a candidate in the Liberal interests at the Dominion general 
elections in 1872, against the late John Crawford, Q.C. He married in 1851, 
Harriet, daughter of the late Wm. Tounsley, an early settler of Toronto; 
he is survived by the widow, five daughters and three sons. The daughters 
are: Mrs. J. W. Rogers, Alberta: Mrs. Randolph, Seattle; Mrs. W. Scott, 


Toronto; Mrs. E. Richards, Hamilton; and Mrs. Richard Baker, Toronto. | 


The dons are Messrs. James Ax, William: andiGeak. McLellan, all of Toronto. 
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(By permission of E Wyly Grier, R.C.A.) 
THE LATE SAMUEL MCALLISTER. 


LATE PRINCIPAL, RYERSON SCHOOL, TORONTO. 


The late Samuel McAllister, who died 1st July, 1907, aged 71 years, 
taught in the schools of Toronto for about forty-seven years. He first 
taught in a private school, then as assistant master in Louisa Street 
School. In 1864 he became Principal of Givens Street School, afterwards 
of John Street School, and in 1877 he was selected as the first Principal 
of Ryerson School, which position he held until his retirement in Decem- 


‘ber, 1906, when he was superannuated by the Board of Education of 


Toronto. ; ; Mai ae oe 

~Many noted professional and business men received their early train- 
ing under Mr. McAllister. He will be well and affectionately remem- 
bered by thousands who received his tuition. Mr. McAllister had always 
been an active and prominent member of the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation, and had held the offices of President and Treasurer. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ; 
I. Table A.—School Population, Attendance, etc. y 
i ogi, (ee sf g 
mas pO -1D w ma se) OS jen © 
Counties, Sow (pales |NHl9s sepa ye, 
Oo |g &@(/E SD Hw @lLs me) oo 
‘ oe : S cm kige | ® vl Be ave os We & 
(including incorporated villages, 225 (3S °)2H jOOlS au 8S a |S bos 
but not cities or towns) etc. jSES I SE eS . ee ira © vi) bare ee Bie 
5 = Sle O od fa ale Aq 2) ae RVLAIS og 
Sa lSsisaelssisag) © | & ER EIBES 
oD) Ay |A4 (Rai) ES oa) ey |<< ow 
BUD PAN by oe lah eevee 3,656]. 27|° 2,974). ...| 3,001) 1,588! 1,413; 1,691). 56 
DB rACO Wed a NW Coram eh lads 11,637; 13) 8,563) 1) 8,577) 4,462) 4,115) 5,065; 59 
B Carleton. 0). catetetae sees 8,404; 32) 6,637) 1! 6,670) 3,517) 3,153) 3,555; 53 
APD UPCTIN GE Lis eee eee rsa rere 4 4,666; 16) 4,118)....) 4,134) 2,201) 1,933) 1,847) 44 
B Dundas nck ees Nee 5,118] 11) 4,094; 1] 4,106] 2,173| 3,933] 2,423) 59 
6 DUT D RI gal Geant a eee 4,731 6) 4,202 1} 4,209) 2,105) 2,104; 2,190) 52 
Us EDEL hey ae ey eta Vato 6,681; 8) 5,446)....) 5,454; 2,838) 2,616) 3,212) 59 
fo Pied of eb. OR ey EAA, Ae nce ne BAER 9,971) . 5}, 6,029) 21> 6,036) 3,078) - 2,958) 3,144 52 
SF rontenaGivene wus ccie:, cca & 6,482). 23) 5,278) . 2) 5,303) 2,791) 2,512) 2,473) 46° | 
PO Glen garrya rh ek fe eyucecuae On 4,596) 0 8)¢-3, 790) S991 E O72 LB 27 ik Ma PaO aa 
LLG oN ase ote Rela ge 18,971} 57) 11,542) 3) 11,602) 6,022) 5,580) 6,041) 52 
AD AP ALOUD Se, ereteietsyoeicuaens 4,615; 11) 3,391)....| 3,402) 1,765) 1,637) 2,177| 64 
18 Haliburton: ee 1,896] 29) 1,651; 1! 1,681/! 874| §07) 690 41 
I Haltom Couette 4,174, 2| 3,102/....| 8,104} 1,648] 1,456| 1,748] 56 
15 Hastinon Gi ee Omnis, 10,556} 11/ 8,391) 1) 8,403] 4,296! 4,107] 4,445] 53 
TS Eruromee) 0 ae ea 13,342 4] 8,957; 3] 8,964) 4,562] 4,402) 5,627) 63 
BA KE 2) RU RRR NOME ACT RINE Ra UM Oe 9,144, 14) 7,455) 1) 7,470} 3,870} 3,600) -3,986) 53 . 
TQ eambton sh os ye ea 11,265) 11] 8,288/....| 8299] 4,302| 3.997] 5,048) 61 
BO TUR TAT Cs capes LA, Vass NOLIIN Alcan tae 5,584, 6] 3,989|....| 3,995) 2;035| 1,960) 2,400} 60 
20 Leeds and Grenville....... 10,608) 32; 8,591; 2) 8,625) 4,408) 4,217) 4,605) 53 
21 Lennox and Addington...... 4,061; 19) 3,421|....| 3,440) 1,776; 1,664) 1,746, 50 
22 ACO ei esas eee th ele 4.895) . 9)- 3,566) 1°) 33,576) 1,905) 1,671) 19877) » 62 
So UAC lesem ris eee We each 10,939; 4) 8,260 1} 8,265) 4,324). 3,94]|} 4,922! 59 
BE NOricle Wbic eis ye eee 5,916} 34/ 5,027/ 2| 5,063) 2,629] 2,484) 2,688] 53 
25> Northumberland 43440 373 vat 6,275} 12) 4,808]....| 4,815} 2,545) 2,270) 2,712) 56 
2G OBUALLON OR 1 eh, Alona ae 7,653). Or 6,403)" ¢ 2) -6)414): 3.279]. 3,135) 3,528) © 5524 
TOS LOT PPR MALE Wo eM yae 8:008).001. 6, 86R). 3. rab, SB Lk. 3,341) 773,020)! 8) 76a)"859 
DSP cei ie i he eT 4,703|....| 3,545]....| 3,545] 1,906] 1,639] 1,868) 53 
BOOTED sche ius NOs Gear age 8,400; 16) 5,707|....| 5,723} 3,015) 2,708) 3,494! 61 
S0 ;Peterborough! ” args wun Wane ce 6,231) 12) 4,742) 1) 4,755) 2,460) 2,295) .2,567| 54 
31 Prescott and Russell......... 135221). 42) .4,886}— 3) 4,98H 2,590) 2,34])- 2.427) 60 
32-Prince Edward)... 0 200..2.24 2;917|- 8] 4 2,679) 3) 2,690)- 11422)" 1.968) 328/949 
Do PVeniawec ene ctae cee knee sae 15,269} 30} 7,443; 6) 7,479) 3,936) 3,543) 3,399) 45 
SP Sig oss Veh eer ..| 14,941] 24] 12,622]....| 12,646) 6.491] 6,155) 6,531} 52 
BOP OLOTIMON EL. Ws Caahiiue Une eng 4,460) 7| 3,464, 2) 3,473) 1,800) 1,673) 1,760) 51 
BORVACLOLIAY A. Noonguil ear sian wet 6, 575k) OPH, 312) 0.0 SOB TQ1T 2: 634)" 92 487 sored 
Bit ALETIOO 0 0 lin pias o blames 7,095| , 6) 5,218)... 3. |. 5,219] 2,851) 2.368) 3,386) 64 
Bau WellAndlinn isha Ceuta 5,672) 21)> 4,715)....| 4,736) . 2,493] 2,243) 2.486) 52 
Be Wiehlingtony cui Ske anced 10,445; 13} 7,198) 38) 7,214) 3,838) 3,376) 4,337) 60 
BOe Wentworth suas, fins Gea 6,047| 5] 4,675/....| 4,680] 2.483] 29247] 2596] 55 
Bane NGOT Kix, What eae ee pe alg Sad 15,492} 4) 11,948)....{ 11,952) 6,313] 55639). 6,259) 52 
42 Algoma and Manitoulin ..... 6,844; 36] 5,269) 5} 5,310} 2,699) 2,611) 2,423) 46 
BS evo kay Newt aa Sekt 4,442) 20, 3,573)....| 3,593; 1,943) 1,650) 1,547) 48 
AtuNWossIne, CtC.. eho swe Ne 4,400| 24) 3,521)....; 3,545} 1,745} 1,800) 1,736) 49 
BSE ArIy OUI. we ryt erie eal 6,316) 15 5,055) 1) ),071}). 2,582) > 25539),- 2.2090 )44s 
46 Rainy Riverand Thunder Bay| 2,398|....; 1,949|....| 1,949 978 971 851) 44 
ATEMOOSO TE OLE. s sig tue ks Se dieulen): 100 Dale. pe 15 “f 14) 64 
A ETEN EA Neale a OG 345,072] 705|257,667| 50)258,422|134, 400/124,022|139, 341] 53.92 
Totals, Incorporated Villages ...; 34,620) 30! 26,061| 8) 26,099] 13,042) 13,057| 16,706} 64.01 
Porais.Raral Schools p20 see. 310,452) 675| 231,606) 42/232,323)121,358]110, 965/122, 635) 52.78 
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; THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Continued 
yal ‘Table iY —School Population, Attendance, etc.— Continued. 
S33 gai eal 3 
seelos|9e la gis yo) IS 
Bios | Oo WES WS o i eed 
ao Bio jg BE Oo Om ees SO |o2s 
Cities. B55 A Ole entihe Cie ere me 228 
: Rp Ocer  Se emir eCeae ed areal Sy NSD Rey | ee 
Oo ‘aA Sia Od fa sige Qa 2) wo HYVA|YOo 
Pan aaa ela Sele |) ON Cea) eee cate oe 
BD ee SOHO) eihety ges Coin betues tOah Tie 
Besa. as chs, 1326/2). .| 1,825) 685) 640}. 892" 67 
Bei LOb eek i 20 LO) PS64) L8H 2h LOLI 70 
1,549)....] 1,549) 745) 804] 1,008) 65 
POON E7007 888) S62) cd 280K nee 
8,404, 1] 8,405] 4,314] 4,091] 6,089) 72 
DATO eee ALON 4 188i 2eoie (7oa ia 
6,003)....! 6,003! 3.063! 2,940) 4,256) 71 
A284 PT O8di 68015 BB) hy BST. 6B 
5,009|....| 5,559) 2,790) 2,769) 3,854) 69 
MOL 20141016). 2 9O8t L43801) 71 
RAGT MS IGT Idi ZA Tle LOL 69 
2,066|....| 2,066] 1,015} 1,051; 1,471) 71 
W703 Se Le TO8k SBR) BIBI O57 373 
32,050 3/ 32,053) 16,178) 15,875) 22,233) 69 
BOC) ers TOA 929) Yi S28) 1, BON FB 
1,490 1,490 Te Kelole OST 70 
MPR PotnIsy fies ce ees 73,491| 4) 73,495) 37,074| 36,421) 51,613] 70.22 
on 
ibe 
Ms Towns | 
; Alexandria ohn. LE DI POOR a ey POL: Bi 65 34 5H! 41| 63 
Meriepo ioc. kc Vee as 460). BTA D 375 179 196} 239) 64 
@ Amonte Ct et ET 742) A/S 402) 207). 1951." 2651... 66 
Amherstburg ............... O20 a4 314 314 167 147 204) 65 
BEPGIOIOR 20. fies wee seis L270 Re, 592). 592). 269) «..823] |, 898) 67 
Peete nien Sire dse seats eke’ Lew ARO ee SLGIKR | 316 155 161 222 FO 
Pe Cy rate eit, 514l.. BSI 387|° . 183}. 204] | 262). 67 
ESO LED T5051 oh ASL). oa. b 181! S67). 1.614). 698), 69 
“i se NE a ale er eee DBA aN TL OLg is 20| 617), BIS. BOF) 1233) 076 
ph A ae ee PRR riers ae OA RAS ee 421 ya Ar 209 290; 69 
15 Rigen Les RATE BIG OG Daeto sw: 584 298] += 241): 206): 38 
RG Mle eo NS Men PAT De Aa ee 45 24 21 24| 53 
Spe apy Wee Ree: OR DOO eo Date SUTTON la Elbe bon (Be 
ppbowmanyille.............>. GoGhs V8: ATS ie: 478 230 248 296] 62 
Bebracebridge ...........-...: it, 200). 3:53. DE Cee TH 348 431 468} 60 
16 Brampton PM ws eV ot Rose hse Tl4ls oe. Dyno ass 513 2638 250 339) 66 
b. MOOI os acts ee owls aiere. Odeon Ly 1a0 1,190 578 612 866) 72 
} Bruce ih CARS: AROS OMI Sue aaa Li eG 253 253 111 142 148} 58 
RR RO She eye athe Ne Oa Olena 192 192 Be oe, er os 
B@aombelliord .< 2... e.2.5s6.. 600|.... 576}. 576 82 ra 
Breton BAC ate. ass P1265 818 Bisse SOG aoa 6041 i74 
1 Shh he See Pe es ae a ee ASO. 339 339 173 166 DOU rae 
Sik Re ky SE PE A PR 527 3 451 454 249 205 325| 72 
. a SRE Wen necaie saa O31). 2 550 550 ce As bee ae 
MemOOd. 1. a eee. PPL ae 1,865). 1,295 1,295} 64 5 7 
nee Clit Sta a re "650 383|....| 383} 197| 7186} 206, 54 
ot SS a Le eae 2,031 655|.... Bad  BB2 ie BOSL)\, VATE Te 
Ae ea 771 g9ll 1} 692]. 358] 384; 412|. ~ 60 
1 ea 450). 413|....| 413] .. 195}. 218] . 276] 67 
Pee a IS c: 1,037 571 BTL OO4 278) 1508861167, 
As Aegean ie nee 640). 522 529| 264, 258] 314| 60 
Ree ae IM i | 460). 423 493, 196]  227|. 293) 69 
Bitast Toronto ....../..--+..- Thy sibebas 907 907} 449] 458] 546] 60 
* Estimated. + Statistics of preceding year. 
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I. Table A.—School Population, Attendance, etc. —Continued. 
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SSS. 5/8 ladigy tla he S52 | 
| Sos lo eizte |nales 32 loSe 
Towns Stam l|aulom |2u1gs UO an & 
Aga FoCn (6018 ad rg oi |S dor 
See ee eee eon 4 ae asin SRE 
Ob PS Bft0 eo fo ale aq wD Bi eee) SN ee 
SER SSS a SSRs he | Suk eee oe 
D Ay = |Ay Ay | = Oo <q Ay” 
8 dl Osteo. RN AMON Ar eH Nea ima L Cs BOLE a S25) 9508 323 164 159 207) 64 
BOGE OPERE iio. he iene gta 402)... 304|.... 304 144 160 220) 72.4 
SO sHOrt Praneges sc yeti k Ns ks QAl Ts... DEG, W's 213 70 143 93} 44 | 
of Bort Williamia aie ewe 1,479|.... S60) oe ah 960 486 474 469) 49 | 
SiMe TONERS WRU MEAN Wiig ADA ARE, ENR etd 1936) ier SOL ars ae SULIT? 66d 650 953! -73% 
SONGaNaNoOdue oO Nee ee nay eval TOS PTO ad LUN e)) 392 385 514, 66 — 
AQ EGA ORIC ye. NaN Nes MOS a Sie ae T0384) .05.2 DLO as% 576 286 290 410| 71 | 
BANG ores bay lec rene wwii, att RASH! shai 3491 ee 349 153 196 174, 50 
AP GTAVCMULSE oy ad okilee tienes Seley ahr oes 632).... 632 344 288 386) 61 — 
aS Hailey Dur yey. ici avers ote te 400).... 240) .../. 240 114 126 71| 30% 
AA Vanover) yt iets a et G28 nt A 80) ee aR Ob yh 103102371 al Onan 
AGT APTISCODL | Wha a acts eiotetersse aie DOTA ings OBL) eat Yh VS6L 159 202 211) 584 
46 Hawkesbury 262.000). 08 LORE 17 Bho 173 95 78 101; 58) 
ATV TLCSDE LOT Wika tas se cima eae SE2h eT SACO ae 460 258 202 315) 68 — 
AS TUS VEO i ren ON laa CLO oie oh 622)... 622 295 327 372) 60 | 
HOW GEREON MCU ane den elven Hess Wat hore ON cea 783) 892) 391 514, 66 
DO Kam carding, on) its had ae eee i GAD, S86, 386 178 208 270| °70@ 
Hie Wingwvillen gata seus arate see 488) 5 DOL tee 386 185 201 264| 68 | 
OMB EN OTA IU ante sand ais kamen 1/850}.'..-: 954!.... 954 470 484 587| -61 4 
Do) Leamington si os ise ie LOBES 0's AO Tear 491 266 225 325} 66 — 
DAM Say ye. ce NRE IN ANU aioe 1962) SRE LOST ee et 87. 509 528 759| 134 
PO PLABLOW EIA cGy ie ls eicule trae Z10OB 3 ATT ats 477 262 215 336] 70. 
bo: Little Gurrent.:. 6.3.00 2. ee ROO cs SU Ehovge 317 157 160 139) 44 
SI HLASS ON er ul seh ae ba oe er ZOO |edene 2 Pb )y ie 115 67 48 63]. 558 
DSM ALTAIR) ius hs Shieks, aie eee eee OWA Sak 94).... 94 46 48}. 45) 487 
DOU NECRLOL EMC se bee eee oe SP YATO ee AONE ree 470 243 227 285). 617) 
COUNT a GS ae leg 11260 ay O99) ee 999 489 510 629), 634 
GL NEN GOTC ie oii ca ee ADM EAU alee 391 200 191 270;  69°% 
G2 Mitchel Mer monn ATEN Soe S20\ een 329 157 172 229) , 698 
63 Mount! Foreste sx. . aciey ae AGI IG BOO, aa 355 183 172 244, 68 
64 Napanee wih. ie Ne seca Ale DSO e. o16).... 516 250 266 393) 76 — 
65 New Liskeard.......... Rind aa 486) 000.) B89VP 1 SBOP < “2011” 1881-169) aie 
GOiNewmarkeb yl eae ade 674).... LOM ey 510 234 276 321| 619 
BT Niagara si yeas ie alee SAL TN POO a tN Se OO ihn 88} 114] 574 
65 SNOP Bay Ue ice Ne sine cae dy: yaya peaa 625\7er" 623 332 291 400) 64 4 
69: North’ Toronto we sicily eee M6 Oia ean 650) 7 2.0 650 310 340 382; 59 
POOR eS eet A cet Ole Mat 445)... 348)... 348 188 160 206) 597 
PAL MOTARSEVULEIn, Ma cera omens Wale OBB) DOO ae ae 509 244 265 338) 66 
GAN O)) rR Ns REPRO aOR ARE LE) ig OR 2 0D4), fer 1,009) 33 1.009 494 515 655| 65 — 
Prowse awa s/he one Mga PB62i Laie OA ha 954 448 506 560} 59° 
vavO wen Sound (ee oe ha Q77T ec Vd, 73) 6 1, 78B li SOT he» O08 iad 226 ee ae 
To tealmerston 2 iow. Seen O26\54 0 SSO} 9. Hed) oO 190 195 254; 66 — 
PAST) ae Ng TPN AOU a SN A I EL CO 9305 24 DLA 514 276 238 359| 70 
WEUCRr HAL oh ONG ae rib BB6loe ct 297] obs... 207):s OFesl 1391 SeeLeoni ams 
PS ucarhy Cound sic ait oA, *ASOTS MS. PAE | 922 412 510 492) 53 
79 Pembroke. . 52 ..)): SPE NAR 5 Ge 15008 ie 103%. 703 348 355 474, 67. 
80 tPenetanguishene........... 925|....| - 628]\:..]' - 628] 329] ~~ 299] 406] 65m 
Sie Perko Bay iets kala cere O81 ya. 447)... 447 233 214 337) 75% 
Beehetroles oi tt ise ON ei, O50 UN 1 WOU ut) 92. 482 360 boo aaa 
So VEOCGIUE a thats Cid thesels et faders BOL) ah 54d) e... 541 283 258 343} 63 
SAE OLEHA PEUT Soe Ne o Oo ek 2,000)... 984|.... 984 493 491 510). 529 
Cha OrE LODE Ai ba" ae lee 20 ee 800)... 800} 400} 400; 580) 72) 
BOO OMWASSAT Rite. UL sal Walk let 3 7t DAV test 241 110 131; =—-148) +59 7 
BT Preacott:.: \eie aioe ae ah TT OY TOV AIO) 191] 2 Ghee eee) er 
* Estimated + Including Protestant Separate School. d 
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Table A.—School Population, Attendance, etc.— Concluded. 


Bes ph ah hee 38 3 

| - Bae), g/82 INglns Paonia Ws 

; Bos (SMPs jn. MSS mo {9% 3 

Ba eS OS VED Ih ge irae eo So oo 

Towns ode |sujor (Ful ag Sa > lee? 

| ASS a Ne FO O18 or OS a |S OS 

re cere Clear ain 8 eS LF OR Aa tea 

on A Sts O oO fo sls Aq m wn HO2Aa|8 so 

san |BSBES(BS|S83| & | = [PSE|RES 

DB av all ily aa sy ie er ati 
Be ereptat ald, sa Ne, a hah vba Bialig 693 418 418 204 214 29010 Et 
UPN eish eae dhr sia ates 311 286 286 144 142 110; 38 
(yet AES = am Nr cae 1,089 480 480 247 233 293) 61 
Mb nevinta ea, Ses at 434 401 401 191 210 260) 65 
EI CER ye 698 5V1 501 265 236 366) 73 
Pelee aN N sce ah at abi 418 168 168 80 88 93! 55 
2 ee RCI YE Na aa 2,242 1,609). 1,609 782 S27 143i) Tt 
SSR ON Soule coat 1,698 1,168 1,168 595 573 875| 75 
558 288 288 141 147 219) 1:76 
oo et TREE SUN Maa! 3 eke ipa 518 518 268 250 328} 63 
Rath wari adee ae 1,109}. 1,039 1,039 506 533 724, 70 
UVR (A ae ve pO 494). 389 389 181 208 254; 65 
piel AM Seti GE Pa 385]! . QOD... 292 154 138 201} 69 
cP Ketek BR ARN Rt oor 758}. 538)... 538 283 255 BSS Vos 
OE ie ace AT a0|:. BL Sis iss 473 235 238 300) 74 
EST ER ae ENE *950 Seo Nal Bee 328 170 158 179) 55 
Ries leet est <i son laeu te *796| . 284).... 284 148 136 161) 57 
PBR Aer. son tei cp ee: 434 387 2 389 195 194 204| 53 
poy Sl alana ey rk 201). 166).... 166 79 87 103} 62 
Pern een eo Oa Te 601 391): 391 199 192 208; 53 
BEN BREN PISA eher3 tis 689} . 469 469 252 217 328; 70 
Boe. oe) S Reaves 4,920 1,822 1,822 875 947; 1,189} 65 
PA PUM NLS ita er te 933 490, 490 235 255 366} 75 
DNase gins) ATG, a) ceertare 391) 359). 309 162 be 223) 62 
PE at aL PN j 497 145 145 82 63 95} 65 
A SNL revi eh is sea ot 676). 381 381 168 213 285) 75 
ga eee ae ee 573}. 410 410 208 202 269| 66 
Wallnccbuse. Tam eii charees tue ee 1,238 648 648 314 334 395! 61 
BAteTIOO, Ses eo ds Lok Cats 1,035). O72 572 300 212 420} 73 
Ww 161 72 89 81) 50 
358 195 163 203: 57 
77H. (2061) SVT2NN 258) 68 
551 277 274 386) 70 
562; 2521  310/ 356) 63 

105,568 10| 66,315] 32,942] 33,373) 43,122) 65.02 

310,452) 675/231,606) 42/232,3823)121,358/110,965)122,635| 52.78 

144.617|....| 73,491|  4| 73,495) 37,074] 36,421] 51,613) 70.22 

.|105,568 13 66, 292, 10) 66,315) 32,942) 33,373) 43,122) 65.02 

34,620} 30 26, 061 8} 26,099] 18,042) 13,057; 16,706) 64.01 

595,257) 718/397,450| 64/398, 232/204, 416|193,816|234,076) 58.78 

578,032) 814/396,277| 79 397, 170) 204, 254192, 916)232,077| 58.43 

17,225|....| 1,173|....| 1,062 162] . 900| 1,999] . .35 
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III.—Table C.—Teachers, Salaries, — 
Salaries. 
Rural School ee ; ; 
ural Schools. mH : mr o> / Orn ® 
24 & | 88g | Phos | Psa 
As _ | Fei Hee | Seas 
52 os o =—Saoa |&>Ssa88)/ Faas 
Zi = Fy an) < < 
$ $ $ 
PACES PANG sl cseee ec aloh Ie velar ely ales 70 15 5d 600 449 365 
bg 28 a fo CL TR ROARS UN SAU a 180 43 13%: 600 407 241 
Br@arlelon Guu ue es oer kee: 145 22 | 123 800 395 |. 362 
oan DY bach aH w May weatnGuale REN) Nappy Ueki) gh 94 Ait 83 500 395 344 
Dis UBG AS eT AES elute leis meee 84 27 57 750 381 324 
OPK BIG OGR er MIMO gel MaKe AMA ara a fe 108 24 84 550 400 343 
Hal DA Vea bs RNR USN RR OCR De Re A 119 28 91 600 44) - 360 
DVIENOBE KX pate shalicaas wate yc Haun isle clepembaces 120 35 85 675 458 376 
OD \Promtenats. a2 cow le ue aa 146 Li, 129 500 316 256 
LO) Glempe mr ys ec Wehbe ort ps ualeial ons 77 8 69 550 375 292° 
ETT Vict ge rk ate ey peek ew Pata neat 238 62 176 575 411 352 
) Bak oe Weeh Baste y se Rpnn rue Ay JRL ie URN, 81 16 65 700 435 343 
AD MELAOUPLONY oo eee eat daikon 62 fi 55 530 Sy L2Le 
PANT Peal GOm ie he la se tae ers epee 59 9 50 525 431 360 
DO ASUS fe. Tea aie cna eg 184 38 146 650 © 386 288 
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: LY I Oo) 9 Ra Eee OI A NE toa A 8 140 32 108 800 514 380 
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TOS AT Kae ee eae tk eeu AN ae 127 12 115 400 314 287 
20 Leeds and Grenville........... 237 i 200 500 341 279 
21 Lennox and Addington........ 117 bh 100 500 316 276 
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ETON TOTO cialereicl CMe (ole de re led istics eee aie 131 42 89 750 482 ' 344 
2h alos 2 VE CEA RE Be al MEE 81 25 56 550 496 344 
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31 Prescott and Russell........... 106 14 92 1,000 425 277 
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SpeOLOrMVontys W005 Lik siento, eter he 87 13 74 * 450 361 295 
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PAP Sr CeMmtages «ing sige Mog eiere eben ll eaneeee sake 19.97 ~'80.08 
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Rainy River & Thunder Bay. 
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III.—Table C.—Teachers, Salaries, 


Percentages ...... ss tnfoehn call Se ile Le ee Sane tue) ce te ieee ome 


Experience, q 
g 2 Sane 
apes = i |SSOsgh ‘ 
eegas | Pee § Sestgs) 2 F 
SOCga | KFA SECO 4 
PAPAS | CAM As | wok Re o 9 
AS56828 | aS S08 |Sssse5) FT | 
i 
4.89 5.45 2 173 
1.75 2.55 19 49 @ 
4.00 ASTI 15 32 4 
3.44 3.63 1 28 
4.04 4,73 1 21 4 
4.00 Ae Sir caci Mies dees tyes 27 @ 
4.05 4.19 4 4 20 @ 
5.44 6.51 6 29 a 
Bure 3.84 1 57 
4.92 5.27 2 17 
3.26 "wy 11 59 8 
3.57 Ra ATS Na Ee Sar hoe nN, 22 
3.06 3.27 8 14-9 
4.81 5.54 2 13 
3.95 4.81 18 36. 4 
3.52 4.88 8 40 9 
4.72 5.69 11 31 
4,29 4.48 4 44 
5.14 5.28 8 33) 
4.18 4.29 12 72 
4.03 4.02 7 35 
3.52 5.10 6 11 
4.31 5.31 6 4) 4 
6.44 6.74 2 21 4 
biog 5.83 10 19:9 
4.13 5.10 23 20 
4.61 - 6.13 4 33 
4.18 Pal WA SUIS as Ey eR 23 
3.73 5.66 5 28 
3.34 3.81 14 20 
5.11 4.77 5 19 
4.53 5.21 2 15. 4 
4.44 4.36 5 30 
3.75 4.87 21 32 
4.66 4.72 3 17 
4.27 6.32 7 1s 
3.68 5.86 2 17m 
4.67 5.48 7 16 
4.51 5.70 12 30 
5.20 5.85 10 14 
5.29 6.35 8 30 
3.46 4.12 29 22 
3.48 3.83 8 23° 4 
3.64 4.56 16 20 
3.24 3.60 22 23 
4.96 6.26 8 3 
4.16 4.82 375 1,240 
13.44 13.92 12 NG 
9.83 11.10 31 51 
7 64 9.19 19 34 
6.70 7.35 437 1,345 
6.40 7.00 458 1,326 
.30 "BBA. S tees cee 19 
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He 
4 é 
pal TEC ONLINE Wi gerard. Sage Gal a as ae a 969 97 Ir KoVae VIM pet ea inne 
Bic2". 2,947 25 PIOSGECH UG vee be eke 2,411 64 7,145 54 272 20 
3 Ae S010 Ol ea i ae po 4 50 1,358 46 5,097 96 112 55 
4 3,438 10 572 28 12425 4,330 63 8.353 26 120 41 
m5 BLOOal SA a eee Lome eae ies 1,315 03 5,095 81 2,200 55 
4 6 BEAST ED OG) Ra ce sees ool 17:23 1,538 62 4,047 35 67 92 
Be? 3,361 00 719 66 47 15 1,406 47 BOAO SA Un nay aia 
- 8 10,088 63 18,271 91 149 15 3,000 44 31,510 13 7,355. 33 
4 9° HG OSB Oe Ie yer 1,080 17 7,238 79 25,305 21 564 70 
¥ 10 3.595 40 429 13 46 40 655 61 4,726 54 650 25 
pit 2272.50 THO VAT Ge ceed. gt a aR 1377173 oa ly Ese ee ea 
12 US SS sh cals ep 0 eee 53 00 506 00 341 75 
P13 i tee aly Aan th cg ite Oe 4 08 908 77 2,906 47 26 03 
P14 yA SONA tere Hr eRE Ne OM eos, ita ata Secs a ‘a 1,359 16 5,209 16 1 09 
B15 5,461 60 768 80 4 55 3,075 72 9,310 67 594 75 
16 4,656 30 27 50 73 00 1,125 87 5,882 67 763 55 
B17 10,238 67 270 00 40 00 5,529 86 16,078 53 2,179 15 
5718 ST OAOG Patience 290 38 703 81° 2,869 19 152 22 
19 TES MAS OE SS ok Dor pean ee 1,531 32 2,288 96 10 00 
+ 20 Soe DOMME MIae Wel Olaliite rate eds ys 2,500 09 6,086 75 307 90 
BOT DIS OLE mite tute Malte COR SEL Ch), 2,067 06 7,095 26 14, 22 
#22 ORG Hanon ae ree hen nak See, va Ga 1,347 94 3,331 44 132 26 
£28 B BOS Gain wr ie, ee Pe 5 00 948 39 . 4,347 02 119 53 
_ 24 ASTOR IC Sank apa ay ie ee a 1,911 23 6,690 23 | 540 07 
£25, 9,804 04 50 00 353 36 6,054 74 16,262 14 812 57 
P26 J GOO Aan Rider ay 19 05 1,484 12 4,493 57 736 70 
27 5,552 71 BEGAOON ok he kc es 2,539 68 G40 OBC wien nena 
28 ero Me ary women ei er eet ac), 1,531 02 5,817 52 311 56 
B29 DODe LB! WRT Oe lee RORY 7, 65 15 481 00 | 3,900 33 144 14 
Bi 30 SOERESYS RIS EMRE OOS Ge CURR Ob Ria 1,352 00 5,693 86 | 42 13 
31 3,024 34 573 61 136 65 879 25 4,613 85 | 167 53 
82 ACOGU OG taken ee Mor," 58 67 1,733 34 5,861 07 079 82 
a sory 
OE 
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ra bi 
THE PUBLIC — 
V.—Table E. : 
Receipts. 4 
os) S : mM = 1 | 7 
: poe oe ors 8 4 
Towns.—Continued. © Bee Boe. f Be 5 
24 Ae G mae Sasa 
Sis ‘Oro dO OO mao b 
as BE bec 5 ayes of 
ae Boe Oo aS SAM A : 
a = oO H a 
$C. $c @, Sc. 
Dow Ast OFONTOM | uae bi cemine atte 379 00 7,538 99 2h hOoiae 35,671 24 — 
34 Essex ..... CPM ih ASU TAT S Gr eh N20 170 00 4 3,663 49 1,960 34 ~ 6,793 83 — 
oo Forest... 6.4% SCORES RUSSAN SUNN LEE a a 340 00 2,900 00 529 10 3,769 10 @ 
SO) Mort, Frances yc tirei stakes Scns 369 00 3,493 61 282 48 4,145 09 — 
Sic Kort William wie Mey ss baa 706 00 12,294 00 AEE ZG OO 14,126 36 _ 
SBT Gate ah Cae esa Mk 973 32 23,000 00 453 24 24,426 56 
Soi Crameanoque Tee Weis cag } . 603 00 7,739 04 301 89 8,648 93 
AG GROGOTICH. UAE Pu eee eal Gelert ob 600 00 5,809 59 393 00 6,802 59 
ALY OTOP RAY GNI SON NEAL, SR tea 1,296 00 1,834 00 540 15 3,670 15 
AZ GRAVONDUTEE 5.15 Paes Vea ee 294 00 4,610 00 97 30 5,001 30 @ 
do Malley Dury oie ee eee 55 00 600 00 2,610 53 3,265 538 
AMANO VEL ia rhe Cr eet Ares ae 390 00 261 78 4,228 11 4,879 89 
Se MELATYESOUIT Saini cis uaa tak e al ca See 205 00 2,291 99 296 54 2,793 53 
AG TIAWKESDUTY? Myce tise ee tee ee 59 00 2,126 83 925 75 3,111 58 
ATL EEDOLET diss pone A ana seem 316 82 4,824 00 327 43 5,468 25 
SALUTES YANO :s. 07%: ser nay Ute tw ie mea te 566 00 5,622 36 982 64 7,171 00: 
AO IPOD BO ME MON yr ge Mat enna fe (one 602 87 7,047 61 698 53 8,349 01 
DOK IDCATCIIVG Neigtt ie uate MONO Gs yeti 433 00 4,150 00 177 54 4,760 54 
Sheng s ries ke as eee el 260 00 3,919 55 122567, 4,302 22 
Oe PES CLLOPA We 5 hi lac sg cue tals Citaan alee 448 00 12,650 00 iL F167 13,269 67 
DOPeAMUINSTONY pes Behe ache, 323 00 4,100 00 63 54 4,486 54° 
FLAP AUATNOLSAY hn siete ho) itn as aeeveade a) Saat eer 775 00 13,004 52 348 00 14,127 52 
DorsisuOw elie Wire a a alin cain eee 268 45 4,753 00 30 95 5,052 40 
SO Latte Current ate ctlol aia tee ant 161 00 2,025 00 1,089 57 3,210 OC 
ERA INEASRON cio a Riu a eds tara re ena aiken 38 00 1,429 00 314 06 1,781 06 
DOr NGL WA aye aned sR cu somes 27 00 1,200 00 21 22 1,248 22 
PO ONLOALON 1 ils) re cme alia Wade Weal alee 395 00 4,350 00 314 98 5,059 98 
GO MvACIR ICL tn rai Mena ne Canin he nace 457 00 7,893 00 190 89 8,540 89 
OTA TEOT AR! SLi Lid aos Nicree arom amet 635 00 2,760 99 1,100 82 4,496 81 
SVR BMIIT 01 812) A Be MRC MLA Ta acts, i) 226 00 3,924 00 109 14 4,259 14 
Ga lonntPoresti ees cit nn iene 384 00 3,952 00 495 82 4,761 82 
CAWNADANGO NS Meas saith Umiee tate eal 552 00 5,150 00 478 57 6,180 57 
GopNew Liskeard M7 sac aa catvaeane 114 00 4,180 00 11,447 93 15,741 93 
GGuNewmarket wc oe eee uae 429 00 4,375 00 1,490 57 6,294 57 
Gi NIAPAT ANG etic. Wa. A MiRie rare gemeey 169 00 1,800 00 105 53 2,184 53 
GS mort, Bary mice uO als Seen 292 00 14,820 17 1,935 45 17,047 62 
GOR North Porontoy 0 Ve ssc hee ues 402 25 6,406 22 245 63 7,054 10: 
WOnOak ville Ge. sy kere iat 191 00 4,119 15 247 68 4,557 83. 
PEC Omangeville si Mil you. Ge ar sme 468 00 5,308 00 206 84 5,982 84 
TOE WR LLAM ES aig RLU NAM Va ee Lae ol 461 00 11,000 00 7,536 36 18,997 36 
TORE IVIAN IS ae ons hdd ee rta hala en 545. 00 7,500 00 6,197 31 14,242 31 
TanO wel Sousa org /jus ses. eee 1,343 78 17,628 00 723 04 19,694 82 
Poe EA LMerSGON o's c0el0s)i6 ahs ae See ates £40 00 3,200 00 668 66 4,408 66 
MUSA ATS loys chats eiagticiods (ois cle baie tno aml ee 388 00 5,400 00 157 37 5,945 37 
EE TN EAL SADR ys nM bens TaD earn e 147 00 2,426 00 325 48 2,898 43 
PO REAREY OUT. 4 uN Lee eee 1,137 00 8,112 50 575 54 9,825 04 
Mate CUM brome ker wan 8: kh ki bee te 385 00 7,948 93 682 06 9,015 99 
80*Penetanguishene............... 614 00 4,432 32. 306 28 5,302 60 
co) LENE 21 5 ites Ree Re aot abe 8 417 00 4,057 43 1,350 66 5,825 09 
Se OLFOLCR ag Sree Si oie a ise aes Wee 471 00 7,750 00 1,294 12 9,515 12 
Sy EO ROME Mites cities eon ecg ate eet Powe 575 16 5,000 00 7,083 85 12,659 01 
SAROR UMAR oe dee eerie etude g 924 00 29,504 02 1,919.87 32,347 89 
BDIIP ORGEELOTEH wicg to bic state sie oats 666 00 7,530 00 397 50 8,593 50 
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* Including Protestant Separate School. 
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OOLS.—Continued. 
ancial Statement.—Continued. 
Expenditure. 
ro MD w 1 So 
—= 2, b 1 
$ or 8 id ’ oO am Oo 
- ee Age S RS "3 « 
4 2 § Sa a gee ae se elie aR 
a ie GO Oo OHn2sS q .5 3 eS ) ® 
Ps oO Sm wm Haevs ene sy Oo ~= &, SS 
gt aS of 00S S Seats eat S es, ae a Ps 
Es S & pote! 2 SUG Bada SSG 8. < 
e ce | 4 ae i aa 
ca 
% b2.¢. $ Cc. > Cc. ie ae Ges 8 ¢ 
3 6,033 58 21,732 60 188 04 2,806 79 30,761 O01 4,910 23 
"a 2'548 74 1,626 00 56 10 1,511 42 5,742 26 51 57 
5 2.470 50 THE ly ee ne 572 94 3,323 34 445 76 
6 TER bav at ovag CORT | eR 246 41 902 56 3,901 79 243 30 
7 SU AS ee ie on 45 00 3,804 42 11,969 90 2,156 46 
iS 12,047 13 6,760 09 30 42 4,610 38 23,448 02 978 54 
i$ FA BSORGS HAs Ses ee ete 48 72 1,586 65 6,825 05 1,818 88 
: BSP) OO teem te widlaies 110 00 1,839.63 O SOP or: Mite 1s 
PIOBOILOM Tees cae eee ls 159 45 484 75 3,280 45 389 70 
3,465 55 376 36 22 20 972 20 4,836 31 164 99 
892 50 723 00 25 55 1,491 138 3,132 18 133 35 
2,860 29 320 45 265 56 1,310 03 4,756 33 123 56 
EEL OBO ewe name Saeed 6 25 665 36 2,791 46 2 07 
Veh at Ure) 8 fe Ri ie Ml OA o> grad 16 00 31542. 1,661 92 1,449 66 
3,845 45 65 45 59 60 1,019 59 4,990 09 478 16 
3,724 72 1,648 13 118 30 1,047 48 6,533 63 637 37 
aya a i ALG Rd Aa La 77 54 2,226 34 8,344 98 4 03 
AOI OL BU Wate Aon: Nod ttiaiaty Wee ke do oc cae eS 1,352 50 4,746 35 14 19 
COORG OM TNs te. t TO Ne wy oe cg aCe Acre. 943 59 3,880 34 421 88 
9,040 60 84 67 325 40 3,795 65 13,246 32 23 35 
"Eta lols Ad intr ae Reena an 125 83 899 22 4,423 87 62 .67 
OG 4 oa raisins Mec, eal ia ae veo cet ee are 3,856 04 13,920 88 206 64 
BENCOAD Cnet cach ea cate ls 77 96 1,206 01 4,962 54 89 86 
dda BS Dla gs ONS ht IRN Sr ASB yO penn ae Sean 1,149 91 2,642 41 633 16 
850 00 500 00 62 38 299 53 ALO 69 15 
ey ae eens ot ote men en eS lk ea any c 259 34 1,148 34 104 88 
APOE OO Siac unthien ene 16027 444 85 5,038 97 21 O01 
Giron iS ny a RUA A regres ss NE 229 31 1,298 43 8,347 49 193 40 
OOO Ouse tale irare Saco: 98 59 513 88 3,902 47 594 34 
2,875 00 656 08 29 65 638 89 4,199 62 59 52 
Po ALOGROU cin ee tes Wes eee santa 1,590 21 4,758 71 Sieh 
OES ERY ahi at Say erway eel CON, Cee eat ea 1,452 56 5,840 14 340 43 
2,448 83 11,339 16 706 50 1,126 31 15,620 80 i led BA) Bs 
DEO OU) aigat oleae Stoikre eye 12 00 1,422 79 4,826 29 1,468 28 
NA WG NOA MEAS) Sek Dua aes lit el ape lm e cabehicnl a > 628 19 2,044 83 89 70 
4,682 60 7 Wpla's, 910, 0 Mh aac a 5,398 87 14,361 47 2,686 15 
4,903 90 357 20 283 14 1,457 46 7,001 70 52 40 
2,470 00 80 01 417 75 1206-92 4,174 68 383 15 
PETA RR SERS is iar a BOS Dae Rta ANN oo EN 1,682 43 0,892 55 90 29 
7,709 70 363 80 93 08 2,667 97 10,834 55 8,162 81 
6,184 00 2,500 00 177 95 5,380 36 pL DANY Ca bales ea Naa Rr A 
PATA Gia dies eee OTe lee Fe. 13 85 3,668 00 17,898 39 1,796 43 
Set tana atte tri Bal Ma Mad Yo withrg. aos 969 74 4,315 87 92 79 
COUN AOU Rp erie (Aras 50, 02s (eee a Ba 1,433 60 5,638 60 306 77 
SE LO SPA 9 SMD NA i ey sa: es eee OP ute eae Pra 476 99 2,129 49 768 94 
GEODDIDO er Ne ks pee mate cease 54 O1 1,923 03 8,632 54 1,192 50 
4,606 37 2,884 01 205 80 1,319 81 DO 1S: OO ee abs lrrte es 
3,784 16 ZAREK Sie ROLE See ae re 1,105 12 5,165 83 186 77 
3,745 55 DTG SO eit es oor iekece 1,162 74 |: PIS ZOO VM an eee 
Fon OO Ue ar hole as eye. 2.154 74 8,049 74 1,465 38 
OATHS hee AUN AT a 107 92 4,297 27 8,736 77 3.922 24 
9.076 04 16,707 84 1,714 12 4,849 39 BD Bam ean en ce 
GODIO Le Mw he! a 38 50 1,999 39 BDO ROU KE aie A is tae axe 
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V.—Table oF 
Receipts. — 
© vd oO 
en as mo 
soe 5 8 se3. 4 
Towns.—Con. 2 pe —6dShSS ‘Se ee 
‘5 Bin & aod oe 
pap es ~~ a2 Oo Va » 
ayes 3.4 8 oom) ASOD 
Zs ae bE 5 asa3 
50 Bb S bog or RO Son A 
o =F S w °o a 
Bde = eB) _ a 
b Cc. $ oc. & C. 
Sy POWABSAM eG. Tie Medio cahennt lerel te 222 00 2,100 00 403 55 
BE TESCOUL) MuNoos wie ana heave! eas o7aee 446 00 4,200 00 1217-7 
SP MPPestomisy wee uae eae 273 89 4,800 00 56 29 
So. Rainy River ic oe tee Wie ee eon 141 00 2,372 00 1,840 35 
OO ZRenite wet ius ase ae hue tele 365. 00 5,458 10 2,120 00 
Sl akidgetown) Mose eo. awe 264 00 3,587 06 29 43 
D2 Cote MARY Sie baw attold pay panne 411 00 5,192 55 161 75 
OS anew rely aie hes ea Wi tae 110 00 1,700 00 283 74 
DAL AEA ye fore Wid ened ea Ua tie Raabe alan 1,057 00 19,248 30 1,216 93 
95 Sault Ste. Maries joy rn eee 1,001 00 50,999 00 1,529 77 
OB CS eatOnthen hia Me teekty eee 210 00 3,400 00 108 76 
EBT COS i Oe ee a Ath ast od ee 5385 45 5,031 71 108 8! 
GsoSmiths: Malley ce ve eis ek eka 688 00 IZ OL ARO Tig ie cia teak 
OOS SOUtHA MAD LOD ihe sate pre abe eens 366 00 3,700 00 158 20 
TOO CSE YET TS Nae ear Rela ala ia Nadas 439 00 2,780 84 $89) 01 
EOL Spee LOR se i ul Ue SOD Male eal 179 00 5,851 00 886 02 
POZGStrat heave pee ia. wy We as 492 00 4,390 00 365 89 
SOs isturgeon, Mallgcn i Sais toe 182 00 3,480 00 12,563 00 
AO Sta DUT Vis eae ei eter ler 446 00 4,095 53 28,191 26 
TOS T bessaloy ie cK: cae TA lie 280 00 2,500 00 277 26 
LOG AP OLD DULY eaten te ce ae er 132 50 2,214 87 Sled | 
AO oa OTOLIN A ie a gre eed Mage 180 00 3,285 00 40 77 
HOS sTilisomparges, sales cet eee 282 16 4,012 40 975 41 
109, Toronto Junctions: dei lcd 1390 24 26,105 00 |, 745 32 
PEO GELeN LOD eee Ges can eee MR oe 363 00 6,553 12 2,949 97 
AA ie UT Oe Pair let ethene a ine 194 00 2,991 56 70 32 
112 Vankleek Hill. siete en ese GSD eK: 221 00 4,859 00 336 57 
LIBS OW alkertony Wicvs vases yen dnueee 392 00 4,136 72° 259 78 
TAA Walkery alley je ue NOn 336 00 12,000 00 17,748 07 
Mell De WallaceDuree <li there cu aqenel 607 00 » 6,000 00 281 23 
LNG MV a terlOGn iia ils Mane ten anne 411 75 7,625 83 187 62 
BT WV EDO WOOG Sr uk Ge a 95 00 1,850 00 266 36 
TES PWielland Be ee RRA as ine 379 45 2,600 00 2,698 02 
PUG WUE Diy. 6 Sian hile 2) Yaar aaa 383 00 4,350 00 350 25 
ZO TartOn co ec rea eek ele 298 00 3,602 00 338 81 
L222 Ke Rin ocd Ob ce Reanim SL Rit GAGN | 562 00 4,859 00 235 45 
Way Fe cette vere nthe aa OPS 0 53,639 83 766,122 34 222,215 71 1,041,977 & 
Totals. q 
fe RTA SChHOOls yO ee we oe eRe 314,796 38 | 2,406,294 78 | 1,179,873 95 3, 900, 965 1. 
DC TUALCR Ria im toa Ne giRe ae e OReaeT gue ee 78,312 95 | 1,696,892 61 128,898 11 1; 904, 103 6 
BLOM URE Wie oe plete Men ia tani RA Aare 53,639 83 | 766,122 34 222,215 71 1, 041, ‘977 8 8 
4 Incorporated Villages ........... 23,567 97 247,654 36 105,054 90 376, 277 2 
auGrand totals sdOOG toss. vunw alt 470,317 18 | 5,116,964 09 | 1,636,042 67 1; 228, 323 § 
6 Grand totals, AS0a 0 (en 3 Oui ts 380,463 00 | 4,549,672 81 | 1,605,067 39 6, 535,203 & 
PA LNCROASESIY Ri th tay lulls ek 89,854 13 567,291 28 30,975 28 688, 120 ¢ 
By Deereasess \.2:8 hee heey 5h OR OS ee Se i UR ais (ogee: ieee Chad ai Re yl tN eee 
DEP ERCONLAC Ee Ni Itaiss Cuca Veena, 6.51 70.84 22), CBG A ee 


Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance : Rural schools, $12.19 ; ee $22. 52 


* Statistics of preceding year except Legislative grant. 
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Teachers’ 
salaries. 


526,694 43 | 


1,925,972 49 
949 662 98 
526,694 43 
209,041 78 


_ 3,611,371 68 
3,422,323 76 


189,047 92 


‘eo eiere ete! le Janie © 6 18 9) 0 


62.63 


Ot 
Expenditure. 
Laas) mM o) 1 — 
= 24 w > eta i= 
J a Sits nee Mek) 3-8 
ere = ges £25 RSS gi 
Paz ipo tag os OHS g eae ir 
See aes el a wo g Ke ® 
° Sy jor oO 
gf 80S Siow=es 2a 8 sags F 
pone 2 Sag BAS & SEG 6 = 
oD) — oa sal -Q 
$e: $ c. = a cr Sire: 
80 64 48 42 839 67 2,592 73 131 82 
Pee aes 37 96 1,206 41 4,707 21 60 56 
PRION eae See EAT at di chia eee Aho 1,034 00 4,694 34 435 84 
30 00 124 50 1,839 23 4,218 73 134 62 
BOSS LU te ce cit ines ete 2,878 90 7,560 16 382 94 
era VLAN a Le ABS 6 75 847 70 3,757 20 123 29 
SRA rae UTR Lek eis 1,419 65 5,500 92 264 38 
TNs Ginn ty Rad 50 00 432 36 1,710 46 383 28 
3,706 09 174 12 4,221 99 19,987 62 1,529 61 
36,143 62 1,641 68 4,354 73 52,631 69 898 08 
HORNS AL AVY. eo OREN MPMI aN Pal 1,080 53 3,659 68 59 08 
2 45 119 57 934 21 5,547 98 127 99 
3,459 62 62 16 2,146 55 12,727:03 478 04 
ASE A NEED MEL GANG CoA so caot cana 736 15 3,951 00 273: 20 
482 27 35 40 516 06 3,698 73 | 102 
809 30 213:,02 1,786 75 6,670 66 245 36 
iy oot ee igs BAR OT ea 37 50 1,032 76 A Sara 110 62 
8,290 40 114 78 5,083 59 16,218 77 6 23 
23,413 68 198 17 2,252 39 28,636 34 4,096 45 
et game Si RAO Bd oo.” SERIE IL, oo 563 40 2,613 95 443 31 
Bee ea eer 42 00 |. 785 33 2537130 LARS 
eM Se rca Te btw oct ae pe 974 16 3,489 30 16 47 
Pe lepine 8 75 00 993 87 4,852 37 417 60 
800 00 81 48 7,300 28 26,623 OL 1,617 52 
452 29 53 03 4,853 09 9,184 22 681 87 
LEY LER ac Ce ig Ae Se 589 48 3,176 98 78 90 
PM altotcbe ia dea 118 99 545 88 2,689 42 Paar a} 
SPP Roe See eYe i sists Heer ate whe 986 05 4,745 97 42 53 
17,577 90 400 00 4,753 O07 |, 28,234 13 1,844 94 
436 00 Thoav2) 1,245 47 6,515 80 372 43 
ee Pee ae ee ere 178 48 1,846 23 8,096 22 128 98 
602 47 120 20 195 83 2,016 00 195 36 
Aya Oe Mek eee sO tena ee tyle Ma A 796 91 3,482 41 2,195 06 
rd A At i NN 8 35 00 1,010 30 4,853 63 229 62 
Sia lec cteh ee 7 50 615 50 4,179 O01 59 80 
Ren re eee a hile ial Yt ae koale ees 1,535 86 5,112 51 543 94 
199,945 35 12,862 81 222,204 42 961,707 01 80,270 87 
196,373 78 57,165 25 654,458 55 | 2,833,970 07 | 1,066,995 04 
263,656 01 23,140 02 418,724 00 | 1,655,183 O01 248,920 66 
199,945 35 12,862 81 222,204 42 961,707 01 80,270 87 
21,275 40 5,189 32 79,959 01 315,465 51 60,811 72 
681,250 54 98,357 40 | 1,375,345 98 | 5,766,325 60 | 1,456,998 29 
715,760 97 84,351 82 | 1,301,665 52 5,524,102 07 | 1,011,101 18 
OE aes (Oy ef Ns 14,005 58 73,680 46 242 223 53 445,897 16 
Cs CAV ea eigen e s LS ORSE meatiIi SU i ace arr aA i bea 
11.81 erat DO GTR en eh bc Suk at Wa th, fa ate 


Towns, $14.50 ; Villages, $12.08 ; Province, $14.48. 
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Receipts. 
Z/ 
n rH 
: Z 
mM ~ 
I ° 
= ro : 
Counties, S = 3 
: fos] Lo} om) 
(including incorporated villages, but not a ac x 2 e 8 
cities or towns), etc. fe) = = ra iy v 
aq =) =) oO u 
So q S Q ves en 
Q ap ab = =| 3 4 
oe o aR 5 2 
iS) S a ie ° a ir: 
he 3 Qigd - BO S| si es 
o el ones) oO 3 o hy 
Q lA KS ak es a 
g = ae 3 3 3 = 4 
La G0 ra | 3 n 5S o 2 
Z A = ise) HH AH aa 
$ ¢ $:.G} Saue: S550: $ & 
pO SP CLT SS NIU TOSS GP MEPS CANA aes tO CREA Sa 8 636 00 5,835 53 3,366 91 9,838 44 4,291 43 
ZAC ATLETOTM Says renee yal me tT CO aT eM ie ake Re 19 1,417 50 14,803 43 11,348 57 27,569 50 6,264 81 
Ryd Gecle?, qr San aR MEN ABAD TR Slats ans Abt oel 27 1,772 64). 15,155 78 6,546 35] 23,474 77} 12,428 79 
SUH NONTENAC iia Nees em Mapa ate Rae a tn tes 12 477 50 3,285 70 1,159 50 4,922 70 3,098 00 
SUG Yee erer, Favs ts cia sge ise ime Nee IY HAN NASE OnL al 176 00 3,101 07 2,247 91 5,024 98 2,143 00 
Gublastun ees Rie cat een Ae teen nad 8 368 00 2,808 66 666 96 3,843 62 2,376 40 
Me ERT ONE, CRAIN NAR Cau Maia Dn the gaia Om ae Med 9 453 17 4,775 61 2,091 46 7,320 24 3,439 92 
solar E801) Fon ound PPR LA MNT eA AES MIU ar a ORCAS Ab LIE oat 10 472 00 4,953 34 1,814 07 7,239 41 3,771 8 
SF VATA es SUC 2 ces ie tar ean Mar Oa 2 49 00 730 00 145 29 924 29 600 60 
DO serra a tlc i PA Ea TS. CNS TN TO a UR 3 214 00 665 25 131 55 1,010 806 770 00 
}isheedsand Grenyillege wre eee me bee 6 375 00 ola, IDES Bil 2,819 47 1,639 60 
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Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance: Rural Schools. $9.72 ; 
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9377104), -.104) ~ 104), 255). 285) 255}..2.. PERO ie er RE aie (Ua weg IMT THN Me LC Bat Ban 
are O5\ Nev tsp) 85.718 PIN ee aE FER ie EH ance hve, IN Ee i ED Na BCR RSS G8 Bay Broke 
ol” SBSSEC ASS Iasi diana: Ps By dace | a a TA TO TN TN TD Ade RN GPR A NO SD RE a RM nV eoast inite 
1G 6550) © 550|,.5501» +59]. 164|' 7973) 59 OGL MS ea aah spe el obi Ul ns ol lhe 2 
PU 36): : 36 36). 36 SOMA AY heh teen UN Mie NG Like ARE Wao act VR ly bly) Pisdinweanern tes Gk 8 
BerenveiO7| © eh Oat) |. B2hy) 76)" 9Ole. 3. aE CR a Ne 169 8 WM) SRA EN AU AS ep MAREN NT eit 
PaO 212i 2000 212F 99) 887) Cony. AORN EONS Wr beeen. oN RC WUE Sais eS av aeR Gk) 20h Rat) 
EY Pie) ROT Dae Bele he Ei 2 (5 SRSA Cal ert at Re este NL nO fat og Li gees 
Beste 3 ht WGA NAGS 46h eV ADEN Os 18|.. SC ANEA rae. 8 INU roa ul odes eM tty Ane ae A a eats AB ACL en we 
Peel SSM LASTS 2 1 Shle )69)oiiemcefavg os RTS erat ener ads Nata ki a Pde $1\): LE yo anaes 
em SOR ere un AG) Ge IGN BBr ou ote 1 oA a Ae HEU HE OER Sheth EB SOAR 16}. OP 
Pe UASS br 84) He P27 B31. AOL Ios a ay ROR RIY NG ARE tn. Hi Sas Pl ALA Me 
Bem 2th ye Dale S Oar a TTB 44h dal, 2a SN ESET Cas Td ie PRS Be TE OM Bane 
POOL Oot 1 LOGK Pm I0G) VLOG case esi Neu nal es SRN SP MRA RR COE RY SS Sn LOR aE 
Pa TON. SO Sieh SOM TON cKO) «4 X. 5 eS al TS NL be J Deel 
omer Ol ge) Dap e47 lo TAO! T40NU PT401 cs le BORN camer iam Sascha nee CMEC LIN dol: Pete 
Pome ssi oly) Site Bin eso MS hey Att AUT ESV AML RO AUR Nase aegis DS a aay A 
30 16 Wee AG ta GParoa rhe [eli LSU RRS ores Onin cles) Ge A a EA 10, a 
Bite tad ee 76h 164s a D4 ial OAS he NCL ee eS GS te he AURORE SL ae TN Pa ae 
B27) 105) 105)) 165]. 205] 252!'.’, 236)... TCR RN PN eS ig Ss a ae 170 Svat 
Pom role LOS FLO honBo LNs 44° 44) uae Ea ACN as 2g 8 GAN sepa 44| 44! Free hs 
Bags) LO ah 1831) SAID Dn 282i 28K. s erly DEON UAT apr NNO WUC tat Eee RMR e OH cee. 
BOM LOG er OSht AGS 68 Io 6 ASTI LST." eve ty', stvaiets eae de TEE ROS VE AIS a WMG ME 8 LOM aa 
Rem c6 6 42) 42149) 49) 04h, 104). S UT IA Cana Nl PRN deh FoR UWA Sn SE LON ate 
4 37 inet, age SAIS ea Ais Pict ee nL Wt MER UN Aue PL PAN AN 
Megs 159|). 1110)) 159) 110), 300).0 8. e.bec fee: TA SADR SERA aS DI DY eS A BMPUbe Ne LOMAS 
MS ESS) 0 B20 BOP oy BIC BB? BB ik Se al i GM Set Ur eed PY ep ea) AL ye Gl vaen 
ms 40 © 94} «= 49) 94] 94) 186) 186] 2... Wa TEM ei, ented otis atl Oh VU 
PO OO L021 te 280) hae ISD SOUL IGOL oS ali ve wlevcce |e siecle oe elite dace dae sale hetetegedke eslea bates 20 ibe. 
rad 138) 6138) ©9438). 138). 259) 82h... Ses: FAS Lae EE AO SRO a eI TOs ost 
nes e480 O7h a al OR UGA LS Tt he, eo IES Pama ge gate og Sag Og a TeV ieany WE ck 
Ae 3051) 60). 60) 60)" (B05) BOK. to... « Serta ea Oa DE DREAMT Fs 6} 1} 100 
45 90/ 51 SOs ODI Aasiniime oe 3}. Serine AOD NYE NEMEC  PNMO MS aa PU CVT) eee 
| MemerlOs | OLY elas) srdOei, SOT).  BOTIe | Wok 11} 11 DED ee ae Tie ete Uae aks Terre 
: “oh Sues oi gene aaa 8S okvid bas O18 eee PN PASecl esos lacie lest ra lane sdelieem | soe hema ee sc OR Grete 
BAS ORT Tier Tis, MORN W241 4B ls Fgh 64 oat igs MEA AS MEN ETE ALT AE A RR a a Bisa vel 
R200 teat Ext 660s D260) DOG dp saline AN te eles e als « ST A MME PA SUR ER SR | ala 1s oane Ue 
ENO tet eWay) hy Vine re 4 des Ere MLO Wee a AU Coed 2) MR Bh ES SRR PCN Nt DW TN ee aM 29 V8 
Sige nol gidal 24 ot MOLI yea) es, OS! cu. ceeds Ta 46) Nat Oa: IANS NI pa Eien ues 
Da enOt LM FOL whl ae BIN) Aya TAL Th, Titer ee tes ecm acd Tice T Wicek ol ta Bed 
Se TBI 950). 113) SE66|) 42166) © 166\2 24.) 28 Nea oe ae ACTS ee et fe MN heap a at 18) okey 
GS GE FU e BIN ees GU a EN ay CY CIS le on LA Da Uy II at Ae TRUS ens Rae at He Tay ee: 
i” 6,402] 3,708] 5,451) 6,021) 9.647] 8,254/ 223) 77| 105| 105) 2| 4,010) 675} 77) 51} 161| 667) 53) 602| 30) 156 
- * 1 6,787} 2,936] 4,486] 4,142) 6,486] 4,255} 481) 740] 164] 161] 32) 8,244) 851) 75} 132] 873} 363/ 228) 1,520) 120) 415 
2 10,759] 4,771| 9,144] 9,559] 15,901] 14,576|- 622] 472] 402] 397/200] 3,925) 12] 346} 358] 112/3,897/1090) 867) 50) 62 
3 6,402| 3,708] 5,451] 6,021| 9,647] 8,254} 223] 77| 105| 105} 2} 4,010) 675| 77) 51) 161/ 667) 53) 602} 30) 156 
4 1,719} 726] 1,227] 1,261] 1,633} 1,558} 110 104] 104] 56 942] 313; 63] 4%] 130] 157] 150} 193) 11} 64 
5 25,667} 12,141] 20,258] 20,983] 33,667| 28,643] 1,436/1289| 775) 767/290/ 17,121} 1,851; 561) 588) 1,276) 5,084/1521) 3,182) 211) 697 
q 6 25,526] 10,732] 18,593] 23,909] 24,944|29,858 | 1,865]... ./1620| 842/644] 14,320} 1,219] 1,968] 1,143} 1,556) 1,716)... . | 3,230) 199) 607 
ite to) 14317 1,409) 1,685) co. SP IS\0 Means eeu 2 SOL UOSR IS Mee Aloe |.say ne BBOSheNer tse 12} 90 
; CY ais eevel oer ean 2926/04. 4 os 1,215] 429 SAB ir VEDI SOA Twit wes 1/407) 565). 280}. 4.0) 0... 48 ene 
: 9 50.56] 28.91] 39.91] 41.38] 66.32| 56.43) 2.83/2.54/1.52/1.51|.57) 33.73) 3.64] 1.10] 1.16} 2.51/10.01)2.99).....). 
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/ I.—Table H.— 
Receipts. 
By va 
& a See 
en 5 e 5 
Collegiate Institutes. g S e 
° ~— — oD e 
= g g a ¢ 
eS q =} ° B = 
fe & oS wy iS 
on on . = Qu B 
oO ai ey, N Cat om n 
Aas S 3 ® n S an 
= hay te 2 2 D Es 
or fax} 
By S 5 3 3 3 5 
H = = 7) ea) a = 
Sie! Sopa iC: $ Cc. see (OF $5, De AO Sup Cs 
WAN IEM ETS YW alin cee ay eerie 879 93 1,887 06 1,650 00 800 00 434 53; 5,651 52 4,315 00 
DaM SEU ire Cot Nan Ns Mae TND Se pega aN ¥1,181 56 1,888 33 2,150 00 1,810 00 995 36 8,025 25 6,251 51 
SPPES CLULIM mare tae ei cis ee: a Yala he 2,960 76 3,636 19 10,450 78 2,301 35 252 00 19,600 99 10,970 00 — 
ANBLAN CLORG Ge ee easels ie pall Read ct Re BN 1h st 7,900 00 2,527 00 1,331 61 13,080 09 9,200 00 
DUBrOCK VALLE tera yma ates *1,282 34 1,450 00 8,843 41 OTOL DO EAA a stete 12.551 25 8,400 00 ~ 
Gr CbarhamMy eel ceed sere 1,222 06 3,300 00 9,008 00 1,076 90 1,075 68 15,674 64 11,000 00 
CPN TOT RN SR A ss nay gis 920° 40 1,779 04 *1.700 00 821 95 1,222 44 6,443 83 4,756 82 
Si CODOUTS IAM. ei. uualan aes *11,348 81 1,893 55 2,486 18 964 00 1,020 15 7,652 69 5,202 46 
91 Collins Wood? Ji. cocasse. *985 62 985 62 3,600 00 1,544 39 873 90 7,989. 58 5,580 85 
AO eA LOS re Aloe mie) cereus e otala alals *1,243 42 2,301 90 56,642 50 2,451 50 1,123 03 68,762 35 7.862 00 
PIUVGOderieby cesses s 1,116 08 1,307 84 3,000 00 1,688 65 1,998 22 9,110 79 5,675 00 
QE UCI Pia, Mocnicit locos es ase *1,372 84 799 79 7,520 70 453 50 12,284 39) 22,431 22 7,773 00 
AS iPeamilton yess eso kes FTG ODP 7S becca 26,678 00 5,992 50 318 00) 39,038 23 20,289 25 
a4 ersollne gi eo cues eels *71,702 48 2,384 52 8,913 00 947 00 457 11 9,404 11 6,020 00 
MOKA ESCO Gries ieseueteia ee ere cee Heep OOOK ATH Moreiuketleraees 8,598 00 5,128 00 730 86 16,726 33 13,847 52 
POW iA Saye ae each tle So2nor. 2,192 64 4,426 25 1,886 75 141 67 9,979 68 7,873 50 
AZASOING OTL Ys Pere rele uelbareasie Hee 1,448 52 1,200 00} 28,000 21 4,040 00 1,563 80 36,252 53 25,315 00 ; 
TS MMORTISDUTS YN Ma sctare Ne leah *1 132203 3,288 96 2406) TOVaE aie lvaua 2,910 85 9,738 00 5.799 24 R 
TORING DANCE Ric te ee slecas *1,141 84 2,700 00 2,900 00 94 00 1,693 82 8,529 66 5,602 28 { 
QOPNIAS ATA AS oy. deante Cs 1,207 88 3829 05 A000; OO) Pai a eee 764 32 9/301 25 7,100 00 a 
PAROTUMTA Eee A pang ols He 92783 2,744 14 2,700 00 1,482 65 824 24 8,943 86 6,147 01 
DDE OTC T EN iee chek eaters bis tate FIB4Se do A ete as ae 18,106 00 14,144 25 384 35 33,983 05 24,742 50 
23 Owen Sound...........6.; *) 289 14 3,212 74 6,250 00 2,379 00 1,790 80} 14.921 68 10,230 00 | 
is We Yeh Rl peas SSE ya me RE 961 56 1,609 20 8,140 16 387 00 1,814 05 '7,911 97 4,890 00 
Qopeetrerporous hin wegen. iI BOSOM mere reacts: 9,000 00 2,449 50 625 97) -18,373 47 9,007 00 | 
ZOMREMITEW tee in eelo wed aiare fen $1,185 89 2,105 10 3,200 00 34 50 6,589 70 18,115 19 5.860 00 : 
DP URIGZELO WD sos.cle-o-els ei diate nok *1,001 85 1,744.08 1,785 00 903 25 174 95 5,609 13 4,515 00 q 
29 St. Catharines! . vel s.doe 1,248 27 2,229 51 6,960 00 95 00 114 00 10,646 78 8,548 40 : 
QOMS TNL LEVIS rem eta tice ns A ete 907 47 1,610 72 2,400 00 1,364 00 648 53 6,980 72 4,891 77 ) 
SOS LT PEMOMAS ens) cite ceatere nies *1,327 28 2,522 42 8,495 34 2,197 00 649 46 15,191 50 11,404 07 
BIMSATIUZA A vas eeiaiercwerena rus *1,358 58 2,005 89 OBS) ZONA hei bele meters 248 37 10,343 06 7.599 90 i 
BOM SOMTOL UNG. Bejcu piers ars) epee *1,028 24 1,658 62 1,900 00 1,378 40 1,952 73 7,917 99 5,023 63 ‘ 
SBTOLRATIOLG Me Blon emotes 72,286 57 1,300 00 7,000 00 3,851 64 638 83 15,077 04 9,130 39 : 
SA OLD LT OV oe are tetsis Nelevastelecea ive *979 49 1,734 87 2,500 00 1,001 00 109 26 6,324 62 5,140 00 
35 Toronto (Harbord)....... coed bag: AU ON i a 27,405 70 7,012 00 1,022 96 37,370 59 27,376 50 , 
36 Toronto (Jameson)....... FL SSO SO Aer se meisteiats 49,382 12 A 2000) een ae 55,011 92 19,693 13 ¥ 
37) LOTORtO (Jarvis) wel: oye: PL STS OA oe reac eles 20,869 18 ER SY PR PAN Sine GR ee 27,569 97 21,807 12 
38)Toronto Junction 4.30.00. 1,245 71 1,688 58 6,575 00 2,164 00 722 45 12,395. 74 8,604 00 
89 Vankleek Hill............ *1,045 22 2,695 22 1,500 00 296 46 234 67 Deli. OF 3,973 72 
AOS WANED Yih erte ie side esse we 830 23 1,295 94 2,000 00 487 10 307 33 4,920 60 3,945 58 
AW UVV ITA GSOP I tuavetderd sitAsb ere 1,350 49 1,392 00 8,880 00 126 00 384 98 12,183 47 9,150 00 
ADVWOOUSTOCK a 5,2 diciec's «+ sr 0 *72,689 97 1,683 59 11,500 00 2,071 50 97 00 17,942 06} —-- 8, 220 00 
EHO UIS Tyee eels ys ce te eer ate 60,874 13 66,507 02} 407,103 91 89,338 49 50,526 37| 674,349 92 398,733 O7 — 


* Grant for Cadet Corps included. 


+ Grant for Technical Education included. 
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Buildings, sites, and all perman- 
ent improvements. 


« 
ee. 
a 
=~ 


aS 
ae 
1 181 00 
2 582 24 
3 370 00 
4 814 89 
6. Uae 
Oy. O30 84 
jon. 193° 68 
4 407 52 
(0 663 90 


4 : 

5 488 80 
5 23,709 83 
i. 161 73 
8 719 42 
9 500 00 
ae 
1 eeeeerr seas 
2 7,106 00 


- —_ 


— 
60,667 93 


———— 


{Grant ($4,500) for Normal College included, 
i 


x 
” 


a 


9,833 78 


Expenditure. 


Repairs to school aecommoda- 
tions. 


eeoece eet oee 


e@eoeceress ceo 


were esse eeee 


se eee eeseeoen 


ing models and equipment for, 


maps, etc., typewriters draw- 
physical education. 


Library, scientific apparatus, 


seeceeee et eee 


8,394 99 


, Stationery, prizes, 


, examinations and other 


expenses. 


School books 
fuel 


HI Ce 


807 84 
1,121 36 
7,585 91 
2,780 01 
2,682 15 
3,760 16 

760 08 

706 70 
1,210 17 
2,055 09 

865 08 
2,907 46 


6,307 56 


2,350 11 
2,104 05 


1,569 82 


6,988 40 

558 80 
1,058 32 
1,558 92 
1,086 91 
5,004 49 
1,597 79 
1,073 77 
2,091 47 


1,367 05 
857 384 
956. 22 
889 24 

2,300 14 


2,166 04 

888 19 
4,469 70 
1,033 21 
5,059 54 
3,387 25 
3,590 00 
1,953 16 

757 13 

744 44 
2,019 80 
1,477 47 


94,958 84 


Charges per year for tuition. 
m 
= 
cS 
=| 
x y 
- 7-4 ea 
o 5) 
— a 
oS 3 
° ZS 
a oq 
Pe Ce $c 
5,300 69 300 83] Res. F. I $5; others $10. 
8,017 42 7 83} $10. 
19 357 75 243 24) $10. 
PSi0SOOO Osis ce City and Co. $10 ; others $16. 
11,575 75 975 50) $5. 
15,506 09 168 55} Res. 6; others $10. 
5,884 96 008 87} $6; $8; $10. 
6,126 84 1,525 85} $12. 
7,539 73 449 80) F. I free; others $10. 
10,580 99 63,181 36] Co. $10; others $14. 
6,657 27 2,453 52) Lower Sch, $6, $8 ; Middle and Upper, $10. 
21,829 67 601 55} City free; Co. and adj. Cos. $10; other 
Cos. $20. 
27,766 48 11,271 75) Res. Jr. Lower Sch. $2.50; other res. $10 ; 
non-res. $25. 
8,672 87 731 24) $7.50. 
TOS TADS beatae 5,6» Se hs Res. $5 to $25; non-res. $15 to $25; 5th 
elass work of Public Sch. free. 
9,937 O1 42 67| Res. Co. and adjacent Cos. $7.50 to $10; 
others $20. 
33,923 28 2,329 25) City and Co. $10 ; others $30. 
7,153 46 2,584 54| Free. 
6,844 12 1,685 54] Town and Co. free ; others $10. 
SES OMS 2 Maltlace lees ate ets Free. 
7,393 91 1,549 95} Town $5; others $10. 
31,864 98 2,118 12) Res. $20 and $25 ; non res $45 and $50. 
14,056 14 865 54} Res. $8 to $12 : Co. $10; others $10 to $15 
7,143 06 768 91| Co. $6; non-res. $16. 
12,873 47 500 00} Res. 1st year $5, other years $10; non-res. 
$25. 
Dt Ra BS ee ted Res. anc Co. free ; others $15. 
DOQQ aye. slce, aise ere Town $6; others $10. 
10,601 75 45 03} Res. and Co. free ; others $16. 
5,932 36 998 36} Res. $5; all others $10. 
14,318 55 872 95| City, 1st year free, other years $10; Co. 
$10; others $30. 
10,087 41 255 65| Free. 
6,010 38 1,907 81) L. Sch. $6 and $8; M. and U. Sch. $10. 
14,287 11 789 93} $10. 
6,287 31 37 81} Town F. I free; others $10. 
35,097 7] 
ee 3 POE SG He S15 Wok ee S21 as nea 2G. * 
sue Be ora 70/88 non-res. in F, I and II $6 extra. 
’ é 
11,311. 58 584 21| $10 ; $15 
9,002 77 218 80) Province free ; others $10. 
4,912 03 8 57| Town $6; Co. $6.75. 
11,487 23 646 24| City and Co. free ; others $30. 
16,936 90 1,005 16} Res. and Co. $7.50 ; non-res. $10. 
572,588 61} 101,761 31] 9 free ; 33 not free. 
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I. —Table H.—Finan 
Receipts. 
aN WR 
S as = 
5 S 
: 3 ; 
High Schools. 3 oe ra 5 : 
ot 2s mM To! Ns 
a 5 = 3 “a 
= iS £ is a = 
On o> bes: 
an an . q Q S 
o — — RR lew} EA n 
5 3 S 8 n 5 wh 
ay joy Q oa o D> Be 
3 J =k = ay S) a o 
7 a P= (2) q fone! a 
rah | I eo & & S 
oO 5 ics cS} by fo) o 
4 = = A sa) s H 
Bees A cota Ai Os Wee Di ee. Sh tla OE 
UIA Keb: coh aKOb ck: WAM note aN IN {c 652 37 771 94 EOL DANG Oh seaig A eIL aI 1,385 78 6,052 09 
DAN IOMGC els s scaper tel scissors % 734 32 734 22 2,784 15 213 50 32 8) 4,499 04 
SB RATT PLLOL Hee ei tao ie tale) on 627 54 627 54 2,400 00 155 00 1,073 55 4,883 63 
AVA TEE UIT PEN MAST tivale ' cueiieiee *681 84 1,109 36 6,571 31 825 40 230 08 9,487 99 
SD PATTIMETIS WN cists Gk News oforlteys aa 744 12 1,781 31 1,350 :25 398 25 1,157 85 5,401 78 
GRMULOLA Hehe Pee eRe 605 71 700 00 950 00 631 50 525 31 3,412 52 
i BeCAMSVILLe Ie oaks bie ae 482 66 500 00 GEG TOS Nae enie ee 708 79 2,658 43 
S BelleviLiee ne aen we wine se 921 25 500 00 4,012 12 QO TO rains erate 5,695 12 
SO Bowman ville wins oben e sets 841 65 2,249 63 2,360 00 297 10 160 62 5,909 00 
OSB rAGTOLGMEA ce enna. 611 87 611 84 600 00 811 00 441 87 3,076 58 
PAIS PATA LOM ie sesh g em les ele o's 871 67 2,300 00 3,100 00 1,204 00 590 69 8.066 36 
AQIS TOM. erence. ara sichel 476 31 952 05 SHO ROO ate tka state 763 81 3,142 17 
ESMCMIECOM Melua ace cele see 599 59 1,607 96 1,300 00 72 00 960 68 4,540 23 
14.Campbeliford 1.02% oi. We). 716 28 716 21 2,807 80 372 10 1,209 70 5,822 09 
15: Carletom\Place ees... es 723 43 723 43 3,000 00 340 68 95 38 4,382 92 
SG OF gb hears ne ie aS SM as la 589 13 1,542 55 O45) OO cass Seay at ae 501 98 3,883 66 
TCL CSLE Yin seven crs muss lees lcpie tet 585 25 917 42 1,700 00 850 00 104 67 4,157 34 
NS COlpornie wc waka a 495 69 495 04 LSD ONO Wee tet teers 1,867 44 4,213 77 
AOPCOTI WAL ie wala lent 922 66 2,545 22 S568 2S linus slae steelers 5,396 81 17,4382 97 
QOPDESCTOMLORAc wc eare cea eed 669 32 669 32 2,100 00 202 00 551 17 4,191 81 
PARPVTITNCAS a veins cess estes (yh! abote *707 67) 1,057 67 1,000 00 636 00 250 73 3,652 07 
22s VENT VAU ede eee save aes 703 21 2,791 81 OOO) OO) eels lene: 213 08 4,708 05 
QS DUC carer ntd haley Cre tie les 6538 09 2,062 07 900 00 521 00 1,220 73 5,356 89 
VACH AST LOLORUO uo aki eae 535 68 1,400 00 6,891 18 748 50 TUNE 20 20,709 06 
DOW MLOT EN ah wea etel sia estas eee beep yalars 549 88 726 08 900 00 399 00 76 06 2,651 02 
DO WHSSE Nace hia amen aval oleets We say: 882 45 2,098 50 2,000 00 19 75 926 72 5,927 42 
PTPRETOUS! « Geena abe tite mune ne 612 19 612 19 1,800 00 491 00 1,101 47 4,616 85 
QEMMOLEST Was ois tae IAA 627 33 1,410 33 800 00 336 00 415 60} - 3,589 26 
DOMPOrtANV ILL a Mae eae aye DDL P WARSI iene eats Less SAN ea enws dome 139 15 4,710 33 
20 {GaManOQue Weer. oscars 811 09 1,061 09 2,760 96 111 50 40 00 4,784 64 
SINGEOreetOw ON. 22) e eee 701 8&8 1,108 51 730 83 1,050 00 296 22 3,887 39 
SI NLETNIC OCs Wevate Weetalaucreolonstapate 625 21 866 18 650 00 708 00 66 15 2,915 54 
BST GTAVEM DUIS: sce ser veel SSE ated Meyda Leite) 1,100 00 435 00 112 00 2,643 38 
SAMUI S OVA ie te eich tue mao date Ts ots 476 17 550 00 LTD OO ER ewe 1,208 72 2,409 89 
Bo Hla versville si ibe, Bae ties 618 57 800 00 GCoOFOOI a Ae tae 1,386 46 3,455 03 
BO MELALTISTOM Me as Wali mrueiste aes 639 22 639 20 1.818 55 654 00 105 55 3,856 52 
BAMA WKESDULY, s:cch0le'es/-6 ele alors 572 84 1,582 84 (BUI Fi ee RUN s 2 yes Os aonb al 2,866 85 
STI LOG WO eral leece'si cts eroldore alate 774 50 1,887 06 STUNG Ceieetaut ie ee 1,426 65 5,399 86 
B9ekKem ptville we eval eal 786 66 1,036 66 2,000 00 960 50 414 02 5,197 84 
A URVCT OVE. 2 Ud Cece bralsteeierete D244 290 pss Reec ei vee Bi2DO DOO IN tes Warsras eer alah orate stele eiaters 4,494 90 
AV AKAN CATOINGs.,5 9h cLicise sleet 789 17 1,287 89 1,767 00 1,292 00 8,080 12 13,216 18 
A SCANS TON ce LN nee es 705 67 1,605 67 1,500 00 108 75 508 7 4,478 82 
AS MIISTOWICL Cee eiNr Cumtaatene wks 689 54 800 00 1,100 00 1,202 02 158 93 3,950 49 
AMAIA CATR II Al ate Ge eatin at cit aha te 664 13 752 35 1,000 00 1,170 25 321 38 3,908 11 
NSN OC KS | OX CHR EAD hae Wears Ts wo rua Aca 604 30 1,105 52 800 00 564 00 645 82 3,719 64 
AGUIM AK TIM Nays secre Ween labe mts 741 45 1,813 60 450 00 1,693 00 979 8d 5,677 90 
AG PMICHTOLOG 5 Relctoheieie lar areraiete 869 78 1,748 05 2,500 00 884 00 402 43 6,404. 26 
MASE NULGUAINGIRS (20 cetenare ye Sele 569 63 468 40 3,300 00 434 95 141 47 4,964 45 
BOUMITCH OU ase Rima mae styetees 624 31 800 00 1,600 00 494 10 259 11 QTC OD 
DOANEOUMTITAM ONES E cn.0 k crtie evethhe e's *772 381 1,399 34 1,400 00 644 75 161 52 ' 4,378 42 
OLPNE wis Denies creche ede 584 87 1,855 00 GOO OOS Me cee piet eal ie Bail 3,482 58 
ODN CWEASTION. Dei sa we ta™ b. 485 39 725 37 GOOROO I Ricrararnatarrantts 581 02 2,391 78 
SING WIMATK CUscdie ews oe lcselele 718 69 700 00 1,100 00 813 50 309 90 3,642 09 
DAMN SATA ryote se cl Reale et 443 57 500 00 DOO OOHA aramer Sai wees 470 30 1,963 87 
55 Niagara Falls South...... 501 51 1,100 00 T 200K OO ee trate tee 2,148 84 4,950 35 
DET NOT UN BAY i aoh a ce es dae 1,280 1S) enh ale es 2,870 00 BAO OOM Retin mek cs 4,699 18 
57 Norwood ..... RU Apr atts 5 aie *652 84 991 65 1.091 00 631 00 PPX 5) 3,639 24 
DS AO MRVILUCE cae an te sisted patesereie 655 26 509 46 1,400 00 480 00 518 94 3,563 56 


* Grant ($50) for Cadet Corps included. + Grant for Technical Education ineluded. 
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Expenditure. 
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moe ae eS Bie 
ie) fo S 5 2 2 Pay 
i i Py S va = 4 = q 

ay — ; q a 5 AS Pa 
ee S) AS ss 3 
es g 3 Se 38 ge Charges per year for tuition. 
aS a gue 32 2 
ee Juss Spd o ag 8 
ents iS ae ns no 7c 
EES  & SODL 4a 5 
ce) a £ aoe gk 2 5, s 
© ss Ba Paes) a aS 8 g 
eee 38 3 3 00% Soe 5 = 
eS oS 2Aaesg SAo = 3 
a 
: CRAG SEacc Sie $ e¢. $c. $ Cc 
YC ME RO Ra P< ARR arn 1,168 55 4,199 65 1,852, 44| Free. 
SOOKOO | saierataes.'soleret. 61 58 603 78 4,412 81 86 23) Res. $1; Co. ae non-res. $6. 
77:75 SON ets slars oie e8 544 47 4,010 86 872 77| Res. free ; non-res. $10. 
5,670. 23 320 89 124 03 578 82 9,223 97 214 02) $10. 
SED ROu er elas Sis Wace's 9 00 667 25 4,578 96 822 82) Res. free ; Co. $5; others $10. 
PSO ASO ibieretetete vio’ we 53 95 458 70 3,188 25 224 27) $10. 
EH eld 2 50 7 00 844 82 2,254 32 404 11] Free. 
ee iliciicree Aceon tals cae ve ae 845 08 5,695 12]............| Res. free ; others $25. 

9 262 45 286 32 14 02 763 10 5,379 91 533 09| Co. free ; others $4, $6, $7.50. 
| MOSS ores ee Pee Secon | Sy pM a aa 763 62 2,473 62 602 96| Res. Ist year free ; others $10. 

tl 1,538 90 437 18 46 25 707 72 7,980 05 86 31/ $10 

We tare tes Jick « 113/23 87 83 358 14 2,509 28 632 $9) Free. 

13 2 00} © 320 88 42 36 747 49 3,990 18 550 05} Village and Co. free; others $4.50. 
14 AIRE OMe VERE IES Sy gt ene 58 93 A 3o0.22 S227 09 were rsre etek H. S. D. $6; Co. and adjoining Cos. free. 
BIBL OS si ecttiare : ae 822 31 22 20 565 76 4,875 27 7 65} H. 8. D. free; Lanark and Carleton Cos. 
“4 $5; others $10, 

16 69 80 151 20 45 58 429 50 2,854 50 1,029 16} Free. 
pi? DZOH OO Grelslbin jes © arose 314 038 61 67 3,903 98 253 36} $10. 
p18 ' 246 10 31 24 85 55 374 90 2,483 87 1,779 90! Free. 
19 5,728 78 379 21 963 25 1,069 62 14,280 86 8,152. 11]. Free. 
Ee L39"S81 22 50 929/62 haere: Sola. 330 59} Res. free ; others $10. 
Be ora sic jn’e's « « 19 94 72 05 575 58 8,200 05 452 02) Res $9.50; non-res. $10. 
p22 7 00 SOTO Nealweversscerolet 859 75 A108) OD |sericee staan, Free. 
23 129 49 94 66 9 66 643 54 8,843 83 1,513 06} $10. 
MeL OOO 1) )efelniozess ores vist sil erate ied eaienare 402 87 16,513 20 4,195 86| Res. and Co. $10; others $20. 
eee 39 80 49 14 321-12 2,600 06 50 96; Res. 5; Co. and non-res. $10. 

ADS 5 OSCARS 93 62 31 00 699 91 4,403 87 1,523 55) Res. and Co. free; others $10. 
DUS a ae 47 42 105 05 538 81 3,801 28 815 57| H. S. D. free; others $10. 

BRS ae Soe Sie) fosilddda dau boc 688 02 3,176 85 412 41; Town $10; Co. free. 
ORAS ener 50 25 295 96 314 957 3,997 44 712 89) Free. 
Be ret, accra ihe kt lle ag 31 50 1,068 80 BETES |e laste alate tele Res. free ; Co. and non-res $5. 

EERE. s(5 5,0! «(5 49 07 25 00 669 82 PL OOMESO ee akteg alate ehare Ba i$7): others $10. 

BPs oe, sce BOUSO Weeks ste weatsrte ve 496 99 DEON) OA lise caver aici $10 
33 3 00 5 60 8 98 628 15 2,628 73 14 65| F. I $5 ; other F’s. $10. 

Ronis ciei|pe'alne ths 's ot os 25 00 380 53 1,905 53 504 36] Free. 

Ba Rebert eos) sis% YU sleoaidnn didace 779 48 3,256 71 198 32] Free 
36 90 15 23 10 37 83 529 69 By SOONO2 || oletalots!s larete oes s $10. 
Mae ese cia iolicielelgre at oi cle a ialsichoraleyece ele 6380 85 DoT DIALS 4 intyoor Free 
MM Same cl Sc cheu ys sas, as @ -3 00 954 12 4,437 12 962 74] Free. 

39 =: 120 58 85 16 50 00 984 11 DeTO MSA ris cise states H. S. D. free ; Co. $5; others $25. 
NOES Oy 07 ae ia 43 17 486 26 A494 QO oe hinds eau ee non-res $10. 

! 4 5,877 50 482 71 75 98 720 5d 11,187 42 2,028 76) H.S 'D. $8 ; Co. $10. 
DEE eee 66 98 52 08 362 75 3,951 81 527 01} Co. ‘free: outside Co. $10. 
| re Bfaials weave" sit USO lo Sab aad on 907 47 8,907 47 43 02} Town, ist yr. $9 ; all others $10, 

44 151 15 129 37 81 02 673 41 3,714 95 193 16] $10 

HOY Soe eae 141 98 156 25 311 61 3,059 84 659 80 Res. $7 ; Co. and others $10. 
WAG oS yok 83 00 131 71 729 16 4,703 87 974 03) $10. 

47 765 22 TA Nia reel Woee is 189 29 6,254 25 150 01} Town, Ist yr. $5; other yrs. $8; others $10. 

48 934 81 17 67 137 85 832 80 4,923 18 41 32) Res. $5: non-res $10. 

FAO ae S882 | his oS cinavee 6 «6 116 35 659 82 3,749 45 28 07| Town $6 ; Co. $10. 
0) 181 60 ZO ILO Walaterereteicie tare’ ell 1,014 72 4,329 63 48 79| F. I free to res. ; others $10. 

Dla 93°80 47 52 65 48 340 25 3,092 10 390 48]} Free 

GS ee 17 23 57 49 330 83 1,755 55 636 23 iecce outside Co. $7.50. 

53 A OTA erred asl a iaiortials ' 74 36 820 09 SiO4ZHOO Serer «teas state $10. 

Bidets etd Rise 13 40 50 00 523 60 1,955 75 8 12] Free. 

DO Maine se tions 58 33 88 54 386 48 3,024 98 1,925 37] Free. Z 
«686 24OELO ETE Reece hee 108 86 715 89 4,344 85 354 33) Lower and Mid. Schs, $10; Upper $35. 

i testi ae 22 76 1 87 598 23 3,072 86 566 38) $6 

58 41 15 140 45 96 97 540 09 ROR AI eas aA odor $d 5 $8. 
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: I.—Table H.—Financial ~ 
a 
Receipts. y 
<2 o x3 
igh : ; = el 5 : : 
High Schools a = 2 © g é 
(a) ~~ Ys} = -— 
Fy = 3 = . = @ 
5 FS e so i 3 i 
2 of - “ F S z  @ 
> — mel o 5) = t 
3 a a & g 8 B 4 
es 1 is ray oO aw o ; 
a E 2 g 5 = 3 - 
B 5 5 = Es 6 $ 
4 = = a 6a = a = 
es s 
Bien ear ce $y we, S rece $ ¢. $ ¢. Ses 4 
DILOMeEeMEe TL Mea Re 428 19 428 19 916 17 168 00 ih alts) 1,951 74 1,550 00 4 
60 Orangeville vot. .70 2.2 841 25 1,200 00 1,600 00 1,367 50 846 02 5,854 77 4,560 00 _ 
GIVOSIA Wai Wane wees G 8380 53 1,714 45 2,500 00 418 50 5,729 20 11,192 68 4,797 12.— 
G2 PREIS racy Lin nn aun, 718 11 718 11 3,108 00 SAQKOM yar dete teeters 4,865 23 3,602 50 4 
Gorse VCD UT qe Hoon ian gene 698 73 742 62 1,325 00 933 70 648 76 4,348 81 3,121 00 — 
64. .Pembro kes. ys aie is hee 749 47 749 47 By SOL MO ous eater ae 7 67 5,371 40 4,345 00 
GOLEM CLATISUISMETIE he wise dc aisle sete lars inie tacks ane tale eee te 2;0000Ol oon siceemeis « 2,895 98 4,895 98 960 00 
6G PRelrole are eg BAOu yer Ne 797 30 1,808 07 2000 O08 ocrntseeterst 3 4,006 13 9,211 50 4,137 30 — 
Gee LC LO Mice ie carer 867 13 2,003 O01 2,000 00 44 00 2,788 32 8,202 46 4,908 34 — 
68; Rlantapenet. Sayre. aoe: 800 00 DAO ai Uso a Meats canes Susiater 6 tee 1,040 23 8,015 14 2,288 75 
6OSParVA rth eee 1 363,221 eu arenas on. 2s SOO SOS Tea enae eee 521 91 4,781 11 2,990 00 — 
FOUPOTt DOVENA Ay it eens 467 48 467 48 avinye Su aaa ae Allie BAN irk 1,780 “ 1,497 25 © 
MEL OLrtU Hie Ine wee wa 567 70 850 00 1,200 00 491 50 502 20 3,611.40] ' 2,405 00 
W2MOLG EOD Grey Nel Nl Me Dip 920 57 2,446 95 1,809 36 687 00 97 43 5,961 31 4,916 66 — 
Con EORE RELLY Aas, seer iMina aes *746 35 1,308 80 2,100 00 296 00 415 33 4,866 48 3,540 00 _ 
(40 POL’ ROWAN coe 427 99 700 00 ASAT Zia alten as 21 00 1,633 71 1,389 50 
MO TESCOL GH eer eile) Deen gan 644 77 406 73 2,250 00 105 50 76 02 8,483 02 2,410 70 | 
“Or Richmond HWko2ee es 568 44 880 16 800 00) . 970 44 206 50 2,925 54 2,039 50 
Mim ROCKIANCL Smee Li eae 381 68 1,181 68 TS 200" OO ees convert, cea lhapateisressekstere are 3,213 36 1,450 00 — 
78 Sault Ste. Marie ......... A221 PSA aise ita 3,000 00 1,083 00 13,539 55 18,793 89 3,440 00 © 
WARSI COC CE Rael enya econ 819 77 2,154 75 S87 OO iat eouele eran 49 81 4,911 93 4,147 50 © 
SONS Shallisn ow wae a) TAALOL i ars Ae ee 3,481 93 QV ZOO clase ean 4,444 94 3,840 00 — 
SlASmrhiv Uke ee ee ols 457 92 699 50 SOO 00 eer arta ret 877 03 2,934 45 1,490 00 ~ 
SZISUILIIM SS ee Ae En ee 40 06 895 77 701 97 283 00 264 08 2,684 88 2,058 25 | 
83 iStreetsville..2.0. 362.05. .4 473 22 1,150 00 420 00 203 00 1,345 42 3,591 64 2,085 33 — 
S47 Svden hem ohana 614 40 2 OOOO) Us eee eiieletens 389 90 228 17 3,332 47 2,029 00 | 
SOME HOTOIdy ke Sena 515 91 515 38 400 001 eid ee ore Prey 653 20 3,084 49 1,800 00 | 
SORENSON PUL eee a 626 75 626 75 1,300 00 616 50 845 82 4,015 82 2,703 98) 
Sch LOLOMTOAT CCH NLC LN Gua 2 ares) svalertcfevete bate elena tele epee 33,310 00 0,625 78 746 80 39,682 58 30,458 99 : 
SSaLrem tO: ivan ee se ciel 731 85 794 70 5,239 88 59 00 2,469 60 9,295 03 3,428 26 e 
cet) BB. cl cp ie Hee) A WAP ns A *704 79 819 29 1,200 00 640 87 460 34 3,825 29 2,690 00 ‘ 
QOMVITeT Tate NGL Ne ll eee metatiny 447 73 597 73 DOO S00 Persesrea ores 465 87 2,061 38 1,350 00 
OTE aAler tomas Meni. a eee 786 04 1,088 53 2,100 00 787 50 373 86 5,135 93 4,000 00 © 
QQ Wiarasville wae ne, 437 77 437 77 858 94 208 85 142 48 1,585 81 1,306 50 — 
93eW aterGowml:. we ue eae 504 07 904 07 450 00 315 50 611 82 2,785 46 2,100 00 
OS SWIiATETTOL: Myla isi eee 638 49 1,542 40 SOOHOO reer cee 483 90 3,464 79 2,374 39 | 
OOM WA TLOLAS Ghee teeta 674 17 1,836 67 600 00 505 00 1,562 74 5,178 58 2,876 92 | 
OSE Wella Gack a ea eae 687 65 1,972 46 PZ QOOKOOM See es sectors 1,711. 59 6,371 70 3,272 74 
OTRPNNGS COMM Rios wel ch cho Mores 614 51 700 00 700 00) 648 00 482 53 3,145 04 2,274 25 
OSMAN LAT EON y auc tale went atone 630 49 630 49 1,400 00 858 50 1,340 23 4,359 71 2,569 49 
99 Williamstown ........... 674 24 789 5d QEDOG BTA areca cesta ees 819 45 4,879 98 8,000 00 | 
LOOP NVA SAIN Ni. c's! sisal yie'e «cts Aciete ee’ eelte ene epee 1,029 00 367 60 11,302 85 12,699 45 1,140 00 
1 Totals, High Schools ...... 66,968 90}. 101,363 97; 208,891 82 42,729 00) 115,478 61} 535,432 30 317,738 24 © 
2 Totals, Collegiate Institutes 60,874 13 66,507 02! 407,103 91 89.338 49 50,526 87} 674,349 92 398,733 07 
3° Grand totals; 1906. ......22 127,843 03) 167,870 99} 615,995 73} 182,067 49} 166,004 98} 1,209,782 22 716,471 381 
4 Grand totals, 1905.......... 121,688 85) 154,953 45) 541,624 14) 128,886 50} 149,163 29) 1,096,266 23 666,547 38 
ORLINCTEASES) See ietyycls bo sietlacere 6,204 18 12,917 54 74,371 59 3,180 99 16,841 69} 118,515 99 49,923 93 | 
OPI CCICASESEAM Cater on cae nll areema tone sae otra tance cele ians lt Shetevol aie AML cs Silat setap ails oNeders eeel tay wtaidte oicteselnis || cucl crates cteste eM estate tacts eames | 
7 Percentages Di atetents stats ta eiomiets 10.57 13.88 50.92 10.91 DESO Ae Bh lotr ey tte oye 69.61 


* Grant ($50) for Cadet Corps included. 
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Expenditure. 
' S44 
1 & 8 o 
3 ache See 
fo) ion’) a 
S| Suyk- Si 
: gsc | 28 
i) e258 S 
3 OE oS ao 
3 SoS 26 
pias oous cr 2 
° CARs oe 3 
} Sha O aS i 
fs! Shes at Natl pea 
CS) © 728 na g uo) 
DQ "sa OO oO ns ° q 
° neo Ssg 2 
~ mac, Oh s Lite} [or 
ie me Ae BSAA gT 3 
ES Pog = fap, Se ® tS 
oa | oD) aH 
Some C3 $200: $) 2h 3 $ ec. 
5 61 18 50 811 96 1,886 07 
176 54 130 93 755 03 5,622 50 
31 71 108 82 863 58 10,573 78 
Slei2 120 26 773 4 4,527 95 
105 58 177 30 539 438 8,943 31 
64 30 161 87 800 23 5,371 40 
-25 10 750 22 701 66 4,895 98 
70 38 122 05 650 33 5,048 22 
Be fate AN 173) O03 710 43 6,955 95 
RB ie ot cial 18 01 556 02 2,966 69 
CA aee 98 02 874 77 4,557 11 
Ghose, Sete 98 88 184 51 1,780 64 
DSO A COO COE Net a tee 711 47 3,116 47 
Bere nese van a! 109 35 935 30 5,961 31 
S Gherobetecaac ie 98 23 669 83 4,795 02 
40 00 ss ral 168 50 1,633 71 
5 ea ee as ae 20 75 907 23 3,379 10 
QOSSIIES ere ee 406 81 2,466 €2 
NG Saas aa 50 00 213 36 1,713 36 
ic) CORB Scenes REPRE ARR 486 46 4,523 46 
DM oct i 175 23 505 43 4,911 938 
54 73 78 05 435 51 4,444 94 
24 18 174 64 217 25 1,911 83 
16. 00 PBS) 290 10 2,376 60 
70 89 125 41 309 91 2,591 54 
BOLO = Aocsesainok 397 77 Syl) Se 
3 95 46 25 508 59 2,433 20 
26 44 9 89 TE Vl 3,485 28 
424 05 1,650 98 7,130 87 39,682 58 
350 30 332 59 3,592 70 8,003 85 
Oe aR 11 78 980 98 3,825 29 
NP sae ate Ay 29 63 127 06 1,531 69 
77 87 34 25 556 15 4,668 27 
QOUOD |i. ese ise ton e 247 56 1,585 81 
25 00 2 00 392 96 2,785 46 
3 85 54 40 514 27 2,946 91 
Bicone tees 671 28 3,548 95 
21S 20) aig SEP anes 601 64 4,082 95 
43 48 142 40 234 78 3,145 04 
POS e eles ety 1,691 37 4,283 30 
Li eR Stee 96 11 973 55 4,098 95 
Bis Reads Ate : 14 75 703 91 2,890 66 
7,198 24 9,313 15 70,658 68] 456,705 34 
9,883 78 8,394 99 94,958 84) 572,588 61 
17,032 02 17,708 14| 165,617 47| 1,029,294 45 
19,548 71 23,010 99} 191,876 08] 1,004,498 24 
Seatac eres Fate M Maa tice steno ene rath Miecionc cole sieinne 24,796 21 
2,516 69 5,302 85 QE 25S NOM sihe oieretecare 
AI65 aks7P- G8 OO Mtes lorrtacct teteerck: 
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9,808 79 
78,726 46 
101,761 31 


180,487 77 
91,767 99 


88,719 78 
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Charges per year for tuition. 


H. S. D. free; others $10. 
Town $9; others $10. 

F. I free ; others $7.50. 
Res. free; non-res. $20. 
$6 ; $8 ; $10. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Res. $6.50 ; non-res, $10. 
Town $9; Co, free; others $9. 
F. I free ; others $7.50. 
Free. 

Res. free ; non-res. $5. 
$10. y 


$10. 

H. S. D. and Co. free; others $10. 
Res. free ; Co. #5; others $10. 
Free. 

$10. 


$5. 

Res. of Co. $5 ; non-res. $10. 

Free. 

Lower and Middle Schs. $7.50 ; Upper $10, 

Ist yr. free; 2nd $9; 3rd $15; specials $2 
per term. 

Free. 

Res. $5; Co, and non-res, $7.50. 

Free. 

$10. 

Res. $7.50; Co. and non-res. $10. 

Free. 

Res. $10 ; Co. free; others $10. 

Free. 


50 free ; 50 not free. 
9 free ; 33 not free. 


59 free ; 83 not free. 
57 free; 83 not free. 


2 free. 


41.55 free : 58.45 not free. 
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Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance, $35.02 ; average attendance, $56.93. 
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Table I.—Attendance, Pupils in the schoc 
i 
Pupils. Number of pupilsin— | N aes of pupil 
ce fey) n 
an. 
a, 
: 3 qs 
Collegiate Institutes. I Og 
= ; me 
5 3 8 Boles 
2 } = } Sq 
Se mM Ss) Ber 
0) NM M Van} 
a a0 ®o — . 
PU = # 5 | S | 308 
ss 2 8 ® > cas a BSE 
° 4 ° > e) us a Se 
el S) a < 4 = = = 
SB) INasd bool en QA aE Mh a Meany a Man IA CB aa ge 63 82 145 87 79 44 Ze, 60 
ZEB ATIC fo aie aap nok hed Cnnaderc tel ala erereee ele axe aS 126 140 266 163 132 105 29 165 
U0 6X21 0 BHO Woy ys MIAN baa ed aN Mb NU Ol BOIS 182 135 317 191 208 92 Ly, 170 
Ai BAMULONG eng cere elas bello ee 209 235 444 270 289 10d 50 313 
DY BIOCK valle Nee we cree Mm oe Lea 166 187 393 228 226 95 32 268 
GHC TATA My ah: Ziel ee ana aaa a eas Sera Ne 222 243 465| 301 289 152 24 341 
BF COUT TN Fore Taha Ca a tata ee an MI 70 78 148 90 100| - 36 2 86 
Si CODOUTE Rs einen Ge scenes seen pas 74 110 184 105 73 103 8 124 
Or Coline woods mwas e oO ate evap ee 104 136 240 149 128 95 17 162 
TNO Ue A Ue NU A RR ie Cat oN ak 136 164 300 185 191 93 16 184 
PT eG OGeri Cheerios eke le shin ae ee aT 99} 159 258} 155 133 89 36 149 
GARE] PRU alata pen clare o atevar mee hel ies teens ols 154 175 329 216 208 88 33 261 
PS PREP ATT COM! Me tee ea RMD aL Oa age 432 426 858 538 417 299 142 709 
AA VIM ETSOM ear oc Weasels Leaeestoreaes ora ei 116 115 231 132 174 35 22 108 
TO PIONS STO ev eicios share uy oreo cen ete 259 321 580 356 311 241 28 491 
dl HILT LSE Vicer, Sergey oe ed cy Se Ne ea ee Na 146 171 317 199 165 125 27 196 
EMO GOMES IE Pier ula iels meas ele Oe Ae 540 520 1,060 617 691 264 105 844 
LS MMOLTIS DULL eliceieee eine seas cee eee 81 105 186 120 63 98 295 73 
EO UNE DATO EN ORE MR tie cell Gree Monee Nis Ban eas 106 157 263 Ne 154 77 32 123 
2OiNinig are Hall sae bis eile Acetate uae 120 192 312 192}: 225 62 25 236 
Pa Cal Oro UNE Remiab Lc MOI NA AM aunt au My x aR ie ce Nye 144 156 300 190 211 63 26 164 
DE OLEA WO: ee CoN re es ce piacere eta ranean 463 386 849 568 669 137 43 742 
2SsOW eM SOUNGI kee hea aaek a hela cee eae 209 263 472 239 234 178 60 275 
D4 SPOTL Ee! Ok SUR LICL Le seater 5 89 109 198 183 150 29 19 120 
25 Reter Porous hy yi gO Ee Ne tnt em naus aiets 170; 182 352} 270 278 52 DY 301 
YEW ROTITE Wiss chats ck aie sc aur iee eee te 124 174 298 168 194 88 Gig 144 
QT RIGSCCOW IM <0 Solace teeters cee SURAT Soy Mees 103 102 205 113 183 56 16 , 8d 
28 StACAMMATIN CS wen aonc ene neem les 134 188 322 197 226 66 30 211 
ZORS UL MLAT Vas fechas tate Me Re noel oaiale tobe 113 165 278 189 130 111 37 135 
BOSC MOM AS s WHat sis ce cette eee TUNE ere A 218; 261 479 290 368 80 ol 363 
SL /SATR IA Qa ie uy ST OU arth a aka SUNY ae 130 202 332 221 222 92 18 253}: 
SA SECALOLEI UA Seat taney del st mera Oeel anal: ee te 2 121 233 154 119 85 29 95 
OOM OULALLOLA Gs aay, A murs Lag cme ne rae bere 176 182 358 PDA PANG 105 36 278) 
DASSULADIT OV" ste sin alot he eons oy ata Cee tetas ee 96) 2.101 197 112 112 75 10 110 
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Subjects compared. 


Population 
School population between the ages of five and 
sixteen years, up to 1884 (and five to 
twenty-one subsequently ) 
High Schools (including Collegiate Institutes) 
Normal College and Normal and Model Schools 
Total Public Schools in operation 
Total Roman Catholic Separate Schools...... 
Grand total of all schools in operation 
Total pupils attending High Schools (includ- 
ing Collegiate Institutes) 
Total students and pupils attending Normal 
College, Normal and Model Schools...... 
Total pupils attending Public Schools....... , 
Total pupils attending Roman Catholic Sepa- 
rate Schools 
Grand total students and pupils attending 
High, Public, Separate Schools, Normal 
College, and Normal and Model Schools. 
Total amount paid for the salaries of Public 
and Separate School Teachers........... 
Total amount paid for the erection and repairs 
of Public and Separate School Houses, 
and for libraries, apparatus, books, fuel, 
Stahonenyy, Cle, dali cae wate 
Grand total paid for Public and Separate 
School Teachers’ salaries, the erection and 
repairs to School houses, and for libraries, 
ADPALALUS, CLC... A eel ae wlereiemtaer ahaa vemied as 
Total amount paid for High School (and 
Collegiate Institute) Teachers’ salaries. 
Total amount paid for erection and repair of 
High School (and Collegiate Institute) 
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houses, maps, apparatus, prizes, fuel, 
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Grand total paid for educational purposes as 
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Total Public and Separate School Teachers... 
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447,726 
102 

3 
4 261 
161 
4,527 
5,696 


800 
382,719 


18,924 


408,139 
$1,093,516 


$379,672 


$1,473,188 
$94,820 


$19,190 


$1,587,198 
4,890 
2,849 
2,041 


1,620,851 


495,756 
104 

3 
4,490 
171 
4,768 
7,968 


800 
433, 256 


21,406 


463,430 
1,371,594 


835,770 


2,207,364 
141,812 


31,360 


2,380,536 
5,476 
2,626 
2,850 
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494,804 
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4,955 
185 
5,248 
9,229 


900 
465,908 


24,952 


500,989 
2,038,099 


1,035,390 


3,073,489 
211,607 


51,417 


3,336,513 
6,468 
3,020 
3 448 
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484,919 © 
2,144,448 


882, 526 
3,026, 974 
253, 864 


89,857 


3,370,695 
6,857 
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3,795 
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3,742,105 
327,452 


~ 168,160 


937,717 
7,594 
2,718 
4,876 


1,301,289 


. 4,053,917 


470,828 


215,871 


4,740,616 
8,480 
2.770 
5,710 


1,329,609 


4,215,670 
532,837 


183,139 


4,931,646 
9,128 
2,784 
6,344 


1,627,028 


4,825,160 
547,402 


222,278 


5,594,840 
9,631 
2311 
7,320 


2,492, 006 


6,161,236 
666,547 


337,951 


7,165,734 
9,926 
1,967 
7,959 


1887. 1892. 1897. 1902. 1905. 1906. 
* + ] 

1 ele Ol See A PANG yest isi ae ibe bd Neti Me oui IN) 
611,212| 595,238 590,055 584,512 578,032 595,257 
112 128 130 134 140 142 
6 6 7 8 8 8 
5,277 5,577 5,574 5,671 5,793 5,797 
229 312 340 391 428 443 
5,624 6,023 6,051 6,204 6,369 6,390 
17,459 22, 837 24,390 24,472 28 661 29,392 
1,204 1,270 1,492 1,709 1,499 1,526 
462, 839 448,204 441,157 420,094 410,270 413,290 
30,373 37,466) 41,620 45,964 49,324 50,760 
511,875 509,777 508,659 492 239 489,754 494,968 
2,458,540 2,752,628 2,886,061 3,198, 132 3,669,230/ 3,880,548 
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716,471 


312,828 


7,432,500 
10,053 
1,881 
8,172 
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$ 5 ef 
Ei 3 | 
| s Re 
Name of Institute. + 5 es & a 
Ss Oo co) — oes 4 
f ; any Ais 5 
ie) MS) RS Se est 
E z a ae B 
Zz 4, \aateee ais = 
$ Cc $C $ 
VSN TSc00 co: Beas gE ae IO ES A MR 1 LOT cil thet ae tie GCA 3 ALT i, Ta a 
PC MIDEAME AA te UM RNY. oy re 1 150 25 00 25:00 ao oa eae 
3 Bruce, East...... He CeO oe 1 122 ZK OO Nicene alee ener 
SE MOLUICEH A WERE arsine ei Sapa 1 77 25 00 25 00 18 75% 
Di Carleton aioe) ee uk Orn ge ae 1 158 25 00 20 00d ne rele 
Oe DUTORE Ig N18 LOC RAN eh 1 36 25 00 25 00 9 00 
PUTTAR eS ee BRR aT a aig 1 92 25 00 25 00 23 00 — 
ohio BSTE oF Bar hht heapte ame DER ACM ARG CARL 1 120 25 00 25.00) | ae let eae 
gst Fa bs Pl RBM be Nee Gh Game ty ! i TOF eraketee skis. 5 5 chard RARE Ta ae ee oer 
LOM ese SO Norihe 4 nee cay ons de 1 60 25 00 OOO V5 GUGM ain oa 
LWA TEKS ep qxtilo: OYUN 2 La S WME My yar NAL 1 114 25 00 50 00 20 75° 
AZ VROR EOTTAG Wit vcrctile way belsoneae ates I 150 25 00 25'.00. x5 ie 
PS EMEP ALITY itso eid awa ia toy 1 94 25 00 20 OO! FS ane eae 
RA renvalle Uk aia uln nen by aniaon 1 106 25. 00 20: \O0 a. Caer ae 
LS Greys Masbad acu ey wale! tues 1 31 25 00 25, 00os 2 Soe ee ae 
IO PG rey. South . Vee ou ae OF 1 64 25 00 25 00 16 00 
PT MOTE YN VOR s Sacto. eyelet ea ye 1 105 25 00 25 00 12,504 
Pibewal e CBE ONE Ey ey enc uM eM RAIN UMAR 1 29 25 00~ 20 (OO en a aan Beane ia 
19 SERA Cava NE sic ne Me aa es 1 123 25 00 20° 00%}. 
PO SELAIEOD cap ein ae ANC EN stones 1 95 25 00 2500;3). Pek ee 
ade iastinos, WNortins 3 .io5 ate NG 1 123 25 00 25. 00's Stacy eee 
22 HAstings (Souths ie kU ate 1 136 25 00 20 00:25 ee ene Se ot 
eouriorom: | Mast Ae alec 1 140 25 00 25 00 |), 220030 ese 
247 EAUON, a Wiests: col aie baat ve iL 48 25 00 25 00 Fte7ia 
Bo) ANSEL Shast}. sone are ae i 1 90 25 00 | 25 00 24 50 
POU ODE!) West ul ta melt Re a PaiiRt 1 141 25 00 25 00 34 00 
geiuwambton, Hasty. e4) code Gan 1 128 25 00 25 00 23 50 
267 ara bton, West .i\chincee adn 1 124 25 00 2500: (ae ee 
DOr Lanark ic rsa she ko wee Oy tae a i 210 25 00 25 00 16 50. 
30 Leeds, No. 1 (West) ......5.. 1 100 25 00 25 00 9 25} 
Ode UCeOS, VINO} ia.) iran tal merlin al 1 83 25 00 25 00 13 00° 
32 Lennox and Addington....... Oa ak 143 25 00 20 SOOM Op ntons ae ae 
stot yl UI DaVio) bo RUM REN AMR STL sa} i 86 25 00 20) 0032 eae eee 
ea svlanitoalin,), | Alisieeiues Mote 1 72 ZO OOF eM ee alee Seana 
30 /Middlesex, East (000060000, J 102 25 00 85 00 25 50. 
36 Middlesex, West............. 1 105 25 00 100 00 53 50- 
USO Kea” Me cg Gk Ani anal Me it 70 25 00 he Pou oe | eee ee 
ssYeMiCNIY ATS. DEL rg MUUM AM I a icc 1 4] GO SOO Mies ees haga 10 25 
OPIN OTEGL ANN UMN NUR VB REN) 1 140 25 00 60 00 20 75 
40 UN ortham berlande) iii, Beko: 1 150 25 00 25 OO dogs Ste 
Pr OMtATI OM NOvG Hey ate ace 1 fer 25 OO orn ema ae 18 25 
Se Ont aOMSOUbbA tba ket 1 77 25 00 25): OOS ttt eee. ee 
SO MOOT UU. ROL Mena ria ci SL) Came 1 100 Dey SOU Rese 2a oleae 25 00 — 
44 Parry Sound, West... )...0..2 1 40 OWL) Fis ois gs dates acces 10 50 
45 Parry Sound, East, and N.. re. 
AOA PROLOG a all SE east Naa 1 70 BO OO Tes ina Sete e teens a 
BOWECOIN Siti) scm lA) Riv Mtoe a LRNNE aNd 1 OB ew tye ie be 25.00" | Saar ee at 
EIS OR GH, | Soi Lats hin Meine paeeee aes 1 162 25 00 25 00 81 00 
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18 00 6 00 LOS es Ry ice 7 95 10 05 
146 33 ly 45 28 00 31 05 78 50 67 83 
108 47 26 86 17 50 20 60 64 96 43 51 
273 50 20 77 85 30 Bo 10 139 17 134 33 
136 36 Ou spun ei ee a a 85 45 94 80 41 56 
62 95 7 50 2 10 43 90 53 50 9 45 
144 39 Br GBs oh wan lent 100 25 108 88 35) Dt 
87 05 LAs as si tIMe he ae 30 85 44 40 42 65 
PADCOGer years nels RPE Dy arent 10 00 10 00 205 90 
157 81 8 (ah Day pec Ea 43 00 49 61 108 20 
193 73 BONGO base ene Hane 46 00 112 60 81 13 
105 70 SO a BRR ae 35 75 39 70 66 00 
84 56 NOB AY ihc ient 2172 40 00 44 56 
122 68 Tesh RON en pater 30 97 91 71 
100 78 TONGA Wi Nesaa eal ge 12 40 20 15 80 63 
261 00 5 64 61 00 31 00 97 64 163 36 
190 04 BS: FON ree 75 65 114 05 75. 99 
72 14 BOOMRe nearness 8 00 13 00 59 14 
O71 11 AD UP ened ei: 12 85 19 30 251 81 
127 38 9 75 18 50 33 40 61 65 65 738 
93 15 PB ie Maem ke, 18 39 26 24 66 91 
223 48 EAP DOIN a!) a 37 00 49 50 173 98 
79 60 ORSON ge aubetrea, 40 15 49 45 30 15 
194 79 29 68 23 00 41 20 93 88 100 91 
113 93 SOON y Er les i 69 00 75 00 38 93 
148 88 5 14 60 93 00 98 74 50 14 
Wade tees, BOOS Me sia. wee} os. 49 25 88 33 55 82 
141 96 BRAD PU ae ies, 27 00 5B 45 86 51 
175 95 13 90 30 50 34 00 78 40 97 55 
167 82 30 57 33. 75 46 80 11112 56 70 
120 40 12 65 22 25 40 00 74 90 45 50 
65. 08 ANCE I Mes BE Ee 29 50 34 25 30 83 
166 17 7 69 1 30 50 95 59 94 106 23 
83 60 er ut A Nee 10 00 18 44 65 16 
155 78 62 15 42 10 20 50 124 75 31 03 
289 99 BCH) BO eee 162 70 193 91 96 08 
110 10 7 05 9 75 17 60 34 40 75 70 
65 50 7 50 8 00 17 40 32 90 32 60 
160 27 41 49 3 00 59 00 103 49 56 78 
176 96 SLC ESN aan eee eee 48 50 59 95 117 O1 
125 82 SEU ee Reena are 83 55 89 36 86 46 
167 05 BAN alisha et eae , 38. 15 43 90 128005 
143 74 ae 34 19 57 45 99 39 44 35 
71 41 8 50 BY OO WI cst Hone 23 50 47 91 
56 01 NTO MI ear tear oN Unis ear teat 3100 52 31 
87 16 2500 Mute es, BYE 77 15 9 41 
379 60 DO. On Lvs anew 287 05 316 12 63 48 
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45 ‘Peterborough ss Ck. ue oe ae 1 115 25 00 29-00. |). a 
49 Prescott and Russell.......... 1 85 25 00 20 OO A ee 
H0VPrince Pawards oo 4a ies NE 90 25 00 29009) ie eee 
DALY RAV ET. icc Meena ik 35 25) OOK) Ass ell, Shane he eee F 
DAMNCNITEW PRC hie Sao LRA 1 160 25 00 20 00. kira 
53 Simcoe, East, and W. Muskoka I 135 25 00 20° DOES ee ae 
od mimmcoe, North). \ 0 2 eae 1 115 25 00 25 00 25 25 
55 Simcoe, South-west .......... 1 47 25 00 25 00 11 75 
DE SCORMAOME Eck FC NA ae 1 84 25 00 25 00 41 50 
DG UTCeT Bayo io AU me tent if 50 2 SOON Hea Ho Nn 6. an ee ee 
OSs VICKOTIAg masts Soy ON Maoh M 85 25 00 57 OO 4 oe a eee 
59 Victoria, WViESE 2g tl Raa ] wo 28 00 20° OO. ere 
GOr Waterloo SN alae eae oe 1 156 25 00 25 00 68 50 
GUYW ella ide si bsnl Mr te) a) Be 1 148 25 00 2D 00s [ se eee 
62 Wellington, North .:......... 1 71 7499 0 PVC es La LT 7 
63 Wellington, South........... 1 86 25 00 25: 000) ee, a, ee 
64 Wentworth AAR tie BOUIN TA ee 1 110 25 00 20 OO ie ralveee tac 
COANOPE NOE weer wy Meany Meee it 118 25 00 25 00 5 25 
DOA Otic (OOUEh I cr eek Dah ee 1h 70 25 00 25 00 17 50 
67*Ontario Educational Associat’n 1 842 A OOO LOO ee oN my kate 421 00 
Cities and Towns. 
GS uo ran clone Wes uw i ere bean ff 56 25 00 745,90 0) 8 Tim Mase 
HOPBTOCK Vallee skal Catan ee i 30 25 09 25 00 7 50 
BOMGMEL OR GeV o of au Nos yet 1 35 25 00 2D. 00h ace 
VPM bon hos oe aos Se reat it 194 25 00 25 00 48 50 
poiogstorn 3) 0 oe Cael ae 1 57 25 00 25 00 13 50 
PR MUPGTIGLOTI ei Lee os ican RA En Me a 1 169 25 00 . 25 00 103 25 
74 London R.C. Separate Schools. AP ees ote eens 29 OOM roche ike Ssh, [ak eee le 
PO VODA WA As ot aE ao a a eae ee. if 220 25 00 25700 5 neces ane 
76 Ottawa Bilingual Schools..... 1h De eS Rb 25800. 4 ico PE ee en ae eee 
Pimmeter borough, |.) 3. sugared iL 58 ZOHO eis eevee age 29 00 
78 St. Catharines RT EN ake eae 1 28 25 00 20 00 HP y ero eee 
LOMO ADI OM AG. enh ae alten ecg 1 42 25 00 2D OOH eh ae ey eee 
SOMS LraELOrG vel e a Mull een Mee pe 1 By 25 00 44 50 53 00 
SLM OPOMbOR eT ae tom ee Ree Bi a 712 25. 00 25 00 178 00 
82 Windsor and Walkerville..... 1 50 25 00 25); OO.) Pio ae ee eae 
OLAS. LOOG se eed Uae 82 9,230 3,000 00 1,877 00 1,518 50 
PRObALS RT OOD es ir sh ery uae 5, 80 8,958 2,525 00 1,937 00 1,230 65 
AMGCTEASCR heh oo oy a ou Dine 272 EU gs 00 SS Soler tengo 287 85 
Decréases. fd tN Ne aa SIP ee ag ra te araee 60: 003} Beare 
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48 26 45 
49 122.312 
50 65.13 
il. 33 10 
52 - 78 
163 27 19 
54 22870) 
(65). 83 60 
56 82 
57 25 35 
58 88 76 
59 49 27 
60 59 88 
mL 70 61 
62 91 52 
63 75 84 
(64 55 97 
65 107 98 
66. 225 05 
67 353 46 
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68 25 86 
69 90 26 
70 5 26 
‘7 |. 176 09 
72 35 08 
73 70 71 
Me a 4 
0 210 43 
Ob SI a ie 
17 6 25 
78 81 90 
19 66 95 
80 33 76 
81 967 63 
82 41 91 
W 7,403 65 
; 7,911.92 
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Expenditure. 
1 3) _e o 
a i SO m 
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& Bu, oe S s 
: pe ose E : 
£ Ae Bin zB £3 3 
oS AY Hel = a aa] 
$c $ ¢ $c $c g ¢ $ ¢ 
76 45 SRO ay Vee aI 56 15 64 95 11 50 
162 12 9 52 63 00 12 60 85 12 77 00 
115 18 3 00 17 23 24 60 | 44 83 70 30 
58 10 BST a eat 24 75 29 30 28 80 
50 78 afiee NO 9 eer team tect 40 65 46 85 393 
77 19 3 65 75 28 95 33 35 43 84 
97 95 SNOOP yitie Wake 48 02 57 02 40 93 
145° 35 9 75 27 50 65 00 102 25 43 10 
92 32 Supa ee Re ee 46 30 52 61 39 71 
50 35 5 60 14 25 15 00 34 85 15 50 
151 26 ae Vitel anes te 15. 00 40 47 110 79 
99 27 30 14 00 13 50 27 80 Ty Ae 
178 38 DOLD EASE anti ueAna 110 05 ese 45 05 
120 61 PTO eteg stint 49 15 64 27 56 34 
15492 PERG Eien Po 19 00 35 07 99 20 
125 84 SB) OR aN ue 67 40 75 43 50 41 
105 97 TROON ea 45 50 58 72 47 25 
163 23 13 06 19 25 26 35 58 66 104 57 
292 55 26 30 48 00 163 15 237 45 55 10 
1,774 46 TeQ2L OTA een 4 361 46 1,385 73 388 73 
# 
Pay aT Rae Re Leds 19 50 4 90 24 40 51 46 
147 76 9 15 26 18 87 67 123 00 24 76 
55 26 211 40 08 5 00 47 19 8 O7 
274 59 DOOD causal ane 145 29 168 20 106 39 
98 58 1 87 23 23 31 50 56 60 41 98 
223 96 10 00 6 45 144 00 160 45 63 51 
ATG pa Le «A Aa ai an 25 00 D5 OO Hie ie 
260 43 15 75 3 55 187 75 207 05 53 38 
AEM eM ce ae Latah 25 00 25) CORE suse mean 
60 25 GL Re Ag 99/05) 28 45 31 80 
Tate OOtne cae aes 18 31 27 15 46 06 85 84 
116 95 7 30 16°74 37 55 61 59 5d 36 
156 26 1 60 92 17 44 50 138 27 17 99 
1,195 63 46 75 166 86 301 35 514 96 680 67 
91 91 BOG ily Nv Uke 55 22 61 51 30 40 
13,799 15 2105 66 1,054 84 4,512 88 7.673 38 6,125 77 
13,604 57 2,118 06 1,054 O01 4,443 12 7,615 19 5,989 38 
WRI oM baer pean 83 69 76 58 19 136 39 
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APPENDIX C.—RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1906-7. 


Legislative aid was granted to the amount of 18.50 per cent. of the value ta all library 
books approved by the Inspector and purchased between July Ist, 1906, and July Ist, 1907, 
provided no school received more than $5.00 and no purchase was less than $10.00. oats a 
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Ae SES £2 84 
a +e @ me a S S Od a 
ee 48 Sd 3 » Z ae 
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Ee ae aS 8 TB Gay be mens 
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50 8-n Oca o fo! 0 on 8 om 
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PI OOURA eye ide cue eh ote lg kee dagen 4 90 00 15 55 6 

PSIG GN hes Laie WRN ey enn ae 33 683 61 120 54 58 

IBRUCE INAS GI. Fo) ML ed a pie rae 13 267 00 49 39 18 

POE CE UV CSbrd Hoag tad yo mini mares 12 240 00 42 55 39 

OB BLO TON Main canine UREN ena 19 401 93 59 53 54 

ATE NR ce Ay dies Mead en % 119.26 22.10 26 

1AU(6 516 YSN nL Fe MLR a eg PARBORY Bt Ue 45 971 00 166 37 68 

DASE ASE Hn Ret CONAN OURS rg Ma 56 578 00 106 93 61 

VOU TeUV Oe HS Rai Mesh MAL sy Gi, WaT EMI ot 390 50 72 26 1040 ye San 

_Essex, North ........ BANG Nes ek | ons ZOZK0S! Hi Cana DIL” Da 17 

Ei pex,, South! 50h), pT OR at al 35 669 57 123) 37 38 

SEOPOMULCTIA CG, leon eG etah eae e ame HR Zi: 337 95 62 52 95 

PA LOU TENT cg. tena h RECN IL Teh ie oe dD 100 99 1313 10 

CRG ES bri cide SNL Man ale ote aa 12 181 54 30.07 14 

SOY CBT ON i NS unde na a ce ae 3h 595. 65 110 19 53 

POPEW) OOULI Ni > waieee eats ok nutes 14 317 60 54 87 32 

EAC EW eo FAY PN ter RO os aio uaa a race k 47 1,112 87 185 67 57 

TANI TCM CLG We Wi OS NREL LON MU MIE geMa | cade 2 Panes Pirsig Oy ate Era 30? sch ae 

PAGO Se Ge ec cct cake mW anh gehalee to dag Ree ate i 10 247 00 39 79 27 

PEAB StI OS UNOS eee i) ah aie) deh iv 52 1,090 63 195 98 98 

}Hastings, South......... pe A SEM 16 347 05 64 20 16 

WMuron;. Mast). 602.030. RCA Ue Sed sles 6 70 76 13 07 27 

Haren iW este. ie vuln Regu ieh an 28 550 28 100 86 42 

Jee at na) SES) Baia PRC BUM SMO EW, Aes 17 333 80 53 05 34 

Rem EO WieSb Ks Delain bg ga RA 24 327 40 60 55 61 

Am LOD ag be io ar SPA a ean Sy 7 1634 U3 iD *34 26 44 

Team DEOT OW eSt, hei! a) tency ee ; 32 489 55 90 54 43 

I EMTR IOS hee srereiy tad Muacgl ira gehen ety Te 157 81 29 16 39 

i Leeds and Grenville, No. 1 ....... 67 1,255. 00 232 14 67 

Leeds and Grenville, No, 2 .°°*-": 33 641 00 118 58 52 

‘Leeds and Grenville, No. 3 ....... 35 ~ 678 54 123 08 39° 

‘Lennox and Addington BEN Hes A 53 1,154 48 195 64 59 

SUAIC OLIN iy. k 4 yc, 2 ecole Ban ae es 15 347 57 58 65 59 

PMaddlesex: Masts... cK bi rece 28 29 601 66 100 50 58 

Wioddlese xs West Moo si ek out nea 39 810 44 144 55_ 52 

PNIDISSLO OS VOLC, Chia (VN e wri ia yeaa 1 14 98 2k 3 

IN ODEON WW4 | leo eisai apa eee 50 749. 32 137 91 74 

INorthum berlan dil ve Pa at ee 6 136 41 24 73 24 


* $10.00 of this amount is grant for previous year. 
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Miss M. McKinnon... ..<2° II 1 |1 Aberdeen............ 
ELS Gilmore. 40s cet II 2 | Massey? >is 345 See 
Brat eee eee Ah ATTCCH pe he one eee DA 4 18 S. Dumfries....... a 
A. Alberta Langs........... Ad 1 |20 Brantford........  - 
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APPENDIX G.—PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1907. 


I. REGULATIONS AND CIRCULARS. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


(Instructions No. 5.) 


‘ Instructions to Presiding Officers, 1907. 


s bar Presiding Officers are requested to peruse carefully the following 
instructions and see that they are fully carried out :— 

@ (1). Rach Inspector or such other person as may be appointed by the 
‘Minister, shall receive from the Department or the Inspector, the exam- 
“ination papers, and shall thereupon be responsible for the safe keeping of 
the bag and its contents until the examination is concluded. 

Pe (2) On the receipt of the bag containing the question papers the Pre- 
siding Officer will see that the seal ts intact. The bag can be opened by 
cutting the cord, and when opened the names and numbers of the envelopes 
containing the question papers should be verified with the time-table. 
Should any question envelopes be missing, telegraph the Department at 
once. 

~ (3) The-Presiding Officer will satisfy himself that all necessary ar- 
rangements are made by the School Board in due time for the examination. 
If the trustees have not placed a clock in each room used for examination 
‘purposes the Presiding Officer shall have power to hire the use of one for 
each room during the time required for the examination, and charge the | 
same as part of the expenses of the examination, 

: (4) The Presiding Officer shall, if there is sufficient accommodation 
and if sufficient papers have been a eety admit candidates who through 
some oversight did not send their applications to the Inspector. The names 
of such candidates are to be entered in the Supplementary List (Form: No. 
181), specially provided, with such information as is required of the other 
‘eandidates. This list and the required part of the fee with one dollar addi- 
tional as provided, shall be sent by the Presiding Officer to the Education 
Department. The remainder of the fee shall be sent to the Board that bears 
the expense of the examination. 

: (5) The Presiding Officer shall exercise necessary vigilance at all times 
while the candidates are engaged, and he shall not give his attention to any 
work other than that which pertains to his duties as Presiding Officer. He 
shall take all necessary care to render it impossible for the instructions to 
‘candidates to be violated without his knowledge. This instruction (5) is 
to be observed, however small may be the number of candidates. 

(6) It is imperative that the regulations be enforced by the Presiding 
Officer and strictly observed by the candidates. In particular the examin- 
ation papers shall be distributed, and the answer papers collected, punctu- 
ally at the time indicated on ae time-table. The Presiding Ofiver has no | 
authority to deviate from the official time-table. 

(7) In the examination room, candidates, whether writing on the same 
‘subject or on different subjects, aot be eared at least five feet apart. All 
diagrams or maps having reference to the subject of examination shall be 
removed from the room, and books, papers, etc., removed from the desks; 
all arrangements shall be ec and the necessary stationery distri- 
buted at least fifteen minutes before the time appointed for the commence- 
ment of the first subject of the examination, and at least five minutes before 
each other subject is begun. 
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(8) The necessary stationery includes pens, dees -paper, ‘aces ink 
of a uniform color, and the authorized examination answer books. Hach 
candidate will receive one examination-book and one answer-envelope at the 
beginning of each examination period and-other books as required during 
said period. No paper other than the examination-book must be distributed 
to the candidates, and no paper, examination-book or other book must be 
brought into the room by any candidate. (The Presiding Officer’s attentio 
is called to the instructions as to the use of the examination-books on th 
first page thereof.) 

(9) No person except the Presiding Officers and any necessary atten 
ants shall be present with the candidates in any room at the examinatior 
and at least one Presiding Officer shall be present during the whole time 
the examination in each room occupied: by the candidates. A Presiding 
Officer shall not have in his charge at-one time more than twenty-five cans 
didates. 

(10) The Presiding Officer shall, as indicated on the time-table, ey 
the candidates their duties, drawing attention to any feature of them th 
May require special care ‘during the examination, and emphasizing t 
directions to the candidates as to ‘the manner in which the slips are to | 
attached to the envelopes. Great care should be taken in distributing t 
proper number and kind of envelopes and examination-books and in a 
counting for such envelopes and examination-books as have been distribut- ' 
~ ed. (Also see (8) (a), page 108.) = 

(11) Punctually at the time appointed for the commencement of each h 
examination, the Presiding Officer shall, in the examination room and — 
the presence of the candidates and other assistant Presiding Officers (if 
any), break the seal of the envelope containing the question papers, and 
give them to the assistant officers and to the ‘candidates. The papers of 
only the subject or subjects required shall be opened at one time. Unt 
the examination in the subject is over no examination papers, other tha 
_ those which the candidates receive, shall be taken out of the room. 


(12) Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed, the Presiding 
Officer shall direct the candidates to stop writing, and cause them to hand 
in their answer papers immediately, duly fastened in the envelopes. % 


(13) The Presiding Officer shall keep upon his desk the tally-list (check- = 
list of candidates and subjects) and as each paper in any subject is handed 
in (and he should carefully note the superscription of the envelope—the 
subject and the candidate’s name) he shall check the same by entering the 
figure “I’’ opposite the name of the candidate. The Presiding Officer will 
enter the names of the candidates on the tally-list in the same-order as found — 
on the official list of candidates (Form 44). The names of extra candidates | 
are to be added after the names of those on the official list. After the papers 
are handed to the Presiding Officer he shall not allow the answer envelopes” 
to be opened, and he shall be responsible for their safe keeping until trans- 
mitted to the Education Department. The answer-envelopes as well as the 
question-envelopes should be kept in a safe, or in a room with the windows | 
fastened and doors securely locked by a cylinder lock. = 

(14) For special instructions regarding the examinations in Steno- 
graphy, Biology, ete., see the circular which is forwarded to each Presid aaa 
Officer prior to the examination. 


(15) In case of the illness of any candidate during the examination, 
the Presiding Officer should report full particulars to the Department at 
the close of the examunation and his report should be accompanied by @ 
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ne dical certificate. Certificates received after this date will not be consid- 
ered by the Board of Examiners when determining the results of the ex- 
nination. 


= Instructions to Candidates. 
(To be read to candidates as indicated on time-table.) 


(1) Each candidate shall satisfy the Presiding Officer as to his personal . 
identity before the commencement of the first day’s examination, and any 
person detected in attempting to personate a candidate shall be reported to 
the Department. The Presiding Officer is authorized to refuse the applica- 
tion of any candidate who presents himself at any centre other than that 
nearest his usual place of residence, unless the candidate’s explanation of 
his course in so presenting himself is in every way satisfactory to the Pre- 
siding Officer. : : 

— (2) Candidates shall be in their allotted places before the hour ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the examination. If a candidate be not 
present till after the appointed time, he shall not be allowed any additional — 
time. No candidate shall be permitted, on any pretence whatever, to enter 
the room after the expiration of an hour from the commencement of the 
‘examination. The Presiding Officer is authorized to refuse admission even 
within the hour if the candidate’s explanation is-in any sense unsatisfac- 
tory, or if he has reason to suspect collusion between the newly-admitted 
eandidate and other candidates. 

—__(8) A candidate shall not leave the room within one hour after the dis- 
tribution 6f the examination papers in any subject; and if he then leave he 
shall not be permitted to return during the examination on such subject. 
(4) Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict accordance with the 
‘instructions. Should he violate the instructions to be found in sections 5 
and 6 below or on the first page of the examination-book; should he take 
into the room or have in his possession, in his desk, or on his person, any 
‘book, notes, paper, or anything from which he may derive assistance; 
should he talk, whisper, or make signs to another candidate; should he 
leave his answers so exposed that any candidate may copy from him; should 
he give or receive aid or extraneous assistance of any kind whatsoever, his 
examination will be cancelled and he will be debarred from presenting him- 


self at any Departmental examinations for two years. Should the Presid- 


‘ing Officer obtain clear evidence of the violation of these instructions at the 


3 
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time of its occurrence he shall cause the candidate concerned at once to 
leave the room: he shall strike his name from the list of candidates; and he 
shall not permit him to return to the room during the remaining part of 
the examination. If, however, the evidence be not complete at the time, or 
_be obtained after the close of the examination, the Presiding Officer shall 
‘report the case to the Department. 

. (5) Every candidate shall write the name of the subject of examination 
very distinctly at the top of each page of his examination-book. If he write 
his name or any distinguishing mark on his examination-book, or if he tear 
-any paper from this book, or if he insert in this book any matter not per- 
_tinent to the examination, or if he use any paper or book or ink other than 
that provided, his examination may be cancelled. 

= .(6) The candidate shall write his answers and full solutions on the ruled 
‘sides of the leaves of his examination-book or books (if more than one be 
weeded); he may use the unruled sides in preparing the answers in rough. 
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He shall fold his examination-book (or books) once across, place it in the 
envelope provided by the Presiding Officer, seal the envelope, write on th 
outside of the envelope the subject of examination only; and on the sly 
provided, his name in full (surname preceding), and then securely faste 
the slip to the envelope, as instructed by the Presiding Officer. Candidate, 
should see that their answers are placed in the proper envelopes. Scholar- 
‘ship candidates should designate their answers, and also the envelopes con- 
taining their answers, “Pass’’ or “Honour’’ according to the papers taken. 


_ Every candidate competing for a scholarship, who also desires Senior 
Teachers’ standing, must write upon all the subjects :of the Senior Teach 
ers’ course which are not included in his scholarship examination. He 
must place the answers in his scholarship subjects in the scholarship (red) 
envelopes, and the answers in other Senior Teachers’ subjects in regular 
Senior Teachers’ envelopes. | nee = 

(7) Candidates for the Junior or Senior Teachers’ examination who 
take extra matriculation papers for the purpose of matriculation standing, 
should place the answers to such extra papers in matriculation envelope: 
and the Presiding Officer shall enter their names (if this has not already 
been done) on the matriculation tally-list. Such extra matriculation papers 
are to be returned to the Department along with the answers of the regular 
matriculation candidates. Parts A and B of the Matriculation History and 
Experimental Science papers are to be put in separate envelopes. ie 


= 


Candidates are also reminded that the Presiding Officer is not allowed 
to make any explanation or other statement regarding the probable mean-— 
ing of any question or to give any advice as to what question should be. 


answered by the candidates or how any question should be answered. : 


(8) Should any error appear to have been made in any question, no 
uttentcon shall be drawn to it during the time of examination by either the 
Presiding Officer or any of the candidates. Candidates may, however, at_ 
the end of the examination period submit the matter to the Presiding 
Officer, who, if he considers it necessary, will report on the matter ‘to the 


Department at the close of the examination. ¥ 


Making Reports and Returning Answers to the Department. 


(1) The Presiding Officer shall report to the Education Department at” 
the close of the examination in the ‘“‘remarks’’? column of the Diagram. 
Blank (Form 292) any particulars in which the instructions, etc., were not 
observed and he shall mention any facts regarding the examination that he_ 
deems expedient to have brought before the Board of Examiners. The - 
Presiding Officer and his assistants shall sign a declaration that in all other _ 
respects the instructions and regulations were fully complied with. a 


(2) The Presiding Officer as part of his report to the Department shall — 
send a diagram of each room on the forms provided (Form 292), showing the 
position occupied by each candidate and Assistant Presiding Officer during 
each examination. Candidates shall not be permitted to change positions. 


(3)—(a) The Presiding Officer shall not arrange the answer papers ac-— 
cording to subjects, but shall arrange them so that all the answers of each 
candidate for examination shall be sent together [except as specified in (b)] — 
and in the order in which their names appear on the list of candidates for 
the Examination. (Form 44.) To facilitate this, elastic bands have been 
supplied, one for each candidates’ set of answers. 4 
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_(b) Where a candidate takes papers belonging to different examina- 
ms, such papers are to be divided according to the examinations taken 
te parcel sent with those of the other candidates for these examin- 
4t10NS. 

— (4) The prompt return of the answers to the Education Department at 
she close of the respective examinations is essential, and may be greatly 
facilitated if the answers are sorted at the close of each day’s examination. 
All diagrams and reports (except the tally-list) should be forwarded to the 
Department by post on the respective days that the answers are forwarded. 
[The tally-list of each examination must be returned in its respective bag 
with the candidates’ answer-envelopes. 

(5) The answers of the candidates taking (a) The District Certificate 
sxamination and (0) the Commercial Specialists’ examination, together 
with the corresponding tally-lsts, shall be returned, 1n separate parcels, 
securely tied, at the close of those examinations, in one of the bags pro- 
vided. 

_~ (6) The answers of the candidates for (a) Part II. Junior Teachers’ 
and (b) Junior Matriculation Examinations, together with the correspond- 
ing tally-lists, shall be returned in separate parcels, securely tied, at the 
close of the Junior Matriculation Examination, in one of the bags provided. 
_ he answers of the candidates for (a) Honour Matriculation and (b)- 
Scholarship Examinations, togethen with the corresponding tally-lists, 
shall be returned in separate parcels, securely tied, at the close of those 
Examinations, in one of the bags provided. . 

(7) The answers of all Scholarship candidates shall be enclosed in the 
envelopes specially provided (red). 

- 8.—(a) Each bag shall be so folded and tied that the words, “The pro- 
perty of the Education Department,’’ will be outwards. The shipping tag 
should be securely attached to the strap on each bag. 

_ (b) All the express charges must be prepaid, and no commercial value 
should be placed upon the bags and contents. 

—  (c) All surplus examination papers may be given at the close of the 
examination to the principal of the school. . 


= Expenses of the Examination. 
_ The Treasurer of the High School Board or of the Public School Board 
of the school where the examination 1s held shall pay, on the certificate of 
the Public School Inspector, all the expenses of the examination, which 
shall include the following :— 

(1) For preparing the list of candidates, the Inspector shall be entitled 
to the remuneration of $2.00, providing that the number of the candidates 
writing does not exceed twenty. For each additional twenty candidates or 
fraction of that number the Inspector shall be entitled to an additional 
dollar. It is to be understood that the number of applications received, 
and not the examinations on which candidates write, will determine the 
amount paid for this service. | 

(2) For conducting the examination each Presiding Officer and each 
Assistant Presiding Officer shall be entitled to $4.00 a day and actual tra- 


ae 


yelling expenses, which shall include railway fare or the ordinary cost of 


‘conveyance. 
(3) For meeting the incidental expenses of the examination, the cost 


of stationery, etc., and the payment for any additional services required 
‘during the examination. : 
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General Drees Instructions. — 


(1) The Examination fees are: —District Certificate Examination, | dD 
Part II. Junior Teachers’, $5. Junior Matriculation Examination, $5 
Senior Teachers’ annua Part I. and II., each, $3; taken ‘onee on 
$5. If this examination be divided as provided. in Circular 50a (1906), $ 
for each part. Commercial Specialist Examination, $5. Tor candidates 
taking not more than four papers (not subjects), for the purpose of com- 
pleting Matriculation standing, the fee is $2. For more than four papers, 
$5. Honour or Scholarship Matriculation, $5. If the fees for a candidate 6 
amount to more than $0, only $9 will be required. - 2 


Attention is directed to the scale of fees to be paid by candidate 
When the fee is $5, $3 or $2, the amount to be sent to the Department is = 
$3, $2 or $1 respectively. The remainder of the fees received is to be- fon : 
warded to the High School Board or other body that bears the expenses ¢ f 
oe examination. 


(2) Applications will not be received by the eee after the 24th 
ee of May, and candidates are reminded that they should in no case fot a 
ward their applications to the Education Department. If the candidate 
should, through an oversight, neglect to have his application duly sent to 7 
the Inspector, he may present himself at the examination, when the Pre- 
siding Officer is at liberty to admit him, provided there is the necessary 
accommodation, and that a sufficient number of question-papers has been’ 
forwarded. An additional fee of $1 will be exacted by the presen Officer 
from a candidate who presents himself in this way. a 


(3) Principals having candidates for the various Dena ae exam- : 
nations should inform them in regard to the following matters:— =~ 


(a) To place their answer papers in the correct envelopes. Candidate : 
for matriculation scholarships should place all their answer papers in schol- 
arship (red) envelopes, and on the outside of the envelope, in the place” 
designated, should not fail to indicate whether the answers enclosed are 
answers to pass (junior) or honour (senior) papers. Pass junior matricu= 
lants will place their answers in junior matriculation (white) envelopes. 
Honour matriculants (who are not scholarship candidates) will place their 

answers to the honour papers in the envelopes (manilla) designated “Senior 
~ Teachers and Honour Matriculation,’’ and their answers to pass papers im 
the (white) matriculation omy clnnee. Candidates for Junior Teachers’ 
standing who are also taking extra papers for the purpose of completing” 
matriculation should put such extra answer papers in matriculation (whitey 
envelopes and their other answers in Junior Teachers’ envelopes. + 


(b) Scholarship candidates who desire Senior Teachers’ standing should 
not make application therefor until after the scholarship results are made 
known. 


(c) Candidates for the Senior Teachers’ certificate, if they “desire ail 
have their honour matriculation standing certified, should make application 
to the Department after the results of the former examination are issued. 

(qd) The Department does not furnish statements of the matriculation 
standing obtained by scholarship candidates, either for pass or honours. 

(ec) As Teachers’ Junior and Senior, certificates are accepted pro tanto 
for matriculation purposes, matriculation certificates covering the subjects 
included in the former certificates are not issued. 

(f) Cases of illness during the examination should be reported i the 
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esiding Officer to the Department at the close of the examination and 
should be accompanied by a medical certificate stating precisely the nature 
xf the illness, and the time and duration of its occurrence. 

= (g) Pupils making appeals must state where they wrote and the exam- 
ination attempted. Principals sending in appeals for students should make 
zach appeal on a separate sheet of paper. ‘The fee for appeal is $2. 

= (h) No appeal is allowed in the case of scholarship candidates. 

_ (j) Any candidate who is prevented from attending the examination for 
which he applied, may have his fee refunded by applying to the High 
School Board or other body that bears the expense of the examination for 
that part which it receives and to the Department for that part which it 
recelves. 

_ (k) Candidates who do not make application until the day of examin- 
ation are charged $1 extra. 

=. February, 1907. 
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Dear Sir,Your attention is called to the following re classification of 
books in invoices, purchased for a Public Library: 

(1) Under the new Regulations the Legislative grant to Public Libra- 
ries, for the year 1907, will be paid upon the following classification : 
(2) In the invoices showing books purchased for a Pubhe Library, upon 
which the Legislative grant is paid, all novels must be classified as fiction. 
No exception to this rule will be permitted. 

(8) Blank invoices will be furnished (free) by this Department on ap- 
plication. Dh Fe 

__ (4) The blank invoices for the year 1907 contain a new sub-section, 
viz., “Juvenile.”’ Under this heading all books of a juvenile character 
should be included. 

_ (5) Under the new regulation the percentage of fiction upon which a 
grant shall be paid has been increased from 20 to 45 per cent. of the total 
sum paid for the purchase of books for use in a Public Library. 
(6) No grant will be paid upon any excess of 44 per cent. of fiction. 
(7) Library Boards are requested to see that invoices for books are 
made out upon the blanks furnished by this department and that they are: 
complete in every particular. 

(8) The classification above indicated applies only to invoices for books 
purchased. | 
— (9) A Public Library Board has full power to use any classification for 
placing the books upon the library shelves, but the Dewey Decimal and 
Cutter systems, or a combination of said systems, is recommended. 


= March, 1907. 
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5 TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


_ 


To the Secretary (eto et oe ebublic: imbrary: 
~ Dear Sir,—During the year 1907, the Education Department will lend 


travelling libraries to small Public Libraries, without any restrictions ex- 
clusive of the conditions set forth in the Regulations and Applications 
furnished by the Department. 


~ 
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The object aimed at is to assist small Public Tipe nich fu 
themselves hampered for want of funds, with which to purchase new books 
and. thus maintain public interest in the local lbrary. 

It should be distinctly understood that it is not the inten ane of. the Q 
Department to supply all of the books required, but to aid and encourag 
the library movement. a 

A careful examination of the. Annual Report of Public Libraries for 
the year 1907 will be made by the Inspector of Public Libraries at the end 
of the official year, December 31st, 1907, and upon the results shown in 
that report will be based the decision as to the advisability of lend 2 
travelling library or libraries for the year 1908. 

The Library which has not by local effort purchased any new books S 
during 1907 cannot reasonably expect to secure a travelling library for the 
following year. s 

Under this rule Public Libraries which neglect to forward to this 
Department the annual report by the 15th day of February, will be rigidly 
excluded from participating in the benefits afforded by a travelling library. : 

It is the aim of this Department to increase the number of travelling 
libraries during the years 1908-1909 so that it should be possible to supply. 
small libraries with from two to four travelling lbraries during each year. 

Practically the travelling libraries sent out will, for a considerable — 
period, contain no duplications. Special attention is called to the children’s” 

books supplied by travelling libraries. The local librarians are ‘requested 

to circulate those books extensively. and also to keep a careful record in 

the Register furnished with each Tiabrary of all books circulated. é 
aU LOOT: 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS. ~~ 


(Instructions No. 13.) 


Distribution of the Legislative Grant.—Rural Public and Separate Schoold 
in the Districts of Ontario.—Provisions of the Amended Department : 
of Education Act. ’ 
The following are the provisions of Section 4 of the Education Depart- > 

ment Act. as amended at the recent session of the Legislature, on which 

has been based the new scheme of distributing the Legislative Grant to the 

Rural Public and Separate Schools in the Disiete: 
It shall be the duty of the Minister of Education, aa he shall have 

power : 7 
(3) Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, to ap- 

portion all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly as a- ‘general 

grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized .counties 
and districts amongst said rural schools in the organized counties and in the 

“districts respectively on the basis of the salaries paid to the teachers, the 

value of the equipment, the character of the accommodations, the grade of 

the teachers’ professional certificates, and the amount of the atsesenicnee 4 
(5) Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, the. 
grants for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the districts shall be 
payable in two instalments direct to the respective boards of trustees as the 

—Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct; the first instalment on or before 

the first day of August and the second on or before the first day of December. 
(6) Under the provisions of such regulations as may be made by the 

Department of Education, to apportion to Public and Separate School 

Boards in ee rural districts, and to the residents of lumber, mining, an 
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her settlements all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly for 
achers’ salaries to Public and Separate School Boards in poor rural dis- 
tricts, and for such other school purposes as the Minister of Education may 


eS 


consider expedient. 
eS : 3 Scheme of Distribution. 


- The information herein contained is now communicated to the District 
spectors in order that they may have sufficient time to procure from 
chool Boards and Township Clerks the data necessary for the official re- 
rns on which the distribution will be made by the Education Department, 
nd the forms for which will be sent to each Inspector as soon as they are 
rinted. All returns from School Boards shall be certified by the Secretary — 
r Secretary-Treasurer; those from the Township Clerks shall be certified 
y these officials; and said returns shall be retained by the Inspector for 
; least one year as his authority for his official report. The Legislative 
tants must be paid by the Education Department on or before August Ist. 
-will accordingly be necessary for the Inspector to act as expeditiously as 
ossible in procuring the information he may need, so as to be able to fill in 
ie official forms not later than June 22nd. As provided in section 4 (5) 
loted above, the instalments will be payable direct to the School Boards 
mcerned; the first, on or before the first day of August; and the second, 
. or before the first day of December, provided the Inspector certifies that 
the school has been in effective operation for the second half year. 

_ The assessments specified below, on which the grants concerned will be 
based, are as follows: ‘ : 

__ (1) In the case of organized townships, the average section assessment 
of each township for 1907 shall be computed on the assessment of 1906, 

that for 1908 on the assessments of 1906 and 1907, and thereafter on the 
assessments for the three years next preceding the year of distribution. In 
computing the said average section assessment, the lands of the supporters 

of each Separate School in the township shall be reckoned as a section. _ 
(2) In the case of unorganized townships, the assessment of each section 

for 1907 shall be computed on the assessment of 1906, that for 1908 on the 

average of the assessments of 1906 and 1907, and thereafter on the average 

of the assessments for the three years next preceding the year of distribu- 

tion. : 

c (3) If, in any year, the assessment of 1906 is reduced in any case, such 

reduction shall not be recognized by the Education Department, unless 

satisfactory reasons are submitted, through the Inspector, for said reduc- 

tion. 

___(4) Where there are two schools in a section, half the section shall be 

reckoned as belonging to each school. 

_ (5) Where a union section is made up of sections of different townships, 

the union section shall be reckoned as belonging to that township in which 

the school house is situated. 

__ Under the new scheme the total yearly apportionment to each school 
all be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled under the following 
regulations, but 
_ (1) Only half of each grant shall be paid where the school is open less 
than the full year but at least one term; 

(2) Only half of the grant on the assistant teacher’s salary shall be 
id when he teaches less than the full year but at least one term; 

(8) Continuation Classes Grades A and B shall not share in this ap- 
rtionment. | : | 
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|. Grants Payable on the Basis of the Teachers’ Salaries. © 22 
(1) Where the assessment, as defined above, is under $20,000, 40 per 
cent. of the excess of each salary over $100, to a maximum salary of $600. 

(2) Where the assessment, as defined above, is $20,000 or over, 40 per 
cent. of the excess of the salary of each-Principal over $150 and of eac ha 
assistant over $100, in each case to a maximum salary of $600. a 

For 1907 the Grant on teachers’ salaries will be computed on the rate — 
per annum current when the Inspector makes his report. Thereafter it will — 
be computed on the amount paid for the school year (beginning after June — 
of the year preceding the year of apportionment). — 


Il. Grants Payable on the Basis of the Teachers’ Certificates. — me 


(1) $20 on each Professional District Certificate. 
_ (2) $25 on each Professional Third Class Certificate. 
(3) $30 on each Professional Second Class Certificate, 
(4) $35 on each Professional First Class Certificate. —_ 
The grant is payable on the grade of the certificate of the teacher 1n- 
the school when the Inspector reports. \: . 
The grant shall be one-half the amount if the teacher teaches at least 
one term but less than a year. ; E =a 
No grant will be made on the grade of a teacher’s certificate in any 
year without the attestation of the Inspector that the teacher concerned 1s 
teaching satisfactorily to said Inspector. 4 


III. Special Grants Payable to Schools in Poor Districts. 


The following special grants will be paid out of the Legislative Grant 
for assisted Public and Separate Schools in new districts : = 


(a) Fized Minimum Grants. 


(1) Where the assessment, as defined above, is under $20,000, a special — 
grant of $40. ; 4 
(2) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $20,000, but — 
less than $30,000, a special grant of $30. a 
(3) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $30,000, but less” 
than $40,000, a special grant of $25. — 
(4) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $40,000, but less 
than $50,000, a special grant of $20. ; @ 


(b) Grants payable for the Improvement of Equipment and Accommodations. 


(1) Where the assessment, as defined above, is under $20,000, a special 
grant of $30. a 

(2) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $20,000 and 
under $30,000, a special grant of $10. 

The special grants for the improvement of equipment and accommoda- 
tions shall be expended by the trustees under the advice of the Inspector, 7 
and before August Ist of the year next following the receipt of the grant. 

At the apportionment of the Legislative Grant in 1908, where the As-, 
sessment, as defined above, is over $30,000, a percentage will he allowed 
on the value of the equipment, and a grant on the character of the accommo- 
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ion ‘These grants will be apportioned as far as practicable on the same 
ditions as are_now provided for the apportionment of the grant on the 


is of the equipment and the accommodations in the case of Rural Public 
1 Separate Schools in the organized counties. (See Circular No. 33, 
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FP. ther Grants to Assisted Schools. 
_ As provided in section 4 (6) of the Education Department Act, quoted 
bye, further grants will be made to assist special cases of hardship in 
1001 sections and in settlements where there is as yet no school organiza- 
_ for teachers’ salaries and for such other purposes as the Minister of 
cation may deem expedient. Such grants will be made on the report of 
Inspector concerned, who shall set forth in full detail on or before the 
of November of each year, in a form to be obtained from the Minister, 
» conditions which, in his judgment, necessitate such grants. 


Special Grant for Rural School Inbraries. 


A special grant of $5,000 was made in aid of Rural School Libraries of 
Province at the recent session of the Legislature. The share of the Dis- 
ts in this grant will be distributed this year as a percentage on the value 
411 books purchased between July Ist, 1906, and July Ist, 1907, provided 
school receive more than $5.00 and no purchase is less than $10.00. The 
ks shall also have been approved by the Inspector as especially suitable 
the pupils’ use. ; - 
= All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 

Inspector, on or before the 10th day of July. The Trustees shall supply 
Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard to the 
archases of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

E ‘The Inspector will make application to the Education Department on 
form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Education Depart- 
ent not later than the first day of August. : 

At its next session, the Minister will recommend to the Legislature a 
sant for the same purpose, and any purchases made of library books for 
pupils’ use after the Ist of July of this year will be taken into account 
1 next year’s distribution of the Legislative Grant. 


BeApril, 1907. 


-_ - InstTRUcTIONS TO INSPECTORS. 

4 s (Instructions No. 12.) 
Mstribution of the Legislative Grant. Rural Public and Separate Schools 
in the Organized Counties of Ontarto.—Provisions of the Amended 
_ Education Department Act. . 
- The following are the provisions of section 4 of the Education Depart- 
ent Act, as amended at the recent session of the Legislature, on which has 
een based the new scheme of distributing the General Legislative Grant to 
he Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized counties : 
| Tt shall be the duty of the Minister of Education and he shall have 
(3) Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, to ap- 
yortion all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly as a general 
tant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized counties 
Md districts amongst said rural schools in the organized counties and in the 
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districts respectively on the basis of the salaries paid to the teacher 
value of the equipment, the character of the accommodations, the grad 
the teachers’ professional certificates, and the amount of the assessme 
(4) The grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the org: 
__ counties shall be payable on or before the first day of August, as the Li 
ant-Governor in Council may direct, to the Treasurer of each county 
through him (except when the County Treasurer acts as sub-treasurer 
to the various Township Treasurers of the county, for payment to tl 
spective Boards of Rural Public and Separate School Trustees upon the y 
rants of the Public or Separate School Inspectors concerned. Sa 
(6) Under the provisions of such regulations as may be made by th 
partment of Education, to apportion to Public and Separate School Bo 
in poor rural districts, and to the residents of lumber, mining, and o 
settlements all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly 
teachers’ salaries to Public and Separate School Boards in poor rura 
tricts, and for such other school purposes as the Minister of Education 
consider expedient. : | - 


Scheme of Distribution. 

The information herein contained is now communicated to the Pu 
and the Separate School Inspectors in order that they may have suffi 
time to procure from School Boards and County and Township Clerk 
data necessary to fill in the official returns on which the distribution wil 
made by the Education Department and the forms for which will be 
to each Inspector as soon as they are printed. All such data as above gs 
be certified by the official concerned. The Inspector shall see that they 
_ properly made out and shall retain them for at least one year as the aut 

ity for his official report. The grants must be paid by the Education De. 
partment on or before the first day of August, and it will, accordingly, be 
necessary for the Inspector to act as expeditiously as possible in procuring 
the information he may need, so that he may make his report to the Mini 
not later than June 22nd. : 

The average section assessment of the township, hereinafter specifi 
shall be calculated in accordance with the last made equalized assessme 
of the municipalities in the manner provided by the Municipal and Ass 
ment Acts. In computing said average, Union Sections made up of porti 
of different townships shall be regarded as belonging to the township 
which the school building is situated, according to the equalization made } 
the assessors as provided in section 54 of the Public Schools Act of 1901 
and the lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be regarded as 
a section. = | 4 

Under the new scheme, the total yearly apportionment to each sch 
shall be the sum of the grants'to which it is entitled under the follow 
regulations; but | 4 

(1) Only half of each grant shall be paid where the school is open 
than the full year, but at least one term; 3 

(2) Only half of the grant on the assistant teacher’s salary shall be pai 
when he teaches less than he full year but at least one term; a 

(3) Continuation Classes, Grades A and B, shall not share in this appol 
tionment. = ‘oa 


T..Fized Grants. 


Where the average section assessment of the township, as defined above 


is less than $30,000.00, each school shall receive a fixed grant of $30.00; 


al 
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Be is ot foaxt $30. 000. 00 and ne than $40, 000. 00, the fixed grant 
2 $25. 00; and where it is at least 28 UOU0 and less than $50,000.00, 


WET: Grants on Salarves. 


oot the ie current when the Seeene makes his report. Thereafter 
1 be made on the basis of the amounts paid in salaries each school year 
inning in August and ending 1 in June). 

a a school shall receive 40 per cent. of the excess AGE of the 


whore the school is Rite sacleae tah $30,000.00; 
es At get 00 for a mee and at ee 00 for each assistant, where 


ow ‘At ace. 00 for a principal ae at $200. 00 for each assistant in the 


of all other assessments. 


IV. Grants on Equipment and Accommodations. 


the general Legislative Grant, $60,000 shall be apportioned on the 
of the equipment and the character of the accommodations. To the 
1 amounts thereof apportioned to each county, each county shall add 
t the equivalent, as provided for by section 19 [70 (1)] of the Public 
ols Amendment Act of 1907, in accordance with the following regula- 


(a) AW hen the amount of the Legislative and County Grants is insuffi- 
t to provide for each school the sums required under the following regula- 
the Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the total grant to 
h school; and where there is a balance over after making the provision 
each Shoo! as required by the said regulations, he shall make a pro rata 
tion to the total grant to each school. 


) When a Union School Section is composed of portions of townships 
erent counties, the grant to its school from each county shall, as far 

cticable, be that fraction of the Legislative Grant payable to said 
ol which the assessed value of the portion of the section within the county 
4 the whole assessed value of the section, according to the equalization 
2) by the assessors, as provided 1 in section 54 of the Public Schools Act of 
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(3) For the present year, the grant to each Inspectorate shall b 
apportioned by the Inspector in accordance with the instructions of Ci 
No. 33, 1906, as to the grading of the accommodations; and the items 
eyuipment therein (the minimum list), provided in each school, sh 
those on the value of which he will reckon the percentage. Thereafter 
grants shall be distributed in accordance with the instructions of Ci 
No. 33, as revised in 1907. The special equipment for a Continuation 
shall not be included. } . 

(4) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each 
shall receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equipment up t 
maximum grant of $20.00 for each principal and of $2.90 additional 1 
each assistant. ~ 

(5) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each schoo 
receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, the maximu 
ing $30.00 for a one-teacher school, $45.00 for a two-teachers schoo 
%60.00 for a school with more than two teachers, in accordance wi 


following scheme: 


; ; a 
One teacher. Two teachers. Three teachers and 
Grade. Sigh i PONS Se 
Lae Ae rey: | a ee Pa ed RE i | Vee is II. | 11h ae 
| 
$ c. $c. $c./$ CL$ ¢4 $ cu Se. Sie $s e $-¢4 
Closets oxi sis sso 4 00} 3 00 2 00/1 00) 6 00) 4 50) 3 00) 1.50) 8 00 4 00} 2 
Water supply....... 200} 150 1.00; 50) 2,00; 1 50; 1 00; 50) 3 00 1 50) 
School grounds..... 4 00} 3 00. 2 00)1 00) 5 00| 3 75) 2 50) 1 25) 6 00 3 00), 
School buildings....| 2 00; 1 50, 1 00} 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00 2 00) 1 
Class rooms... 20.4 200! 150 1.00} 50) 3 00| 2 25) 1 50 75|~ 4 00 2 00} J 
RSG, ce Stes sees Ste et eee Mane Mite aye 2 00} 1 50} 1 00; 50) 3 00 1 50 
Cap PEOOUIS (.iee a, «38 2 00} 1 50; 1 00} 50; 3 00) 2 25; 1 50 75| 4 00 2 00 
Private rooms ..... 1 00 75 50} 25) 1 50} 1 10 75 40} 2 00 1 00 
Tess kta Ae 0 seta ceaito 2 00) 1 50) 1 00} 50} 3 00) 2 25; 1 50 75| 4 00 2 00 
Blackboards........ 1 00 79 50} 25) 1 50) 1 10 78 40; 2 00 1 00) 
Lighting css ee eee 2 00! 1 50) 1.00; 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75) 4 00 2.00} 1 
Heating. nes iaaer 4 00} 3 00; 2 00)1 00) 6 00; 4 50; 3 06) 1 50; 8 00 4 00) : 
Ventilation......... 4 00} 3 00; 2 00/1 00; 6 00] 4 50; 3 00) 1 50) 8 00 4 00) 
80 00| 22 50) 15 00/7 50/45 00/33 70) 22 50) 11 30/60 00) 45 00) 30 00|16 


Mode of Deohuion 


The fixed grants under 1., the 40 per cent. grants on excess of teache 
salaries under IJ., and the grants on teachers’ certificates under IIl., 
be distributed by the Minister, through the County or Township Treasure 
as the case may be, on or before the first day of August; and the seve 
amounts thereof apportioned to each Section Treasurer will be payable 
the County or the Township Treasurer, as the case may be, on the orde! 
the Inspector concerned. =| 

In the Departmental distribution of the $60,000 grant on the equipm' 
and the accommodations, this sum will be divided first by the total num 
of the teachers in the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organi! 
counties at the time the Inspector makes his report (excluding the teack 
of Continuation Classes Grades A and B), the principal teacher be 
reckoned as a unit and each assistant as a half. In case a teacher shall h 


been employed less than the full time during the year preceding Ju ly 


a as 2 
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shall be reckoned, if a principal, as a half, and, if an assistant, as a quarter; 
provided, however, he shall have taught not less than half a year. The 
quotient thus obtained, multiplied by the number of teachers in each in- 
 spectorate (reckoned as above) will give the total Legislative Grant to be dis- 
tributed in each Inspectorate on the basis of equipment and accommodations. 
_ This part of the Legislative grant will be paid by the Education Department 


~ at the same time and to the same officials as in the case of the other Legis- 


lative Grants. | 

=. As soon as the Public or the Separate School Inspector concerned has 
secured the necessary data, and before December the first at the latest, he 
shall sub-apportion the Legislative Grant on the equipment and the ac- 
~ commodations with the County equivalent, amongst the schools in his Inspec- 
 torate, in accordance with the scheme under IV. above, which defines the 
- application of said grants for equipment and accommodations. As in the 
case of the other grants, these grants will be payable to each Section Trea- 
-urer by the County Treasurer, or the Township Treasurer, as the case may 
be, on the order of the Inspector concerned. It said grants are payable by 
_ the Township Treasurer, the Inspector, when he has made his sub-appor- 
 tionment, shall notify the County Treasurer of the amount due the Town- 
ship Treasurer on this account. 

ie w-In order that each County Council may be duly notified at its June 
meeting of the amount it must raise, under section 19 [70 (1)] of the Public 
~ Schools Amendment Act of 1907, as the equivalent of the Legislative Grant 
to the county on equipment and accommodations, it is indispensable that 
each Inspector should notify the Minister on or before May 22nd of each 
year, as to the number respectively of Principal and Assistant Teachers of 
the Rural Schools in his Inspectorate, specifying separately the number of 
each who shall have taught by June 30th less than one year, and at least six 
months, and, when he has rural schools in different counties, making a sepa- 
rate return of such principal and assistant teachers in each county. 


Grants to Assisted Schools. 


As heretofore, the grant to Assisted Schools (formerly called ‘‘Poor 
Schools’’), provided for in section 4 (6) of the Amended Education Depart- 
ment Act of 1907, quoted above, will be apportioned on the report of the 
Inspector, who shall supply, in a form to be obtained from the Minister, 
the details necessary to enable him to form a proper judgment as to the 
merits of each application. 


% Special Grant for Rural School Tnbrarves. 


m: A special grant of $5,000.00, made in aid of School Libraries at the 
Me recent session of the Legislature, will be distributed amongst the Rural 
Public and Separate Schools of the Province. In the organized counties this 
year their share of this grant will be apportioned as an additional percent- 
age on thev alue of all library books purchased between July 1st, 1906, and 
~— July Ist, 1907, provided no school receives more than $5.00 and no pur- 
chase is less than $10.00. The books shall also have been approved by the 
Inspector as especially suitable for the pupils’ use. 

2 All applications for this grant must be made bv the Trustees through 


q the Inspector, on or before the 10th day of July. The trustees shall supply 
the Insvector with all the information he may reauire, 1n regard to the pur- 


chase of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 


eat 
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The Inspector will make application to the Education Department on a 
form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Education Department 
not later than the first day of August. _ " 4 
_ Next year the Minister will recommend to the Legislature a grant for 

_the same purpose, and any purchases made of books for the pupils’ use after ~ 
the first of July of this year will be taken into account in next year’s appor- — 
tionment of the Legislative Grant. | 


May, 1907. 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE GENERAL LEGISLATIVE PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOL — 
GRANT TO URBAN MUNICIPALITIES FoR 1907. é 


(Circular No, 22.) 


The apportionment of the Grant to the urban municipalities named in 
this list is based, under the amended Department of Education Act of 19074 
upon the Returns of Population for the year 1906 received from the muni- 
cipal clerks, and the division thereof between the Public and Separate Schools — 
has been calculated on the average attendance of that year as reported by | 
the Public and Separate School Boards of Trustees respectively. 4 

While under the authority of the Act the Separate Schools will receive — 
their portion of the grant specified herein direct from the Department, that © 
cf the Public Schools will be paid, according to this Schedule, through the — 
respective City, Town and Village Treasurers. | 4 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE PUBLIC AND SEPARATE Scroor GRANT To CITIES, 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES For 1907. 


| Publie Separate 
CITIES Schools. ae note Total 

$ e $ ¢. $ ¢«. 
Belleville ty. 22s See ee eat. See area ae ee 803 00 183 00 986 00 

FantrOre.2. "Aad Ale ae ie eh ae Senet em cee 1,841 00 260 00 2,101 00 
Whatham=, Swicce lcd ch ee ae A Ne? 858 00 ~ 209 00 1,067 00. 
Orb co W alain. ott er ah ee er 7 ain tae 836 00 267 00 1,103 00. 4 
Satie aby oh si, Pers cael gee ak ee ene aes ene 1,109 00/ 321 00 1,430 00 = 
1S ELS TES) a See Ni i satis ae tte ae hate ...| 5,625 00 1,134 00} 675900 — 
BED ORUOR Sy Sack og ick ki. ee ees ae 1,593 00 436 00 2,029 00 

TondOnew2 5; beth eed eee ee ee 4,280 00 637 00 4,917 00 
DaawmaKs ANGE. rio eet eee ean oe er en tote 796 00 106 00 902 00 : 
Glia wae ss iN ee A i ol) eee ee ee | 8,489 00 3,994 00 7,433 00° 
Peterborough...... Se ari a: Se: ae bs ea 1,144 00 501 00} 1,645 00 
OVEN CIT ofl a Diao Fae ee Sie ee 836 00 287 00 |= 1,123 00> = 
St. Catharines............ RP AT re ls bettas ® . 1,087 00 255 00 1,292 00. | 
Pete UOTIAG sate oo Ee, va Per ee ee ee ee as 1,303 00 163 00 1,466 00 
BPIEDUIOI tar Gig srk vaio os yoo Eee A ee Pee : 1,188 00 266 00 1,454 00 
PCr S18 10 Ot a SiMe erect eee MPR RUER Cb AR Me Le 23,827 00 4,085 00}. 27,912 00 | 
BYVAL OT ee ess Wiel ats. Sn case hs inl pe he ea 1,100 00 528 00 1628-00 ~~ 
NOBUO CEN. Sih pn ahs BS stacy eens ARON Oe | 975 00 6100 | 1,036 00 
pe ST Aa Bes Ss ee 

Totgeee ‘oiled stk x eid Ieee oe eae ae $52,590 00} $13,693 00 | $66,283 00 
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TIONMENT OF THE eee AND Seca ScHoot GRANT TO. CETIES, 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES For 1907. Continued: 


Public Separate ; 
TOWNS: Schools. Sohaoly eas 
ane = o . € Ome € Bee 
DURES aks ear ate ere ts Oe ee te ks te 29 00 215 00 244 00 
re. at aa EAs Fiat site aa coca OCIS ores te een USSSA 8 UR used nies de ie 6 159 00 
rhe ies a oe Bae cee, ee 241 00 84 00 325 00 
OLA Bs a Dia ov sa 7 ee, ae hie elas PR 117 00 135 00 252 00 
aE a ieee. 6 ae eee oe omy PEs aes 283 00 186 00 469 00 
Re coer Rea eee ee ae Oe was NSA WOO Me ee eee 184 00 
De se ey ie ee ee in rag ore nee 298 Sc 3 DO OUP ee eo are eee, 231 00 
Eg eae eras meta gases et pee Ip ee eS ea re 651 00 95 00 746 00 
Mey ee a ete Ss LES te IE ees 1,027 00 309 00 1,336. 00 
Denne cain Oke aie yk een ene ed PS TODS OOS chet ee 156 00 
MVR. oc oie eC: erg eae ee ee eee AGOOO SIS oo ie ccs 190 00 
Rte ee See pea ae Lc fernic, wore ey innate ee 15 00 44 00 59 00 
SE ea BRE Te aie Ea Wine he Pe En ee 4 Cie aaa bas SS OO eee ee ee 88 00 
piville: 2 ss... Beet een en ee ee hn SS aa ae BODE OU ae ae rea eas 309 00 
Os iS, Le. oy igs eee ne ee a Ble OU Wiese SCs 318 00 
Gi cn chs so oa eet gee Bee nes ES OA Wea dame enata se eyes 341 00 
a ee 796 00 249 00 1,045 00 
(FO Rega ete ae 75 EAE crane Ae ey a eae 94 00 He: 94 00 
\ eee aah Ta tra NCR gph s = he AER F Rg a ae LODO erin es ia OO 
OCA EA Si oe eg es ete ee Ree oe ea Tay Sg US gal a aa Seat 271 00 
MME ACC (es a hoes ee pw See be es HE Aa 2008 Be ee Sos 442 00 
ee ei ce 8S re et i ee Ce ee Ds OU ears os ona 205 00 
oo RRR ING as Ses Ss GET ec ae at PRE ps Sg Ree ear POS OA ee Be 268 00 
eee Maun LE HN ed axe Tae gta. cone ache, SIENA 72 00 re 72 00 
Ne te egy En on Oe ate coe cage eg tae ey 396 00 171 00 567 00 
OO ee ke ei Pe ee Sy Be RET Coe He 803. 00 - 803 00 
BE rent ee a et See eS ele De gs Ge | PoP UO ee. 252 00 
See ie eae ee ae i es ce ee 284 00 364 00 648 00 
Beers eg CONE is Ay ger ie Bee aes ne ae tae Se BAS OO ees 343 00 
ease Os es eee et eo ear ey ahs TOR OO Ke sere 195 00 
2, Sy Rae oR ate ee CR i ater ebay Relig: aN 312 00 71 00 8383 00 
AES Fe a guar eel Gs eee ee 2 See Me Se DET OO EP ae 277 00 
gk SR ae ane a aE ae er aa TO02 O00 ee nar te 190 00 
Bt Toren Oe See mi ee eae Ree ae, ok ee ee ALD OO rn eee, 415 00 
ee LUE el Rie OR ee ie a BLE eRe a ee as OO sie cr eae 143 00 
ESR RA Se eS ates Maen er Bee Rees Aig he 17800 ise ee 178 00 
BAN COR ick ook Ck Sones poe Se WNP OR RERE a Se 98 00 31 00 129 00 
eae eS es Faw Meet ens J ent a en els 886. 00 60 00 946 00 
BMT Cs. ig 2 hee: Save “ew, os ee ee pe ,, ABS OOS is ice ete 433 00 
1 SS Raia rete aaah i oa lio” eae eee eh 427 00 59 00 486 00 
Bee eee ea tte ce ah go. he Sensi hee a 5 G0 Uhl Scr is tala ery 91 00 
RBar ere seh i Sse ne St a el eee 26800" aes Mae nee 268 00 
BRR errhp Wie AY 5 ie Te an gs oe hae « BS OO. ea werait eee, 238 00 
BOD ese an Sas ek te eae oe gL oe TS 5 HOOF erage acs aes 135 00 
Ts RE ae Sa oh Ripe atelier S pg al te ae LSE OOF aie ee 181 00 
BRE i on eae: Pe ew ea a oe Sa 53 00 448 00 501. 00 
ys ee ei ee as NB PPh pss ty) eae 2d5: Or ears eee Nos 255 00 
eee Seto Pee Ae RY ans ee 204 CORE aes 257 00 
eA aes ated og Coy Fan he ee 453 00 56 00 509 00 
res tee in See, Otel As ax itn 456 00 99 00 555 00 
hE oe Pcaen. phen g eg aie ake» alee ee Aare DOA Oa as es 294 00 
1 So OE Ge pd ee BreN Came oud ia ts Tae aCe SBE es eee ae THAZOQO & re ee Ss 174 00 
LTTE eats SER ae Bs Aeris ere ae Ae aA De oa SAAR OO eines oe ee 314 00 
eee re aa eae re Metres Dan Mens ope Sere, ie 588 00 210 00 798 00 
DESIR ES og eR Fe a SRN a 7 iets og aie ee DOOD OA ara ie ck 260 00 
e Current GR ee REO RL IE ede ma Rs a ely lott dN eg! Stee alleen ate 98 00 
(2 EST geese Go gS eae a sR nteAtin to ane ae A 37 00 46 00 83. 00 
~ * Included in Public School Grant 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE PUBLIC AND SEPARATE ScHoon GRANT 
Towns AND VILLAGES FoR 1907.—Continued. 


TOWNS.— Continued. ‘ See eee 


$ Cc $ 6 6C¢ 
NY EER wits Bone Ota SEES SPEIRS TH es REN Ae PR ENB NT ORR rr 29 00 136 00 
Ln ESN ZC) 6 Renae Pe oO REEDS Set SI Sic WN UR She erties yi 2S ACY Wet 1 UES Tega te: a5” 
iN GSE ER Aig Borate auibn eee anes en RIA cr NUON eet Re ooh ee, cna Me 2 429700 ol ee ee cern 
WETECHICL 25 See Sa Ware a ae ee ena, das oar eee LOE 00g eae nee 
Ma ltOra on OS ais eh pce aparieus Sotuate be POO e niousmtacemeenes 165 200. take ete 
MOUNE OTESE Airc ls abcee Ueetmion ete capes ye igeae ase sees 217 00 37 00 
INADANEE 4 os ioe CSR apnea etre ras aaa ee en alegre SOSO0 We x, ok, Sac tceee 
Neve Tis KCArC © ait sesso ciate eee ee eae here ool 12 COORG, Ree ere 
INOwInarke bh. Mere tench ee spas sca et SMR TE Ste Tenead tele oti 281 00 29 00 
NIAC ATA. S50 ecs tsi ke ary oe eres ae els eee nce ohn - 15S; OO ae a eis 
IN OTEOS BAY oh ae ope ale te SS ear Pe etal de b Cin sTRi ota seutcaz maton ae 307 00 216 00 
North Toronto) Soe wi nies oe eas ele a ete ale eee 284-005 esse se ates 
akiville sae Sa aes esas on Uhre is ok etme 174 00 23 00 
Oranceville soe. he) Sit cake tal Be ae es oe ene 28600 Tc ces Sewer 
Gh a Ube eget ROD RN iow ewe Nine rN pare hs een cer he f 465 00 123 00 
ER) LY ies ete caplet REC ROM esa rat a, ONIN Aa act ale arog 513 00 ~ 49 00 
CVWVOT: OUTING Ooi te ess haus 0 aie oy, He naan te Rieti ctamear dint Metkeretae 1,093 00 91 00 
Palyerato nce ere aie errs Caton eae wo bed teens eaaasral tase ieee ZV OOF ee areas 
Papas Ce oe ee sc ho eee nen ade ae Heke er can 140 00 25 00 
1 hin Bee ee IM aps eR OE Ehret Sucelas a OI ee Mt oon . 861 00 45 00 
Parry SOUNGE: 2 ss - apcas Fo eee pes epee hae eects A424 O0r) Beane eee ees 
PETTOK Osis oe hak oe od ot EN RE aco 388 00 251 00 
Peénetanguishene sos. 6./h Soe tec ot weet Herat ethene ae eae B2d OOM AAS rene toads 
PETE yA Oe Re he Gee Re aOR WOR rages cee - 263 00 121 00 
POLO aie eek Soa coo eRe Sees Rinne naan a eeee npeaayne s ANS OOF oes a oats 
TROT 0k aay eA ST ete: Sin OPS Ol cap a er Oe eaten athlete nae 387 00 35 00 
Port Opes jcc pe betes eles sek es gr ee cals ae wei aie 493-00 (ors au ote os = 
| Beng 1- 11 ¢ Pree eene Meg ce Oras aniPer BG eh Kann Slay Poair game aa. 0% 2 68700 =) gar. ce, eee 
PECSCOUE, caer cee cei en a ee aree cor pee eee Se ee eee 234 00 }- = 101 00 
PPOS EOE oo wee ee BIG SE TRS ean les cee GhieNis Ieeohaoe) Selah 235 00 63 00 
Raitiy” RIVER is oa sie Od ten het gee ee ee ee as sa pps 165 00 43 00 
PRONERE Woche ep eect Tele wterw ea ctece oor Nef rw bate asa tet nee 6 eae 194 00 149 00 
Bidgetowns ces. eas 94 oe crane ta ees Ah. 2) eas x) PRE ba DOBEOD fae Pe ste ee 
Sto Mary’ sii. esate Soh ane Gorin irene tices Mer Pane ase 385 00 42 00 
oF AUS ty 6 (0) 8 PREIS TERME eer y hr dhe nes. chat ORG eR yen 93 00 108 00 
arias hse Ren hoe tias eee aan MUR eA ne Ree faite ance nege 869 00 164 00 
Sault Stes: Mario oc ear Nard iegaass ere: due mae e Se wea 733 00 132 00 
Bea fOr tla icc ae ee Eos & aa ee arte pne ty Melee aint a a Mn ers 194 00 48 00 
LTH COE cee eis ee a RS et oe Man SARE Pe. sheds nr al tnciees wig oaks 3412004 ae nacre 
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_ APPORTIONMENT OF THE PUBLIC AND SEPARATE ScHOOL GRANT TO CITIEs, 
Towns AND VILLAGES FoR 1907.—Continued. 
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SUMMARY OF Sees OF THE PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOL GRANT TO 
CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES For 1907. 
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LEGISLATIVE GRanr ror RuraL ScHooL Havrewent AND AccommoparioNs 
FoR L907 Fe 7 


(Circular No. 22a.) 


; Apportionment of the sum of $60,000.00, set apart out of the General 
Legislative Appropriation to Public and Separate Rural Schools as Grants to 
such schools on the Value of the Equipment and Accommodations. 
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Under the provisions of Section 19, 70, (1), of an Act to amend the > 
Public Schools Act, 1907, it is required that :— 


‘‘The Municipal Council of every organized county shall levy and col-— 
lect by an equal rate upon the taxable property of the whole county, (not 
included in urban municipalities or annexed to any urban municipality © 
for school purposes), according to the equalized assessments of the munici- 
palities in the manner provided by this Act and the Municipal and Assess- 
ment Acts, a sum which shall be equal to at least that portion of the legis- 
lative grant which is apportioned by the Minister of Education on the — 
basis of the equipment and accommodations of the Rural Public Schools 
and Separate Schools of the county, and such sums shall be payable to the 
Trustees of the respective schools receiving such legislative grants in the 
same proportions as the said grants are apportioned.”’ 
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The following are the Departmental Regulations governing the dis- 
tribution and payment of this grant :— 


“In the Departmental distribution of the $60,000.00 grant on the 
equipment and the accommodations, this sum will be divided first by the 
total number of the teachers in the Rural Public and Separate Schools in 
the organized counties at the time the Inspector makes his report (exclud- 
ing the teachers of Continuation Classes Grades A and B), the principal 
teacher being reckoned as a unit, and each assistant as a half. In case a 
teacher shall have been employed less than the full time during the year 
preceding July, he shall be reckoned, if a principal, as a half, and, if an 
assistant, as a quarter; provided, however, he shall have taught not less 
than half a year. The quotient thus obtained, multiplied by the number 
of teachers in each Inspectorate (reckoned as above), will give the total 
Legislative Grant to be distributed in each Inspectorate on the basis of 
equipment and accommodations. This part of the Legislative Grant will 
be paid by the Education Department at the same time and to the same 
officials as in the case of the other Legislative Grants. 
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‘‘As soon as the Public or the Separate School Inspector concerned has 
secured the necessary data, and before December the first at the latest, he 
shall sub-apportion the Legislative Grant on the equipment and the accom- 
~ modations with the County equivalent, amongst the schools in his Inspec- 
torate, in accordance with the scheme under Section IV., Circular of In- 
structions, No. 12, which defines the application of said grants for equip- 
ment and accommodations. As in the case of the other grants, these grants — 
will be payable to each Section Treasurer by the County Treasurer, or the — 
Township Treasurer, as the case may be, on the order of the Inspector — 
concerned. If said grants are payable by the Township Treasurer, the In- i 


spector, when he has made his sub-apportionment, shall notify the County ~ 
Treasurer of the amount due the Township Treasurer on this account.’’ 


for 1907. 
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lative Grant payable to Rural Public and Separate Schools on ‘the 
value of the school equipment and the character of the accommodations 
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0 NS eae oer ey Norlol ku. em. as PL SB G4 06 29 lin eos deePeimcrs weenie 1,185 64 
orthumberland and Dur- 
PAO her sa nae es aoe a ee Durham pen. arate L168 11 
| 8. Monaghan........ 58 40 
. Northumberland .... POL Boe oe near esa 2,423 83 
MEN rk sn fons vise 57h Ontario, North... ... 718 39 
Ontario, South...... G68 Tire han eee es 1,387 14 
05 ok na eerie yl kn Oxfords ros se TSS AOS RIE Ae oteete ee ae 1,337 49 
Be oss, Bho beget ity PRE oe S's carr. 899 43 Pye Mowe Saas 899 43 
Re ee Perily Coen. ees ‘ies oyae WR Race Seen, Mesa 1,337 49 
mterborough....../..... Peterborough... *.: PTOR: BG0)- Wate ware erat 1,103 86 
escott and Russell...... RPCSCOtb in. Senet eee: 689 18 
. Bevisselti cts cuir. te 420 51 Sie 1,109 69 
mee award... 4 (a5 sce = Prince Edward...... GO eet a Say aaa acer 864 41 
Bann OS Sas oy, bien a hs RETMEPOW os esto were 1g SY) oe Pa a py Gat ie are a 1,763 84 
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a7 geahSs Eackagss | $58 
Sg8sijes |OsesGeks | Senae 
oS4BSogSH | ooA8o8se aes se 
Pouce Te |Eoet eee” | Seas 
ae BSRES.8S | SagPe,s HEROS 
BPORCSSS | Sotseoseg | eink 
Public School Besssa3h | BeEsIo Se kde S: 
County. Inspectorate. eanos 2 a. | 0g506 24m Sse 
HESraSag |“ oSpace, | ares 
Cate a BEM | OPaEESS | Sxaa 
ehP Conse |e S@oons 8) B50 %. 
SSaeS God | ssatseness| “esad 
Be OS ss Spo. ais OS Ss Oo) meee Se 
FeGRESOU | Ho SeEseys| $2808 
ESBASESS FSERSRESS SOosas 
ae 
: | ae: Bo $ oe. 6 ¢ 
RIM COR eet oe been res Simcoe, North ...... 692 10 
Simcoe, South-west...) — 1,068 82 : : 
| Simcoe, East........ 776 79 wary. 
Stormont, Dundas and| 
CRED GATTY roc es ss wh cress Stopmonteare ise 928 67 
DDC a eee) 911.12 ie 
CHEN wa yc. oo eee 870 25 2,710 0. 
EN ACLOT Gin de esc ce ere inant Victoria, East. . 2.2". — 478 92 haere 2 
Victoria, West ..... S a 1288 19” 
IW AEELIOO ss cu Sue hes Gas ws | Waterloo, No.1... .. ( i: _ 
~ | Waterloo, No. 2..... 584 0d | =~ 157 1B 3 
Welland a. es tae eae Welland:... 2 .....5- 969 53 Ge 969 53 
WVSCVATIS COM. 0: beaten ee. Wellington, North... 876 09 : tees 
. Wellington, South... SLI 1,693 17 
Went wortlien . cote ess Wentworth. ........ 969 53 | "969 53 : 
ROU tetas har een ae York, North:..5..: 934 48 - 
3 York, South... 2755 1,095 10 2,029 58 : 
Separate School _ | * 
TRSP EC ORRICr: 7 
Rural InspectorPrendergast Site Gy ath es ea 204 41° 204” ea 
Roman Catholic Inspector O.Brienz. |. =e tse 657 06 657 06 
Separate Schools Inspector Power ec. |. age So 613 25 613 25 
| Inspector Rochon.) is , eo lphs3 107 1,133 072 
mmepecton Chena ye |e ee 344 594d 59 
| 57,047 62 |> 2,952 388 4 $80,000 104 = 


Notice to the County Clerk. 


Roman Catholic Rural Separate Schools.—As the fistriéls of the Lag 
spectors of the Roman Catholic Separate Schools comprise more than one 
county, the Legislative Grant due the Rural Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools in each county on the basis of the value of the equipment and the 
character of the accommodations cannot be exactly apportioned until the 
Inspector has distributed amongst his schools the share of the total grant 
apportioned by the Education Department to his Inspectorate, Due notice 
of the amount in question will be sent each County Clerk in time for the 
payment to each Separate School Treasurer before the Ist December, of the 
Legislative and the Countv Grants due the Separate Schools of each County v 
on the aforesaid basis: The total amounts for the Rural Schools in each 
Separate School Inspectorate are as above. 


June, 1907. 
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EMPIRE Day. 


The Regulations of the Department of Education require that ‘‘Em- 
» Day,”’ (the first school day before the 24th of May), Thursday, the 
rd of May, shall be duly celebrated in each school. The forenoon is to 
devoted to a study of the greatness of the British Empire, and the after- 
on to public addresses, recitations, music, etc., of a patriotic character. 
_ The morning should be mainly occupied by the teacher in a discussion 
m the extent of the Empire, its history and resources. -Mention might be 
made of the most noted Statesmen, Military and Naval Heroes, and those 
srominent in Literature, Science, Art, etc. 
'. Emphasis could be laid upon the fact that all British subjects are 
specially blessed and privileged in living under a constitutional form of 
government, such as ours. The systems of Dominion, Provincial, Muni- 
sipal and Educational Governments might also be concisely referred to. 
A geographical illustration from the map of the world of the various pos- 
sessions of the British Empire might also be a feature of the morning’s 
xXercises, ) 
In the afternoon -a miscellaneous programme of patriotic recitations, 
jODgS, readings by the pupils, and addresses by trustees, clergymen, and 
thers could be profitably carried out. ° | 

_ During the day the ‘‘Union Jack’’ or the ‘‘Canadian Ensign,”’ or 
doth, should be hoisted over the school building. 


My 
AY tf 
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i Tur British Emrrre. 
a Facts for the Scholars. 


It may be interesting to know that you can say: I am a subject of 
King Edward VIIth, and a citizen of the British Empire. 

)) «The full title of King Edward the VIIth is:—-His Most Excellent 
Majesty, Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
lom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the British Dominions bhe- 
yond the seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. © 
_ That portion of the Earth’s land surface which is subject to the author- 
ty of King Edward the VIIth is the British Empire. Its extent is about 
12 million square miles (12,000,000 sq. m.); of these only 121,000 sq. miles 
ive in the United Kingdom. 

~ The British Empire covers about one-fifth or 21 per cent. of the earth’s 
jurface. 

- The extent of the British Empire is greater than that of any other 
state. The Nations outside the British Empire possessing the largest 
extent of territory are: Russia, 8,000,000 square miles; United States, 
3,623,000 square miles; Brazil, 3,220,000. 

The number of the subjects of King Edward VIIth is about 400 millions 
400,000,000), or about one-fifth or about 22 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
he earth. Of these only about 43 millions (43,000,000) live in the United 
Cingdom. 

__ The population of the British Empire is about equal to that of China, 
md more numerous than that of any other country. 

_ The most populous countries outside the Empire are :— 

Meming with abouts ei ee de tie eas ....400,000,000 people. 
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| aia ae AAC eANS Mad) ae 
Ago.) SA et OF THE bis: i 
The numbers of the EN a of the bepel cities in different par 
of the Empire are :— : ‘ a 
5 Bay 131 01 CRU Re ENC R ecE nen Sane ALU AL Seen eR ES ABE 4,648, 95( 
Calemttay sry Cae aa at cae nee RN RSISS. 8 i USIP A ep tenahas oa a 
CLAW LRG Oe acre yO Mee OR tiny tamtelers aula A at Ree een PR ah 198; 
Manchester (and: Salford: oso ro. ieen le Rane cle eielh te cee ee inte amen 786, 
Bombay ..... LOO OR ARIE ME RR UG MM rks, Yer SARA AME Ah LB Po 776, | 
Titer pool ye al CN ROL GN SG alison terete - etrttaealige ita pels tla le a Me evan 723,430 
Birmingham .......... RU NAPE AR NE RR SCANT icra MIR SEIN 2 537,965 
GRY CETVO NY Wein canal CELA ies Uinathy ay atm Suerate gle FSSA Oe nee 511, 
NT OLAS ec ROE IR OTS ites BURST ocle Ua ergo Me tease eat are le aie Sale tac Mee 509, 
Nel bOUrHe vse coe gees I cs ee MMU ain eos Maer Wem M Ast). 3) 496,07 
UB Tre eRe Oe Of ceria, MURA an CNC Napier ame aid ESN GED uaa Sia. 3 :. 8738;om 
IM ODET BA oe AMIS ID ND SNE, SOLELY on! od Mate eye e ea sea daa pene 267,73 
POAT USS DUT oils LeGhe eee eH aoe ses vie ov ie bierged npn eale me wate thee: ooh Reet 155,642 
Cape MGwis ii Cee ee tt acd ee cite bins atveas Cudelaenwr tian: 1 bx os a ee its 77,668 
Wellington, New Zealand )..0.i0i.005 07 .ele Sy ee Oul aie bas ema 49,344 
ORAL LOT ODEOT i Re aie ae ha eis eee a an aN ORIN cra een nae 203,12 
FRAIAER OTA Rise ee ne aes | tO a UA OA aus bak ea eR ay 61,44 
CREE A ee ae ico a Goh Ae a erate Bs sa PAW AAD NEL aS VUtlenpy MAT RIPE AR et 67,57 
LSAT Ach CGI ete ea ON A Sar Raa Cas Ava RH GTEC RI CME AM ADE MAA AIR tea GSE 44,70 
The extent of the British Empire in square miles, in each continent is- 
In America over 4 millions of square miles piste AU aa heme A 4 ,000,00 
Ms MrUstraliay is ae at AO PAR ign Sat oe HiOnRRU aE cated Eg ONE GS 3,000,00 
fi VAtrica PEs git Shaye CO NARA C NN o'c cehl Malis me aes oe tte 2,500,00 
‘* Europe about 122,000 ia Bee ACG A et RY ON ag 122,00 
The numbers of the subjects of King Edward 1 in each continent are :— . 
In Asia about 300 millions....... DEM NNR AD GON Hey OAM fd 300,000,00 
FL aie (ors Ma ata Coun hae KOMEN e MPU Utena Oriel LRA Nena weds Ra eg hfe! 43,000, 00 
WSO BAI OPO ay ga ie Beds CBWE ce Nhs gl wa a tarennl lesan Mwete Balak 43,000,00 
SEA OTLCA” BOUL ETT Bora oey tl pum Ode eke we te nN Re dhe oot ae aa aie 7,500, 00€ 
CA ATTA ASIA! AOOUT poe tM TONG 5,1. ry wc naaclta cls cammihie es el inne 5 000,00 


The inhabitants of the earth vary in race, and in the colour of their skins 
The principal colours are white, copper, yellow, and black. Among all | C 
these races and colours are the ‘subjects of King Edward to be found. € 
these about 54 millions (64, 000 000) are white, and 344 millions (344 
000,000) coloured. “4 

The inhabitants of the earth belong to many religions. The princip: 
are the Christian, Mohammedan, Buddhist, and Hindu “Religions. There a: 
besides many Pagans. Subjects of King Edward will be found among a 
of these Religionists. 4 

The numbers of the subjects of King Kdward belonging to the prine 


pal religions are :— “| 
A hott BOR MT go nr EEA GANG pater cts hele oc Rc eee ae eke sn reeaty tea 208,000, 

FS 94° ~'*" Mohammedans/:..-.. 3. Me Ae Data Fe Meee 94,000, 00 

OS ae Christians ..... DAE seek ag Oe UE ates Stal Ol ser. 58,000, 06 

os 1 ata Budi Ste errs eek Crean al Secon NN 12,000, 0 

si yah Viana of other religions and Pagans ............... 23,000, 01 


The value of the total trade of the British Empire in the. year 191 
was: Thirteen Hundred and Five Million Pounds (£1,305, 283 ,000), 
which 73.3 per cent. was with foreign countries, and 26.7 per cent. betwee 
different parts of the Empire. 
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he amount of tonnage of steam and sailing vessels owned by the 


9,426,493 tons of steamships, and 
2,729,608 tons of sailing vessels. 


e Total 12,156,101 tons. 

: About half the shipping of the world. 

The Anual Revenue of the British Empire is about Two Hundred and 
ty Million Pounds (£250,000,000). 

‘Different portions of the British Empire are governed in different ways. 
e portions like the United Kingdom, the Canadian Dominion, the 
tralian Commonwealth, New Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal, and New- 
ndland, are self-governing; others are partly self-governed and partly 
erned by officials appointed by the British Government; and others again 
India, are governed by officials appointed by the Home Government ; 
all acknowledge allegiance to the King-Emperor. 

The duties of British subjects towards their Sovereign are: To honour 


ther State in the world, and therefore owe loyalty and gratitude to the 
Impire which protects them in the enjoyment of these privileges, liberty 
nd freedom. 
- The “EMPIRE DAY’’ movement is an effort throughout the King- 
Imperor’s Dominions to remind all British subjects of the virtues which 
1ake a good citizen, such as loyalty, patriotism, courage, endurance, res- 
ect for, and obedience to, lawful authority, and to encourage self-sacri- 
ce for the public good; to teach all, and especially the young, the sacred- 
ess of the trust committed to them, and to insnire them with determin- 
tion to do their duty, and should be promoted by every British subject. 
May 24th is annually observed in the other Dominions of the King- 
Imperor as ‘‘Empire Day.”’ 
May 24th was the birthday of’ the late good Queen Victoria, during 
rhose reign of 63 years the Empire grew to its present greatness, as year 
ry year her people increased in health, strength, numbers, wealth and 
lappiness. 
The ‘“Motto” of the Empire Day movement is: ‘‘One King, One Flag, 
Ine Fleet, One Empire.”’ 
The name of the British National Flag is: The ‘‘Union Jack.’’ 
It is called the “Union Jack’’ because it is union of the English, 
Scotch and Irish national ensigns or ‘‘Jacks’?: The Crosses of St. George, 
. Andrew and St. Patrick. | 
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‘The “Union Jack’? should be flown on ‘‘Empire Day’ from all publi 
buildings, and church and chapel towers and steeples, and from privat 


buildings. ~ a 
tt God Save the King. . 7 


Tue Fuac or Britian. a 


Dedicated to the Rrght Hon. The Earl of Meath, in recognition of 
efforts to cherish patriotism in the hearts of the children of Great Brit 
Ireland, and the Colonies.—E. A. Walker. j 


Flag of Britain, proudly waving, over many distant seas; 

Flag of Britain, boldly braving blinding fog and adverse breeze. 
*We salute thee, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. I 
Flag of Britain! where-so-ever thy bright colours are out-spread; | 
Slavery must cease for ever, light and freedom reign instead. a 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. 
Flag of Britain! mid the nations, may it ever speak of peace, a 
And proclaim, to farthest stations, all unworthy strife must cease. 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. _ \ % 
But if duty sternly need it, freely let it be unfurl’d, 

Winds of Heaven then may speed it to each quarter of the world. 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. 

Love of it, across the waters passing with electric thrill, : 
Binds our distant sons and daughters, heart to heart with Britain still. 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. al 
Regions East and West united, all our Empire knit in one; = 
By right loyal hearts defended, let it wave beneath the sun. ey 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. | 


*At the words ‘‘we salute thee’? the hand should be raised in thi 
attitude of salute, At the words ‘‘and we pray’’ the head should be bowed 
still retaining the hand at the salute. It is desirable that a large Standarq 
should be raised during the singing of the song. P 

May, 1907. | 
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CHANGES IN THE HiaH AND Pusiic ScHoots ACTS. 
. (Circular No. 15a.) 
Circular to School Officials and Municipal Councils. 


‘The following are the amendments made last Session to the High an 
the Public Schools Acts, which it is necessary for County Councils to cde 
sider in striking the rates for the present year. bag : 


Continuation Classes. . 


Section 8 of the Public Schools Act has been amended by adding theret 
the following as sub-section 7 :— | a 

(7) Where the Board of Trustees of a union school section establishe 
continuation classes in the union school, or joins with one of more othe 
Roards of Trustees in establishing such classes as hereinbefore provided, th 
Municipal Council of each municipality having the whole or part of its terri 
tory within the union school section shall levy and collect upon the taxa bl 
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perty of such union school section within its jurisdiction, its proper share 
the expense of establshing and maintaining the said continuation classes 
ording to the equalized assessment of each portion of the said union school 
ion in the respective municipalities. 
_ Under section 8, sub-section 6, of the Public Schools Act of 1901, amended 
section 5 of the Amending Act of 1906 (or in the case of R. C. Separate 
pols, sec. 2, subsec. 6, of the Act of 1902, to amend the Separate Schools 
), the Municipal Council of the County shall pay for the maintenance of 
tinuation Classes a sum equal to the Legislative Grant apportioned by the 
ister of Education for such Classes, and any further sums the Municipal 
ouncil may deem expedient. In 1906 the Legislature voted $32,000.00 for 
ontinuation Classes. Last session it voted $40,000.00 for the current year. 
s this Grant cannot be apportioned until after the close of the school year, 
Minister is unable to state at present the exact total amount required 
“om each County as the equivalent to its share of this sum. It would be 
ell, however, for each County Council to increase proportionately its grant 
r the same purpose. | 


4 County and Township Rates. 
bi Subsections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of section 70 of the Public Schools Act, 
s enacted by section 39 of the Act passed in the 6th year of His Majesty’s 
sign, Chaptered 53, have been repealed, thus rescinding the minimum salary 
rovisions éxcept as provided in (4) below. The following subsections have 
een substituted for the aforesaid subsections :— 
— 70. (1) The Municipal Council of every organized county shall levy and 
stlect by an equal rate upon the taxable property of the whole county, (not 
cluded in urban municipalities or annexed to any urban municipality for 
ool purposes) according to the equalized assessments of the municipalities 
the manner provided by this Act and the Municipal and Assessment Acts, a 
im which shall be equal to at least that portion of the legislative grant 
hich is apportioned by the Minister of Education on the basis of the equip- 
ent and accommodations of the rural Public and Separate Schools of the 
nty, and such sums shall be payable to the Trustees of the respective 
ools receiving such legislative grants in the same proportions as the said 
rants are apportioned. 
_ (2) Where the assessed value according to the equalized assessments 
oresaid, of all the taxable property of the Public School supporters in any 
wnship in an organized county, is at least equal to an average annual assess- 
ient of $30,000 for each Public School section therein the Municipal Council 
‘such township shall, each year, levy and collect by assessment upon the 
able property of the Public School supporters of the whole township (not 
luded in urban municipalities or annexed to any urban municipality for 
hool purposes) in the manner provided by this Act and the Municipal and 
Sssessment Acts, the sum of $800 at least for every Public School where the 
cher or principal teacher is engaged for a whole year exclusive of vaca- 
ns, and a proportionate amount of such sum of $300 at least where a teacher 
t principal teacher is engaged for six months or longer; and the additional 
um of at least $200 for every assistant teacher engaged for a whole year 
lusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of such sum of $200 at 
st for every assistant teacher engaged for six months or longer, 
(3) In every organized county where such assessed value, according to 
qualized assessments aforesaid, is less than an average annual assessment 
30,000 for each Public School section in any township, and in every 
nized township in the territorial or judicial districts, whatever its assess- 
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Schools. The amount thus raised by each County under the Act of 1906 


municipality. 
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levy and collect as aforesaid the sum of $150 at least for every Public Schoc 
where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for a whole year exclus 
of vacations, and a proportionate amount of said sum of $150 at least wher 
a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for 6 months or longer; and an add 
tional sum of at least $100 for every assistant teacher engaged for a whol 
year exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of such sum 0 
$100 at least where such assistant teacher is engaged for 6 months or long 
(4) The sums so levied and collected by the council of the township sha 
be applied exclusively to teachers’ salaries. — | 
The portion of the Legislative Grant which is apportioned by the Minis 
of Education on the basis of the equipment and accommodations of the ru 
Public and Separate Schools is $60,000.00. Last year the Counties rai 
the equivalent of a special grant of $60,000.00 to rural Public and Separ 


be about the amount required to be raised this year under the amended 


of 1907. (Section 70 (1) quoted above.) 


County Clerk. Ws 
Section 73 of The Public Schools Act has been amended by adding there e- 


to the following subsection :— 

(2) It shall be the duty of the clerk of every county to furnish the Pul 
lic School Inspector forthwith on demand with such school statistics i 
regard to assessments as the Minister of Education may direct. - 


Public School Inspectors. 


Sehedbiion 3 of section 86 of the Public Schools Act as enacted b 
section 46 of the said Act, passed in the 6th year of His Majesty’s reign, 
Chaptered 53, has been amended, adding at the end of the said subsect 
3 the following paragraph :— y 

In any county in which any Public School Inspector has charge of les 
than 140 schools or departments with separate registers the appOIeE iCal 
an additional Inspector shall be subject to the approval of the ientera n 
Governor in Council. é 

Subsection 8 of section 86 of The Public Schools Act, as enacted ce se 
tion 47 of the said Act, passed in the 6th year of His Majesty’ s reign, 
been amended by inserting before the word ‘‘postage’’ in the ninth line th 
word “‘printing.”’ : o 

Matntenance. 4 

Notwithstanding anything contained in section 34 of The High Schoo 
Act and the amendments thereto, the liability of any municipality under suk 
apcaeee 6, 7 or 9 of the said section as amended shall be determined as ol: 
ows : — | 
From the total. cost of maintenance of the High School there shall DE 
deducted the amount of the legislative grant,—the remainder shall be divide 
by a number representing the total number of days’ attendance of all pupil 
at such High School during the year for which payment is to be made an 
the resulting amount shall be multiplied by the total number of days’ attend 
ance of pupils i in respect of whom such municipality i is lable, the vorcontal 
mentioned in the subsection under which payment is to be made shall the 
be determined, and from this amount the fees paid by such pupils shall F 
deducted, and the resulting amount shall be the amount payable | by su | 


May, 1907. | | | ae 
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SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL SUMMER ScHooxs 1n 1907. 
a | (Circular No. 61.) 


“In accordance with “An Act respecting the Qualifications of Certain 
eachers,’’ of 1907, : 

For members of the Roman Catholic Educational and Religious Com- 

munities, . 

i To be held at . 

Ottawa: For English-French teachers, in the D’Youville Separate 

School; for other teachers, in the Normal School ; 

Peterborough: In St. Peter’s Separate School ; 


be: _ Toronto: For male teachers, in De La Salle Separate School; for female 
teachers, in Toronto University ; | 


\ 


i Hamilton: In the St. Anne’s Separate School; 

- Berlin: In the St. Mary’s Separate School; 

London: In the Sacred Heart Separate School. 

Session: Begins at 2 p.m. on July 3rd, and lasts till August 3rd. 
a ‘ SyLLABUS OF THE CouRSE OF STUDIES. 

a 

bin 1.—Educational Principles and Methodology. 


__ Nore.—The course in Methodology will be based on McMurray’s ‘“Method 
of the Recitation.”’ 

Aim of Education.—-Individual and social phases of education; their 
relation. 

The Educational Process.—Its nature and relation to the end and means 
of education. : ? 

| Subject Matter of Instructions —The principle of correlation and con- 
centration of studies. : 

ve Method of Instruction.—The relation of method to subject matter; the 
problem of method of a psychological problem. 

| Ultimate Modes of Being Conscious.—Involution of: phases; self-con- 
‘sciousness and self-activity. 

ie Habit and Assoctation.—Primary instincts or inherited co-ordination ; 
relation of habit to primary instincts; bodily conditions of the formation of 
ihabits; functions and limitations of habit; nature of association; conditions 
f association; varieties of association; relation of association to habit; how 


ite form permanent associations. : 
|  Attention.—Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention ; 
irelations of attention to habit and association ; interest, its nature and rela- 


% 


|tion to attention ; voluntary and non-voluntary attention distinguished ; atten- 
tion in young children and in adults compared; divided attention and con- 
|centration of attention; securing and retaining attention; obstacles to atten- 


tion. | 

a Apperception and Retention.—Meaning of ‘the terms; their relation; 
‘mental assimilation, growth and development. 

Laws of Mental Development.—General principles of development; the 


Be snsition from the practical to the intellectual attitude in learning; stages 
of intellectual development. | 

Individual and General Notions.—How they are distinguished from 
each other; how individual notions should be approached and presented ; how 
to proceed from individual to general notions; the value of types in the 
development of general notions; how general notions should be applied. 
Laws underlying the Process of Teaching.—The relation of analysis to 


synthesis, of induction to deduction. 
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II.—School Management. 


Lhe School.—Its functions; scope of school management; responsibility 
of teachers and trustees. | . . 

Building and Grounds.—Requirements regarding sites, buildings, furni- 
ture, decoration, heating, lighting, and ventilation. | -_ 

Physical Culture.—Its importance, its place in school; personal hygiene, 
importance of cleanliness; dangers of fatigue; games, gymnastics, calis- 
thenics, military drill. | : as 

Moral Training.—Basis of; need of moral training; intellectual erowth 
related to moral training; the personality of the teacher; moral value of dis- 
cipline and good teaching; incidental moral instruction; moral value of school 
studies; character building the true end of education; training of the wil > 
formation of tastes and habits; importance of regularity, punctuality, 
industry, obedience, truthfulness, honesty, courtesy, self-control, etc. 2 

Discipline.— Qualifications of the good teacher—scholarship, profes- 
sional attainments, executive ability, tact, etc.; aim of discipline; charac-. 
teristics of good discipline; conditions of discipline; devices of discipline; 
methods of dealing with difficulties. : 

School Incentives.—Need of incentives; choice of motives; artificial 
incentives—prizes, privileges, exemptions; natural incentives-—desire for good 
standing, for knowledge, for approbation; love of activity, of self-control; 
hope of future success; sense of honour, of right, of duty. | a 

Punishments.—Need of punishments; the basis and ends of punishment; 
misconceptions to be avoided; characteristics of proper punishments; the 
discipline of consequences; judicious punishments; injudicious punishments; 
corporal punishment. 7 q 

School Organization.—Its nature and advantages; difficulties to be met}; 
grades of schools; characteristics of rural schools; basis of classification ; dis- 
advantages of ungraded schools; the first day; plans to be formed; delays 
to be avoided; size of classes; mixed classes; promotions. a 

School Programmes.--Advantages of prescribed courses; value of sub- 
jects; co-ordination, correlation, and concentration of studies; fixed courses; 
optional subjects; time-tables for rural and urban schools; recesses; school 
records. | ; ¥ 

Kecitations.—Their importance; preparation by teacher and pupils; 
manner of the teacher before the class; value of method; oral and written: 
work; empirical, developing, lecture, conversational and other methods j 
illustrative teaching; analytic and synthetic methods: inductive and deduc- 
tive methods, auxiliary methods; faulty teaching. a 

The Art of Questioning.—Its aims; its abuse; the teacher’s pre-requisites ; 
matter, form, kind, and order of questions; faulty questions; testing and 
training questions; class questioning—simultaneous, consecutive, promiscuous, 
and combined methods; forms of answers; criticism of answers. . 

Written Examinations.—The objects and advantages: training examina: 
tions; tests of promotions; qualifying examinations: examination questions ; 
objections considered; defects of written examinations; evils of competitive 
examinations. 4 


“4 


ITI.—School Programme of Studies. 


The following courses are intended to enable the teacher to deal effectivel A 
with the various subjects included in the official.programme of studies for 
Public and Separate Schools. In connection with each of these courses the 
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‘ra Panis and the sequence ‘of the details of each of the prescribed subjects 
| vill be ary ee ueepes also the proper use of the equipment pre- 


Meaning of English Gniak. its relation to speech, composition, and 
literature ; discussion of reasons for its place in a course of study; its scope 
and aims; course for elementary schools. 

a Principles to be observed in teaching; order and method of early lessons; 
value of correct definitons; how reached; how applied; analysis and parsing, 
purpose and value of each, method of teaching ; emphasis on classification or 
on ns oral and written exercises; proper use of false syntax. 


a 


Spelling. 
: Aims in teaching spelling; its place in the elementary school; its rela- 
tion to other subjects. Teaching spelling, not merely testing. 

Methods: association of eye, ear, and hand; oral spelling; transcription; 
sight spelling; memory spelling, word building, phonic spelling, advantages 
‘and disadvantages of each ; spelling rules, value, how taught. 

Lesson procedure in junior forms, in senior; ‘choice of material ; number 
of words; teaching word forms; Hoe of errors; correction of errors; 
spelling drills and reviews; use of spelling book. 


Lan guage. 


Adequate knowledge of the mother tongue the foundation of education; 
BP auences opposed to good usage; clearness of speech attainable by all; aim 
of teaching to make good English a fixed, unconscious habit; habit acquired 
through the teacher’s critical oversight, and unconsciously by reading good 
literature and associating with those who speak good English. 

To observe, to think, to express, the right order; weakness of teaching 
mere formal linguistic exercises; relation of language to other school studies. 
_ Imitation of good examples the foundation; steady pressure and unre- 
fitting attention by the teacher essential ; eradicating faulty habits of speech ; 
much of the best teaching incidental; extending and clarifying the vocabul- 
ay: discussion of the value of some language-lesson books. 


Composition. 
Aims of teaching Composition ; connection between oral and written com- 
position ; difficulties and how to overcome them; some themes to be taken from 
the pupils’ experiences; others, from the Literature, History, and other lessons; 
the structure of paragraphs and of sentences; the use of capitals and punctua- 
tion marks; letter writing; direct and indirect narration; paraphrasing; intro- 
duction of grammatical equivalents; change of construction : how to deal 
with false syntax; methods of teaching compostion, with illustrations: cor- 
Brion of compositions. 


ye diure. 


i ‘ 


_ The nature and interpretation of Literature; aims in teaching litera- 
Bere. kinds of literature adapted to different grades. 

Methods varied according to the grade of pupil, and the kind of litera- 
Mure. Memorization of selections; the study of the author’s life. 
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Aids in teaching; appreciation of ieee by the teacher; pecan of 
good literature by the teacher to the pupils.; abundant supply of good litera- 
ture for schools; relation of schools to school and add libraries ; the use of 
annotated editions, pon a 


Reading. i 

Aims in teaching Reading; general principles in teaching primary ready 
ing; methods of teaching to read—alphabetic, phonic, phonetic, word—the 
advantages and disadvantages of each method; methods of presenting first 
reading lessons; qualities of good reading and how to secure each ; audibility ; 
enunciation, articulation, pronunciation, fluency, time, and expression. 
simultaneous reading; reading from imitation; supplementary readers. De- 
tection and correction of errors; drawing; stammering ; monotone, etc. a 


Geography. 4 
What Geography comprises; its relation to other subjects; Geography 
and Nature Study. Aims in teaching Geography. 
Order of stems—observe, express, reason; necessity for thorough study 
of home locality; dependence of early lessons upon aoa or suggests : 
incident. 
Geographical excursions; value; how conducted. 
Teaching ideas of time, ‘distance, size. Representation through modell § 
ling or map drawing; teaching pupils to draw maps, to read maps; weather 
observations and records; simple geographical experiments ; full, well assiml- 
lated knowledge’ of Taportant points, the aim. | 
Mathematical geography. Political geography of home locality; ola 
tion of this locality to whole country; of the country to the world at large. — 
Right order of topics in teaching a continent or a country; use of a text- 
book; common mistakes in teaching Geography. j 
Preparation of his work by the teacher; equipment of the school; books . 
for the pupils. 3 


History. 4 

Uses of History— for guidance, for culture, for intellectual trainin for. 
imparting a love of country; what is implied in knowing history; where and 
when to begin; methods of teaching it—chronological, topical, analytical—_ 
the value and application of each; selection of facts to be taught; historical | 
perspective; dates; use of biography, with examples from Canadian and) 
British history: topics in Canadian and British history; the poetry of history 5 ; 
civics. 

Sources of information; oral teaching and the use and abuse of texte : 
books; use of local history and general knowledge; common mistakes in : 
method: preparatory lessons; how to arouse interest; requirements of the 
teacher 


Arithmetic. 


Aims in teaching Arithmetic; general principles to be observed ; common 7 
errors in teaching arithmetic and how to avoid them. 
The use of concrete objects such as kindergarten sticks, cubes, etc., in 
teaching notation and numeration; how to teach the numbers from 1 to- 99 
from 10 to 20, etc., number pictures, etc. 
How to introduce the simple rules; devices to insure accuracy and 
rapidity in addition; the method of decomposition in subtraction; the method — 
of equal additions; the method of complementary additions; the ti methods: 
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rele tt ( F \ ° 
of decomposition and equal additions compared; how to teach the multipli- 
cation table; multiplcation by one figure, by factors, by two figures, ete, ; 
connection of division with subtraction; its connection with multiplication; 
which should be taught first, long or short division ; division of factors; merits 
and limitations of the unitary method; weights and measures; use of 
apparatus. 
4 Methods of introducing fractions and connecting them with previous 
rules; the fraction considered as an equal part of a unit, and as a quotient ; 
A Emethods of deducing the different rules in Pelctinaae decimal fractions; 
methods of deducing the different rules in decimals; recurring decimals. 
: Practice, commission, interest, discount, Pockat the metic. system of 
weights and measures. 
Methods of finding the area of the rectangle, triangle, circle, trapezium; 
the volume of the rectangular solid, the right cylinder, the cone, and the 
pyramid. 


nN ature Study. 
Aims in conducting Nature Stday: Nature acquaintance; methods of 

e N ature Study; correlation with other subjects; distinction between Nature 
- Study and Science in aim and spirit; nature collections, their use and abuse; 
field excursions, their purpose, and the manner of conducting them; uses of 
_ school gardens, howto prepare them; illustrations of the work in the different 
school forms. 
Art. 
: Aims in teaching Art; form study, drawing, and colour-work; relation 
to other school subjects; methods of teaching; illustrations of the Cork in the 

different school forms. 


Constructive Work. 


Aims in teaching Constructive Work; various kinds of, with the parti- 
cular purposes of each; relation to other school subjects, and to the work of 
practical life; methods of teaching; illustrations of the work in the different 
school forms. 
June, 1907. 


SuMMER ScHoots For TEACHERS, 1907. 


Arrangements have been made by the Education Department for the hold- 

78 ei Summer School for Teachers, at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
- Guelph. 

The term will be for four weeks, commencing Tuesday, July 2nd, and 
closing Saturday, July avth. 

Instruction will be given in three distinct Courses and students may 
select any one of these: 

(1) Nature Study (correlated with Art and -Constructive Work.) 

(2) Manual Training. | | 

(3) Household Science. 


Courses of Study. 
Nature Study. 


In general, the mornings will be devoted to work indoors, and the after- 
noons, to work in the fields and woods. When weather will not permit of 
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field work, laboratory exercises will be substituted. Saturdays will be for 
all-day excursions, or reviewing and arranging the week’s work. During the © 
first week, the afternoon excursions will be to the different Departments of 
the College, where demonstrations and explanations of their work will be- 
given. Such students as wish to spend their time in independent work along 
special lines will be encouraged to do so and given every possible assistance. — 

Arrangements will be made so that the summer’s work may be continued ~ 
in subsequent years and lead to a special certificate in Rural Science. a 

8.30 to 9.00—Preparation, Attending to Gardens, Pressing Plants, etc. — 
9.00 to 9.30—General Discussions on Work and Observations of Previous 


Day. 
PA 
Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
9.30 a.m. to 12.00 |A. Art. B. Art. A. Construc- | B. Construc- | Bacteriology. — 
[noon tive Work. tive Work. 
B. Animal A. Animal |B. Plant Study|A. Plant Chemistry. 
study. Study. Study, Physics. 
1.30 to 5.00 p.m. |Field Excursions. | Visiting local 
industries. 


Outline of Work. 


Excursions: Daily excursions, aiming at practical acquaintance with ~ 
the common Birds, Trees and Shrubs, Wild Flowers and Plants, Ferns, Weeds, — 
Insects, Rocks, Soils. Visits will also be made to the Dairy, the Poultry, — 
the Horticultural, Forestry, Farm and Experimental Departments for the — 
purpose of observing the character of the work done in each; the whole col- — 
lege will be used to instruct and exemplify in the forms and forces of nature ~ 
observable in Agriculture. a 

Collections: Students will be instructed in making Nature collections — 
to illustrate the field work and lectures. This will include Wild Flowers, — 
Noxious Weeds, Grasses, common Ferns, Forest Trees, as shown by leaves — 
and fruit, seeds of Noxious Weeds, groups of Insects to illustrate the principal — 
orders, etc. Materials for collecting and preserving the above will be fur- 
nished to students, who will be expected to prepare the needed apparatus. : 

Gardening: Instruction and practice will be given in this branch of — 
Nature study. The gardens of the Consolidated School will be used for these — 
purposes. | a 

Art and Constructive Work: The course in Art will include colour work 
and will consist of practical instruction in (1) Model Drawing, (2) Drawing of — 
common subjects, (3) Drawing of flowers and plants suitable for the Public 
School course. In Constructive Work, the work will be in the line of that 
presented in the Public School course and preparing equipment for Nature 
Study work. 

Laboratory Work and Lectures: Discussions will be frequently held — 
on the methods of teaching, etc.; short courses of lectures will be held in 
Chemistry, Physics and Bacteriology as related to Agriculture. The labora- 
tory exercises will be regulated by and explanatory of field work. aa 

Laboratory Charges: There will be no tuition fee, but a deposit cof — 
five dollars will be required to cover the cost of materials supplied. Any — 
balance will be refunded. a a 
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ey should heite ith them any good manuals that 


ng Be cipment: 
the hey have on the subjects of the course, shoes and clothing suitable for field 
: nd wood, a field ‘or opera glass, a good pocket lens and a penknife, plant 


Manual Training. 


a » This will include Art Work as for Nature Study Class, Woodwork, 
Clay Modelling, Cardboard Construction, and Basketry, including work in 
 Raffia. 
: ' The work in this department will be ay to suit the special needs of 
each student, and the time- table will be arranged accordingly, when the 
“class is organized on July 2nd. 

he course will cover, as far as time permits, the work as described in 
ihe Departmental Regulations for Public Schools. 


“9 Household Science. 


The classes will be held in the Macdonald Institute. 
ny ‘The course will include the following : 


, 14 practical lessons in Plain Cookery. 
- 14 : < “Plain Sewing. 
* T i A “ Laundry. 
y 12 lectures on the Home—-its functions, sanitation and care. 
a 15 lectures on Foods by the various instructors of the Animal Hus- 
¥ bandry, Dairy, Horticulture, Bacteriology, and Home Eco- 
a nomics departments. 
.. The lessons and lectures will be distributed as follows: 
i Programme. 
: Monpbay Turspay | WEDNESDAY] THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
; 8,459.35 Lecture Leeture Lecture Lecture Lecture 
4 - 9,35—10.25 Laundry Cookery Cookery Cookery Cookery 
are araras 
— 10.25—11.15 Laundry Cookery Cookery Cookery Cookery 
4 11.15—12.05 Laundry Cookery Cookery Cookery Cookery 
12.05—1.30 DINNER. 
4 1.30—2.20 Sewing Sewing Laundry Sewing Sewing 
2.20—3.10 Sewing Sewing Laundry Sewing Sewing | 
ee. 3.10-—4.00 Lecture Lecture Laundry Lecture Lecture 


~—__—_— 


Students are required to bring with them two plain cotton dresses, at least 


Bs 


two large white bib aprons, and two small hand towels for wear in the 


laundry and cooking lessons. The work in these classes will be practical. 


; : Faculty. 
4 Prof. S. B. McCready will have charge of the work in Nature Study; 
Prof. John Evans, in Manual Training, and Miss M. U. Watson in House- 


Ss Science; and each will be assisted by other specialists in their several 
departments. 
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Special Lecturers. 


Experts will be invited from other iertiots in \Conada and the 
United States to come here and deliver lectures on special topics of interest 
to teachers. 


General Information. 


Classes will organize at 2 p.m., Tuesday, July 2nd. a - 
There will be no examination on any of the work. > laa 
Certificates of attendance will be issued to those who show satisfactory _ 
application and proficiency. : 
No fees of any kind will be charged for the course. 
Gentlemen will find comfortable boarding homes in the city of Guelph 
Street cars connect the city with the College. a 


NOTE. A rrangéments have been made with the Railway Passenger 
Association allowing a round trip rate of a fare and a third. Students must — 
get a standard certificate from their local agent at the time of purchasing ~ 

a singlé fare ticket to le the return ticket will then be issued at a one- — 
| na rate. q 


Macdonald Hall. 


This is a beautiful residence building and the College authorities haves § 
made arrangements to throw it open for the use of the teachers during the — 
month of July. The Hall will accommodate one hundred and ten ladies . 
and rooms will be reserved in the order in which applications are received. ; 


Board and room willbe provided for ee session, July 2nd to July eith, 
for fifteen dollars. 


Each resident of Macdonald Hall will be expected to provide her a 
napkin ring, medicine spoon or glass, toilet soap, towels, pillows, pillow © 
covers, sheets, and laundry bag. Each should bring at least: 4 


4 ordinary towels, 1 pillow, 
2 bath towels, 2 pillow covers, 
4 sheets, at least 60 in. x 90 in., 1 laundry bag. 


Laundry: Towels, sheets, and pillow-cases are laundried free, but all . 
students are responsible for their own personal laundry. The Hall laundry 4 
room will be open at certain times each week for the convenience of resi- — 
dents who may wish to wash and iron small things for themselves. i 

Regulations in Residence: (1) Good health is a requisite for admission. — 
Students showing signs of tubercular or nervous troubles will be asked to q 
retire. j 
if (2) A disposition of cheerfulness and helpfulness is essential. Studentel q 

who cannot help in promoting this will be asked to seek accommodation | ; 
elsewhere. ; 

(3) Students are required to make good all breakages or damave of fur- _ 

niture, etc., used by them. 4 

(4) See rules regarding conduct in Hall, time of meals, study hours, 4 

etc., will be drawn up on spel ailiae ey with the students when ee arrive. 
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‘ \ 4 j f ) . ‘ ee ; 
REGULATIONS FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF CONTINUATION CLASSES. 
(Circular No, 37.) 


4 Regulations 20 and 21 are hereby rescinded and the following substi- 
tuted therefor : 


ie ‘a 


- : Continuation Classes, Grades A, B, and C. 
ye | | I. General. 


m, ale —(1) There shall be three grades of Continuation Classes, A, B, and 
C, as provided for in Section 8 of The Public Schools Act and as deed in 
the following regulations : 

(2) When a Continuation Class is opened, or when a Class already 
‘established is raised to a higher status, the Board of Trustees shall comply 
with the requirements for such status from the date of its establishment. 

o 2. The yearly apportionment by the Education Department of the 
Legislative Grant to Continuation Classes shall, in the case of each Class, 

be the total of the sums apportioned on the different bases set forth Melo 

in the case of each grade of Class. 

_ 3. When a Continuation Class has been open, or when an additional 
teacher has been employed, for at least one term but less than a year, only 
‘one-half shall be paid, in each case, of the Fixed Grant, and of the Grant 

‘on the Teacher’s Salary and on the Grade of his Certificate. 

4, All sums received by a Board of Trustees from the Legislature and 

the County as a Continuation Class grant, shall be expended on the salaries 
and the equipment of the Continuation Class alone; and a financial state- 
‘ment shall be submitted through the Public School Inspector by each Board 
to the Minister of Education on or before July 15th of each year, in a form 

to be provided by the Education Department, showing in detail the receipts 
‘and expenditures on this account, with such additional particulars as the 

‘Minister of Education may require. 

> 5. On or before July 15th of each year, as a condition of the payment 
of the Legislative Grant, the Inspectors concerned shall certify, in a form 
to be provided by the Education Department, that, to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, as the result of their SS nnonan and on the evidence 

of a certificate or Cor icaton submitted to them by the Principal of the 
‘Continuation Class and the Chairman of the School Board, the provisions 
of the Regulations affecting such Class have been fully complied with. 

6. When the Legislative Grant is not sufficient for, or when there is a 
‘balance over, the apportionment on the bases provided below foreach grade 
of Class, the Education Department shall make a pro rata adjustment of 
the total in the case of each class. 

7.—(1) The equipment for a Continuation Class shall be for the special 

“needs of such class and shall be approved from time to time by the Inspector 
of Continuation Classes and the Inspector of Public Schools or Separate 

Schools, as the case may be. 

; (2) The date at which the minimum equipment of classes now established 
shall be imperative shall be at the discretion of the Inspector of Continuation 
Classes and the ee en of Public Schools or Separate Schools, as the case 

»may be. 

(3) From year to year, School Boards shall expend on equipment such 
sums as may be required on the report of the Inspector of Continuation Classes 
| and the Inspector of Public Schools or Separate Schools, as the case may be; 
pout, in the case of each grade, the total of such sums shall not exceed the maxi- 
“mum prescribed below on which the Legislative Grant is to be computed. 
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8. Each teacher who is eeate séalifed alae the BapalMons of 1904 
shall be recognized as legally qualified under the same School Board for the 
Continuation Class in which he is now teaching. 4 

9. The pupils of all grades of Continuation Classes shall be ndinitteds im 
accordance with the Regulations governing the admission of High School 
pupils. 1 


II. Continuation Classes, Grade A. 
General. 


10.—(1) The course of study for Continuation Classes, Grade A, shall | bal 
that prescribed for the High Schools, so far as the adequacy of the ‘staff, the | 
equipment, and the accommodations will permit. ; 
(2) The following subjects are obligatory on all pupils: Geography, — 
Arithmetic and Mensuration, English Grammar, Writing, Reading, English 
Composition, English ees History, Art, and Elementary Science. 
Other subjects of ihe High School course may be woken as may be agreed upon 
between the pupil’s parent or*guardian and the principal of the Class. : 
11. The pupils of such Classes shall be taught separately from the pupils 
of the other classes of the Public School, and the organization of the Continu-— 
ation Class staff shall be subject to the approval of the Inspector of Continua-_ 
tion Classes. 
12.—(1) In a Continuation Class of one form, the Principal shall hold at 
least a permanent First Class certificate. ¢ 
(2) In a Continuation Class of two forms, the Principal and the assistant — 
shall each hold at least First Class certificates, at least the Principal’s being | 
permanent. 5 
(3) In a Continuation Class of three forms, the Principal shall hold the © 
qualifications of a principal of a High School; and each of his staff, the quali-— 
fications of an assistant teacher in a High Sen oalt a 
13. The class-room accommodations shall be separate from the Public 3 
School, but the building need not be separate. 3 
14. The equipment shall be of the following minimum values: 


One or two teachers. More than two. | 


TST ary MN kere RCM eran ae ..» $150.00 $300.00 
SeienliAc Map ParasUsy sues Medea. casa yee 150.00 300.00 
Maps, charts,’and globes: ./...8.00.0,...... 2000+ 50.00 
Drawing itnodels on Qi ene weng ser noes 25.00 50.00 


15. Teachers of Continuation Classes, Grade A, shall be granted perman- 
ent certificates under the same Regulations as govern the High Schools. 


Apportionment of the Legislative Grant. 


16. Continuation Classes, Grade A, in Rural Public Schools, shall not 
share in the General or the Special Grants to such Public Schools, excepting ~ 
the Township Grant payable under Section 19, 70 (2) and (8) of The Public | 
Schools Amendment Act of 1907. M 

17. The Legislative Grant to Continuation Classes, Grade A, shall be : 
apportioned on oye following bases : 

(1) Fired Grants. , 

(a) $100.00 for a class of one form, to which the equivalent of the 
time of one teacher, but less than the time of two teachers, is 
given. j 

(6) $200.00 for a class of two forms, to which the time of two feachs 

ers, but less than the time of three teachers, is given. 


” 


Aa 
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(c) $300.00 for a class of three forms, to which the time of three teach- 
ers 18 given. 

me. (2) On Salaries. > 
A In the case of (a) above, twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the 
Principal’s salary over $400.00.. 
: Maximum Grant, $150. 

In the case of (6) ats twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the 
two teachers’ salaries over $900.00. 
. Maximum grant, $250. 
ae In the case of (c) above, twenty per cent. of the excess of the theres 

teachers’ salaries over $1,500.00. 

i - Maximum Grant, $350. 
4 — (8) On the Value of the Special Equipment. 

: Ten per cent. of the approved value, the maximum value recognized being 
_as follows: 

(a) In the case of Continuation Classes with one or two teachers : 
r Library, $300; Scientific apparatus, $300; Maps, charts, and globes, 
— $50; Drawing models, $50. 
ee (6) In the case of Continuation Classes with three teachers: | 
se _ Library, $600; Scientific apnaratus, $600; Maps, charts, and globes, 
: $70 ; Drawing models, $75. - 
— (4) On the Character of the Accommodations. 

| The grant on the grading of the accommodations shall be distributed ac- 
cording to the following scheme: 
e 


ie 


School. One Teacher. Two Teachers. Three Teachers. 
7" Grade. ] |g LS VEN A Dia ES Fa TY Ear aol CE 2 a OG AT 
} \ | 
bi $ c.| $ c.|$ ¢.|$ c c.| $8 c.| $ «l$ «| $ «| $ ec.) $ 2/8 ¢. 
Bemaver SUpplV.ocy. sad al ee, 1 00 TO MmeOOls teal i DOM MLS 75| 40; 2 00} 1 50! 1 00; OO 
Bliss TOOMIS. | nf oe es 2 00} I 50/1 00) 50} 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) 75) 4 00) 3 00) 2 O0}1 50 
MPAGALOTY, Cos ke thes see 2 00} 1 50/1 00; 50! 83 00) 2 25) 1 50) 75! 4 00) 3 00) 2 00)1 00 
_ Blackboards A Pig WOE ek pie dn bb 00 POM OO Zou bOW ETS 75| 40) 2 00; 1 50!) 1 00) 50 
Cap RNIINS A OMe ce Ue AS i ae 1 00 AD eo@ ly hob hl dO bi) Lb 75; 40} 2 00; 1 50; 1 00} 50 
_ Desks » EAD Ci eo RR Aad afk gaa -| 2 00} 1 50/1 00) 50} 3 00; 2 25) 1 50} 75| 4 00) 3 00] 2 00/1 00 
PLaboratory tables............| 2 00} 1 50)1 00) 50| 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) 75) 4 00) 3.00) 2 00/1 00 
Lighting Boe Mat Sota fa Ce EDO a TOL O0| 25) b 0) WAS ..75). 40): 2, 00) 1. 50. DOOKU RO 
CES RIE TOR Ras ete eve oP 1.00 ZOO, F2ON TE DOn LY Lo TORS AOK 2 OOF Ty SONAL ZOOR L5G 
_ Ventilation Rp Baia) fh b stan te 2 00}0 1 5011 00)7 1501300" 2°25) 50) 75) 4.00) |. 3 00h 2. 00) 00 
15 00)11 25/7 50/3 75/22 50/17 00/11 25/5 75/80 00/22 50/15 00/7 50 


(5) On the Grade of the Teacher’s Certificate. 

$20 in the case of each Continuation Class, Grade A, teacher whose aca- 
demic or professional standing is higher than the minimum pre- 
scribed, and whose status and competency shall have been attested by 
the Inspector of Continuation Classes and by the Inspector of Public 
Schools or Separate Schools, as the case may be. | 


ree ea 


. III. Continuaton Classes, Grades B and C. 

eral. 

4 18.—(1) The course of studv for Grades B and C shall be that prescribed 
for the Fifth Form of the Public Schools, or the Lower School of the High | 
Schools. Higher work may be taken up in a Continuation Class, Grade B, 
but only with the approval of the Inspector of Continuation Classes, on 


q 10 £. 
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the report of the Inspector of Public or Separate Schools, as the case may 
be, to whom notice of such intention, with the particulars as to the amou nt 
of and the provision for such work, shall be sent by the Principal betomg 
his class is organized. 9 

(2) The following subjects’ are obligatory on all pupils: Reading, Englis 
Literature, English Grammar, English Composition, History, Geography, 
Writing, Arthmetic and Mensuration, Art, and Elementary Science. With 
the concurrence of the Inspector or Inspectors concerned, a Board of Trustees 
may select such additional subjects of the prescribed course of study as may 
in its judgment suit the requirements of the locality. 

19. In the case of Grade B classes taking up work higher than that of the 
Fifth Class, the accommodations, the equipment, the organization and the 
qualifications of the teacher onal have been approved by the Continuation 
Class Inspector and the Inspector of Public or Separate Schools, as the case 
may be; and, in the case of Grade C classes and the other Grade B classes, the 
accommodations, equipment, organization, and the qualifications of the teach- 
ers shall have been approved by the Inspector of Public Schools or Separate) 
Schools as the case may be. 


Requirements for Grade B. | : 


Hi 
20. For a Continuation Class, Grade B, the requirements shall be: y 
(1) An average daily attendance for the year of at least five pupils. 
(2) A Public School staff of at least two teachers, the Principal being 
instruction only to pupils of the Fourth Form and of higher classes. The Prin 
cipal shall hold at least a permanent Second Class certificate. 4 


: 


(3) The following minimum special equipment : q 
Library, $100; Scientific apparatus, $100; Drawing models, $25; 
Maps, charts, globes, $25. 4 


Requirements for Grade C. 


21. For a Continuation Class, Grade C, the requirements shall be: 
(1) An average daily attendance for the year of at least two pupils. 

(2) A teacher with at least a permanent Second Class certificate. 
(3) The following minimum special equipment: 
Library, $50; Scientific apparatus, $50; Maps, charts, globes, $15; 
Drawing Models, $15. ql 


Apportionment of the Legislatve Grant. 


22. Rural Continuation Classes, Grades B and C, shall share in the Gen- 
eral Grants to Rural Public Schools. 

23. The Legislative Grant to Continuation Classes, Grades B and C, shoe i 
be apportioned on the following bases: | 


Grade B. 

On Salaries. 
For Rural Schools: | 
Ten per cent. of the excess of the Principal’s salary over $300 in addition 
to the 40 per cent. from the General Legislative Grant to Rural Publie 
Schools. Maximum Grant, $30. . 
For Urban Schools: [ 
Thirty per cent. of the excess of the Principal’s salary over $400. Maxi- 
mum Grant, $60. i 
For Urban and Rural Schools: 
Twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the Principal’s salary over $600. 
Maximum Grant, $100. 
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4@ Grade C. 
In Salaries. 

For Rural Schools: 

Five per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $300 in addition 
o the 40 per cent. from the General Legislative Grant to Rural Public 
Schools. Maximum Grant, $15. . 

For Urban Schools: 


_ Twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $400. 
Maximum Grant, $50. 


e 


t | Grades B and C. 


For Urban and Rural Schools: 

(1) On the Value of the Special Equipment. 

_ Ten per cent. of the approved value, the maximum value recognized be- 

ng as follows: 

a Library, $200; Scentific apparatus, $200; Maps, charts, and globes, 
$25; Drawing models, $25. 

(2) On the Grade of the Teacher’s Certificate. 


Ten dollars in the case of each Continuation Class teacher whose academic 
r professional standing is higher than the minimum prescribed, and whose 
tatus and competency shall have been attested by the Inspector of Continua- 


‘on Classes and by the Inspector of Public Schools or Separate Schools, as 
he case may be. 


f 


Memoranda. 


1. As already provided in the Public Schools Act, each County will give 
t least the equivalent of the Legislative Grant to each County Continuation 
lass [See The Public Schools Act of 1901, section 8, subsection (6)]. 
_ . As a condition of the payment of the Legislative Grant in 1908, the 
toard of Trustees of each Continuation Class shall submit through the Public ° 
chool Inspector, in a form to be provided by the Education Department, a 
nancial statement showing that it has expended on equipment the Special 
legislative Grant made for the purpose in 1906; and, on the salary of the 
sacher and the special equipment of the Continuation Class for the academic 
ear ending June 30th, 1908, an amount not less than the Legislative Grant 
nd the County equivalent thereto, made in 1907. 
_ 3. In the case of a Continuation Class in a Rural School, at least the 
ownship Grant for an assistant teacher, as provided for in section 19, 70 (2) 
ad (3) of The Public Schools Amendment Act of 1907, shall be applied to the 
ilary of the teacher, in addition to the expenditure referred to in Regulation 
above, and Memo. 2 above; so, too, when there are more than one teacher. 
4.—(1) Since Continuation Classes, Grades B and C, in Rural Schools will 
tare in the General Grants to Rural Public Schools, as provided in 22 above, 
te amount of Legislative aid from the Continuation Class Grant to Continua- 
on Classes, Grade A, is proportionately larger under the new scheme. 
— (2) In the apportionment of the Legislative Grant, Continuation Classes, 
sades B and ©, in Urban Municipalities have, in the new scheme, been placed 
_ about the same position as those in Rural Municipalities. It should be 
ted that the General Legislative Grant, per unit of the average attendance, 
Rural Public Schools is now more than three times the General Legislative 
rant per unit to Urban Public Schools. 


~ 
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5. A teacher who is now qualified for a Continuation Class, Grade 
under Regulation 8 above, but who does not hold the qualifications prescribe 
under the new scheme, shall remain qualified under the same School Boar 
for the Continuation Class in which he is now teaching; so, too, a teacher o 
» Grade B Class, for the new Grade B; and a teacher of a Grade C or D 
the new Grade C. _ 

6. When, after due advertisement and offering the highest salary it- 
able to afford, a Board of Trustees is unable to obtain a legally quali 
teacher, a temporary certificate, valid for the current half year, may 
granted by the Minister of Education, on the report of the Inspectors con 
cerned, to a suitable person on application of said Board through the Pu 
or the Separate School Inspector. (See Regulation 88, of 1904.) 

7. The special equipment for the Continuation Class shall be entere 
under suitable heads in the Catalogue separately from the ordinary equipmer 
which shall not be included in computing the grant for the Continuatio1 
Class. The Catalogue shall be inspected at each visit by the Inspector or 
spectors concerned, and the values of any new equipment compared with t 
-n the invoices. The various items of the equipment shall also be reval 
by the Inspectors as often as may be rendered necessary by the condition | 
sald items. 4 

8. The Legislative Grant to the Continuation Classes for 1907 will | 
made practically on the same terms as in 1906, except that Grades A and | 
neither of which shares this year in the General Legislative Grant to Publ 
Schools, will receive a larger proportion of the Continuation Class Gran 
(See Memo. 2 above.) ie 

9. In the event of a dispute in regard to a matter which, under the Regu 
lations, is at the discretion, or is subject to the approval, of the Inspector 
the question shall be referred to the Minister of Education, whose decisi 
shall be final. (See The Education Department Act of 1906, section 23, su 
section 12.) . | a 

10. It is proposed that, after June, 1908, Continuation Classes, Grade A 
shall be known as ‘‘Continuation Schools,’’ and Continuation Classes, Grad 
Band C, as Fifth Classes, without, however, any diminution of the Gran 
fo such Fifth Classes. | y 

July, 1907. 4 
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EQUIPMENT FoR AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS IN Ontarto Hien ScHOOLSs. 


(Circular No. 47.) 


It is not intended that the equipment listed below is to be supplied im 
mediately, but, in the development of the work, this list may be used as 
euide in making purchases to suit local needs. ae ] 
In many cases the manufacturers will be found willing to put in equ 
ment for demonstration purposes. In other cases, friends of the school ¥ 
loan or give equipment. In any case expensive apparatus should not 
bought before there is a certainty of a necessity for it. 4 
The High School, in most cases, will be supplied already with a ¢ 
siderable part of this equipment. Where Manual Training work is organi 


there will probably be no need for any equipment of tools. 
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Estimate of Cost of Equipment. 


General Requirements. 


a (1) A cabinet, made on some unit system, with drawers or sections suited 
holding herbarium mounts, bird skins, geological specimens, mineralogical 
cimens, fungus diseases, etc., etc. 

(2) A large table with drawer and cupboard facilities, suitable for demon- 
rating experiments. ‘The projecting top should be heavy and finished to 
ithstand water and chemicals. Where water, gas and electricity are avail- 
ole these should be put in. 

Agricultural Physics 

rainage Work. 

Ye 1 Architect’s Dumpy Level, for survey work, complete (5017) 


‘ Gitomer ua Esser UN escIV OLR i sia cdi hur. cde jens saul Cues $39 00 
ie 1 LSS ROUTINE a0 Betalrn 95275 an Oe RN CO 12 00 
See surveyors. Chain, 66 feet (7 786).1)).. veces hic iy eeek tee vleas 3 20 
” or 
Me Surveyors Chain, 100 feet (7786 B)... ec cec bce cec enone 3 50 
1 Home-made Drainage Level (to be made by teacher) (Level, 
im PONV OO UCM Mie u men me er Ua ek Cha ue 1 75 
Me mocts Arrows ( (S11) (81. a Seti tthe eden kee lees cletaccntalon 2 00 
$57 45 
her Work. 
fi Box, to be made at school (blueprint showing design may be 
ik TiiCes tL GRO. CAR CD ee REMC CN Nua su Me Sue, $5 00 
| 1 Standard Rain Gauge (330) (Henry J. Green, Brooklyn, 
| LUE Ea 8 BE CRs a OR oes lla ig ade re a IRE Oe 5 20 
1 Maximum Thermometer (34) (Negretti & Zambra, Holborn 
AWN EV ahivet plod Btoiexelepede (] Sueved Fea. /0 NN oie SRM Ge ingress 5 20 
1 Minimum Thermometer (36) (Negretti & Zambra)............ O20} 
| 1 Aneroid Barometer (Special 58) (Henry em ue to be pro- 
e.. vided without symbols “‘stormy,’’ etc., and adjustable 
“pndafegey SAUER enh Wah AONE nets ME LS eRe aR RRS A IOS Mey 12 00 
: $32 75 
al Work. 
i 2 dozen Zinc Tubes, with gauge diaphragm 1 in. from bottom, 
My for determining water capacity of soil, 7 in. by lin. = $3 50 
2 dozen Trays for setting above tubes into, 34 x 24 in. x 14 in 
; ARE SONY ee Bram the i Rt 0 NOR id WE eta) RS a Soe cGy 2 00 
| 12 Long Glass Tubes (1 inch in diameter, 4 feet long) ............ 7 80 
Re rae cea NOUN en vaeLOT A DOV Eso. (4. sec eiel code ve velcni vs ankeasdastebdessas 1 50 
| 12 Zinc Trays, 7 x 7 in. x 1 in. deep, for showing optimum 
‘ water content for tillage, and spatulas for mixing soils LEZ) 
$10 00 
echanics. 
m3. Levers, to illustrate principles of levers...1..... 4.6. de.ecevseeceuse $1 50 
Set of weights for use with above, to be fitted with a for at- 
E tachment to levers or pulleys; 6 of each, 4 oz., 1 oz., 2 
OZA, MOE MOTO Zee Lab. Ge lbes oll biy 5 ib. Picaee ke 
TTR STAT GN) oe HBG PPS NCES ae  gRER 28, A A On 7 50 
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Set of Pulleys, such as used at O.A.C., Guelph (H. A. Clemens 

Core Gare phe ae og 40 NA TOs, ihe Ace ea 57 OC 

Model of ordinary PUT ee edo Pek ee ar ch tee lie oo ee % 
Model of pressure DWM pri taet cs oy) cee heen hee: Svea eee 


Farm nn Garden Work. 


Miscellaneous. “| 
1 Small Seales, weighing # oz. up to 240 Ibs........... cies. $9 00 
1 Brack: Scale see er es i ees ae eed eh cafe ee ee + an 
1 Grain Tester, gallon My & J. G. Greey, Toronto RAMA as 20 00 
1 Set Grain Measures, 3 4 bushel, 1 peck, 1 gal., 1 qt., 1 pt...... 2 Ol 
1 doz. Germinating Boxes, to be made by students, standard € 

size used Ae Ornces suitable tor. 00 seeds. in..: wera: 1 50 
tdozs Zurich: Germainators 75. pe eee eee Shake ee fi i( 
2 doz- Plates tor seeds testlnes 1.7. .ace, oc ake ee ne ee ee 1 20 
1 Set of Sieves (15) perforated zinc, as per standard at O.A.C. 3. 76 
1 Air-tight Box, for killing pea-weevils, grain insects, to be 
Made’ at sehoolaiye Mowe wes wee ae Need We Renee ce aa a 
1 5-gal. Crock for treating wheat, oats, etc., for smut............ 
Collection of grains, vegetables, tree seeds, weed seeds, etc., to 
beanade ati the schooliWiwe, cereale saa een Pr NR NIM 1 ROPERS 
1 Dominion Government Seed. Collection ........:.....i¢s.....05.5- 2 O 
1 Hand Seed Drill (Planet Junior or New Model).................. 7G 
1 Hand Wheel Hoe (Planet Junior or Iron Age).................. 7 O! 
Spades, Digging fork, Hoes (Draw or Dutch), Rakes (flat backed BS 
steel), Trowels, Hand weeders, Garden line and reel, a 
Stakesand Wabels Mallet Sees sys tye ee eC iene 25 00 
$80 568 
Farm Carpentry and Blacksmithing. 4 
Farm Metal Work. qi 
1 .Grindstone)24>x/00 Sinmponsirame tee" eon ae arte. ee $28 00 
Lo Anyilo loo lbs a(Peter Wirachity 26 has hein eee, meee em 11 Of 
TY Sta all iP enta ben Moree tet ccc ai ccccits och seiivch Om REE oon te ore emer teens 8 6 
(Ballpem: Hammer Sale wl bs? oof uc Seo. ace ee ea ee ea 
LiBalipern sla mimersi a el pees ihe! etl. uit Neato akc e ket in ast aees fe 
i Mea ery Rope Meh al May ed sraSs hea eat MENA MRP cee Me Mek Ec TU 
1 pair Moret neil onesie wae eck oh 2) sree Aan ee eens ¢ 
1 pair! Belt: Wom esc nena itein st chtk ee os Cane ks PORE Nia aan Tt 
Lipair Gad Don ga. Mines. se ee kts 0 ar he Os Feel etek ann ake a 
hair Pre kia (A ORS mined veo ideasioe Can Shue bt data de battle ateae aay aetna i 
fh HOt SBR PE CGR OR I aren ROTI) J "fa 0) ee On ee oe bE 
| Wok Wo) Ko Metre l2) stems teem aot a seek, ek COO TMM eA AME NENS) ee SA A MBN) 6 
ET arise iy et a pee itch Re any aon Mane TE ke in eine SOIR zr 
1 Swage, top and iaitoe eeinch andiy ANON IT ON aot omecne aun de 6 
1 Set Flatterers, Ae VC DAS UA Ree saccular cig te amen ky en tg eae 6: 
1 Top and Bottom Fuller, 3 TTLOH. ini tate etna teld dae ke dc. vane eae ¢ 
1 Set Punches, 3 8 PCH Is eT GI er OUNNCS eee ot eee cho ace 5 
1 Set Punches, 2 inch and 4 inch, SO Wa Tees tet he set) As eee 3 
1 Set Flat Ghasele: 4 in., a 1 Ae as AMR Ae R's AMY SoS OPO REAR Se oe Te 8 
1 7-inch Beck Tron AM Han nee Me Otth Chey ves PER Re PEM ET Eee gy 1@ 
1-Set-Cold Chisels (Cl) flat’ €)) icapetia the men iater ices mee ee ae 1 ( 
1 Adjustable Hack'Saw) and set of blades:\.. .40.4.0..4:s0). Shae 24 
a 


1 2 see oe a is 4 
Pret. pec COTA A J 
. : 
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Stony Dia EEA ID VNB gs fee SSR Cole ea a ane DCD ec eI $8 00 
mo Lt set S. §. Drills for the above, 3, ys, +, %, 4; %.inch........... 1 00 
ME HID eT Sy, OUSIDE VO INC Meier chi Uet pei eg etecuapadesedsewedes bo 
MER OMI PCTS. ENSICO OL ANC yo leat ei Eee ioe. 00) cdldnedun dese veued se 55 
Seed oteel Blacksmith’s Square for forge work.:....5..0......c0cccneeees 85 
MI LAC HINTSESHOUCEIMALLG sis s vucdere ei cr cdi fost ce Wulsdenveccssueleveuses 85 
1 TEATS Tana Vol eM ga agh 2 goa ayes 8 kd Gavan ae ei A 50 
Re Ole ORIN ALTO a TOOL CTRS Helen ie Mic leis datos ide be va e bck be alanle see 50 
1 Set Files, 8 in. half-round bastard, 8 in. half-round smooth, 8 
in. flat, 10 in. square bastard, 10 in. flat, 10 in. half- 
BODO eee Are ness tm ON UR cen Me Ng cs me, Sons aE a gle 89 
Melee Lave (LAT OMarn Oa ji cum tines scaler ti ae 4 00 
LEIA gael al Pal BEE Shi 18 VIGNE ah a RR a 88 
Sears TLC HOA TANISHA Be LER OLS h s evccc eat fle vail s Os dR oboe ee ay tents 6 25 
$87 26 
Farm Carpentry. 
Here LOR Gaia h ENGR Sige! 8 Ps RR Ty IY ia a en AN RR ae $10 00 
Cutting Tools.— 
Saws: ; 
LaUTTE NS SE ig Wigs wept 4g 2s al e.8 ey GR Re a ae a en ER 1 40 
Keyhole, Compass or sanirene SP Ea taal Merge a ape Rip aE RRR aS 40 
PPFAC arOl F CHOMmOU WG tec: iar uc He ween ek enol. dk aices dade Nu sleeaen’s 1 265 
Vis IWS, 6 era UM IRA OP CN Ace te a A Pa 1 00 
Met A rere me ar arate Rutt ceaiids tee geweag mat wiats 30 
ATER USS Se oie ap ye or 0a Sa gg $4 40 
Chisels : 
APNG SICK CMNPOLU ICON MASE eins tiie) ecules aycp bn Vageds Qe eagh $0 25 
PUT eek eve NlOGLTCe nae ieee oy ci0 oh ole ey ese cies aeenan ne 30 
REIS AOOC KOI NLOnUL@E CHASE IGE 2207.00. co y.9 v4 cleyln veld ated e vite 30 
SMITE OOGet NL Oleiees Oise bali: caiiy tess, oles dag sap pet her eae 4() 
Pa DOG k CUM OT GI CeO OdSE weasel sided. van dee Vaca icca  stentice de eee . 65 
PLO en CllcU-CA GOH EITINET St. 20 Ku uaa l. deeen be voe deb ayRecaae 28 
CCobele Otic are naman enter moet Ne anual’, Vuln basta sed eek aus Dua ae tas 5 
ORE Be vig Goin AAO iA cy Mat URS AR A Oi me A ng I mI $2 18 
Planes: 
eke PLATION, sca ee Ee Ne ae EE Py tie CE a $1 295 
OO enn e PY Adu me vamlener wate Weal wa, bee ieee ae ce kleeeen Ue etal 65 
EPO Ke BI AN Cpe ser eee MES Loi edere so ay CONES Pascoe nies sive kok sie 30 
ts eater ee eae na mrre ne ec. SURI RUC Meas ce Weer ag $2 20 
Files : 
Somestrianoml arroriuiveescormereds Tem fie tbe ys aac sa on wigeis «cel « $0 10 
Oa eel ometClAN eee ant ee ces 2 Tie, einnntemn Meter ac eie ce See 30 
SMe etCCOr Nit Mesa wie Tle. 8. foucun Jeekcamataceundhc ny estecs eh elects 15 
TIO Le UTI OTIC AM LATA Tet Bases Ma ete oo). | ede etna slay diatsid ate ols Slo grate 15 
PLR NST ER Cal cdl CCE AINE RC A PR a NE $0 70 
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Boring Tools: ; ae ieee a 
Sd AALS UT ASTG Lb ea ow OO AC Ce ale ies HORCN A eae Maes $0 15— 
AAT aU rea all sk ML MOMMY RN NIG 4) Vian Agim Bite be 6 Ta 
Oana ik Ps) Ral o Ph SENIRUE ROU NCR TIRE AMO pe AC REARS Mio kt 85 SIE aaa Pe Nop 
Aupur Bits, +40. s 1065 $n.) > ame en ee aes, eel ye 2 20 © 
Drill Mave valeiuis\atcions terete teterelersionsvelaeeraite tejinre p spas chet chown dekelore tose spe penematanehs Usrete Cereu eral id ere oe) one rere eus 18 > 
Wo) 12 MAD Ny sk She MR RN tees Laban oS lind Ca Ritts SR LE 0 $2 84 
Shears: ae 
Winman’s.Shearsey se: sic nik cae Ya aah eh ee ia She i 
Cutting :Plters yess ice Nye eh ects Ween Cee ht aan Toa 
DCTSSOTS 5 ci SARL ttc tease NU bits c Osis viele ind Ml a eta Reni te see ernie TO 
No 1 RERUN MN AGW, nOMRRe SAN I Ch A SONG cate: ae $2 50 
Marking Tools.— | | q 
Mapey Measiire se oat ah oe coke tn samc Gi ete eee eee a $2 25 — 
ADE iY 8 ih OL et: WA cA PUN AR Pam Oh ing nL Nie Meh yl ara h SKN 8 3 30 
Marking \aume Wie eae es oe ae Re mete & specter | 15 
Mortice.Garugen Valor ii noi Poe tans On en Vahey eee i tee 604 
Sorateh or Marking? Aww eu eas acs: graham 8 eee 15 
CoM passes ie. len one clen maa ae Lee meee OR Aso Sbaeeeae aan 40 
A Wasi eal anaes Ma eectin Ses PADI SHEN enn eau MINIT GN (ly te 40 $6 85 
Testing .Tools.— q 
DR rry quarrel at oA VN Pr OIRO eae ac a ote ah ce meee $0 35 
HW PAMING (SQUAT. Years ees natant ee a cad ee ee MOneT Ca eh gman ented 1 209 
Bevel re ee TUS MIRN EES CERN CHE SO ee aentis COME GHC Sa Ura OC Nene cee 35 
gery el Nie Gee e a Oka Raa Se IG oie DI OIG MeL ee | ALi eISSN vie . TO | 
Tare eee Cae ee AAD Re ae PVRs So UN ecg Ul er nt GRU $2 TO 
Holding Tools.— ; 
Tron Bene hi Vise cman), 1h. cries PONT R ta Mea Mea obama ee $0 45 — 
Ratchet Brace .:.... PRUNE Ne uy Ber SREP TN AE AML APE GV STE ae 4 1 50° 
Monkéy-wrene bisacnutt nieces tro ioe Crete elas een Ned rene ae — 45° 
Small Screw-driver .............. CPR eves RE HERL RE! AIS AS Sih 20 
Screw-driver or Turnscrew (large) .................068. Baan Pei 30- 
Serew-d tiv er} biter s ue iene wens che Steichen ok ve eee ee ee ea ae ante onam 10 
Pliers. oO a A SOR RE BIe S207 NC ae ae ea TO 
Mota linc hg eer i Nene Siete sce to hat Om te Me ee $3 75 
Driving Tools.—. a 
Hbainmer (clay) ov ct toeeny ies seine eo Res Wry pet $0 50 
Ravetting (dd amm erie oe. eso a Meee Resa a eh Met S yk a eee 50- 
EAS by sess te'scie 0) date oles MURS DORD DR Re Re, Ain GMP RE Wan EEN tie Wi cs craentae 35. 
Nail Sebvor Punch za: sshcnee ies tain Pen eee peace naam 16. 
SaWeDOD) cccatis Sk/Be abil oa eet ed canes ok one ne Ri en aoa Oe ee 50 
Pobalr cites fie Rare Ba eh ee ae or Re inh ea ae $2 00. 
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- Miscellaneous Tools.— 

> CNTR OMe ee Mite Ge Wa nero as iL aloe Ne el AWE SC RA Ste $0 40 
4 ES Diva na whe AiG OOS Ne Rb on cs eR halt hao MSD cr ea aE 5 
ea Putty) Knife 2) 2e te kwon tedes tenet en heehee rhodes teen daa w es 15 
BY Bele thie Hips uate ato orcas er a Re NR Ne A LA AR ee 10 
ie Sr OEE OT WR Oa Ne eee Minis sleet sie Vita waking wel Bo 
Mr Sloyd Baile oi Ae eet rede cee eee reese 35 
4“ GaeO penn: sitar ies eek eek hae neh dere sane yee tee ce andes 10 
2 BAT ara LAG Sree es CL oak MOH PAS wien etree eamern aigls atten $l 15 
- | 

3 Gs Pen leeee pete eink Thos RUE a OHA RENE desc ihs orden e a yelet,p wciaitis wtin g ticle e ae $1 65 
ummary of Single Bench Tool K2t. 
i CoH Ai talcuell Wave Eis Op ose stig tales Heke ear ence ORE era $15 05 
e Marking Pools) 2.2.30) 7.58Ns ay dae ten Pele rine ee eee chase nea stea galls 6 85 
ae Meshing’ Pools. ct cates sa PSOE a calcio ky PS A Miva) ot Dace 2 70 
e Hokding cL OOle 58 aks oie a: (iat gai hy ACQUARN AeDe NRE A CaEDTA Tee 3 7d 
© Drivin TOOIS sees oes Oren dans teases messes ce seth eel setitines exe Mees 2 00 
7 Miscellaneous 2... 40.0 eines SEC Nn Mui Neds ona acares 1 65 
e LPR es cd by NBR Tom llde au nS aap arial «heey APH MAIS AM Rab Maser ny ear 10 00 
4 (Wag Says go Ok AER Boy Sp lca la ea ERO pe lrearaR eeeN aeeT $42 00 
4 
5 Dairy Husbandry. 
. | Probable cost. 
| Barrel or Box Churn, SITE BLOMSMIT MOT Mele ce agian eet $3 50 to $7 00 
Lever or Roller Worker..............0.cc.seseeecseees ener ee eens 200 to 45 00 
| Butter Mould, size one to two pounds......-.....sseeeeseereee 45° to 3:00 
| Shipping Box, with icebox in centre and wooden trays... 3 00 to 4 50 
Met iermometor'(IASS) | Jie <dieaes neo oe Sede ee FS ot pes uth 20 to 50 
BSalt Sieve (hair) ......--2.--1..se tees sseseeenecer en eteeenerec eens 30 to Td 
{ Pair Scales, to weigh quarter OUNCES .............e seers teen eens 3. D0) ta 0.00 
| Buttermilk Strainer, size two to four quarts, with perfor- ~ 

Mrated Gin) bOthOmys:. cee eceetenie sess res een e rete este cere rer tegen 20. tO . 60 
TOT LLC LO oc he becciin sna vietae sunken Sas eielsin Sele ean a gisieto a oe 20 to 40 
| Cream Pail (tin, with handles on sides and tin stirring 
BS DOT Store t i on eens an ern remitc ci deeh «daha n eens naire otann ds te EC OOctoiion oo 
Creamer Cans and box for cold water ROmEUMG) Clie (24. «xh iaats 5 00 to 20 00 
l Cream Separator (10 or:more COS LMR Ud as ono Yin esl 60 00 to 75 00 
| Brush for cleaning utensils .............-..6 PUR ERA Shc GRAS 20 to oy 
Mm cuppty of Washing Soda or Boram 50.0000 te ig eee ager eterna ss 
A Supply of good Butter Salt, per SLC Mah oh taueedie Sal oMncoce tee TOP to 60 
Butter Colour, if thought advisable to use it, per bottle or 
Mee per gallon ose. etl. Pact ie, HDR EEG coh tte § 25 and 3 50 
Parchment Butter Paper, per 1,000 sheets.......-...--.+---2+004 1 00 
Babcock Milk Tester (8 bottles)............:.:::ersersessesreer nets 1 00 
Lactometer (Quevenng) .......cccceeseeeeeerneee treet nett trees 1 50 


1 Cow Testing Outfit, such as recommended in Bulletin 12, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. There is a 
probability that the schools may be supplied with these 
etree: ; 

4] 
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1 Straightspring Scale (Fig. 1), capacity 40 lbs............... $1 25 4 
1 Sample Bottle for each cow (Fig. 3), each I Rae OS ALM 6 to fe 
LSamplesDipper: (Pig.-4) each i. +) Sete ere olny ne 10 
1 Box'ftor holding Samples Wigw5)eachs ete en) see Td 
1 Package of 500. Preservative Tablets YP: cit hee Reh 2 Td 


(About) $100 00 
Entomology. 
Manas of this equipment can be prepared at school.) 


Killing Bottles, Insect Boxes, Insect Nets, Insect Pins, Insect 
Spreading Boards, Breeding Cage, Insect. Labels, Insect Larva 


Bottles, “Cork leven er be ea ss eh tac tie ofic SRO RE ar kL AA OND 
Poultry Work. 
LE RCT Ap GI. ast ay tk ne cna ihe meareM aan A phe Nagle ok Ah Ans ever 
ISBroodery wa Be AUST GRRE Ue a) Arak TOU aN Oa RL ee a ae 
Models of trap nests, hen houses, etc., to be made by students. 
Botany. 
1 Compound Microscope, )20bjectinesit ti arate ie aaa ane 


Plant Collecting Cans, Magnifying Glasses, Forceps, Razors, 
Needles, Glass Slides, Cover Glasses, eho Mounts, 
Labels, Bell Jars, Peakere CLC Breathe Wann Rane: 2.68 One ays ae 


Summary. 
General : 
Land—amount to be determined by local conditions (one acre 
mught cbevample), cick kee urine cle ai ae aie eee ena icc Ba ae 
Office fittings ROC Seas ors hcl es CARL MOR Inte yet trait anette aa wgue ey. Jy'c/ 


Agricultural Physics : 
Drains eescwonk: lea su ce lew tice cet ina Ween at eo enti a ae ane 
Wreath er Worle ici alee mit Sik ky fun, Veer ae oO tek ela Oe es ae 
DORA ON Gina Nie Wine MUmn ue ears as tc fe» Aad pect RR ee thease 


Farm Carpentry and Blacksmithing : 
Miscelllan eotisiisi8, otis oe nak ane a oe Ao Ud cee ie enna ye) ane le cea 
Hemme etal Wowk sce iit anaes eect een aman ge Paar eres 
Fanm@arpentry Wotk Ain we ee ae eee ae eee 
ICON RASS cae eR tare Bes Nm ECON esc Sg are Oras er 
POOPY LLG SOMROP UY p65 Ve eth Re en ee ae 
PAOLO PROLOG Y Os ie cc EL EIA Sea ene Gem fet aa POEM Ties ctawens Li tak et a le 
PAOLO T YY cae Se 5104 RONAN E LEE dy Bole DE ke AUR Aig be i SaRee Lat a 10g ae 


Julv, 1907. 


$20 0 


30 00 


10 00 


35 00 


25 00 


ee i 


ee 


16 00 
18 00 
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REGULATIONS AND Courses or STUDY FOR THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS 
Eo OF THE HicH ScHoon ar ESSEX, AND THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AT 
~~ Gat, CoLttinewoop, Linpsay, PERTH, AND MorrissurG. SESSION OF 
re 1907-1908. 

ys : (Circular No. 4714.) 


¥ | Regulations for Sept., 1907, to July, 1908. 


ty * 


Admission Requirements. 
? 


1. Pupils who take the regular two years’ Special Course in Agriculture 
or a partial course therein in a High School, shall be admitted in accordance 
with the regulations that govern the admission of other High School pupils. 
For 1907 to 1908, however, other pupils may be admitted who, in the opinion 
of the Principal of the School and the Public School Inspector, are com- 
petent to take up the work. All such pupils shall be regarded as regularly 
enrolled. 

, 2. To the courses held throughout the county, such persons may be ad- 

mitted as, in the judgment of the teacher of Agriculture, are competent for 
the work, whether, for example, farmers or farmers’ sons or daughters, or 
pupils of Public Schools or of other High Schools. <A list thereof and their 
reported attendance shall be kept by the Principal of the school; but they 
shall not be enrolled as regular High Schoo] pupils unless they have heen 
admitted to a High School as provided above. 


Qualifications of Teachers. 


» 3. The teacher of Agriculture in a High School shall hold the degree 
of B.S.A. from the University of Toronto, or a certificate of qualification 
from the Ontario Agricultural College. Such teachers may also take part 
in the Science work of the school at the discretion of the Principal, pro- 
vided such work does not in any way interfere with their special work as 
teachers of Agriculture. 


Duties of Teachers. 


4. Like the other members of the High School staff, the teacher of 
Agriculture shall be generally subject to the authority of the Board and 
Principal of the High School, the latter of whom shall control his time- 
table and have the general direction of his movements. 

5. With a view to bringing the Department of Agriculture into closer 
touch with the farming community and of making it more directly bene- 

ficial to them, the teacher of Agriculture shall also act as the local agent 
of the Department of Agriculture for the district, as follows .— 
} (a2) He shall visit from time to time the various parts of the county 
and report upon their special requirements. 
| (b) He shall take charge of an office situated in the High School dis- 
trict, where he may meet the farmers, giving them aid and advice, supply- 
ing them with the bulletins of the Department of Agriculture and such 
other farm literature as may be useful, and discussing with them the latest 
experimental results of the work of the Ontario Agricultural College. 

(c) He shall keep in touch with local Agricultural Associations, Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, etc., and shall act in concert with the staff of lecturers, de- 
monstrators, and professors of the Ontario Agricultural College. 

(d) Where practicable, he will arrange for excursions for students and ~ 
others to the Agricultural College in the month of June, and shall take 
special charge during such visits of those who have been in attendance on 
his classes. 
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(e) He shall attend the Winter Fair and annual meeting of the Hxperi t 


mental Union, held yearly in Guelph for one week in December. 


Accommodations and Equipment. 


6. A suitable Laboratory and the Equipment necessary to carry out the i 


work as outlined under Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 


Experimental Grounds, separate from the ordinary School’ Grounds, for 


illustration purposes in the growing of various classes of farm crops and 


training in experimental work. The area of the Grounds will be determined 


by local conditions; one acre might be sufficient. 


A list of aes equipment from which Boards may select has been 4 


prepared and may be obtained on application to the Education Department. 


Inspection. 


7. The Agricultural Department of each High School or Collegiate In- © 
stitute shall be inspected at least once each year by an officer of the Ontario 4 


Agricultural College deputed for this purpose by the Minister of Education. 


This officer shall report to both the Department of Education and the De- | 


partment of Agriculture. 


Courses of Study. 


_ 8. The regular Special Course in Agriculture in a High School shall be — 
the two years’ one, as defined below. Partial courses may also be provided — 


in the High School for regular High School pupils or for such occasional 
pupils as may desire them. 

9. Regular High School pupils taking the special course in Agriculture 
shall take in addition the subjects which are obligatory upon all High School 
pupils, namely, Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, English Gram- 


mar, Writing, Reading, English Composition, English Literature, and ° 4 
History, with such suitable modifications of this course, and with such addi- — 


tional subjects, as may be deemed expedient by the Principal and the parent 
or guardian of the pupil. [See Reg. 39, (4) and (6), of 1904.] 

10. It is not intended that all the work outlined in the course below 
shall be covered in two years. The outline is suggestive rather ‘than obligat- 
ory, and the amount of work to be taken up tshall be determined by the needs 
of the community, and the nature of the special subjects selected. In some 
districts, Horticultural subjects, for example, will receive special emphasis; 
in others, Dairying, and, in others again, Stock raising, and so on. 


14), Eh addition to ie regular Special High School Course, partial q 


courses shall be. provided, when needed, in the High School and in other 
parts of the county, of such duration and character as may meet the needs 
of the farming community. These may include short courses in Horticul- 
ture; Soils, Seeds, Weeds; Farm dairying, Poultry keeping, etc., as well as 
demonstrations and lectures in particular tsubjects (Stock judging, Seed 
judging, etc.) at one or more meetings at suitable centres. In these courses 
the teacher of Agriculture will be assisted, when necessary, by members of 
the staff of the Ontario Agricultural College, and he will be supplied by the 
College with abundant material for demonstration purposes, 

12. High School’pupils who take the two years’ Special Course herein 
provided, and whose competency is attested by the Principal of the School 


and the teacher of Agriculture, shall be eligible for entrance to the Second q 


Year work of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


2 
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18. The following is the regular two years’ Special Course, to be organ- 

ized in accordance with the requirements of each locality: 

a (1) “eld Husbandry.—History of agriculture; ditierent systems of farm- 

ee! ‘ing; different kinds of soil; rotation of crops; farm crops in their relation 
to drainage; application of manures; green manuring; preparation of the 

4 land for the ditterent crops; methods of cleaning, testing, and selecting 

_ farm seeds; study of cereals, roots, fodder crops, grasses, clovers, and other 

E; farm crops; sowing, harvesting, preserving, marketing. 

; Experimental grounds near the school will be used for illustrative ex- 

i periments with varieties of cereals, grasses, root crops, and in seed selection, 

- methods of cultivation, rotation of crops, and the use of various kinds of 

fertilizers. — 

ie (2) Animal Husbandry.—A study of the history and characteristics of 

_ the principal breeds of live stock, including light and heavy horses, beef and 

dairy cattle, sheep, and swine; feeding and management; principles of 

_ breeding; registration of pedigrees; market requirements. 

: Visits to local farms, and practical work in judging stock. 

fe (3) Dairy fusbandry. —The herd: formation, care, and management of 

_ a dairy herd, rearing of calves; dairy stables: lighting, cleaning and ven- 

 tilating; individual cow records. The milk: care of milk, elementary chemi- 

_.cal and bacteriological study of milk. The home dairy: running of hand 

_ separators and care of dairy utensils; manufacture, packing, and marketing 

of butter. 

Visits to local creameries and cheese factories, and a study of factory 
methods of manufacture, packing, and marketing. 

(4) Poultry.—The most valuable breeds and varieties of hens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys, their characteristic points and peculiarities; various 
methods of housing poultry; incubation, brooding, and rearing of chickens; 
_ general methods of feeding and management; market conditions; the fatten-. 
_ ing and dressing of poultry for home and foreign markets. 

(dO) Horticulture. —-Treatment of fruit plantations: cultivation, oratt- 
ing, spraying; value of cover crops; methods of growing and caring for 
vegetables; selection of varieties; study of insect and fungus diseases af- 
fecting fruits and vegetables; care, storing, and marketing of fruit. 

(6) Lorestry.—Forestry as related to the farm; classification of the com- 

- mon forest trees; the establishment, care, and protection of the woodlot; 
varieties and methods for. roadside planting and shelter belts. 

(7) Agricultural Botany.—Identification and eradication of weeds and 
weed seeds; Seed Control Act and its application; experiments to show seed 
germination and growth of plants; the relation of plants to soil, air, ight, tem- 
perature, and moisture; systematic study of the structure of cereals, grasses, 

legumes, and roots ; plant diseases: smut, rust, mildew, etc.; how to recog- 
nize and combat them; collecting, pressing, and mounting of treed: OTAsses ; 
weed seeds for samples in Pere fea iinn. 

(8) Entomology.—A practical course in economic insects, identification, 
habits, and life histories; a close study of the more important insects; by 
means of breeding and rearing cages; insecticides; collecting of injurious 
and beneficial nieeete and samples of their work. 

(9) Agricultural Phystcs.—Soil: classification and physical examina- 
tion, origin, and mode of formation; soil forming, soil forming rocks and 
roinerals; behaviour towards Re Surveying and drainage: measure- 
ment of fields and farms with the chain; calculating areas and drawing 
plans; use of various instruments for determining levels; preparing plans 
for drainage; methods of digging, laying of tile, and filling of trench; cal- 
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ae 


culations concerning required size of tile and cost of various systems. Con- 
servation of moisture by drainage, mulching, and cultivation; capillarity 
and its relation to plant growth. Water capacity of different soils. Mechan-_ 
ics: principles of farm machinery; principles of ventilation, hghting, and 
heating. . 

(10) Agricultural Chemistry.—Chemical composition of soils; elements 
used by plants; availability and assimilation of plant food in the soil ; appli- 
cation of fertilizers; absorption and retention of important constituents, as” 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash; insecticides and fungicides; their 
composition and proper mixture. : 


August, 1907. 


Text-Books AUTHORIZED FoR Usr IN Pusuic ScHoots, HiGgH ScHOOLs, AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


(Circular No, 14.) 


(Kacept for Geometry, where the revised curriculum renders an additional — 
work necessary, no change 1s made for the Schools from the books author-_ 


azed in 1902.) 


1. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘A”’’ shall be the authorized text- 
books for Public Schools. Pupils taking any optional subject in the Public 
School course may use the text-book authorized in such optional subject. 
The text-books in French and German are authorized only for schools where 
the French or German language prevails and where the Trustees, with the 
approval of the Inspector, require French or German to be taught in addi- 
tion to English. Text-books marked ‘“‘optional’’ shall be introduced into 
the Public Schools only by resolution of the Board of Trustees. Books 
authorized in the Lower School of the High School course may be used by 
pupils taking the corresponding subjects of Continuation Classes. 

2. The text-books named in Schedule “B’’ shall be the only authorized 
iext-books in High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for the course of study 
prescribed in the Lower and Middle Schools. Books authorized for use in 
the Public Schools may be used in the Lower School and it is recommended 
that so far as the Principal may deem desirable, these books be used for the 
first year instead of the corresponding High School books. For the second 
special course or more advanced work in the Commercial department or for 
Technical courses any books recommended by the Principal may be used, 
uith the approval of the High School Board. 

3. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘C’’ shall be the authorized text- 
books for Model Schools. Only such books shall be used by the teachers-in- 
training as may be ordered by the Principal. 

4. Any text-book used in any school before the Ist July, in 1905, and 
recommended by resolution of the Trustees to be continued in use, shall be 
deemed as authorized in such school until further notice. The vertical or 
slanting copv books heretofore authorized, and published by the Rose Print- | 
ing Company, may be used in anv Public School. 

5. For religious instruction, either the Sacred Scriptures, or the Scrip- 
ture Readines adovted by the Education Department, shall be used as pre- — 
scribed by the Regulations of the Education Department. 
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¥ 6. Early in October next, the contents and prices of the list of books 
pow in use in the schools will be revised and arrangements made for the 
publication of such text-books as may be required. 

7. Owing to the Report of the Text Book Commission having been only 
recently received and the fact that several Text books on one subject are on 
the authorized list, the difficulties consequently connected with agreements 
and copyrights, and the necessity for giving due notice to the trade, the 
Department has not yet been able to secure what it would consider sufficiently 
adequate reductions in the prices of the books now authorized for the High 
Schools and Public Schools, except, as has been announced, in the case ‘of 
the Ontario Readers. 


Public Schools. (Schedule A.) 


Ontario Readers: Wor the First Reader, Part I -.......).:. 5 cents. 
Foritnemhirsichedder, bart. Elia. 7 cents. 
Homauiied S6CONUe Reader liars. su 9 cents. 
Hon eine. L uarancrea Ger nc keris 13 cents. 
retiree OUranvenGerve.e)) overs. cold 15 cents. 


S The Publisher selling to any purchaser for use in Ontario shall allow 
the following discounts on the Ontario Readers : — 


(a) On one or more copies of any book, 25 per cent. off the Dre 
retail price. 


(6) On quantities of the value of $250.00 and upwards at retail prices 
(the said purchase being made of any quantity of any or all of the 
said books and in any proportion the purchaser may desire), 25 per 
cent. off the prescribed retail price, and an extra ten per cent. there- 


after. 

A Modern Phonic Primer, Part [. ai oeane) or the Public School 
EAS BY COE ood BUTE WO Tey ead Paz 9, E20 oR a ARR Am PO $0 10 

Public School Phonic Primer, Part II., or A Modern Phonic 
Les Pyeng Almera UES C4 age Ania? eect ace Rp MA IPE Rs AAO e a ae Ou at te 0 15 
BOO CU OO OU Cer eter een rh is. Desa. ec anos ee ed se Ullal gaan ae 0 50 
POUCA SO OOM A TIANINOL! Geetha Maris ths Sore adel Nat oete Couee ee au Ne 0 25 
CUETO S TOL YONA ‘euler ergs ah aie WN ORV LCL n Kole es gh Ae ERM Dee REALL As Ae 0 20 
Public School Geography, or Morang’s Modern Geography........ 0 75 
Our Home and its Surroundings (for Juntor classes)... 2k5.0 0 40 
Rose’s Public School Geography “Sie RAMEE NESTON ERED ay aU L AN 0 75 
Pe Tea GOO Letra mi Tiienesn! sen teen Ca sy ua. oes Alesha Pate atlanae esau de 0 25 
DlorarevseModerm ine lish i Graminiat tir. 0 i.c: Pesce sega snes 0 25 
Public School History Gite rolandyand Cana dan crscs cuem ee ki cae 0 30 
History of Dominion of Canada (Eris HOTH) aise jor teenie 0 50 
Dinca cr olor orcthe “Weoradivans People .yis civ costes vision ment lae s vce s54 5 () 50 
TUNES alee ow U OPN IE Fob yale wis COR py pa kant a ry Oe AR 0 50 
Puplicvechoot Wrawing ‘Course, each, number. (0... y eas ede 0 05 
iUnlice SCHOOL slLOlomy anid) CMDeranCe”:,buAasenphes ath ei. vaep ee 0 25 
TERT ERORATE? 7p 0] BILE Pa Oy. va0) B70 0) cee tenes og Ia a RA a 0 07 
TEETER ISS) PS CEECE | UN WG CE Ae AP RRS rN a a Qe25 
ESE E ete ¥ol nvevalacd piesa ce-V a) ov «acne (gh Mate ich se 0525 
PCRS HOO ORIG ELEICE TR eee he EDO ee eo hue clase bole 0 30 
Public School Domestic Setence (eatinnal) See ae Ss ORR 0 50 
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French-English Readers. 


‘Birst- Reader hPa vtnlsoveu ger Morar eee Ree ara che eee eee ar pe 
Hirst “Header, Parte I cee es ccc see neta acute tesa se Cee ee tee 4 
Second Reader. C2 ee ees len 5 a Se Reni DO ae ODL NOR Oa ae eee 0 
Hird \ REAGST eA ce Shiba yok ence FORRES Se" Bn at ae neanrane aie te. 


German-English Readers. 


Abhn’s: First;German, Book’ ..9;,-2324.7. RRNA sete hs MONO aM iar ee SI 
Ahnis, Seconds German Book wat wuwiueeoe see Cee bea 
Ahn’ si hind, German iBook 42. sk see ae ee ee Re Ohad eat 
Ahn’s: fourth: GermantBook.2 2). BSN AER Aas ae Pig bs pat Se 
Whn’s Hirst: German Reader. c.c: sick enact a Gone en eee 


High Schooland: Gollemate nae eA ehe tet) 
English. 


rel School, Reader.) eng iltet Ui ice en ieetonnic uate We eunse cha sa aya eae 
Ihe: Principles and «Practice ot) Oral” Reading te. .a) 2) oe ene 
Hich school jaiglisht Gramm an ir, (ie 4 ioe saree sess ge uenae ere 
High School English’ Composition cc ieee .cgas kes lee eee ee 
Hlementary) Fnglish Compositions (Sykes) 40 45..:e.y eas ae ae 
High: School: Compositions trom: Models vai .i ae hee es ee 


History and Geography. 


High School (Geography (Ulase ii ties wee cayenne Ree nae Pa alc 
Morang’s). Moder Geography v0) ee Be ak enna cee neem 
High School History, of “Mneland and WCanada | toe. es eae 
Wrone’s.“«TheaBritiahy Watton. ios cece SNe Cine ene we ean 
Myers’ Ancient History—Greece and Rome Canadian Edition. 
Botsford’s Ancient History tor; Beginners) Morang), ..ca a aes 
History of the Dominion of Canada (Clement) ...........0......... 00.45. 


Mathematics. 


High “School (Arithmetic iain <0! 4, al wes, iiarame tale tad eee eee 
Arithmetic: for) High Schools: (Deliury)iis..5 seat en ae 
High School trabra 2 ea encston sy ties 2 ode see oleh eet eee oe 
Mements ofl gebra (Mclellan ) tiie vic beenioes ett ae eben aaa pees: | 
Elementary Plane Geometry (Baker) ................. ah Quigg tase ae ane 
Geometry for Schools, Theoretical (Baker) ....................0...0008. 
High School Euclid (J. S. McKay), or by A. C. Melia and R. 

A.. Thompson (Books I., IT., III. OO LGOTLES a4.) ee Wael eee 


Classics. 
Birst) Latin ‘Book and eadeneu swe tear e ee ames eee es cy 
Pirrmary Latin’ Bookvandwieadert sagen wen on goon, Sorted eee 
Hagarty’sLatin: Gramman \42.0%....; f Dae dg Ns Cale by a) ie eae 


WW hate’ s First! Greek AB Gokiiece a Gaus co ee ee Bo Lt) Oa ial se een 
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ee High School Physical Science Part I., 50 cents; Part II ............ $0 75 
Eo OCNOO Olan y, Part ie ee Me ee Weide 0 60 
4 MAME NCH OO by COIGMIISUR VE My au carrera! te tasdoks ty Geckos. Goiee dando eta dele: 9 50 
Bikceping and Drawing. | 
~ High School ECTS Ge arse) SON SS Ob 2h 0G) Ee Oe 0 6U 
_ Commercial Course in Practical Bookkeeping (Dickinson and 
i ee a an) ee fea U0 40 
_ High School Drawing Course, each arabe At oye ke NS a Q 10 
fei Drill. 
Me Hich School Cadet Drill Manual (optional) .......00.:.0..0000000 0004. 0 4u 
Ke County Model Schools. (Schedule C.) 
un choo! pia Teaco Mite MUA Severe sean sede. fh osteo an oe . $1 OU 
Mee Methods in l'eaching (Edited by Tilley) .......0.. 0:00. ccccccecelaveneee 1 50 
Beerublic School Physiology and Temperance ...............00 cee ee 0 25 
_ New Psychology (Chapters 4, 5 and 6 omitted) (Gordy) ............ 1 26 
m Steps in the Phonic System (Cullin and Niven) ...........0..000.... 0 50 
BUM MOULATY WE MONeUICS CUTE) ics. cn ced. sub nvgn ss ak voce ea odbiienseeh leaves. 0 do 
_ Elementary Treatise ‘on Arithmetic, (Taylor) ii... fcccceeree teens: UV 50 
me Mental Arithmetic (Mchellan and Ames) ................cce ccc ecseseees 0 30 
Bee ecoratcalstixercises (Barnesy 00) i eee eked ee ces Peace 0 3U 
mermtroductory Geometry (Mclean) . 22... v.ce.c..0i lec deavacdecsd wanes ek OOD 

Pm UICCetOL NaLUbeumtmdy (CLAWLOTO) (5.0. dass fhe eels dhcles'e Deda eantee 0 90 
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, DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
(Circular No. 57.) 
High School Entrance Examination, LH08. 


1. The High School Entrance examinations fur 1908 will begin un Wea- 
lesday, the 24th of June, at 8.45 a.m., and will be conducted under the 
rovisions of Section 41 of the High Schools Act and Sections 23-28 of the 
egulations, subject to the instructions herein contained. 

_ 2. Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify the 
Public School Inspector before the Ist day of May. 

38. A teacher who has pupils writing at: the High School Entrance ex- 
mination, shall not be eligible to act as an Examiner or Presiding Officer 
vhere such pupils are writing. 

4, When the County Council recommends the holding of an examina- 
ion at any place other than the High School, the Presiding Officer shall be 
vaid the sum of $3 per diem, and peaelling. expenses for “conducting such 
xamination, and the Examiners shall be allowed the sum of $1 per can- 


* 
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didate for reading the answer papers. It shall be lawful for the Count 
T'reasurer to pay all the expenses of such examination on the certiticate J 
the County Inspector. : 


Selections for Memorization. 


Lead, Kindly Light; A Psalm of Life; Flow Gently Sweet Atton; Th 
Heritage; Klegy Written in a Country Churchyard; The Barefoot Boy; Y 
Mariners of England. : 

The selections for memorization are common to both the Ontario and 


Catholic Readers. 


Dutres of Inspector. 


the 3rd day of May in each year of ihe number ae persons foes to be 
examined at any High School or other authorized place within his ju ris- 
diction. 

6. In any city or town forming a separate inspectoral division, the In- ~ 
spector or Inspectors of such city or town shall preside at the examinations, 
and in conjunction with the Board of Examiners for such city or town | 
read the papers and report to the Education Department. 

7. In counties in which more High Schools than one are situated i 
lnspector for the county shall elect at which High School he will preside, 
and shall notify the Education Department of the choice he makes, and 1 
each of the other High Schools the Principal of the High School shall pre 
side. 


8. In the case of examinations affiliated with a High School, the i. 
spector, poe whose district such affliated examinations are held, oti 


together with the eee of the eS School ea which the exami 
tion is affiliated, shall be the Board of Examiners in all such cases. 

9. Where from the number of candidates, or any other cause, dditiontie 
eee Officers are pee the Inspector shall make such appointment f 


no circumstances shall two candidates be allowed to sit at the same desk. e 
10. Where more examinations than one are held in an nSB eC an 


till the morning of the examination be nor shall any envelope conti 
ing the papers in any subiect be opened until the time prescribed in the 
time-table for the examination in such subject. 


Duties of Presiding Officers. 


12. To be in attendance at the place appointed for the examination at 
least fifteen minutes before the time fixed for the first subject and to see that 
the candidates are supplied with the necessary stationery and seated so far 
apart as to afford reasonable security against copying. (See No. 9 above.) 

13. To open the envelope containing the papers in each subject in ful 
view of the candidates, at the es prescribed, and to place one paper of 
each candidate’s desk. j 
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__ 14. To exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to prevent copying, 
and to allow no candidate to communicate with another, nor permit any 
person except another Presiding Officer to enter the room during the examin- 
ation. | | 

_ 15. To see that the candidates promptly cease writing at the proper 
time, fold and endorse their papers properly, and in every respect comply 
with the instructions herein contained. 


| 16. To submit the answers of the candidates to the Examiners, accord- 
ing to the instructions from the Board. 


Duties of Candidates. 


17. Every candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes be- 
fore the time at which the examination is to begin, and shall occupy the 
seat allotted by the Presiding Officer. Any candidate desiring to move from 
his allotted place or to leave the room shall first obtain permission from 
the Presiding Officer to do so. Any candidate leaving shall not return dur- 
ing the examination in the subject then in hand. 


18. Every candidate shall write his answers on one side only of the paper, 

and number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numerically, accord- 
ing to the questions, and fold them once crosswise, endorsing them with his 
name, the name of the subject, and the name of the place at which he is 
examined. A paper shall not be returned to a candidate after being placed 
in the hands of the Presiding Officer. 
__ 19. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing an- 
other to copy form him, or who brings into the examination room any book, 
note or paper having any reference to the subject on which he is writing, 
shall be required by the Presiding Officer to leave the room, and his paper 
and the papers of all the guilty parties shall be cancelled. 


Dutiés of Examiners. 


20. The papers of the different candidates shall be so distributed that 
the same Examiner shall read and value the answers in the same subject 
throughout. 

_ 21. Marks are to be deducted for mis-spelt words and for want of neat- 
ness as indicated in Regulation 27. 

- 22.—(a) The reports of the Examiners are to be sent (by mail) to the 
Education Department at the earliest possible moment, and not later than 
July 20th. If the members of the Entrance Board are themselves unable 
te overtake the work of examining the papers within the time specified they 
shall appoint qualified teachers (see High Schools Act, Sec. 41 (3)) to assist 
them so that the returns may not be unduly delayed. 

_ (6) The bag which contains the question papers is to be returned to the 
Department (charges prepaid) at the same time as the reports are sent. 


(c) The answer papers of candidates, unless when specially requested, 
ire not to be forwarded to the Department, but are to be retained by the In- 
spector until the Ist day of October, after whzch no case is to be reconsidered. 
_ (d) The Inspector shall issue a certificate to each candidate who passes 
the High School Entrance examination. 
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% '  Time-Table. High School Entrance. 3 A a 
Wednesday, June 24th. 4 
AIM 8 40-9 0s cei Reading Instructions (Circular 57). 
9 001100 ce se Composition. 
2a Ni KOs Ed BS ae Spelling. ; . 4 
PEM 1D 30 = SiO ie: Geography. | a 
Lhursday, June 25th. | 
AyM > 90022123020 irs, to, Arithmetic. 
PeM T8000 ak Written Reading. 
Friday, June 26th. 
ALM. 8.002211 000 nF: English Grammar. 
1D 10-12 000 ton ae Writing. 


P.M.—Oral Reading may be taken either Friday afternoon or at. such 
other hours as are convenient. | 


August, 1907. 


Patriotic ProgramMEs For SEPTEMBER, OcTroprer, NovEMBER AND DEcEM= 
BER, 1907. 


Issued by the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, with the approval 
of the Minster of Education for use in Schools on the last hada of 
each month. | 

September. : 

British Possessions. 


“And Statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.”’ 


1. What were the objects of the Colonial Conference? 

2 Give the names of the Premiers Breen, and which Golonies did. 
they represent. 

3. Discuss the benefit to the Empire. 


Readings. 
The Law and the Constitution a : : : - John Buchan | 


October. 
Canada. 
“From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
- And let the fair white winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky.” 


Py i h ee t,3 
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. 1. What place does Canada hold in the Empire? 
ee Give a sketch of her progress during the last decade. 
3. What will the new Transcontinental Railways do for Canada? 


i 


Pe adin g- 


- The future of Canada - a 5 . W. Peterson 
. ee November. 

His Majesty’s Birthday. God Save the King. 
West Indies. 


“And deep across the boundless East we drove 
Where those long swells of breakers sweep 
The Nutmeg rocks and isles of clove.’’ 


% 


Why is King Edward VII. so wisely called the Peacemaker? 
Name the British Possessions in the West Indies. 

Discuss their importance on Naval Nations of the Empire. 
Name the products of the different Islands. 


phy cee 


Reading. | 
The West Indies - é Sty aaa LS t ae f Sir -A Vie Sones 


December. 


Her Majesty’s Birthday. God Bless our good and gentle Queen. 


“Yet love, mere love, is beautiful indeed 
4 And worthy of acceptance.’’ 


ry 
British Commerce. 


“The winds, as at their hour of birth, 

Leaning upon the ridged sea, 
oy , Breathed low around the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, ‘We are free’.”’ 


1. Discuss the increase of trade from British ports in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


_ 2. What is the material advantage to Canada of an around the world 
route? 
% 3. How will the Dominion benefit by the influx of immigration? 


Our Imperial interests in nearer and further Asia - Valentine Chirol 
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before August the 17th, 1908. Certificates of qualification as Public Scho IL | 
teachers, shall, however, not be issued to such candidates until they are of 
the legal age, nor shall a County Board have authority to admit any other Z| 
candidates than those qualified as above. — 


September, 1907. 


ae 


ACCOMMODATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF RuRAL PuBLIC AND SEPARATE ScHoors: 
IN THE ORGANIZED COUNTIES. 
(Circular No. 83.) 


= 


— 


Instructions to Inspectors and School Boards. 


(Revised September, 1907.) 


4 
By section 4, subsection 3, of “An Act to amend the Department o f 
Education Act’? of 1907, part ‘of the General Grant voted by the Legis-— 
lature for the Rural Puulic and Separate Schools in the Organized Countiem 
and the Districts is divided amongst said schools on ‘‘the value of the equip- 
ment and the character of the accommodations.’ In instructions, Nos. 12° 
and 13, the regulations governing the distribution of this part of the grant 
are given in detail. This circular, which is a revision of, and which super-_ 
sedes, Circular 33 of 1906, is now issued for the information of Boards of 
School Trustees which may contemplate the purchase of additional equip- 
ment or the erection of new buildings or the improvement of old ones, as 
well as for the guidance of Public and Separate School Inspectors in value 
ing the equipment and grading the accommodations of the Rural Schools_ 
in the Organized Counties. 

As is shown by the official form of Inspector’s Report which was dis- | 
tributed early in the present year and by the table for apportioning the. 
grant, which is printed on page 4 of Instructions No. 12, four grades of | 
accommodations are provided for, the differentiation of the grading accord-_ 
ing to the character of the accommodations being left to the judgment of the 
Inspector. | 

While the sete in this circular provide the basis for the Inspector’ 5 
grading in 1907-1908 and thereafter, he is directed now, as he was in the 
former edition. of. this circular, to use his judgment in securing necessary 
or desirable changes in present accommodations, having due regard to th 
interests of Education, the capabilities of the present premises, and the. 
financial competency of the Boards. Not all the desirable and practica- 
ble improvements can be secured in a short time. In many cases it will 
take years before the condition of the Schools will become satisfactory, and 
at first the Inspector should direct his efforts towards securing the changes j 
that are of prime importance. The key to the situation is reasonable per- | 
sistence, aided by judicious use of the scheme of grants on the character of 
the accommodations. : 


O° 
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As to the equipment: A few modifications have been made in the 
minimum equipment prescribed ny Garciilar (33, Jot. 1906, "In particular, 
the amount of the expenditure on School liye ies therein set forth is no 
longer obligatory. As announced, however, in Instruction No. 12, p. 6, 
and No. 138, pp. 4-5, a special erant in aid of libraries over and above the 
10 per cent. provided for in the general scheme of Legislative aid, will be 
distributed each year amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schaule of 
the Districts and Organized Counties, on the same conditions as obtain 
during the present year. There 1s no more important part of the School 
equipment than the Library, and the Inspectors should make every reason- 
able effort to secure an adequate one in every School section. 

_ As has already been intimated in Circular No. 44, it has been brought 
to the notice of the Minister that some trustees, through fear of losing the 
Government grant, have been induced by canvassing agents to purchase 
equipment in excess of what is required, sometimes at eeorbitant prices; 
or articles of the prescribed equipment which are too costly or are unsuit- 

able in character. Inspectors are, therefore, requested to take from time 
to time whatever steps they may think necessary to protect the interests of 
the schools under their supervision, and, if, in any case, an injustice has 
been done which demands an investigation, to report the facts in full to 
the Department. As far as possible, Inspectors should also see that no 
favoritism is shown to any firm furnishing school supplies, but that free and 
fair competition is allowed to all in order that trustees may have the full 
benefit thereof as to both the prices and the quality of the articles offered. 
In this connection attention is called to the general prohibitions contained 
in section 121, chap. 39, 1 Edw. VII., which apply to all school officials. 

It is also expected that Inspectors will use their discretion in allowing, 
at least for a time, a reasonable valuation for such articles now in use in the 
schools as may fairly meet the requirements, and in this way prevent un- 
necessary difficulties in the introduction of the new system of distributing 
the grants to Rural Schools. 

The different items of the equipment (both+ Equipment No. 1 and 
Equipment No. 2), with their values, should be entered from time to time 
in the Catalogue which has been sent to each school for this purpose. The 
Trustees are required to make proper arrangements for the care of the 
squipment and to give the Inspector all necessary information regarding 
their purchases, together with vouchers from the dealers concerned. The 
[Inspector is required to inspect the equipment from time to time, lowering 
the valuation of such articles as are out of repair and striking off ‘such arti- 
sles as are missing or are no longer of use. The ten per cent. grant pro- 
vided for,in Instructions a 12 and 18 is to be allowed on all items recog- 
nized in Kquipment Nos. 1 and 2 below. 

As is provided in Instructions No. 12 for the Renee Counties, and 
for the Districts next year in Instructions No. 13, where the assessment is 
630,000 or over, a definite amount of the grant on accommodations and 
quipment is apportioned to each Inspectorate, to be apportioned by. the 
Inspector amongst his Rural Schools, without respect to township boun- 
Jaries. With this limitation, variations amongst the standards of the 
lifferent Inspectors will accordingly result in no injustice, so long as each 
[Inspector maintains the same standard in his valuation of the equipment 
and his appraisal of the character of the accommodations. | 

Manifestly, however, it will be prudent for each Inspector to set a high 
ttandard from the first, inde at his visits to his schools, to discuss his re- 
orts fully with the trustees. 


s 
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Accommodations. 


(1) School Grounds.—The school site shall not be less than one acre | 
in area, unless, owing to the smallness of the attendance or to other local con- | 
ditions, the Inspector finds a smaller area permissible, but in that case the | 
area shall not be less than half an acre. It shall be accessible by good 
highways and not exposed to disturbing noises or noxious odors; also at a 
safe distance (not less than 100 yards) from stagnant water. The school” 
grounds shall be properly levelled and drained and provided with suitable e 
walks. For the highest grading the grounds shall be ample for school 
games and for an ornamental plot in front. They should also be set out. 
with trees and ornamental shrubs, and enclosed by a neat and substantial 
fence or hedge, with suitable gates. Unless so protected, the school grounds 
shall not be rated of the highest grade. In order to ensure good drainage 
and water supply, the soil should, if practicable, be sandy or gravelly, 
clayey or peaty. No trees shall be placed so close to the school building 2 1S 
to check the free passage of air and light. P| 


(2) Closets.—The closets for the sexes shall be under separate roofs and 
placed at least 50 feet from the well and at least 25 feet from the rear of the 
school building (unless where flushed by an adequate water system), to. 
prevent pollution of the well or of the air of the class-rooms. Each closet- | 
room shall contain a sufficient number of compartments properly lighted 
and ventilated. The closets shall be lined with glazed brick or similar 
material; or of wood, painted a suitable color and sanded, with floors if | 
cement, brick, or hardwood, placed at least a foot above the ground. Urt 
nals lined with zinc or galvanized 3 iron, or of slate or smooth cement should ds 
be provided for the boys (3 ft. urinal space for each closet seat). For the 
highest grading there shall be locked compartments for the teachers. Suit- | 
able walks shall be laid from the doors of the school building to the closets, 
so that the closets shall be accessible with comfort at all seasons of the 
year; and provisions shall be made for keeping the walks free from snow in 
winter. At the discretion of the Inspector, a high close board fence or a 
hedge or a wall shall be provided between the boys’ and the girls’ side, from 
the closets towards the rear of the lot and towards the school building; and 
the closets shall be placed at least ten feet distant from each other. The 
entrance to the closets shall be properly screened at least in front (spruce 
trees preferred), and the principal shall see that the doors are securely fas 
tened after school hours and are opened before school hours.* The cloum S 
shall be cleansed and disinfected monthly if possible, and the urinals shall 
receive daily attention. Dry earth closets or closets with draw-boxes are 
to be preferred. Road dust will suit as a deodorizer.t ay 


(3) Water Supply.—The water supply shall be pure and adequalll : 
There should be on the premises a well (artesian if at all practicable) o ol 


“The woodshed may be placed at some distance from the school house, or immediatel : 
in rear thereof, with or without doors opening into the school room. The doors sho i 
be placed, one at. each end of the school wall. With a partition down the centre of the 
woodshed, a covered passage may be provided to the water closets at the rear. Te 
prevent the possibility of the air of the school room being polluted, the closets may Bi 
placed about ten feet in rear of the woodshed. Jf, however, the closets are placed close 
to the woodshed, the greatest care must.be taken to have them regularly cleaned and 
disinfected and thoroughly ventilated. 


+Trustees and Inspectors should consult the pamphlet issued by the Provincial 
Board of Health, Toronto, entitled ‘‘Revised Rules for Checking the Spread of Con 
tagious or Infectious Diseases and Hints on Methods for Dealing with Municipal and | 
Houso Wastes.’’ 


Tht 
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good drinking water, with a neat pump and platform, properly protected 


against pollution from surface drainage or any other source. If a dug 


well, it shall be thoroughly pumped and cleaned out at the close of each 


vacation and at such other times as may be deemed advisable by the In- 
‘spector. Graniteware pails with covers, or, for the highest grading, earth- 


enware or graniteware water-tanks with covers, and drinking cups of glass 


‘or wood enamelled ware, shall be provided and kept scrupulously clean. 
Where there is no well, other provision, satisfactory to the Inspector, shall 


be made for an adequate supply of good water. 


(4) School Building.—The grading of the school building shall depend 
upon the character of its site and of its construction. It should be well 


constructed of brick, stone, or cement, with brick partitions. The building 


‘should have a southern or south-eastern exposure and shall be at least 
thirty feet from the public highway. Its architectural appearance shall 


also be considered. The entrance shall have a vestibule or covered porch, 


with doors swinging outwards or either way. In schools with more than 


one teacher, for the highest grading, there shall be separate entrances and 


‘separate means of egress to the closets. Where there are two stories, the 


-second floor shall be soundproofed with mortar, felt, or other suitable 
“material. .A school bell and, in schools with more than one story, a fire 
alarm gong shall be provided. Every school should have, as a recreation 


room, a basement, at least seven feet high in the clear; ceiled with wood or 


metal sheeting, to keep the floors above warm (plaster obviously objection- 


able); and having a pine, hardwood, or (preferable) cement floor. Cord- 
wood shall be well dried before being stored in the basement. Where there 


is no basement, an adequate woodshed shall be provided, of wood, brick, 


or other suitable material, with proper doors and locks. The woodshed 
shall be stained or painted a suitable color. Both a basement and a wood- 
shed, being more sanitary, are greatly to be desired; the former being used 


as a recreation room in inclement weather especially for the younger pupils, 


and the latter for the wood and other supplies. 


(5) Class Rooms.—The class rooms shall be oblong; the length being 


greater than the breadth, to allow the pupils’ seats to be arranged in a 


square, leaving a clear space with the teacher’s desk in front; and the 
height being about 13 feet. The class room shall also seat comfortably all 
the pupils. A superficial floor area of at least 16 spuare feet, and a cubic 


air space of not less than 250 feet, shall be allowed for each pupil, the pro- 
vision being based on the highest attendance. Hardwood is preferable for 


the floors and stairways. Any wood of such quality and grain as would 
suit for an oil or varnish finish will suit for the rest of the woodwork. 
Wood finish, instead of plaster, may also receive the highest grading. If 
calcimined or papered, the walls shall be kept free from dust, and reno- 


vated when needed. If painted, they shall be washed down and repainted 
also when needed. Where it is difficult to keep the ceilings in repair, metal- 


lic sheeting should be used. Suitable color schemes (the ceilings always 
being white) should be adopted for the halls and class-rooms. <A soft colour 
—a light greenish or stone grey or a dull blue—suits the class-room walls; 
while for the halls terra-cotta shades afford a suitable contrast. 

In one-teacher schools with halls, cap-rooms, etc., and in large schools, 
transoms, hinged at the bottom, shall be placed over the class-room doors. 


The doors shall swing outwards or either way. At least one waste paper 
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basket shall be provided for each room, and the floors shall be kept in good 
order. <A closet or a cabinet shall be provided for utensils used in school 
work; also a suitable bookcase, and shelving for lunch baskets or lunch 
pails. In order to cultivate the pupils’ taste by suitable surroundings, the 
class rooms should be decorated, as soon as practicable, with good pictures 
and other suitable ornaments.* Durable scrapers and mats shall be placed 
at the outside doors. In localities where the flies are troublesome wire 
screens should be provided for the doors and windows.t q 


(6) Teachers’ Private Rooms.—There should be a room for the private 
use of the teacher or the staff, of suitable size and comfortably furnished. | 
In schools with more than one teacher, to be erected hereafter, private 
rooms should always be provided. 


(7) Halls.—The entrances, vestibules, and halls shall be roomy and 
well lighted, and, where there are more entrances than one, they shall be — 
so placed as to admit of separate entrances for the sexes to the cap and class © 
rooms. For the highest grading, in buildings of two stories, there shall — 
be separate stairways for the sexes, easy of access and well guarded. In 
the hall, also suitable colour schemes and decorations should be provided. | 


(8) Cap Rooms.—For the highest grading, and in all schools with more © 
than one teacher, to be erected hereafter, separate cap-rooms shall be pro- — 
vided for the sexes. The cap-rooms, properly heated and ventilated, shall © 
be convenient to the class-rooms, and should be provided with wash ‘basing ; 
and towels and with all the necessary appliances for storing umbrellas and for — 
hanging caps or cloaks. Where there are no cap-rooms or halls, there shall ~ 
be a supply in the class-rooms of hooks (one for each pupil) for caps, cloaks, © 
etc. Curtains should be strung on rods or wires to conceal such clothing, — 
and there should be a clear space of about a foot between the curtain and the © 
clothing. "7 


(9) Desks.—Every school house shall be seated with either double or — 
single desks having noiseless joints, such single desks being preferable and 
being necessary for the highest grading.t The pupils’ desks shall be fas- ~ 
tened to the floor in rows facing the teacher’s desk, with suitable aisles be- — 
tween the rows and with passages at least three feet wide between the out- — 
side rows and the walls of the school room. The desks and seats shall be © 
graded in size to suit the age of the pupils, those of the same size being ~ 
placed in the.same row.§ In each school room the outer row on each side 


| 
*Early next year a list of suitable pictures, etc., may be obtained on application to 
the Education Department. The quality of such pictures, etc., is of far greater import- — 
ance than the number. . - 


tInspectors and School Boards should consult ‘‘School Sanitation and Decoration,” — 
by Burrage and Bailey; $1.50; D. C. Heath & Co., New York City; also ‘‘Among Coun- 
try Schools,’’? by O. J. Kern, $1.25, Ginn & Co., New York City. The latter work 
treats also of School Grounds, School Gardens, the New Agriculture, Consolidation, ete: 
Numbers of ‘‘The School Trustee,’’ published by the Educational Publishing Co., of 
Toronto, also deal with the foregoing matters. 


{For sanitary reasons and to secure independent work sal each pupil, single desks 
are greatly to be preferred. 


§Desks according to the following scale shall be considered as meeting the require- 
ments: 
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hould consist of adjustable seats and desks, to be adapted to pupils below 
or above the average size to be seated. The pupil, when seated, must be 
able to place his feet fully and easily on the floor. The number of the desks 
shall be adequate for the number on the roll. : 

| ‘There shall be a suitable desk and chair in each class room for the 
use of the teacher, and at least two additional chairs. The teacher’s desk 
shall be provided with drawers or compartments, having lock and key. 
There should be a table of suitable size (about 24 feet by 10 feet), around 
which the younger pupils may assemble to do part of their work. Where 
Chemistry or Physics is taken up in a higher class, a suitable table shall be 
provided for the experiments; and, in such schools, this provision shall be 
necessary for the highest grading. A sloping stand for the gazetteer and 
the large dictionary shall also be provided; or a shelf under the window 
nearest the teacher’s desk, about 2 feet long by 14 inches broad, fastened 
to the wall and with a bracket below to sustain it. A suitable desk may be 
substituted for the shelf. 


(10) Blackboards.—There shall be a blackboard of good quality, about 
four feet wide, extending across the room in the rear of the teacher’s desk, 
with its lower edge not more than two and one-half feet above the floor or 
platform; and there shall be additional blackboard provision on each of the 
other available sides of the room.* Slate is greatly to be preferred to plaster 
or wood or hyloplate. There shall be an adequate supply of blackboard 
brushes and crayons. At the lower edge of each blackboard there shall be 
‘a trough, about five inches wide, for holding crayons and brushes. The 
troughs and brushes shall be regularly cleaned, a damp cloth or eraser being 
‘used for the troughs. The cloth or eraser, when dry, should. be cleaned 


Seats. | Desks. 
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*The following directions for making a blackboard may be found useful (Such 
blackboards, however, are never satisfactory) : 


(a) Where a brick wall is built solid, and also in case of frame buildings, the part 


to be used for the blackboard should be lined with boards, and the laths for holding the 
plaster nailed firmly on the boards. 


(b) The plaster for the blackboard should be composed largely of plaster of Paris. 


(c) Before and after having received the first coat of color it should be thoroughly 
polished with fine sand paper. 


(d) The colouring matter should be laid on with a wide, flat varnish brush. 

(e) The liquid colouring should be made as follows :—Dissolve gum shellac in alcohol, 
four ounces to the quart; the alcohol should be ninety-five per cent. strong; the dis- 
solving process will require at least twelve hours. Fine emery flour with enough chrome 
green or lampblack to give colour, should then be added until the mixture has the con- 
sistency of thin paint. It may then be applied in long, even strokes, up and down, the 
liquid being kept constantly stirred. . 
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/ ee 
outside of the school room. Each blackboard trough should have an open. 
woven wire cover on hinges. Every possible precaution should be taken 
against dust in'the school room. Where there is a platform* it shall be 
from five to six inches high and should extend across the room where prac- 


ticable. 4 
(11) Lighting.—Yor the highest gradingt the class room shall he 
lighted only from the left of the pupils, the lower edge of the windows being 
above the heads of the pupils when seated (from 4 to 44 feet from floor) 
Where there are supplementary windows in the rear the blinds shall be 
kept down, except on dull days. To admit of an adequate diffusion of light 
throughout the whole class room, the windows shall be numerous (area, 
one-sixth of the floor space, where the exposure is good; otherwise a greater 
area), and of clear (not ground, or painted) glass; narrow, with two or 
four panes each; and running as close to the ceiling, as close together, and as 
far to the rear of the class rooms, as practicable. To prevent reflection 
from the blackboard, the windows should begin about six feet from the 
front wall of the class room. The windows shall also be provided with 
blinds of suitable color (light green or grey or greenish grey). The blinds 
on the left of the pupils should be semi-transparent; other blinds, opaque. 
On dull days, windows that have already been provided on the right may 
be made serviceable; but, if the light from the left is adequate, their blinds 
should be kept down at other times. The blinds shall be provided with 
cords so as to be readily adjustable to any required height. ; 4 

(12) Heating.—The temperature of the class rooms, halls, cap-rooms, - 
and teachers’ private rooms shall be, as nearly as practicable, 67 degrees. 
A themometer.shall be provided for each class room. For first-class grad- 
ing, steam radiators or hot air furnaces, or jacketed stoves acting with equal 
efficacy, are necessary. Where stoves are used, they shall be so placed 
as to prevent discomfort to any pupil; shall be protected by a jacket of tin, 
zinc, or galvanized iron; and shall be provided with a strong iron poker 
and shovel, and an iron pail for ashes. The stove-pipes and the chimneys 
shall be kept free from soot and dust. Both stoves and stove-pipes shall 
be polished at least three times a year. a 


(13) Ventilation.—Provision shall be made for an adequate supply of 
pure air at all times. The foul air shall be removed and the pure air sup-— 
plied so that there shall be a complete change at least three times an hour. 
The windows of every school building shall be adjusted by weights and 
pulleys; and,’when the outside temperature permits it, they will provide 
the necessary change of air. At recess they may also be raised from below 
and lowered from above, according to the outside temperature. In cold” 
weather, the necessary constant ventilation cannot be secured by the vine 
dows. Where there is a stove, the pure air shall be admitted directly from 
the outside through sufficient ducts running under the floor and opening ' 


“Platforms are now seldom used. Instead, a stool 12 in. by 42 in. and 6 in. high : 
is provided for the teacher’s use when ,he needs the upper part of the blackboard. If 
the top is hinged, the stool may be used to store various articles. . 


tLight from above is best; but light from the left is the best available, for it throws 
any shadow off the pupil’s book, etc. When, as directed above, the windows are run up — 
to about half a foot from the ceiling, a good deal of the light on the left comes from 
above. To secure as much of this light as possible the tops of the windows should be 
square rather than curved. Light from the rear is objectionable, because it is in the 
teacher’s eyes. Cross lights are injurious. Where there are already windows in front 
af the pupils, it is indispensable that they be closed up: such lighting is most injurious 
tu the eyes. a 
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low the stove. This pure air supply shall be under control by slides to 
open or close the ducts. Where steam heating or a hot air furnace is used, 
1e pure air shall be admitted directly from the outside, at a height of 
bout four feet from the ground, to the base of the furdace, In the air 
space of each furnace or within the jacket of each stove there shall be a 
pan filled daily with water, so as to furnish the warmed air with the neces- 
sary moisture. Air shall not be taken from the school room or from the 
basement to supply the furnace, except in the morning before school, after 
which this source of supply must be shut off. 

_ -In cold weather, the foul air shall be taken away from near the floor 
and out through ventilating ducts in the chimney, which ducts should be 
somewhat larger in the area than the incurrent pure air ducts. In buildings 
where ventilating ducts have not been provided in the chimneys, two tin, 
zinc, or galvanized iron pipes of sufficient size to allow air to be changed 
three times an hour (the ducts being about nine inches by twelve inches) 
should extend on opposite sides from near the floor, connecting below with 
the class room and running up through the ceiling beside the chimney, and 
80 placed as to be well heated. When the pipe cannot be so placed, pipes 
of large diameter (a foot) with revolving cowls on the top of each will prove 
efiective. Openings, with regulating slides, should also be provided in these 
ducts near the ceiling for use only in warm weather or when the room is 
‘overheated. When needed, a cowl should be placed so as to cover properly 
the chimney and the excurrent foul air ducts. In new buildings a double 
flue chimney shall be built, the ventilating flue opening into the school 
‘Toom. 

3 Where storm sashes are used on the outside, they shall contain sliding 
panels or shall be hinged at the top, to allow of the ingress of pure air; or 
they may be placed on the inside and also hinged at the top. It answers 


equally well to have double panes of glass about one-half inch apart in the 
same sash. 


Nore.—Model plans for Rural School buildings and School grounds are 
being prepared by the Education Department and will be ready for dis- 
tribution early next year. On application by Rural School Boards, the 
Forestry Department of the O.A.C., Guelph, will, in the spring of the year, 
supply the following seedlings for planting in their school grounds: Ever- 
greens: Norway Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, and White Cedar; 
Deciduous: White Ash, Black Locust, Mentos Maple, Catalpa and Talia 
treé or White Wood. 


Equipment No. l. 


; Each school shall have at least a globe, not less than eight inches in 
diameter and properly mounted;* a map of the hemispheres (or a map of 
the British Empire, showing also the hemispheres); a map of each conti- 
nent, a map of Canada, a map of Ontario, a map of the county (if a suit- 
able one is published), a map of the British Isles, a numeral frame (or an 
adequate supply of loose cubes); a good clock for each class roum, kept in 
good condition; a set of mensuration surface forms and geometrical solids; 
a blackboard set for each class room (a protractor, a triangle, a pair of 
compasses, two pointers, a graduated straight edge); a pair of scales, with 
aia to weigh from half-ounce to at least four pounds; a set for measure 


— = 


*A twelve-inch globe is much to be preferred. 
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of capacity (pint, quart, gallon); a set for linear measure inch, foot, yard,” 
tape line; a set for square and cubic measures, a school library containing 
an atlas or a gazetteer, a standard dictionary (with English pronounciation), 
Supplementary Readers (at least one for each pupil of each form), and a 
suitable reference dictionary for each additional class room. 4 

When owing to the absence of Fourth Classes or of Fifth Classes, some 
of the above equipment is not necessary, it may be omitted at the discretion 
of the Inspector. | £ 

As soon as practicable, the equipment prescribed above should be pro- 
vided; but in carrying out this provision, the Inspector is hereby directed 
to use his discretion, having regard to individual conditions.t * 


] 
| 


f 


Eauipment No. 2. | 4 

Besides the above list, the Education Department has issued ‘a catags 
logue of books suitable for Public School libraries. From this list, or from 
a list recommended by the Inspector for his Inspectorate and approved by 
the Minister of Education, additional books may be selected for the Schoor 
library. (Regulations 117, 118, 121, and 122 of 1904 have been cancelled. 
See Regulations 115, 116, 119, and 120 of the same year, which are still in 
force.) ‘ 
The Education Department has also issued two other lists for Publie 
Schools; Circular No. 6A (a list of scientific apparatus suitable for Fifth 
Classes), and Circular No. 6B (a list of equipment for Domestic Science, 
Constructive Work, and School Gardens). F 
From these lists, Boards should select, on the advice and with the 
approval of the Inspector, such books and apparatus as may be needed for 
the work done in the several departments. These lists have already been 
distributed, but additional ones may be obtained upon application to the 
Inspector. y 
The additional equipment may also include such drawing models and — 
such other charts, maps, and globes as may be suitable for the work of the. 
Public School departments. The percentage will also be allowed on the 
value of pictures, etc., selected from the Departmental list. ‘ 


Other Regulations Concerning Accommodatoons. 


1. The trustees shall appoint one of themselves or some other suitable — 
person to keep the school house and premises and all fences, water-closets, 
outhouses, walks, windows, desks, maps, blackboards, and stoves in proper 
condition. It shall be the duty of the teacher to inspect the premises daily 
and report to such officer without delay any needed repairs or want of clean- 
liness. The trustees shall provide for washing the floors at least quarterly 
(monthly to be greatly preferred), and for renovating during the summer 
holidays as often as may be needed, the walls and ceiling if papered or 
plastered, or for washing them if finished in wood or metal sheeting and 
painted. The trustees shall also employ a caretaker whose duty it shall be 
to sweep the floors daily (the windows being then open), to dust daily all 
the furniture, window ledges, etc., with damp dusters (preferably in the 


“The graduated straight-edge, if suitable, may be used instead. 


_ tIn order to assist boards in providing suitable equipment, a special Legislative 
Grant of $60,000, with a county equivalent in the case of each school, was distributed 


in 1906; and the increased grants of the present scheme of distribution will supply 
additional funds. et 
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norning at least an hour before school); to make fires, at least one hour 
before the opening of school, at such times as the teacher may direct. The 
‘duties of the caretaker shall be performed satisfactorily to the Principal and 
to the Inspector, who, in his grading, will take into account the condition 
of the accommodations at the time of his visit. 

2. No Public School house or School grounds, unless otherwise provided 
for in the conveyance to the trustees, shall be used for any other than Public 
‘School purposes without the consent of the trustees, and no advertisements 
‘shall be posted in any school room or distributed to the pupils unless approved 
‘in the same way. 

_ At the recent session of the Legislature, school trustees were also given 

the power “to permit the school house and premises to be used for any 
educational or other lawful purpose which in their discretion they think 
‘proper, provided that the proper conduct of the school is not interferred 
with.’’ 
3. All new school sites and all additions to old ones and all plans of 
new schools or of additions to old ones, and all other proposed school 
accommodations, shall be first approved by the Inspector of Public or Separ- 
ate Schools (as the case may be), who shall be guided by the instructions 
contained herein. 


School Flags. 


} At the recent Session of the Legislature, the sum of $5,000.00 was. 
voted as a first grant towards providing with the Union Jack every rural 
‘school house in Ontario. The flags are now being prepared, and, as soon 
as practicable one will be supplied to each rural school board on application 
to the Education Department. If, however, a board has already purchased 
a flag, the cost thereof, when not greater than that of the flag now offered, 
will be paid by the Education Department on presentation by the board of 
the receipted bill. The board, itself, however, is expected to supply the 
flag-pole either in the school yard or over the school house. 

Except when flown on public holidays, or on other occasions by di-- 
rection of the school board, the flag shall be displayed on the wall of tho 
‘school-room, or when there are more than one school-room, on the wall of 
that one in which all the pupils assemkle; and, as occasion may offer, its 
history and significance shall be suitably explained to the pupils by the 
teacher. 


Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture.* 


1. Any rural school board, or any school board in a village, that pro- 
vides and maintains a School Garden with the accommodations and equip- 
ment prescribed below shall be entitled to an initial grant not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, and a subsequent annual grant of twenty dollars out 
of any grant made for Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture by the 
Legislature, to be expended in caring for such School Gardens and for keep: 
ing the school grounds in proper condition. 


*In 1906, $2,000 was voted for Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, but only 
$124.50 of this sum was spent. This year also the same sum has been voted. An ex- 
planatory circular on this subject will be issued in September. Teachers intending to 
qualify as teachers of Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture under the above regula- 
tions should address the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, for particulars. Teachers 
who have already taken Nature Study courses at Guelph will have their work accepted’ 
‘in part for the certificate. 
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2 (1) The area of the School Garden shali be sufficient for the numbe: 
of plots required, and shall be at least one quarter of an acre in addition ta 
the requirements as to area of the regular school grounds in each case 
prescribed by the Education Departmient. The School Garden shall be 
adjacent or convenient to the regular school grounds. Ma | 4 

(2) The school board shall provide the necessary tools, implements, 
seeds, and other requisites, and also a garden shed, or a suitable apartment, 
for the storage thereof and for use as a working laboratory. 

3. One legally qualified teacher in each school, who holds a certificate 
from the Macdonald School at Guelph, or any other institution appr ved by 
the Minister of Education, that he is competent to give instruction in 
Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, and who shall thereafter give 
instruction, approved by the Inspector, in said subjects at any Rural or 
Village Public School having a School Garden attached, in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Education Department from time to time, shall 
be entitled to receive an allowance at the rate of thirty dollars a year from 
any sum voted by the Legislature for these subjects. k 


4,—(1) Should the sum voted by the Legislature not be sufficient to 
pay in full the grants on the foregoing bases, the Education Department 
will make a pro rata distribution of the sum voted. a 

(2) The grants will be payable on the certificate of the Inspector that 
the school board“and the teacher have complied with the conditions pre 


scribed above. 
(Regulations 123 to 131, of 1904, are hereby rescinded.) 


SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


i 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HortTICULTURE AND Scuoot GarDENS IN 
VILLAGE AND RuRAL ScHooLS.—EXPLANATORY AND Descriptive Crrcu- 
LAR. 4 
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(Circular No. 18.) 


(Prom the amended Regulations of 1907.) . ‘ 


1. Any Rural School Board, or any School Board in a village, that 
provides and maintains a School Garden with the accommodations and 
equipment prescribed below shall be entitled to an initial grant not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars, and a subsequent annual grant of twenty dollars 
out of any grant made for Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture by 
the Legislature, to be expended in caring for such School Gardens and for 
keeping the school grounds in proper condition. a 

2.—(1) The area of the School Garden shall be sufficient for the num- 
ber of plots required, and shall be at least one-quarter of an acre in addition 
to the requirements as to area of the regular school grounds in each case 
prescribed by the Education Department. The School Garden shall be ad- 
jacent or convenient to the regular school grounds. : 

(2) The School Board shall provide the necessary tools, implements, 
seeds, and other requisites, and also a garden shed, or a suitable apart-. 
ment, for the storage thereof and for use as a working laboratory. Sa 
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na 3: One legally qualified teacher in each school who holds a certificate 
rom the Macdonald School at Guelph or any other institution approved 
yy the Minister of Education, that he is competent to give instruction in 
Hlementary Agriculture and Horticulture, and who shall thereafter give 
nstruction, approved by the Inspector, in said: subject at any Rural or 
Village Public School having a School Garden attached, in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Education Department from time to time, shall 
9e entitled to receive an allowance at the rate of thirty dollars a year from 
uny sum voted by the Legislature for these subjects. 

a 4.—(1) Should the sum voted by the Legislature not be sufficient to 
pay in full the grants on the foregoing bases, the Education Department 
will make a pro rata distribution of the sum Tote. 

? Teachers intending to qualify as teachers of Elementary Agriculture 
and Horticulture under the above regulations should address the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, for particulars. Teachers who have already 
taken Nature Study courses at Guelph will have their work accepted in part. 
— School Boards desiring to start a forestry plot in their School Gardens 
may obtain a free supply of seedling trees on application to the Forestry 
Department, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. These seedlings include 
Norway Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, White Cedar, White Ash, 
Black Locust, Manitoba Maple, Catalpa and Tulip Tree, or White Wood. 
In addition to these the seeds of the more important trees of the locality 
should also be planted, including, if practicable, Oak, Pine, Maple, Birch, 
eekory: Butternut, Walnut, Chestnut, Basswood, etc. 

: School Gardens. 

I. General Aims. 

To stimulate interest in rural life; 

To provide healthful exercise for body and mind, and to afford to the 
pupil an opportunity to direct his activities along useful lines; 

To develop at an early age habits of industry, respect for labour, and a 
love for productive and constructive work; 

_ To impart useful information in agricultural subjects ; 

To give facility in the handling of tools and in the practice of garden 
oraft ; 

4 To promote the desire to improve home surroundings and to train boys 
and sirls to do such work with efficiency; 

To promote the qualities that make for good citizenship, such as the 
responsibility of ownership, respect for public property, consideration for 
the rights of others and the principle of co-operation in seeking the com- 
mon good; 

To encourage careful observation of nature; thus enabling the pupil 
to understand his environment and to appreciate more fully the beautiful 
in nature; 

= To promote a spirit of independent investigation in ‘other branches 
of study ; 

To bring the life and interests of the school more closely into touch 
with the home life of the pupils. 


rt 
\ 


II. Organization. 
Location of the Garden.—So as to be easily accessible, the garden 
should be convenient to the school room. If possible, it should be situated 
in a part of the grounds that can be seen from the windows of the Princi- 
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pal’s class-room. The safety of the Pedal as well as the convenience of th 
pupils should be kept in mind. Accordingly, the garden should not in an 
way interfere with the usual outdoor games. Accordingly, also, either 
strong hedge or a woven-wire fence should divide the garden from the plat y- 
ground. If the garden has a southern exposure so much the better; if no 
protection from storms and cold north winds may be secured by plantin 
along the north and the west sides a wind- break of evergreens. Such plan 
ing should not be allowed to shut out a fine view from the school building 
but in some cases, it might be used to advantage to shut out unsightly | c 
objectionable features outside the grounds. When practicable, the garde 
should be placed where it can be seen from the street or highway. It shoul 
be in harmony with the natural features of the grounds; or, in other words, 
it should occupy that place in the grounds where it will “look best.?? a 

Size of the Garden.—No school is too small to have a garden of som 
kind. The area of the garden does not determine its success. The bes 
garden is the one the teachers and pupils have been most deeply intereste 
in making. : 
| The area of the garden will depend largely upon the area of the avai. 
able grounds and upon the number of pupils taking part in the work. In 
large graded school where the size of the garden is limited it may be al 
ranged that gardening be taken up in certain grades only. The area wi I 
also be determined in part by the nature of the work carried on. Individual 
plots of flowers or vegetables require least space and are the all importan 
feature. Larger class plots may be added for the growing of vegetables c 
grains that cannot conveniently be cultivated in small plots; and, if th 
garden is large enough, experimental plots in connection with ee 7’ ‘ 
as well as forestry and fruit plantations, may be included. 

A school ground one and ane: “half acres in extent ery be divided up 
as follows: Boys’ pay eround 4 4 ac.; girls’ playground, # ac.; front lawm 
approaches, etc., 4 ac.; pupils’ plots in vegetables and flowers, + ac.; field 
experiments, fruit ee forestry plantations, + ac. 


Size of Plots and Paths.—The size of school garden plots will depaa 
very largely upon the character of the work carried on and the age or ability 
of the pupils. For pupils in primary classes plots 3 ft. x 5 ft. are very 
satisfactory; for intermediate classes 3 ft. x 10 ft.; and for seniors 3 ft. x 
20 ft. (or 6 ft. x 10 ft.). It will be noticed that the above plots have one 
dimension in common, viz., 3 ft. wide—this provision becomes more impor 
tant as the plots are increased in number. If they are of the above size, 
each pupil should manage two, one for flowers and the other for vegetables; 
and the flower section of the garden may be separate from the vegetable 
section. For pupils in the primary class one plot may be considere d 
sufficient, and in this case, both flowers and vegetables might be grown side 
by side. Class plots should not be smaller than 20 ft. x 20 ft. eran plot 
for field experiments with potatoes, roots, grains, fodder crops. etc., might 
be I rod square or 1 rod x 2 rods, or 10 ft. 5 in. x 20 ft. 10 in; (1-200 of an 
acre). A walk at least 4 ft. wide should run all around the garden. Path 
3ft. wide should run between class or experimental plots and between rows 
of individual plots. Narrow paths (14 ft. wide) should separate individual ’ 
plots in the same row. When once the paths and plots have been made and 
the corner stakes driven, they should not again be disarranged. The nloff 
should be spaded in the fall, no horses being needed in cultivating the’ gar 
den after the first year. 

Garden Plans. —When the extent of the space available for the wardet 
has been ascertained it is advisable to prepare a plan of the garden on pape 
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fch will show the exact size and location of the plots required. Such 
uns should be made with deliberation early in the spring before planting 
erations begin, and the pupils should be allowed to co-operate in the work. 
addition to this general garden plan each pupil should make a plan of 
; or her own plot or plots, showing where the different varieties of plants 
osen are to be grown. ‘This exercise may form a suitable introduction to 
jaap drawing. Hach pupil should have a garden note-book in which to 
ecord work done and observations made day by day. Such garden diary 
jhould contain a plan of the pupils plots drawn to a scale and showing the 
rrangement of the plants in each plot. 

| Laying Out the Garden.—The chief requisites for laying out the gar- 
len are a tape-line, a long garden line, a supply of small stakes 1 inch 
quare and 1 ft. long, and a hatchet or realest to drive them down. The 
takes for the large plots might be larger than these, and might be made 
by the koys at home or in the school work-room, if the school is fortunate 
nough to have such a room. The outside corners or main boundaries of 
the garden should first be located and marked with strong stakes. The 
lutside walks should then be staked off, space for a border of flowering 
perennials measured off, and then the individual plots, class and experi- 
ental plots, etc., in the order mentioned, the stakes being driven at the 
voints which are to be the corners of the plots. 


| Preparing the Plots.—The planning and staking out of the garden 
vill, of course, be done by the teacher and the pupils. The making of the 
yaths and the preparation of plots in a large garden, however, will” usually 
hecessitate the services of a competent man. Most of the boys and many 
if the larger girls will prepare their own plots with ease and despatch when 
hey have once been shown how to do the work. The smaller boys and girls 
vill need some assistance. In an ordinary garden the older boys may help 
jhe girls, and the smaller boys and hired help will not be needed. The 
blots should be made the exact size indicated by the four corner stakes. 
pevel cultivation should be followed if the soil is very sandy. Otherwise it 
is desirable to raise the plots by removing a couple of inches of soil from the 
baths and placing it evenly upon the plots, which should be made of uni- 
lorm height, raked level and all edges carefully trimmed with the rake and 
harden lines. If some well rotted manure is spaded into the plot before 
king down, so much the better. Refuse in the form of hard lumps 
Pearth, etc., should be raked out of the paths and removed in a wheel- 
TTOW or used to fill up holes in the garden. In this as in all parts of the 
rk the teacher should insist on care and accuracy. Nothing but the best 
ifforts of the pupils should be accepted in the making, planting, and care 
i garden plots. 


HI. Details of Work. 


Notes on Planting.—Teachers with limited experience in gardening will 
lind some difficulty at first in making a selection from seed catalogues for 
lhe school garden. To allow the pupils as much freedom as possible in 
thoosing their own plants and at the same time safeguard them from pos- 
ible failure and consequent disappointment may become one of the most 
lifficult school garden problems. A few general rules and suggestions will 
rove helpful.* Beginners should choose the more familar plants, especially 


|; *A circular containing lists of tools and seeds for school gardens may be had on 
pplication to the Education Department. 
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those that do not require more than ordinary treatment. Young pupi 
should plant seeds that are easily handled, quick to germinate and sur 
grow under ordinary conditions. ‘These seeds the teacher should sel 
Pupils should not attempt to grow too many varieties in one season. 
mary classes might try two varieties of flowers and two of vegetables, i inte 
mediate classes three or four varieties of each, and seniors up to six of e 
A pupil might be allowed to cultivate only one variety if he so wished, bi 
the tendency is to err in the other direction. After the first year the pupi 
should be encouraged to try at least one new variety of flower or vegetabl 
each year and thereby gain a wide and practical knowledge of varietie 
They might, however, ke allowed to cultivate the same varieties year afte 
year if they so desired. The older pupils should choose part of their vam 
eties from the list of plants that require to be started early in hot-beds 0 
window-boxes, so that they may become familar with the work of tray n 
planting. 

Plants that grow very tall (corn, sunflowers, etc.) should not be pull BI 
small individual plots, as they tend to interfere with the light supply to lo a 
growing plants near them. Vines also (squash, cucumbers, etc.) should t 
grown only in large plots, as they obstruct the paths and interfere wit 
plants in neighboring plots. Different varieties of corn should not 
planted side by side, as the wind will carry the pollen of one variety to 
pistils of the other if planted near together, and mixed varieties will res 
When planting in rows, the rows should run north and south, as the pl. 
will get most sunlight evenly distributed when so planted. If the rows 
short and must run east and west, the tall-growing plants should be piam be 
at the north side of the plot. 

Colour schemes in planting should be encouraged amongst older an 
more experienced pupils. Flower designs also afford scope for the imagim 
tion and tend to encourage originality. Only low-growing plants of fair 
compact habit should be chosen for flower designs or border work. M 
effects which result from growing only one variety of flower in a plot, ad 
the attractiveness of the garden. Some flowers, like the poppy, verbem: 
portulacca, or petunia, make a fine display aie so grown. Every scho 
garden should have a visitors’ plot of fine flowers from which interestet 
visitors would feel at liberty to ‘“‘take one.’? The picking of flowers ol 
vegetables from plots by persons other than a owners of those plots show q 
be strictly prohibited. 
Flowering perennials should be planted in borders along the front ane 
sides of the garden, along walks, fences, etc., and late-flowering annua 
may be transplanted into ‘the perrennial borders to provide bloom ‘late 1 
the season. Perennials, started from seed in August protected throughow 
the winter by a light covering of leaves or straw, and transplanted to pel 
manent positions in spring, will bloom that same year. Ornamental shrub 
should be planted along the sides and in the corners of the grounds—neve 
in the garden nor out in the open grounds where they would interfere wit 
the playing of outdoor games. The same may be said of shade trees. Eae | 
pupil should know Miche he is to plant before planting day comes, and show 
submit a plan for his plot for the teacher’s approval or for rearrangement 
To avoid confusion in the garden, not more than a dozen pupils should | 
engaged in planting at one time. If the flower or vegetable seeds are to I 
put in in rows, the rows should be kept in perfect line across the garden and 1 | 
possible be a uniform distance apart. <A garden line and a rule are needé 
for this purpose. A twelve-inch board about 6 ft. long will be found ve 
useful in planting. It can be used as a straight- edge. in making the anh 
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re 
a. seed, is convenient to stand on when sowing the seed, and, lastly, 
Being the soil over the seeds when planted. It is very convenient to 
ive the rake-handles marked off in feet and inches. 

~ When the plots are ready and the drills made for the seed the teacher 
ould place in the left hand of each pupil just enough seed to plant the 
W, giving at the same time a word of instruct‘on as to how thick the seeds 
ould be planted and how much earth should be put over them. Care 
ould be exercised to prevent needless waste of seed. The seed should be 
ken between the thumb and index finger of the right hand and spread thinly 
id evenly along. The finer and weaker the seeds the less covering they 
gould have. If the soil is very dry it should be thoroughly watered the 
jy before the planting is to be done. This is a much better practice than 
|sow seeds, and especially fine seeds, in a dry seed bed and then to water 
ith the sprinkling can. The latter practice invariably causes a hard crust 
| form over the top, through which the young plants come up with diffi- 
ity, if at all; free access of air is prevented and the moisture necessary for 
cowth 1s allowed to escape. 

From one to three weeks after the seeds have been planted and when 
nger of frost is past, the transplanting from hot-beds or cold-frames may 
| If possible it should be done on a moist or cloudy day, otherwise 
| will be necessary to shade the plants with papers or shingles for a few 
lys and to water them frequently. Water from a well should be allowed 
i stand in a tank or barrel for a few hours before being used on gar- 
n plants. The holes for the plants may be made with a transplanting 
dwel, or, if the plants are very small, with a sharpened stick. Before the 
ants are lifted they should be thoroughly watered to prevent the breaking 
ithe delicate rootlets. They should be placed in the holes, using water if 


| 


‘hen set, they should be slightly deeper in the soil than before trans- 
anting. 

| Care of the Garden after Planting.—When once the planting is done, 
0 half-hours’ work per week is sufficient to keep the garden in good janes 
The prevention rather than the eradication of weeds should be aimed 
If cultivation is carried on regularly and systematically from the first, 
ie » weeds will all be destroyed in the germinating stage and will give no 
Pier trouble. Mere weed killing is not the greatest value to be “gained 
cultivation, however; for if the soil is thoroughly stirred around the 
bts of the plants a couple of times every week, the necessary supply of air 
i the soil for rapid growth will be ensured. In many cases the top soil 
fms into a hard crust, especially after a heavy rainfall, and in this hard 
lare many little channels through which moisture escapes into the air by 
pporation. This soil should be finely pulverized to a depth of two or 
ree inches, thus forming an earth mulch which prevents the rapid escape 
jmoisture from the soil. If mulching and cultivation are thus carefully 
jended to, the difficult problems connected with the weeding and watering 
ja warden are incidently solved. The garden rake should supersede the 
inkling can under ordinary circumstances. Of course it is necessary to 
ter plants after transplanting, and there are certain soils that need water- 
s occasionally during a dry season, but such cases are not common. If 
ificial watering is needed it should be done in the evening and a plenti- 
‘ supply should be given. Merely wetting the surface al encourages 
plow rooting and is injurious to the plants. 

Care should be taken not to have the plants much crowded in the rows 
the rows very close together. The ideal condition would be to have the 
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plants so far apart that they would completely cover the ground with 
crowding when full grown. When the plants have reached this stage 
development, if cultivation has been thoroughly and carefully done th 
will be no further danger from weeds, as weeds will not grow in such d 
shade. 

The detection and the treatment of garden te is a mattter of 
creasing importance to all gardeners, but it is especially important in ¢ 
nection with school gardening. Nature study with insects can be carr 
on to greatest advantage in a school garden. An insect at work in its o 
natural environment is immensely more interesting to the child and is of 
greater importance from the Nature study point of view than an ins 
impaled upon a pin in a glass-covered box. The life history of some of 
common garden insects can be studied, their feeding habits noted, and suit- 
able insecticides used on the injurious ones. Fungus diseases of plants 
such as the potato blight and the tomato rot should also be studied and 
pupils made familiar with the nature and use of such fungicides as Bordea 
mixture. 


The blooming period of flowers can be prolonged by keeping the flowers 
closely picked. Seed should never be allowed; to ripen unless wanted 
subsequent planting, in which case only that from the finest blooms sho 
be preserved. Such selection of seed can best be done by tying strings” 0 
labels around the flower stems before the bloom is gone. q 

Constant care should be exercised in keeping the garden tools in th ‘| 
allotted places. They should never be left out in the garden. All gar 
refuse, such as weeds, dead plants, etc., should be kept out of the pa 
and placed in a refuse or compost heap in the least conspicuous place 
the garden. When decomposed it produces a valuable humus for pott 
plants or for use in flower borders. Early in October the plots should 
be cleaned off, spaded, and left in readiness for planting operations 
following spring. 4 

The produce from the individual plots should become the property 
of the respective owners and should be removed by them. The produce from 
each class plot should be divided amongst. the members of the class inter 
ed, and that from general experimental plots might be sold by the pupils, 
salesman in each case to get a commission of say 10 per cent. on his sa 
and the balance to be placed in a general garden fund and used to def 
expenses or to purchase tools, pictures, apparatus, etc. 

The pupils should be Supouraged to give liberally of their flowers 4 
churches and charitable institutions, and every sick-room in the communit 
_ should be brightened continually by flower bouquets from the school gard 
The surplus of plants or the seeds of good varieties should be distribute 
amongst the people of the section. 


Care During Summer Holidays.—Much depends upon how the work 
has been done before the holidays begin. . If all of the above suggestions 
regarding cultivation and care are faithfully carried out, when the summer 
holidays arrive the weeds will have been pretty well conquered for the 
season and the garden plants well advanced. If, however, the best result 
are to be obtained some attention is necessary during the summer hee | 
days and the pupils should ke given to understand at the beginning of thé 
season that they alone are responsible for the care of the plots which hai z 
been assigned them. It should be understood also that they will visit. thei 
plots once every week during the holidays, or, if absent, they will ma 
arrangements with other pupils to do so. If the work has been conduct 
in such a way that the interest has been keen throughout the term, ~ 
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ils will cheerfully give then plots this necessary care. If the teacher 
‘resident in the section, he will be able to meet the pupils at the garden 
easionally after school closes in June. In the case of large gardens it may 
found necessary to arrange with one or two of the older boys or with some 
iuitable man to do extra work in the garden, the cost to be paid by the 
School Board from such funds as may be available for garden purposes. 
Jeneral care of the garden rather than care of individual plots should be 


vrovided for in this way. 


 Co-relation.—The extent to which school garden work may be co-related 
ith the ordinary school studies depends largely on the resourcefulness of 
e teacher. He should take advantage of the garden and of the garden 
sxercises in adding freshness and in giving a practical bearing to subjects 
hich are intrinsically uninteresting to children. Garden work and garden 
pbservations afford interesting subject matter for exercises in drawing and 
somposition—interesting because so closely associated with the pupils’ own 
‘periences and life interests. Many of our foremost authors and nature 
yets have idealized the plants of the garden as well as those of the wildwood, 
that children’s gardening experiences and their own first hand knowledge 
bf plant and animal life, may serve to bring them into a fuller enjoyment 
of the literature of nature. Many practical problems in arithmetic are 
juggested, and even demanded, in connection with school gardening. The 
ke eping of garden accounts, for example, may be made a valuable training 
nm bookkeeping ,and in commercial arithmetic. Weights, measures, values 
hnd mensuration are all more or less involved in school pardening. For 


nore advanced classes the study of botany with garden plants and of zoo- 


ogy with garden insects, etc., can be carried on to very great advantage. 


September, 1907. 
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Examinations, 1908. Prescrisep TExts. 
(Circular No. 58). 


Entrance Examination. 


Selections for Memorization. 


ie Lead, Kindly Light; A Psalm of Life; Flow Gently Sweet Afton; The 
Heritage ; Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard; The Barefoot Boy; Ye 
Mariners of England. 

D The selections for memorization are common to both the Ontario and 
Catholic Readers. 
a District Certificate. 


; 
| Tennyson, The Poet, The Lady of Shalott, Oenone, The Epic and Morte 
Arthur, St. Agnes’ Eve, The Voyage, “Break, break, break,’’ In the Val- 
ley of the Cauteretz; Browning, My, Last Duchess, ‘““How they brought the 
good news from Ghent to Aix,’’? Love among the Ruins, Home Thoughts 
‘from Abroad, Up ata Villa, Andrea del Sarto, The Guardian Angel, Pros- 
ipice, An Epistle of Karshish, Cavalier Tunes. 


Junior Teachers. 


! English: Tennyson, The Poet, The Lady of Shalott, Oenone, The Epic 
jand Morte d’Arthur, St. Agnes’ Hve, The Voyage, ‘“Break, break, break,’’ 
|In the Valley of the Cauteretz; Browning, My Last Duchess, “How they 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,’’- Love among the Ruins, Home 
|Thoughts from Abroad, Up at a Villa, Andrea del Sarto, The Guardian 
|Angel, Prospice, An Epistle of Karshish, Cavalier Tunes; Shakespeare, 
| Macbeth. 

Latin: Translation at sight of passages of average difficulty from 
'Caesar, upon which special stress will be laid. 

he Translation from a prescribed portion of Virgil’s AMneid, with questions 
thereon. 
| Questions on Latin accidence. 

Translation into Latin of English sentences to illustrate the common 


| 
‘rules of Latin syntax, upon which special stress will be laid. The vocabu- 
: 


lary will be taken from the prescribed portion of Caesar. 

| Examination upon a short prescribed portion of Caesar, to test the can- 
didate’s knowledge of Latin syntax and his power of idiomatic translation. 
| The following are the texts prescribed : — 

|  ,Cesar, Bellum Gallicum, Book IV., Chaps. 20-38, and Book V., Chaps. 
| 1-28; Virgil, Auneid, Book II., vv. 1505. 

a Two papers will be set: (1) Translation at sight, Virgil, and accidence. 
| (2) Translation into Latin, syntax and idiomatic translation from prescribed 
| Cesar, etc. 
| Senior Teachers. 


| English: Tennyson, The Poet, The Lady of Shalott, Oenone, The Epic 
; and Morte d’Arthur, St. Agnes’ Eve, The Voyage, “Break, break, break,”’ 
| In the Valley of the Cauteretz; Browning, My Last Duchess, “How they 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,’’? Love among the Ruins, Home 
Thoughts from Abroad, Up at a Villa, Andrea del Sarto, The Guardian 
Angel, Prospice, An Epistle of Karshish, Cavalier Tunes; Shakespeare, 
Macbeth, As You Like It. 


\ 
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Latin: Virgil, Aneid, Book II.; Horace, Odes, Books III., IV., Cie - 
ero, In Catilinam I., III., IV. 
Greek : Herodotus, Tales, ed. Farnell I.-XI. incl.; Homer, Odyssey, 
XXIII.; Lucian, Timon; Lysias, Pro Mantitheo and de Invalidos 
French : Lamennais, Paroles d’un croyant, Chaps. VII. and XVIL; . 
Perrault, le Maitre Chat ou le Chat botté; Dumas, Un nez gelé, and la Pipe oe 
de Jean Bart; Alphonse Daudet, la Darien Classe, and la Chévre de M. 
Seguin ; Tiegouye, la Patte de dindon ; Pouvillion, Hortibus; Loti, Chagrin 
d’un vieux forcat; Molére, |’ Avare, Acte III., se. 5 (Est-ce & votre coches 
Ge soustia mienne) ; Victor Hugo, Waterloo, Chap. IX.; Rouget de 
VIsle, la Marseillaise; Arnault, la Feuille; Chateaubriand, VExilé; Théo- 
phile Gautier, la Ghimore: actor Hugo, Extase; rernacpines V Autommen 
De Musset, Tristesse ; Sully Prudhomme, le Vase brisé; La Fontaine, le J 
Chéne et le Roseau. 
Meilhac et Halévy, I’Eté de la Saint- a Chateaubriand, Memoires 


German: The texts contained in the High School German Reattn 

Leander, Traumereien, pp. 45 to 90 (selected by Van Daell). 

Baumbach, Der Schwiegershon; Klz, Er ist nicht eiferstichtig ; Wich- a 
ert, Post Festum. 


September, 1907. 


SENIOR TEACHERS’ HXAMINATION. 
(Circular No. 50). ; . i 


1. Candidates who have already passed in one part of the Senior 
Teachers’ examination under the regulations in force in 1905 and 1906 [see 
Reg. 50 (4)] may, as in 1907, complete at the examination in 1908 (but not 
thereafter) the list of subjects as prescribed for Parts I. and II. in Regula- 
tion 47. For such candidates the pass standard will be 34 per cent. of each 
paper and 50 per cent. of the aggregate of marks for the papers taken. 

De dite following corrections have been made in the course in Upper 
School Geometry as given on p. 90 of the Regulations. 


For 
AAHS+BBR one 
Cosi ‘ 
VER yy ACL RB? 
read 
Node VE oy 
Metin pas: 2: ORT 


Prefix signs as below: 
Aa+Bb+C 
Al+Bm 
Aa+Bb+C 
+————— 
“V PEE 
On p. 91 for ‘Length of tangent’’ read “Square of tangent.’’ 
September, 1907. 
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bs Sentor Tracuers’ Examination. 
ot (Circular No. 50a). 
4 


, Special Provisions for Public School Teachers. 


Regulation 47.—The subjects of examination shall be those prescribed for the Up- 

per School of the High Schools, and the examination may be taken at one time or in 

two parts at different times as follows :— 

Part I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, Medizval History, 

Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics. 

Part II.—History (Modern and British), Biology, Latin, with Chemistry and 

‘Mineralogy, or French and German, or Greek and German, or Greek and French. 

Regulation 47 (above) is amended by the following addition :— 
Section I.—The Senior Teachers’ examination may be taken in four 

parts at different times, as follows: | 


Part I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry; 

Part II.—English Literature, Medieval History, Trigonometry; 

Part I1I.—Modern and British History, Latin, Physics; 
Part IV.—Biology with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French and 
German, or Greek and German, or Greek and French; 
provided always that candidates take at least three of the four parts while 
actually engaged in teaching, and that they pass a practical examination in 
ay to the examination in the papers in Biology, Chemistry, and Min- 
-eralogy. 


; Section II.—(1) Candidates qualified under section I preceding, who have 
failed in one subject at an examination in one of the parts, but who have 
“made 40% of the marks on each -of the other two subjects and 60% of the 
total on said two subjects, may carry over to the examination in a part sub- 
sequently taken, the examination on the subject in which they have failed. 


(2) Candidates qualified under section I preceding, who obtained Junior 
Leaving standard not later than 1900, may substitute for the course pres- 
eribed in Latin for the Senior Teachers’ examination, the following courses 
in English Literature and the History of the English Language and Litera- 
ture :— 


1. English Literature. 


Familiarity with and intelligent appreciation of the following texts: 
: Chauser:—The Prologue; Spenser:—The Faerie Queene—Book I.; 
- Milton::—Paradise Lost—Book I., L’Allegro and I] Penseroso; Pope:— 
The Rape of the Lock, The Prologue to the Satires; Goldsmith :—The 
Traveller, The Deserted Village; Wordsworth :—Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality, The Reverie of Poor Susan, Lucy Gray, Hart-leap Well, Lines 
-Uomposed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, Yarrow Unvisited, Yarrow 
Visited, Yarrow Revisited; Tennyson:—In Memoriam (one paper). 


II. The History of the English Language and Lnterature— 


| A Brief History of the English Language—By O. F. Emerson (The 
Macmillan Co.). 

' The History of English literature as developed in the lives of the fol- 
lowing in The English Men of Letters Series: Chauser, Spenser, Milton, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Tennyson (one paper). 

October, 1907. 
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GRADUATION DipLomMas, ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS INTO THE FACULTIES OF _ 
EpucaTion AND THE NoRMAL AND MopreL Scuoors, ExXAMIninc BoarDs. — 
REGULATIONS APPROVED, OctosER, 1907. 


(Circular No. 19). 
Public School, Continuation Class, and High School Graduation Diplomas. — 


(Regulation 29 and the note to Regulation 43 (2) are hereby rescinded & 
and the following substituted therefor.) & 


1.—(1) (a) Graduation Diplomas, signed by the Public School Inspector — 
and the Principal of the school, may be awarded to pupils who have com- — 
pleted the Public School Fifth Class course, under such conditions as to. 
class records, examining boards, and expenses, as may be arranged between ~ 
the Public School Inspector and any Board or Boards of Public School — 
Trustees or the County Council concerned. The Diplomas shall show the 
subjects of the course taken. ‘ : 


(6) On the requisition of the Public School Inspector, the papers pre- — 
pared for the Model-School Entrance Examination, based upon the Lower ~ 
School course of the High Schools, will, if desired, under the arrangement — 
provided for in (a) above, be supplied by the Education Department, free of © 
cost, at such centres and under such Presiding Officers as may be approved — 
by the Minister of Education. All the other expenses of the examination 
than those of said examination papers shall be met as may be arranged un- © 
der (a) above. . 


(c) The subjects for Graduation Diplomas shall be at least the following © 
subjects of the Fifth Form course of the Public Schools, with such additional — 
subjects of the same course as may be selected under (a) above: | 


Reading, Literature, Grammar, Composition, Spelling, British and ; 
Canadian History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, and 
Hlementary Science (Botany, Zoology, and Physics). 


(d) The Board of Examiners for High School Entrance may accept sucha ) 


Graduation Diplomas for admission to a High School; but such Diplomas — 
shall not qualify for admission to a Model School. 


: 
(2) Graduation Diplomas, signed by the Chairman of the Board and the | 
Principal of the school, may be awarded by High School or Continuation q 
Class Boards on the completion of the High School courses, under such con- | 
ditions as may be arranged between the Board of Trustees and the Principal — 


of the School. 


Examinations for Entrance into the Professional Schools. 


Eaplanatory Memo. 


™ 


In the re-organized scheme of professional training there will be two 
main classes of training schools; the Normal Schools for the preparation of 
Second Class Public School teachers, and the Faculty of Education for the 
preparation of High School Assistants and First Class Public School 
teachers. 


lad 
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¥ In addition to ieee a few Model Schools of a new tpye, conveniently 
¢ ‘situated and efficiently organized, will be established for the preparation of 
Third Class teachers for school sections of the Districts and Counties whose 
financial and other conditions may prevent them from securing a_ higher 
grade of teacher. The new Third Class certificates will darreapoud to the 
present professional District certificates, and the Model School Entrance 
Examination to the Primary of 1892- 1898. In 1908 this Entrance Exam- 
ination will be that prescribed in Regulation 3 below; and, until further 
_ announcement by the Minister of Education, this examination will be held 
only in such Counties and Districts and the professional certificates based 
Bieroon shall be valid only for such schools, as each County Board may de- 
signate and as the Minister of Education may approve. [See Reg. 48, (1) 
and (2), of 1904. ] 


The three classes of re- Soeoared training schools will differ in some 
important respects from those they will displace, In particular, the Nor- 
mal Schools will provide a complete course of academic (non-professional) 
as well as professional training. As far as is practicable, the Faculties of 
- Education and the Model Schools will make the same provision. In addi- 
tion, the class examinations and the final and other written examinations 
will test both the scholarship and the professional competency of those who 
intend to become teachers. 


| So far as the following changes affect the High Schools and the Con- 
_tinuation Classes, they are. intended to reduce the pressure of the Depart- 
mental Examinations on the Lower and Middle Schools of the High Schools 
and Continuation Classes, and, as a result of such reduction, to give the 
teacher greater. freedom in his work and to enable him to give more and 
better attention to subjects of practical and vital importance which have 
suffered under the system hitherto in operation. 


\, (Regulation 43- 50 are hereby rescinded and the following substituted 
therefor.) 


i General. 


= 2.—(1) Written examinations, as defined below, for entrance into the 
Normal Schools and the Faculties of Education, will be held by the Educa- 
tion Department, in July of each year, subject to the conditions herein- 
after contained, at each High School and Collegiate Institute. and at such 
other centres as may be approved by the Minister of Education. Written 
- examinations will also be held for entrance into the Model Schools at the 
close of the school year at such centres as the Minister of Education may 
select. 


(2) (a) Candidates intending to write at any of these examinations shall 
_ make application to the public school Inspector before the 24th of May on 
an official form to be obtained from him. 


bar rare Ee | 


is (b) This official form of application shall include a certificate to be 
signed by, the Principal of the school in which the candidate has completed 
his course that he has read carefully during the preceding year at least four 
enumerated suitable works in English Literature (both Prose and Poetry) 

in addition to those prescribed for the examination, and that he has taken 
up practically the course in Science. Without this certificate or other simi- 
lar evidence satisfactory to the Public School Inspector, the candidate shall 
~ not be admitted to the examination. 
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Model School Entrance Hraminaion 


3.—(1) The subjects of examination for entrance into fhe Model Schoold 
shall be those of the Lower School of the High Schools. as follows: 

Book-keeping and Business Papers, Art, Elementary Science, Englisiit 
Literature, Geography, Spelling, English Comoonion Writing, English — 
Grammar, History (British and Canadian), Arithmetic and Mensurahiaa 
Algebra, and Geometry. 

(2) The Writing shall be judged from the Composition answer papers. 

(3) The texts for the examination in English Literature wil] be pre-_ 
scribed by the Education Department from year to year. The Geometry for 
this examination shall consist of the practical course prescribed for the Lower 
School of the High Schools, and of the propositions in Euclid as prescribed 
for District certificates in Appendix C. The Elementary Science for this 
examination shall consist of the Botanv. Zoology, Physics and Chemist 
prescribed for the Lower School under the Regulations of 1904. 


Requirements for Entrance into the Normal Schools-—Examination in Tuy 


4.—(1) The obligatory subjects of examination for entrance into the 
Normal Schools shall be the following subjects of the Middle School course 
of the High Schools, as follows: 

English Composition, English Literature, History (Ancient, British and 
Canadian), Algebra, Geometry, Physics, and Chemistry. a 

(2) The courses in Physics and Chemistry for this examination shall 
include those now prescribed for the Lower School, as well as those prescribed™ 
for the Middle School. 

(3) Candidates for entrance into the Normal Schools who take also thel 
papers in the Middle School course in Latin (the pass matriculation course) 
at the July Departmental examinations of the same year, and who make at 
least 34 per cent. on each of such Latin papers and 50 per cent. of the aggre 
gate of the marks assigned to both papers, shall have the marks so obtained 
counted as part of the 60 per cent. required on the aggregate of the obligatory 
subjects. 


Requirements for Entrance into the Faculties of Education. —Eaamination 
in July. 


5. Except as previded below, the subjects of the Departmental examina- 
tion for entrance into the Faculties of Education shall be those prescribed 
for the Upper School of the High Schools, and the examinations may be 
taken as follows: 


(1) At one time or in two parts at different times, as follows: q 
Part I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, Thelen Literature, Medi-_ 
eval History, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics. 
Part II.—History (Modern and British), Biology, Latin, with Chemistral 
a ee ENG or French and German, or Greek and German, or Greek and. 
renc 
(2) In four parts at different times as follows, provided always that the 
candidates take at least three of the four parts while actually engaged in 
teaching, and that they pass a practical examination in addition to the exam- 
ination in the papers in Biology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy: 
Part I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry; 
Part II.—English Literature, Medieval History, Trigonometry ; 
Part III.—Modern and British Her Latin, Physics; 
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me Part. LV. 7 Bidlogy, with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French and 
German, or Greek and: German, or Greek and French. 

Candidates who take at least three of the four parts while actually en- 
gaged in. teaching and who have failed in one subject at an examination in 
one of the parts, but who have made 40 per cent. of the marks on each of the 
two other subjects and 60 per cent. of the total on said two subjects, may 
carry over to the examination in a part subsequently taken, the examination 
on the subject in which they have failed. 

Candidates who take at least three of the four parts while actually en- 
gaged in teaching and who obtained Junior Teachers’ standing not later than 
1900, may substitute for the course now prescribed in Latin for entrance into 
‘the Faculties of Education the special courses in English Literature and the 

History of the English Language and Literature prescribed by the Education 
Department for those who qualify under this Regulation. 


For special provisions for the examination of 1908, see Circular 50. 


Additional Requirements for Entrance into the Faculties of Education and 


the Normal Schools. 


6.—(1) In addition to the foregoing Departmental examination, a can- 
didate for admission to a Faculty of Education or a Normal School shall pass 
-at the University or the Normal School, in September, immediately before 
the session opens, an examination in the following subjects of the Lower 
School of the High Schools, unless he holds a certificate from the Principal 
of an approved High School or Continuation Class that he has completed 
satisfactorily the courses in said subjects: 

: Reading, Writing, Spelling, Book-keeping and Business Papers, Art, 
Biology, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
a (2) The Biology for this examination shall consist of the Botany and 
Zoology prescribed for the Lower School under the Regulations of 1904. 


Approved High Schools and Continuation Classes. 


_ %. An approved High School or Continuation Class shall be one which 
fulfils the following conditions: 


| (1) The Departmental Inspector concerned shall certify as follows to the 
Minister of Education and to the Dean of each Faculty of Education and the 
Principal of each Normal School : 
is (a) That the provision for teaching the Lower School subjects enumerated 
in Regulation 6 above is adequate and satisfactory. For the purposes of this 
certificate, Continuation Classes shall be under the same Regulations as to 
equipment and the programme and time-table of studies as are the High 
Schools. (See Reg. 40 (1) of 1904, and Reg. 40 (2) as amended below.) 
P (b) That the pupils’ work in the courses prescribed in Regulation 6 above 
is satisfactory. For the purposes of this certificate, the Inspector concerned 
shall examine the classes as he may deem it ernedicnt: and the pupils’ work 
since last inspection, in Book-keeping and Business Papers, and Art, and 
their note-books in Science, which work and note-books the Heirenal con- 
‘cerned will preserve from inspection to inspection, as the Inspector concerned 
may direct. 


(2) The preparation of the pupils, as evidenced by their work throughout 
the session, shall have been satisfactory to the Dean of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation and the Princival of the Normal School. In the case of schools in 
which the preparation has not been satisfactory, the Dean or the Principal 


‘ 
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shall report the facts to the Minister of Education and to the Inspector ¢ co! mn 
cerned. 3 } 
Examination Papers and Standards. _ 

8.—(1) (a) One examination paper shall be set in each subject except in 

the case of Latin, Greek, French, German, and Biology, in each of whiel ch 
subjects there shall be two papers. 
(b) The papers set for admission to the Faculties of Education and the 
Normal Schools shall be different from those set for University matric 
tion. Optional questions may be given in a paper at the discretion of t 
Board of Examiners. Candidates may substitute for one or more of t 
papers those set in a department for Honour Matriculation in the same or % 
more extensive course. a 
(c) At the examinations in English Composition an essay or a letter or 
both shall be required, to which special importance shall be attached. Ques. 
tions in Rhetoric may also be set at the examination for entrance into t 
Faculties of Education; but no candidate shall be passed who does not satis f} 
the examiners in Composition. 
(d) In addition to passages from the prescribed authors, sight passagll eS 
shall also be set at the examinations in English aterahaes Greek, Lai 
French, and German. 


(2) (a) Candidates will be required to make 60 per cent. of the aggregate 
marks of the papers on the subjects prescribed for the examinations, as well 
as 40 per cent. on each paper. Seventy-five per cent. of the aggregate will be 
required for Honours. Each examination paper shall be valued at 100. — 

(b) If, after all the answer papers have been read, any examination 
paper ayewid be found by the Board of Examiners to be easier or more diffi tie 
cult than required, the minimum on the paper shall be correspondingly raised 
or lowered, and the total number of marks correspondingly increased or di - 
minished. 

(c) At all the examinations for entrance into the professional schools, | a 
confidential report, signed by all the members of the staff concerned, as to 
the standing of their candidates will be taken into account in settling the Q 
results. Only the names of the candidates who, in the opinion of the staff. 
have completed satisfactorily the courses for the examination shall be in: 
cluded in this confidential report.” 

(dq) Kach candidate who makes the required aggregate may be award 
a certificate, even though he should fail to obtain the minimum in a subject, 
provided heat regarded as fit to pass in that subject by the staff, as shown 
from the confidential report sent to the Department before the examinations. 


(3) (a) A candidate who has been duly admitted to but who has failed at 
the examination for entrance into the Faculties of Education may on applica 
tion to the Minister of Education be granted a Normal School Entrance Cer- 
tificate, provided he has obtained 40 per cent. of the aggregate of the mar Ks 
for each ee and 25 per cent. of the marks for each paper therefor. : 

(6) A candidate who has been dulv admitted to and has failed at the 
examination for entrance into the Normal Schools or for entrance into the 
Faculties of Education, but who has obtained a standing satisfactory to the 
Minister of Education, may be granted a Model School Entrance Certificate. 

(c) Reg. 48 (6), which provides that the standing of the third and fourth 
year in Arts, after a regular course in any University in the British Do 
minions, millene accepted in heu of Junior and Senior standing respectively 
shall remain in force only until July, 1908. . 


yo 
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Examining Boards. 


9. ‘The Boards of Examiners for admission to the professional schools 
1 hereafter ‘be selected as follows: For the Model Schools, from the staffs 
the Model Schools; for the Normal Schools, from the staffs of the Normal 
thools; and, for the Faculties of Education, from the staffs of said Faculties 
id of the N Boel Schools; with, in the case of each Board, one or more of 
e Inspectors of Public and Separate Schools, Continuation Classes, and 


igh Schools. 


niversit y Matriculation: Preluminary Examinations of Learned Societies. 


10. The University Matriculation Examinations will be conducted by 
e Education Department as heretofore or as may be hereafter arranged 
tween the Education Department and the University of Toronto, and the 
earned Societies will have, as heretofore, the privilege of selecting the 
pers—University or Departmental—that will meet the requirements of 
eir preliminary examinations. The results of such examinations will be 
mmunicated, also as heretofore, to such bodies by the Education Depart- 
ent. 


Additional Amendments. 


a Reg. 39 (5): To this Regulation the following is added: 


The Elementary Science of this course shall consist of the Botany and 
ology prescribed under the Regulations of 1904. The Physics and Chem- 
try shall be optional for the General Course. 

Reg. 39 (8) and (9) are hereby rescinded, and the following is substituted 
erefor : 

(8) A subject prescribed for one school division may be reviewed or con- 
in a higher division, as the principal may deem expedient. 

_ Reg. 40 (2) is hereby rescinded, and the following is substituted there- 


(a) For Biology, a lesson, in each year of the Lower School, of thirty 
imutes every day during the months of September and October and from 
° beginning of April to the end of June; or the equivalent thereof. 

mb) For Physics and Chemistry, a lesson, in each year of the Lower 
Eel, of thirty minutes every day, or the equivalent thereof, during the 
st of the school year. 

_ The provision for special Middle School courses in Arithmetic and 
aglish Grammar on pages 79-80 of the Regulations of 1904 is hereby re- 
inded. | 
Schedule A.—[Regulation 2 (2) (b) above.]| 
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ee es catia Se , Principal of the High School (or Continuation 
es) Balle Ah rk Sh ical. eaten MiDo ho COUnt yy? Of, svearrnttn dur kuueer ats: , 
certify fiat ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief, .................. 
SAR a pondiante for entrance into BRO x a ath ake err has read 
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that he has taken up practically the following courses in Science : ype — 
To the Public School Inspector, 3 ms Princi pa. 


4: 1 
a4 
| 
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Schedule B.—[ Regulation 6 (1) above.| 
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ET PREM ie Unni CAN ANY EUS AMEE AMER PL Gtr 190% 
| Rage G a ea MI tee aE , Principal of the High School (iy Continuatio 
Class) Be Ee ee ain: the \ County: 08" .0 76: eine 
an ‘‘Approved School’’ under the Regulations of the Education Deparcai nt 
adotthereby “certity: Ghat ies eee Id Beak erate ik attended the ab@ 
sehoolstrom wets Oe eee GO) i aR EOS he ee aa , and that . 


has completed setigtactondls the Lower School courses in: a 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, Business Papers and Book-keeping, Ay 
Biology, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuratigg 
Prineipa 1 

To the Dean of the Faculty of En tae 
(or the Principal of the Normal School) 
LU ile cis Seite UN tie a's Ae cee SRO ee oe ae OR aa 


October, 1907. 


OFFICIAL CALENDAR OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1908. | 
(Form 94). qi 

Teaching Days for 1908. y 

High Schools and Collegiate Institutes and Public and Separate School: 


in cities, Towns, and aieerporated villages have the following number of 
teaching days in 1908: a 


Dates of Opening and Closing. 


Open aR nse ES NE hoo 3rd January. CloseuNne® Au eee 16th April. 
Reopens...) ae veith April. Closesee ae d0th June. 


Meopetk hte Ist September. Closep ers ues, 22nd Decembe? 
PRR UAT Vi (pn ease et in 21 J telyereeeee cs 0 er Rt | 
Bebruary u/s) stage ae te 20 ANUS USGS Ti Bede ee ae 
eT G0) A eRe RES ne MARL 22 Septeni ber). \2he .Aieee 21 
SACU Tee. A, a ee eae ae 16 Octoperstncs os. Petes 22 9 
Tay iss git ily Ses a hema ee 20 November) .s.:). tae 219 
AMITLG LW lo ok. ceca tee eee Re December 2.2. Sas eae 16 
121 80 
Total: 573.2 20 
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cori Dale and Separate Sehoole have the following number of teach- 
ng days in 1908: 


ia - Dates of Opening and Closing. 
a Be rede s sadi. on ord January. OARS etoile Rg iadoneent a Mave 16th April. 
Meeryeopen........5...... 2ith April. CHOse a na cart rs 30th June. 
> Reopen............... 17th August. SIOSY spades CEN a eae 22nd December. 
2 LO me 21 FLU Bey ade YON A aCe ae Nea eam NO 
Me february. ................. BE 20 CHESTS cy ts en ah ce E Mp tei ll 
MAT ieee eee ce ee 22: Pepteroner yok vay. ha As 21 
Met oie. take ieee oe Pie Ma DELO DOR pateeen WG. notes 4 Re 
Be yee eS te xs 20 Niwemiber sy crak mcmenh ay 21 
MO iia can tay Maes: 22 Deeemtber to. dais Sos esg ect: 16 
12] 91 
: otal cpiec cm ira me kt 212 


 Nore.—Christmas and New Year’s holidays (23rd December, 1908, to 
3rd January, 1909, inclusive), Easter holidays (17th April to- 26th April, 
inclusive), Midsummer holidays (for High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, 
and in cities towns and incorporated villages, from 1st July to 31st August, 
nelusive; Rural Schools, 1st July to 16th August, inclusive), all Saturdays 
ind fiscal: Municipal holidays, Dominion or Provincial Public fast or Thanks- 
siving Days, Labour Day [1st Monday [7th] of Sept.], and the anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s Birthday (Monday, 25th May), are holidays in the High, 
Public and Separate Schools, and no other days can be deducted from the 
groper divisor. The above named holidays are taken into account in this 
statement, so far as they apply to 1908, except any Public Fast or Thanks- 
riving Day, or Local Municipal holiday. Neither Arbor Day nor Empire 
i is a holiday. 

(The italicised portions in parentheses give the wording of the law and 
egulations as the authority for the dates. ) 


Baary : 


1. New Year’s Day ancineeen 

| By-laws for establishing and withdrawal of union of Seat ae for 
High School purposes to take effect. [H. 8. Act, sec. 8 (1) (2)]. (Not 
before Ist January). 

_ First meeting of Rural School Trustees. [P. 8. Act, sec. 17 (1)]. (Wed- 
| nesday following the annual meeting). 

| Polling day for trustees in Public and Separate Schools. [P. S. Act, 
sec. 60 (3); S. S. Act, sec. 31 (38)]. (Lst Wednesday in January, day 
| following if a holiday). 

3. High, Public and Separate Schools open. [H. 8S. Act, sec. 45; P. S. Act, 
| sec. 96; S. S. Act, sec. 81]. (3rd day of January). 

4. Truant Officers’ Reports to Department, due. (Not later than Sth Janu- 
i ary). 

7. Provincial Normal Schools open (Second term). (7th January). 

— Clerks of Municipalities to be notified by Separate School Supporters of 
their withdrawal. [S. S. Act, sec. 47 (1)]. (Before 2nd Wednesday in 
January). 

Principals of High Schools and Collegiate Institutes to forward list of 
teachers, etc. (Not later than 7th January). 


I a one He BenedeG in ae and ea to Desarenet due. 
fore 15th January). 


to Township Clerks and ae [P. S. Act, see. 19 (3)]. Before ; 
L5th January). 3 
15. Trustees’ Annual Reports to Inspectors, due. [P. S. Act, sec. 19 (6) : 
sec. 118]. (On or before 15th January). | 
Annual Reports of Kindergarten attendance, to Department, ane. (No 
later than 15th January). J 
Annual Reports of Separate Schools, to Department, due. [S. 8S. A 
sec. 28 (18); 33 (9)]. (On or before ‘15th January). 
Application for Legislative apportionment for inspection of Publie 
Schools in -cities and towns separated from the county, to Department, 
due. (Ldth January). 4 
First meeting of Public School Boards in cities, towns, and incorporated 
villages. [P. S. Act, sec. 64 (1)]. (8rd Wednesday in January). i 
28. Appointment of High School Trustees by County Councils. [H. S. Act, 


fey A 4 | 
February: i 
em 


5. First meeting of High School Boards and Boards of Education. [H. 
Act, sec. 13 (1)]. (lst Wednesday in February). i 
29. Inspectors Annual Reports to Department, due. [P. 8S. Act, sec. 87 (5) 
(On or before Ist March). 4 
Annual Reports from High School Poet to Department, due. (This 
includes the Financial Statement.) [H. S. Act, sec. 16 (10)]. (On or 
before Ist March). 
Financial Statement of Teachers’ Associations bat Department, due. (On 
or before Ist March), 4 
Separate School supporters to notify Municipal Clerks. [S. S. Act, see. 
42 (1)]. (On or before 1st March). : ; 


March: | a 
31. Night Schools close (Session 1907-1908). Reg. 16. (Close 31st March). 


April: 


1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc., of population, to Department, 
Aduew i (PSs Alct; sec.c (ain ge OF before Ist April). q 
13. Annual examination in Applied Science begins.. (Subject to appoint 
ment). 
15. Reports on Night Schools due (Session 1907-1908). (Wot later than the 
15th April). : 
16. High Schools, second term, and Public and Separate Schools close. [H. 
S. Act, sec. 45; P. S. Act, sec. 96; S. S. Act, sec. 81]. (Thursday befomg 
Easter Sunday). 
17. Goop Fripay. 
20. Easter Monpay. ; I 
21. Annual Meeting of the Ontario Educational Association at Toronto. 
(During Easter Vacation). 
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‘Hieh Schools, third term, and Public and Separate Schools open after 
Easter Holidays . [H. S. nee gec.(/49;'P. 8. Act, sec. 96; 8: S. Act, sec. 
81]. (Second Monday after Easter Sunday). 

0. Notice by candidates for the High School Entrance Examination, to In- 
ae spectors, due. (Before Ist May). Reg. 238. 


| 1 Toronto. University Examinations in Arts, Law, Medicine and Agricul- 
| ture begin. (Subject to appointment). 

_ Arzor Day. (1st Friday in May). 

22. Empire Day. (Jst school day Be foke 24th Mey). 

| Notice by candidates for the District Certificate, Junior and Senior 
Teachers’ Examinations, University Matriculation and Commercial 
Specialist Examinations to Inspectors, due. (Before 24th May). 

20. Victoria Day (Monday). 

26. Inspectors to report number of candidates for District Certificate, Jun- 
| ior and Senior Teachers’, University Matriculation and Commercial 
Specialist Examinations. (Wot later than 26th May). 

30. Assessors to settle basis of taxation in Union School Sections. [P. S. 
Act, sec. 54 (1)].- (Before Ist June). 


ied 
nc: 


1 Public and Separate School Bonds to appoint representatives on the 

High School Entrance Boards of Examiners. [H. 8S. Act, sec. 41 (2)]. 
(On or before Ist June). 

: By-law to alter School boundaries—last day of passing. [P. 8. Act, 

| sec. 41 (3)]. (Not later than Ist June). 

| 7. University Commencement. (Subject to appointment). 

12. Senior Matriculation Examination in Arts, Toronto University, begins. 

(Subject to appointment). 

19. Provincial Normal Schools close (Second term). (Third Friday in 


— June). 
22. Inspectors’ Report on Legislative grant due. (Not later than 22nd 
nm June). 
28. Model School Entrance and Public School Graduation Examinations 
= begin. 


24. High School Entrance Examination begins. (Subject to appointment). 
29. University Matriculation Examinations begin. (Subject to appownt- 
m=. ment). 

30. High, Public and Separate Schools close. [H. S. Act, sec. 45; P. S. 
_ Act, sec. 96; S. S. Act, sec. 81]. (End on 30th June). 

ih Protestant Separate School Trustees to transmit to County Inspectors 
names and attendance during the last preceding six months. [S. S. 
Act, sec 12]. (On or before 30th June). 

Trustees’ Reports to Truant Officers, due. [Truancy Act, sec. 12]. 
(Last week in June). 


J uly : 


1 Dominton Day (Wednesday). 

Last day for establishing new High Schools by County Councils. 
[H. S. Act, sec. 91. (On or before Ist July). 

Legislative grant payable to Municipal Treasurers and Separate School 
Trustees in cities, towns and villages. [D. E. Act, sec. 23 (2)]. (On 
or before Ist July). 
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ray enna for Entrance to Normal Schools and Faculties Sie Bdie| 
cation begin. 
6. Examination for Commercial Specialists begins. 
7. Art Specialists Examination begins. : 
0. Trustees’ Report on purchases for Public School Libraries, to Inspees| 
tors due. (On or before 10 July). | 
15. Trustees’ Financial Statement and Inspectors’ Keport on Continuation 
classes due. (On or before 15th July). 


August : 

1. Inspectors’ Reports on School premises, due. (Not later than ist 
August). 
Inspectors’ Report on Rural Library grants due. (Not later than Is 4 
August). ( 
Legislative grant for Rural Public and Separate Schools ie to 
County Treasurers and first instalment to District Trustees. E 


Act, sec. 23 (4-5)]. (On or before Ist August). 
Notice by Trustees to aie Councils respecting indigent children, 
due. [P. S. Act, sec. 65 (8); S. S. Act, sec. 28 (13)]. (On or bern Ist 
August). 
Estimates from School Boards Mi Municipal Councils for assessment 
for School purposes, due. [H. S. Act, sec. 16(5); P. S. Act, sec. 5 
(9); S. S. Act, sec. 28 (9); ‘sec, 383 (5)).°. (On or before: Ist August). 
High School Trustees to certify to County Treasurers the amount col- 
lected from county pupils. [H. S. Act, sec. 16 (9)1. (On or before 1a 
August). ; 
17. Rural, Public, and Separate Schools open. [P.'S. Act, sec. 96; S. 
| Act, sec. 81]. (3rd Monday in August). & | 
20. Applications for admission to County Model Schools to Inspectors, ¢ aug 
Reg. 59. (Not later than 25th aoe | 


September: q 


1. High Schools, first term, and Public and Separate Schools in cities, | 
towns and incorporated villages open. [H. S. Act, sec. 45; P. a | 
Act, sec. 96; S. S. Act, sec. 81]. (Lst day of September). : 


2: County Model Schools open. Reg. 58. (2nd of September). 

7. Laspor Day. (lst Monday in September). | 

8. Provincial Normal Schools open ister term). (2nd Tuesday in Sep 8 
tember). | 

30. Trustees to report to Inspector amount expended for Free Text Book . 
(Before Ist October). : 

October : 


1. Night Schools open (Session 1908-1909). Reg. 16. (Begin on Ist 
October). q 
Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, incorporated villages and town- 
ship Boards to Municipal Clerks to hold Trustee elections on same 
day as Municipal elections, due. [P. S. Act, sec. 61 (1)]. (On oF 
before Ist October). 

31. Inspectors’ application for Legislative aid for Free Text Books to 
Rural Schools. (Not later than Ist November). . 
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Tovember : 
Kine’s Brrrupay (Monday). 


December : 
hy 
feochoo! Trustees. [P.'S. Act, sec. 22 (1); 8. 8. Act, sec. 28 (5)). 
_ (On or before Ist December). 

- Municipal Clerks to transmit to County Inspectors statement showing 
| whether or not any county rate for Public School purposes has 
_ been placed upon Collector’s roll against any Separate School supporter. 
mip. o. Act, sec. 72 (1);:S. S. Act, sec. 62]. (Not later than Ist Dec- 
— ember), 

. Returning Officers named by resolution of Public School Board. [P. 
_§. Act, sec. 60 (2)]. (Before 2nd Wednessday in December). 


Last day for appointment of School Auditors by Public and Separate 


Legislative grant payable to Trustees of Rural Public and Separate 


- Schools in Districts, second instalment. [D. E. Act, sec. 23 (5)]. (On 
| or before Ist December). 

Mast day for Public and Bene ata School Trustees to fix places for 
| nomination of Trustees. [P. S. Act, sec. 60 (2); 8. S. Act, sec. 31 (5)]. 


(Before 2nd Wednesday in December), 


: County Model Schools Examination begins. (During the last week of 


the Session). 


. Local assessment to be paid Separate School Trustees. [S. S. Act, sec. 
68). (Not later than 14th December). 
. County Model Schools close. Reg. 58. (Close on 15th day of De- 


cember), 
Municipal Councils to pay Secretary-Treasurers of Public School Boards 
all sums levied and collected in townships. [P. S. act, sec. 71 (1)]. 


gE (On or before 15th December). 


County Councils to pay Treasurers of High Schools. [H. S. Act, sec. 
33]. (On or before 15th December). 


. Provincial Normal Schools close (First term). (Hnd 18th day of De- 


cember), 


. High Schools, first term, and Public and Separate Schools close. [H. 


S. Act, sec. 45; P. S. Act, sec. 96; S.-S. Act, sec. 81]. (Hnd 22nd 


December). 


. Last day for notice of formation of new School sections to be posted 
me by Township Clerks. [P. S. Act, sec. 12 (5)]. (Sex days before last 
| Wednesday in December). 


. CuRistMAs Day (Friday). 


High School Treasurers to receive all moneys collected for permanent 


improvements. [H.S. Act, sec. 39 (1)]. (On or before 25th December). 


he New Schools and alterations of School boundaries go into operation 


or take effect. [P. S. Act, sec. 25 (2); sec. 41 (3); sec. 42 (8); sec. 46 
(10); S. S. Act, sec. 4]. (Not to take effect before 25th December). 
By-law for -disestablishment of Township Boards takes effect. [P. S. 
Act, sec. 31]. (Not until 25th December). 


, Annual meetings of supporters of Public and Separate Schools. [P. S. 


Act, sec. 14; sec. 60 (1); 8. S. Act, sec..27,(1); sec. 31 (1)J, (Last 
ednesday in December, or day following af a Bae 


fe Reports of Principals of County Model School to Department, due. 


(Before 31st December). 
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Reports of Boards of Examiners on Third Class Breen a an 
ination, to Department, due. (Before 31st December). en 
31. Protestant Separate School Trustees to transmit to County Inspec d 
names and attendance during the last preceding six months. St N 
Act, sec. 12]. (On or before 31st December). * 
Trustees’ Reports to Truant Officer due. [Truancy oe sec. 12]. ( 
week in December). . 
Auditors Reports of cities, towns An mborpoRed villages te be 


lished by Trustees. [P. S. Act, sec. 65 (11)]. (At end of uae 
November, 1907. -_ 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 
(Circular No. 18). 


Regulations. 


1. On satisfactory guarantee that all regulations will be compli 
with, Travelling Libraries may be lent to small Public Libraries. | 

2. The Library Board must be personally responsible for loss or | 
jury beyond reasonable wear. a 

3. Books (only one case at a time) will be loaned without charge excep 
ing the payment of damages for loss or injury to books beyond reasons 
wear. The charges for transportation from the Education Departm 
or from the Public Library from which the Travelling Library may 
shipped, are to be paid by the borrowing library, but charges for ny 
ing the books to Toronto are to be paid by the Department. 4 
| 4. The Travelling Library shall not be kept longer than three mont 
after its reception, except by special permission from the Minister of . 
cation. s 

5. The Librarian shall care for the books while unde? his control, ci 
late them in accordance with the Regulations of the Department and 1 th 
Rules of the Library, and make required reports respecting their use. 

6. The books will be carefully selected for each Travelling Librar 
but the Department will not undertake to furnish other books than tho 
forming each library collection. 

7. So far as possible the works of standard authors will be selecte 
including books of natural and social science, biography, history and trave 
in addition to a moderate proportion of fiction. 

8. The Library shall be open for obtaining and returning books at su 
times as the Library Board shall direct. . 

9. The Library Board may require each borrower to pay promnt ai 
fines due for over-detention of books, or for injuries of any kind hevon 
reasonable wear to any book charged to him. 

10. All corrections of the text, or marks of any kind on books belor ag 
ing to the Travelling Library are unconditionally forbidden, and all loss 
or injuries beyond reasonable wear must be promptly adjusted to the sa ti 
faction of the trustee by the person to whom the book is charges F 


November. 1907. 
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AMENDMENTS TO: THE REGULATIONS, 1907. 
(Circular No, 1). 


a Model School Examinations. 
Third Class and District Certificates. 


J Owing to the late date at which the results of the recent appeals were 
® announced, those students who were admitted to the Model Schools pend- 
_ ing the results of their appeals, but whose appeals have not been sustained, 
may complete their professional course at these training schools. Such 
students may be awarded certificates by the Minister of Education, provided 
they pass in 1907 the Model School Examination and, in 1908 the Academic 
(non-professional) Examination for entrance to a Normal School. 
7 The report of the County Board should show the standing of such 
_ students; but the Board has no authority to issue them certificates of any 
ee kind. 
~~ County Boards are rade that under Regulation 63 District Cer- 
tificates can be issued only with the permission of the Minister of Edu- 
cation. The report of the Board should set forth in full detail the reasons 
a for its request. 


vr . Permanent Third Class Certtficates. 
oe The Minister of Education may grant Second Class Interim Certifi- 


__ cates to holders of Permanent Professional Third Class Certificates who 
y) attend the course and pass the final examination of the professional Sum- 
i mer School, of Normal School standard, to be held in 1908, who also pass 
_ the final examinations in Groups I. and II., and an examination in the 
’ subjects of Group III. of the Normal Schools, and whose success and ability 
A as teachers have been certified to, before they attend the Summer School. 
by the Inspector under whom they last taught. 


Renewal of Third Class Certificates. 


u Regulation 87 is hereby amended by adding the following provision: 
4 Only in case of a scarcity of teachers in an inspectoral district and on 

the application and recommendation of the Pubile or Separate School 
‘a _ Inspector, the Minister of Education may renew, without examination, 

for a period of not longer in any case than until July, 1909, a Third Class 
: Certificate which has already been renewed under Regulation 87; but all 
such renewals shall be issued by the Minister of Education id shall be 
- limited to the jurisdiction of the Inspector on whose application and recom- 
mendation such renewal has been granted. 


ae November, 1907. 


EDaarr SYLLABUS OF STUDIES AND REGULATIONS FoR THE NorMAL ScHOOLS 
At Lonpon, OTtawa, AND Toronto. SeEssion or 1907-1908. 


| Memorandum. This Syllabus of Studies and Regulations is in force 
_ during the present session of the Normal Schools. Before it is adopted for 
a period of years, certain necessary changes will be made in it to suit the 
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situation next September; also such modifications as a year’s experience | 
of its operation may render desirable. : 


The Purpose of the Normal Schools. 


ioe ike purpose of the Normal Schools is to prepare the teachers of the 
Second Class, in the theory and the art of organizing, governing, and in- 
structing the pupils of the Public and Separate Schools; and to improve — 
the general culture of such teachers, and, in particular, their academic — 
preparation for teaching the subjects prescribed in the programme off 
studies. 

The special purpose of the Provincial Model Schools, the Model affili- 
ated aes Schools, ue the Affiliated Rural Schools, is to afford ce 


and of securing practice in teaching, discipline, and Saat Rae 


Session and Terms. 


the third Tuesday in September to the third Friday in June, and will con- — 
sist of two terms; the first lasting from the opening of the School until the — 
20th of December, 1907, and the second, from the 7th of January until the © 
third Friday in June, 1908. : 


Conditions of Admission. 


$.—(1) Application for addmission shall be made to the Deputy Min- : 
ister of Education not later than the first day of September, on a form to 
be supplied by the Education Department. Each applicant shall send with 


this application: . 


(a) A certificate from competent authority that he will be at least 
eighteen years of age on or before the close of the Session. 

(6) His certificate of having passed the July Meg sae Seo Hea 
ation for entrance into the Normal Schools. | 

(c) His Sessional fee of $10.00. 
_ (2) Kach applicant on presenting himself at a Normal School shall sub- 
mit to the Principal thereof :— 

(a) A certificate from the Principal of an approved High School orf 
Continuation Class that he has completed satisfactorily the subjects of the 
Lower School prescribed for the Normal School Entrance Examination. 
Failing this certificate, he shall pass at the Normal School in September | 
immediately before the, beginning of the session an examination in said | 
subjects. (In force after the present session. See Circular No. 19.) 

(6) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that 
he is of good moral character. | 

(c) A certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the 
work of a teacher, and especially that he is free from serious pulmonary 
affection and from seriously defective eyesight and hearing. 


(3) A teacher-in-training who, in the opinion of the staff, is unduly 
defective in scholarship or in natural aptitude, or whose progress or con-| 
duct is unsatisfactory, may be dismissed by the Principal at any time dur- 
ing the session from further attendance at the Normal School. 
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Duties of Principals, Assistants, and Teachers-in-training. 


_  4,—(1) Subject to the Regulations and to the approval of the Minister 
of Education, the Principal of each Normal School shall prescribe the 
duties of his staff and shall be responsible for the efficiency of the Normal 
and Model Schools. 

(2) The Assistant Masters of each staff shall be subject to the authority 
of the Principal. 

__ (3) Each Normal School Master shall, in company with the Public 
School Inspector, spend one week each year visiting the rural schools in the 
district in which the Normal School is situated, selecting a different county 
each year. He shall submit a written report of his observations for the 
consideration of the whole staff. 

(4) (a) The teachers-in-training shall attend regularly and punctu- 
ally, and shall submit to such discipline and directions as the Principal may 
prescribe. 

- (6) They shall board and lodge at such houses only ag are approved of 
by the Principal. 


a Text-Books. 

5. The text-books for the academic work shiall be those prescribed for 
the High Schools in the subjects of the Normal School course. The text- 
books for the professional work shall be those prescribed for the Public 
Schools, and those printed below in italics. 


Inbrary. 
6. Under the direction of the different members of the staff, the Lib- 
rary shall be constantly used for consultation by the teachers-in-training. 
To this end it contains a supply of books of general literature, and a suffi- 
cient number of copies of each of the most important professional books of 
reference. 


Interary Society. 


4%. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional advance- 
ment shall be established in each Normal School, and shall be fostered by 
the staff as an important part of the Course a Study. It should begin 
immediately after the work of organization has been completed, and should 
last until the special preparation for he final examination begins. The 
programmes should include essays, debates, and the reproduction of suit- 
able scenes from standard plays. Suitable lecture courses will also be 
prranged for with the concurrence of the Minister of Education. 


Normal School Programme of Studies. 


8. The courses at the Normal Schools shall consist of the following :— 


(1) A review of the academic subjects prescribed for admission into 
the Normal Schools, especially those of the Lower School, from the stand- 
Teint cf pedagogy and the requirements of the Public and Separate Schools, 
with such an extension of said subjects for the purpose of culture as time 
will permit; also special instruction in Reading. Writing, Art, Physical 
Cvlture, Physiology and Personal Hygiene, Music, Household Science, 
Manual Training, School Law and Regulations, Morals and Manners. 
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(2) The Science of Education, aah) Apobed evcholory) the 
Kindergarten, Child Study, and General Methodology; the History of Edu 
cation; Special Methodology; and School Organization and Management 

(3) Supervised Observation in the Model Schools; also in affiliated Rur 
al Public Schools of the adjoining county or counties. 

(4) Supervised Practice-teaching in the Model Schools. 


Order of the Introductory Courses. 


9. In order that the teachers-in-training may begin early the coun 
in Practice- teaching, Introductory Courses shall be taken up in the follow- 
ing subjects in the following order: 


(1) A discussion of the aims of Education and of the functional valu 
of each subject in the Normal School and the Public School programme o: 
studies. 

(2) The course in General Method and in Questioning; Lesson Plans. 

(3) A course of Observation in the Model Schools, beginning with th 
lowest grade and going systematically through the different forms. 


Observation and Practice Teaching. 


10.—(1) The Introductory Courses shall be followed by systematic) 
Observation and Practice-teaching, the minimum number of Observation | 
lessons being 40 and of Practice-teaching lessons 25, which numbers shall. 
each be increased according to the necessities of individual teachers 
training. 

(2) The students shall be divided into suitable groups, iad the world 
shall be done systematically per schedule arranged from time to time. 

(3) Both observation and practice-teaching shall be supervised, firstil 
by the Normal School teacher of the subject, then by the Model School 
teachers of the same subject. 

(4) Teachers-in-training shall be notified of is subject and scope 0 
the lesson to be observed. 

(5) The teachers-in-training shall: prepare beforehand the lesson to bal 
observed, and shall, after observing said lesson, submit a report upon it for 
discussion with the Normal and Model School Masters concerned. 4 

(6) Normal School Masters in charge of the academic work in a sub- 
ject shall develop its details in their teaching order; and, after each suit- 
able step, shall themselves teach model lessons, applying the principles of 
Education and the special methods discussed in class. At these lessons the 
model School Masters concerned shall be present as often as may be prac 
ticable. * 

(7) Teachers-in-training shall prepare a practice-teaching lesson plan 
for submission to the teacher in charge, who, after any necessary criticisms 
thereof, shall supervise the class work and discuss it with them as soon as 
practicable thereafter. — 5 

(8) At least the group of teachers-in-training to which the teacher-in- 
training belongs, shall be present at the discussions on his observation and 
practice-teaching lessons. + 

(9) The observation and the pratice-teaching lessons provided for in the 
logical development of the course shall be supplemented by other lessons in 
such forms of the Model School as may be available. Continuous practice- 
teaching for several periods towards the end of the course shall be required, 
the teacher-in-training being wholly responsible for the discipline of the 
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Teachers-in-training shall be available as substitute teachers in the 
-ublic Schools of the locality (urban or rural) in which a Normal School is 
ituated, subject to arangement with the Principal of the Normal School 
~ (10) Concerted work on the part of the Normal and Model Schools 
t hall be secured by frequent conferences of the teachers and by combined 
liscussion of the* observation and practice-teaching as opportunity may 


(11) The observation and practice-teaching for each teacher-in-train- 
ng shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to cover the work of the 
Public Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 

- (12) Concurrently with the observation and practice- -teaching, Child 


5 


Study shall be taken up, the necessary applications being made in connec- 


ion with the model lessons and the observation and practice-teaching; so 
‘that course and methods may be taught in terms of the child’s mind and 
ie 


| Examinations. 
DD jects and Values. 
— 11.—(1) (a) The final standing of the teacher-in-training shall be de- 
termined by the combined results of his Sessional records and final exam- 
inations. The Sessional records shall include the observation and practice- 
teaching and the other oral and written tests. 

(6) In addition to oral and written class tests in each subject, there 
shall be two written examinations on the subjects of Groups I. and II. be- 
low; a Sessional one at the close of the first term, and a Final one (includ- 
‘ing the Supplemental) at the close of the Session. Each of these exam- 
inations shall be based on the work preceding it. The Final examination 
‘papers shall be uniform for all the Normal Schools. 

_. (c) The examinations in Groups II. and ITI. shall include a thorough 
test of the academic qualifications of the teacher-in-training for teaching 
all grades of Public School work. 


| (2) At each examination in Groups I. and IT. there shall be one paper 
in each of the following subjects, and the maximum marks shall be as fol- 
lows (the marks for the Sessional examination and for the Records in each 
‘subject being each one-sixth of the whole) :— 


Broun I. 

: Professional. Science of Education, 300; History of Education, 200; 
School Organization and Management, 200. cat ’ 

ie roup IT. 


Academic and Professional. Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, Lit- 
erature, Grammar, History, Composition, Geography, Nature Study and 
Elementary Science, each 150. 


iCroup ELL. 


(83) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher- 
‘in-training in the following subjects shall be those awarded him ‘during 
the Session, ‘more especially towards the close thereof, for the oral and 
written tests in matter and, where applicable, in method, the maximum 
for each subject being as follows: — 


Academic and Professional. Art and Reading, ae 150; Music, 
physics! Culture, Manual Training, and Household Science, Baah 100; 
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Spelling, Writing and Bookkeeping, Physiology and Personal Hygiene, and 
School Law and Regulations, each 75. g | 


iy 
“i 


d 


Group IV. 


(4) The marks counted in estimating the final standmg of the teacHele 
in-training in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be those awardee 
him in these subjects during the Session and more especially towards the — 
close thereof, after an introductory course of lessons in each. The maxi- 
mum marks ee Practice-teaching and Observation shall be 1,450, of which 
the marks for Practice-teaching shall be 1,200 and those for Observation 4 
lessons 250. 4q | 


Standard. 


12.—(1). Any candidate who obtains 40 per ee of the marks in each 
subject of each group, 60 per cent. of the marks for Group IV., and 60 per 
cent. of the total of the marks, shall be entitled to an Interim Second Class i 
Certificate, which will be made Permanent after two years’ successful teach- 
Ing on the report of the Inspector or Inspectors concerned. : 


(2) A candidate who, in addition to the requirements in (1) preceding, 
obtains 75 per cent. of the total marks, shall be awarded Honours. 


(3) A candidate who makes less than 60 per cent., but at least 50 per 
cent. of the total marks, and who passes in Group IV., and in each subject © 
of the other groups, may, on the recommendation of the staff, be awarded — 
a Third Class Certificate, valid for one year. ‘* 


(4) A candidate who makes at least 60 per cent. of the total aad passes 
in Group IV., but who fails in not more than two of the subjects of Group 
ie Lior reuiee may, on the recommendation of the staff, be awarded a 
Third Class Certificate, valid for one year. y 


(5) A candidate qualified as in (3) preceding, may, upon the recom- 
mendation of the staff, be awarded an Interim Second Class Certificate after 
one year’s successful teaching and after passing a supplemental examin-— 
ation in all the subjects of the group in which the staff had reported him . 
as insufficiently prepared. 


(6) A candidate qualified as in (4) preceding may be awarded an Indl 
terim Second Class Certificate after one year’s successful teaching and after 
obtaining at a supplemental examination not less than 60 per cent. in each 
of the subjects in which he originally failed. 


(7) A candidate making less than 50 per cent. of the total marks shall 
be poauaned. t to attend a Normal School for another term. q 


~ 


_ Serence of Education. 

13. The object of the course in the Science of Education is to provide” 

the teacher with a working conception of the nature of education which — 
will be useful to him in forming ideals and determining procedure, and to 
give him a rational basis for intelligently evaluating and. selecting subject 
matter and methods of instruction. The course is intended to improve | 
natural -tact and skill through the acquisition of experience, with the least 
expenditure of time and energy. The course (taken twice a week alr 
out the session) includes General Methodology, Applied Psychology, Child, 
Study, and the Kindergarten, as follows :— 
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pe 


. General Methodology. 


; General Method forms a basis for the lessons in Special Methods and 
enables the teacher-in-training early in the session to observe and to teach 
intelligently. ; 

The topics of the course are at first considered in simple outline, to be 
filled in and made more definite later on in connection with the develop- 
ment of the same subjects in the other parts of the course in the Science of 
Education. The principles are introduced and illustrated by the teaching 
of typical lessons selected from a variety of subjects. 


The course includes the discussion of the following topics :— 


: (1) The transition from the practical to the intellectual attitude in 
learning. 

ye (2) Learning as an attitude of enquiry; the importance to the learner 
‘of a consciousness of an end; how and when the aim of the lesson should 
be presented. | 

(3) The necessity of an adequate equipment in previous experiences 

-as means to the end; the process of learning as the interaction between the 
old and the new; the means of calling up the experiences of the pupil to be 
utilized in reaching the end. 
_ (4) The direction of mental movement to the end as movement within 
‘a mental whole (a) towards the particular, (6) towards the general; the 
‘relation of these movements to each other; the learning process as an 
‘analytic-synthetic process, a transition from a vague mental whole to a 
‘defined mental whole through analysis giving particulars and synthesis 
determining unity: individual and general notions distinguished. 

(5) The analytic phase in learning; the selection and adaptation of 
relevant analysis; the place of sense-perception, telling and inference in 
the development of individual notions; meaning of ‘‘analytic methods’’ of 
teaching. | 

(6) The synthetic phase in learning; the adaptation and use of selected 
material to reach the end; the development and application of general 
notions; the meaning of ‘‘synthetic methods’’ of teaching. ~ 

(7) The relation of induction to deduction in the process of learning 
and in methods of teaching. 

(8) Expression as a stage in method; the relation of impression to ex- 
pression; forms of expression; place and value of definitions. 

(9) Criticism of common educational maxims, such as, ‘‘From the con- 
‘erete to the abstract,’’ ‘““From the known to the unknown,’’? ‘‘From the 
whole to the part; the Herbartian stages in instruction considered and 
eriticized. 


Books of Reference. 


McMurry’s The Method of the Recitation. 
Bagley’s The Educative Process. 
De Garmo’s Essentials of Method. 


Il. Applied Psychology. 

| Special attention at each stage in the course outlined below is given 
to the pedagogical conclusions to be derived from the psychological prin- 
ciples considered; and, as far as possible, illustrative application of these 
conclusions is made to the teaching of the different subjects of the curricu- 
lum and to the general work of the school. The course, which is intended 


aps 
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to be-a SIMPLE and PRACTICAL one, includes the discussion of the 
following topics :— 


(1) Atm of Education. 


Individual and social phases of education, their relation. 


(2) The Educational Process. 
Its nature and relation to the end and means of education. of 


(3) Subject Matter of Instruction. | Md 
The principle of correlation and concentration of studies ; the function © 
and content of educational science. ‘ 1 


(4) Method of Instruction. 
The relation of method to subject matter; the problem of method as a. 
psychological problem. a 


(5) Psychology. 

Field of psychology; methods of psychological enc wy the use of 
psychology to the teacher. o 
(6) Habit. a 

Automatic and reflex acts; primary instincts; development of reflexes; 
formation of habits and the development of motor control; characteristics — 
and results of habit; the relation of habit to will; the intellectual and ethical | 
aspects of habit. 


(7) Attention. 

Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention; forms of atten 
tion; interrelation of forms of attention; attention in young ‘children and i ing 
adults compared ; divided attention and concentration of attention ; disorian(aatll | 
tion, association; interest, its nature and relation to attention; ‘methods of 
securing and retaining attention; obstacles to attention. 
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(8) Apperception and Retention. 
Meaning of the terms; their relation; mental assimilation, growth and 
development. ; 


(9) Sensation. a 

Distinctive characteristics of sensation; relation of phere to know- 
ledge; neural basis of sensation ; classification of sensations and more detailed © 
study of sensations of special senses. 4 


(10) Perception. x 

Distinctive Gharactouisties of perception; perception distinguished from 
sensation; genesis and development of perception; neural processes in per-— 
ception ; training of perception and formation-of habits of observation. 
(11) Imagination. ve ae 

Conditions of representation; distinctive characteristics of imagina- — 
tion; relation of image to idea; mode of operation of imagination; reproduc- 
tive imagination, productive imagination, association of images, conditions | 
of ‘association; genesis and function of imagery; training of imagery a 


(12) Memory. 
Distinctive characteristics of memory; conditions of retention, recall, 
recognition ; training and development of memory processes ; logical method 
of memorizing. | : 
(13) Conception. ee: 
Distinctive characteristics of conception; relation of concept and image; 
the function of language in the formation of concepts; general function of 
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eption; development of conception, formation of new concepts and the 
n chment of old concepts; the place and use of definition. . 


\) Judgment oe Reasoning. 


_ Distinctive characteristics of judgment; relation of concept and judg- 
mt; the distinctive characteristics of reasoning; general function of rea- 
ning ; deductive and inductive reasoning compared; training in judgment 
nd reasoning. 


4 Attective Elements of Consciousness. ! 
 Involution of feeling and cognition; elementary forms of affection, 


)) Emotion. 
_ Distinctive characteristics of emotion; condition of emotional develop- 
nt; significance of emotions; classification of emotions; training of emo- 


) Development of Will. 

' Impulsive and volitional acts distinguished; distinctive characteristics 
volition; relation of want, desire and motive, and relation of deliberation, 
ffort and choice in an act ae will; Genmition of character; character de- 
‘elopment as increasing power of selection of ends and means, increasing 
otional responsiveness to true worths, and increasing practical force for 
e realization of the ends selected and felt to be worthy; means of charac- 


| _ Angell’ S Pele, 
" Bett? s Mind and its Education. 
3 Titchener’s Primer of Psychology. 


| IIL. Child Study. 
i 


ha Child Study enables the teacher-in-training to adopt intelligently his 
nethods in each subject to the child’s mind at the different stages of its 
as The course includes the following topics: 

(1) The Scope of Child Study. 

(2) Methods of investigation; importance of the interpretation as well 
| ithe discovery of the child’s activities. 

~ (8) The child’s physical characteristics. 

- (4) Mental types and variations of normal mental conditions. 

_ (5) The development of the personality of the child. 

be (6) Children’s motives. 
a 


| (7) The influence of the child’s environment. 
_ (8) The study of children along the lines suggested in the course of 
: plied Psychology. 


ks of Reference. 


‘0 
a Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child Study. 
4 King’s Psychology of Child Development. 
p Tracy’s Saphats h of Childhood. 
4 14°. 
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Hien oF Education, 


14. The study ob the History of Education widens the profession 
‘ outlook and rationalizes school practice through the discussion of the d 
velopment of educational theories. It interprets such theories and pra 
tices in their relation to the social ideals and processes of their day and # 
continuity of their development, and in the light of the Science of Edue 
tion. As a phase of the history of civilization, it requires an historic 
Read as a treatment of varying national ideals, 1t discusses moy 
ments rather than individuals. The course (taken once a week throug: 
out the session) includes the following topics :— s 


(1) Education in a Primitive Society. 


The place of primitive society in the history of civilization; its charac 
teristics; the significance of the experience of life in such society; the tral a 
mission of these experiences; the evolution ae customs and ideals ; the Te. | 


‘the family and education. 


(2) Oriental Education. 


Education as a conscious or unconscious means of perpetuating nationa 
character; the permanence of customs and social ideals in the Orient: 
world; Chinese, bea and Hindu education as. types. q 


(8). Godt, Badeatoo mnie bas addrow . \ 


The education ‘ideals of Eastern and tees “iotnon compared; 
Greeks, their social organization, the city state, their ideals, religion, 
and national games; old Greek education, with Spartan education as. 
type; new Greek education with Athenian education as its type; Athen: 
schools; music and gymnastics; tendency towards’ individualism} 
sophists and the great educational theorists, Socrates, Plato, sh Aristotl le 
the idea of a liberal education. , 


(4) Roman Education. 


National ideals of Rome and Greece contrasted ; social organizatio 
the Romans; their characteristics, their virtues; educational ideals; per: 
of Roman education : Roman schools; great educational theorists, ‘Cc 
and Quintilian; the idea of a practical education. i ve ae 


(5) Education in the Middle Ages. 


Contrast between the Classic and the Alvitpe wal eddy ‘life j in’ TAS 
dle Ages; influence of Christianity on education; early: Christintl schoo 
the education of the cloister and the castle; their educational alms) aD. 
methods; the origin ae growth of the Universities. | hers | 4 


(6) The Renaissance and the Rise of Her ia 


The relation of the Renaissance to modern civilization; its origin 
progress; its educational significance; its educational leaders, Da Bi 
Krasmus, Ascham, and Sturm; its influence upon subject matter, met 
and purposes; humanistic conception of education ; humanism and 
ism, 


l4a FE. 
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@ The Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. 


The Reformation and the Renaissance; Luther and elementary seit 
tion in Germany; schools of the Jesuits and other religious orders. 


8) Realism and Science in Education. 


' The characteristics of the ages; educational tendencies; humanism and 
‘culture vs. realism and utilitarianism; verbal realism as represented by 
Rabelias and Milton; social realism as represented by Montaigne; sense 
realism as represented by Ratich, Bacon, Mulcaster, and Comenius; the 
place. of Bacon and Comenius in the history of education. 


) Education according to Nature. 


Development of the new beaten of education; Locke, Rousseau, 
‘and Basedow; nature vs. culture; significance of the work of Locke and 
Rousseau. 


00) Modern Educational Theories. 


_ (a) The Psychological ideal as represented in Pestalozzi and his Sark for 
ae elementary school, Herbart and his Methodology, Froebel and the Kin- 
dergarten. | 

(6) The Sociological ideal. The application of scientific methods to 
esi and values’’ in education; the knowledge of most worth. Spencer; 
education as social adjustment. 


(11) Contemporary Tendencies in Education. 


The development of public education in Germany, Great Britain, 
France,.and the United States. The development of public education in 
Ontario. ee Be 


= of Reference. 
» Monroe’s Brief Course in ihe Fistor) of Education. 


> Kemp’s The History of Education. 
Quick’s Educational Reformers. 


a: . School Organization and Management. 


Hes 15. The object. of the course is to give the teacher, in the light of the 
principles of education, a knowledge of the technique of school manage- 
‘Ment and organization, which will enable him to secure the smooth and effi- 
cient working of his school... The course (taken twice a week throughout the 
Session) includes the following topics :— | 


a) C one 


-» -oThe meaning and the problems of school organization; the advantages 
Bnd the disadvantages of graded and of aingrattedd schools; this value of pro- 
per classification; the bases for classification; number and size of classes; 
‘over-classification in small schools; the advantages and the disadvantages 
or rigid classification; promotions, when and how made; in graded schools, 
the division of subjects and pupils among the several teachers. 


Saree 
(2) The Daily Programme. 


; Its purpose and value; seo trcine involved in the construction of a 
time-table—the relative importance of the different subjects; variety and 


‘ 
3 
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distribution of studies; ae work; dividual Blackhoael work; hb ques- 
tion of fatigue; opening and closing exercises; value of recesses; the number 
of pupils and the number of places: rigid adherence to the time- table; con- 
structing typical time-tables for graded and for ungraded schools; ‘school 
records. 


(3) Teaching. 


What is meant by teaching; learning, the measure of success; teacher! 
to know the subject, the child, and the method; characteristics of good: 
teaching; evils of formalism; stimulus of the teacher’ s ability, manner and 
sympathy; value of individuality in teaching; working wth the pupils not 
for them; discursiveness in teaching; keeping in touch with the class; 
teaching children, or teaching a subject; speed in teaching; the teacher’ S. 


voice, language, position, etc. : 


q 


(4) Technique of Class Instruction. 


. (a) Characteristics of a good lesson: Orderly arrangement, unity of 
idea, variety in detail, suitability in illustration, harmony of effect, perfec- 
tion in technique, proper drill or recapitulation; common defects; no defi- 
nite aim, lack of clear logical plan, useless introductions, attempting too 
much, defective knowledge, important and unimportant points not clearly 

distinguished, unnecessary digressions; clumsy presentation, too much or 
too little drill, etc., effects of over-teaching; getting interest and sympathy 
of pupils. 


See a OE oe ee ee 


(6) Typical forms of lessons: 3 3 4 


The lecture or telling lesson; its place and limitations. : 

The inductive development lesson ; its place and function; the princi- 
ple of selection and methods of presenting concrete material; methods o 
developing and applying general notions. 

The deductive development lesson; its object; its use as anticipatory 
and explanatory; the principle of Rischionandl note ee presenting data, 
and general principles; methods of leading pupils to apply general principles 
to data and to draw inferences. 

The study lesson: Value of book study; union of ih Alena and book 
study; the necessity for training pupils to get knowledge from books; the 
need of assigning lessons in a definite, interesting way; assigning by quess 
tions or by topics; value of outline formed by teacher and by pupils; the art 
of study acquired, not taught; home lessons, their use and abuse; seat- “work 
“importance and varieties. 

The recitation lesson: The necessity for holding pupils responsible for 
assigned work; differences between a recitation and merely “hearing a les: 
son’’; value of the recitation: in requiring connected and intelligible ex- 
pression, and in the gain to the individual child from the knowledge and 
eriticisms of his fellows; effects in cultivating habits of attention and analy- 
sis; and in stimulating pupils; attention to detail. a 

The drill lesson: Its purpose, habit-formation and the development of 
power especially in the school arts; knowledge made clearer as well as more 
permanent; clear ideals to guide; ‘drill as distinguished from review; mere 
parrot exercises valueless; aimless or excessive drills; concert drills. kK 

The review lesson: Its purpose; correct and incorrect forms of review 
lessons; nature and value of thoroughness; methods of obtaining thorough- 
ness. a 
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The testing lesson: Its function and value; knowledge tested by ex- 
pen, by application ; power tested by its exercise: skill tested by doing; 


Examinations: ‘iiiccts in developing mental grasp, strengthening the 
mory, securing independent persistent effort, revealing success or fail- 
: influence on character of teaching and on iaeag 8 work; evil effects: 


“(c) The relation of class ferecn to individual instruction : 


Advantages of class instruction: Its economy; its educative influence 
in teaching the subordination of individual impulses to the welfare of the 
class as a whole; the stimulus gained through emulation and the group in-. 

incts. 
Defects of a rigid class instruction; value of the individual system; 
study of various systems of compromise between class and individual in- 
struction ; dealing with inattentive children, with dull or backward children. 


(d) Lesson outlines or plans: 


Peering: aa and om knowledge; a eae introduction ; 


(e) Criticism of lessons: 


Purposes and value of lesson criticism; analysis of good teaching to 
recede criticism of poor teaching; qualifications of a good critic; three re- 
Uisites in criticism: justice, thoroughness, fruitfulness; critic to know the 
aim and subject matter of lesson and to be in sympathy with teacher; lead- 
ing points of criticism; oral or written reports of criticism; what to avoid 
1 criticism; the teacher’s self-criticism. 


(f) Teaching devices: 


Questions: Aims and value of questioning; the complement of lecture 
and illustration; testing and training questions, purposes and value of each, 

when to be used: Socratic questions, meaning and worth; leading questions, 
Micrnative questions; “Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ questions ; elliptical questions; quali- 
ties of a good question; qualifications of a good questioner; over-question- 
1g : questions beyond the capacity of the majority; adapting questions to 
dividuals; questions varied in form, connected in series, put in an engag- 
ing way; simultaneous, consecutive, promiscuous, combined methods of dis- 
tributing questions; questioning as an aid to discipline. 


Answers: What is involved in answering; qualities of a good answer; 
reatment of answers partly right; defective or faulty answers; good form 
1 answers; elliptical questions or answers; simultaneous answers; mistakes 
dealing with answers; repeating answers; prompting by pupils or by 


_ Illustrations: Their office and value; two divisions: those appealing 
) the senses, those given in words; making collections of objects; value of 
chool museums, pictures, models, diagrams, charts, etc.; effective use of 
lackboards; how to use illustrations to the best advantage; wrong use; 
siderations of class, subject, etc. 
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(5) The Teacher. 


Natural qualifications of a good teacher; importance of scholarship, of 
training, of experience, of professional studies, of wide culture, of Teachers’ 
Associations, etc. ; 

The teacher’s relations with the Principal, the Inspector, trustees, par- 
ents; his civic and social less his personal power and indiiience 1n ’ 


tea exercises; care of health. 


(6) School-room Routine. 


Advantages and disadvantages of mechanizing routine; order in enter 
ing and leaving the room, in passing to the class or to the board; distribu- 
ting and collecting wraps; distributing and collecting books and material; 
neatness of written exercises and board work; keeping desks and room tidy ‘| 
a system of signals; fire drill; teacher’s supervision; appointment of moni 
tors. 


| 


(7) Desirable School Habits. 


cue of attendance, how to encourage at; what should excuse a 


sity, to be given Deeeally, securing automatic Sheds: ; 


(8) School Incentives. , 


et ine and office; effects on character, on school work, on oa 


Ses Recs to parents; ANE examinations and exhibition of ‘wn 
work; creating a good school tone. 


(9) Order and Discipline. - 


school; authority essential for oitoctive ee the an elements 01 
governing power; relation of right physical conditions; other helpful fae- 
tors, teacher’s voice, ne pupils ud mechanized routine ; aa, aad 


co-operation of school and home. } 
Punishment: Ends and necessity; right’ conditions; characterisiil 


discipline of consequences; corporal punishment; suspending or expelling 
pupils; dealing with incorrigibles; punishing and school studies. 


(10) Morals and Manners. 


Importance in a scheme of education; character-building, the chief 


Cuan 
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a school; how best to deal with the various temperaments and dispositions; 
iving pupils right motives for conduct; moral value of certain ‘school 
tudies; the method and spirit of the teaching; manners and social etiquette. 
teligious teaching in schools. roll i 
11) Physical Education. 3 

Relations of physical and intellectual development; importance of 
hange of work; value of plays and games; organized or unorganized play; 
angerous plays or games; the teacher on the play-ground; physical exer- 
ise within the school; care of delicate children; co-education on the play- 
round. (See under Personal Hygiene, p. 31.) , 


12) The School Building and Premises and School Hygiene. 


The Grounds: Situation, aspect, area, drainage, ornamentation, pro- 
ection, care of school gardens; water supply, its sources. impurities, modes 
f purification. | | 
The Outbuildings: Location and structure, necessity for.supervision. 

~The School House: School architecture, size, shape, and suitability of 
ooms, hall, etc., importance of proper lighting; how to secure proper light- 
ng, position of pupils with reference to windows; heating, warming by 
toves, by hot air, by hot water, by steam, the advantages and disadvan- 
ages of each method, the jacketed stove; the themometer, the hygrometer ; 
ire escapes and like appliances; ventilation; necessity for good ventilation ; 
igns of vitiated air, moistening of air, quantity of fresh air needed, differ- 
mt methods of ventilation; furniture and equipment; desks and. seats; 
lecessity of adjusting the height to the pupil; blackboards, their size, situa- 
ion, and kinds; cloak rooms and clothing; maps, globes, library, and other 
lecessary apparatus and equipment; pictures and decorations of walls. (See 
Jepartmental Circular, No. 33, and under Hygiene, p. 31.) 


jo0ks of Reference | : 
Landon’s Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Manage- 
ment. ; 
Dutton’s School Management. 
Bagley’s Classroom Management. 


special Methodology. 

16. The courses in Special Methodology prepare the teachers-in-train- 
ng for intelligently observing and teaching lessons in all grades of the 
Model Schools, by enabling them to apply the principles of education and, 
n particular, to adapt to the work in each subject the principles of general 
nethods. The chief object of education is the formation of character; this 
bject is kept continually in view, and, in addition, the necessity for provi- 
ling mental discipline and suitable preparation for the duties of life. “The 
york in the special methodology of each subject is introduced by a few 
essons of a general character, embracing the application of the general 
rinciples of method to the teaching of the subject. These introductory 
essons are followed by a series of a more detailed character, dealing with: 
(1) The selection and the organization of material for the grades taken — 
n order, from the standpoint of presentation to the pupil and in terms of 
he Public School programme of studies. aa 
~ (2) The discussion of special methods of instruction, concurrent with 
he academic review of the subject matter. . | “i 
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Book of Reference. 
McMurry’s Texts in Special Methods. 


The following outlines deal with each subject of the Public Schoo 
Course from its special pedagogical point of view: M 


| 
I. Language and Composition. a 
The special aim of the course in Language and Composition is to pre 
pare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write good English 
a fixed, unconscious habit. The course includes the following topics:— ~ 
The paramount importance of language training; an adequate know: 
ledge of the mother-tongue the foundation of education; the value of clear. 
ness, force, and grace of expression. | 
The nature of language and the connection between language ant 
thought; the proper order in language training. to observe to think, to ex 
press; every lesson a means of training in language, much of the best 
language training incidental; the habit of speaking and writing good 
lish to be formed unconsciously by reading good literature and associa 
with those who speak good English, also by teacher’s critical oversight; the 
influence of the teacher’s own language and the importance of libraries fo 
supplementary reading; the influences opposed to good usage; common 
faults and how to deal with them; steady, unremitting attention by t 
teacher in the school and in the play-ground essential; criticism by pup 
and teachers, its value and dangers; how to make pupils self-critical 
Composition of two kinds: Oral and Written; both to be taught | 
class answers and in a systematic series of special exercises; oral througho 
written also as soon as pupil has attained proficiency in the mechanics 
writing; materials for both kinds; the pupil’s own experience, his imagit 
tion, conversations, directed observation, pictures; the reproduction of f 
and folk stories, poems, biographies, etc.; the content of lesson to b 
worth and of interest to the pupils; relative value of reading and _ tel 
stories, etc., for reproduction; encouraging the pupil’s free, natural ex 
s'on; extending his vocabulary; value of memorizing poetry and prose; 
to memorize. | 
The weakness of teaching mere formal linguistic exercises; the utiliza- 
tion, in the early stages of oral composition, of language in connection wi 
nature study, literature, history, art, etc.; in school games; familiar ta 
to encourage freedom and fluency in speech; repetition of folk songs and 
rhymes which have a vocabulary and idiom similar to those of ordinary 
speech; reproduction of narrative and dramatic prose. - 
Connection between oral and written composition, value of their com- 
bination in the same lesson; written composition: when to introduce; the 
value of transcription, paraphrasing, transposition, change of construction, 


a 


interchange of direct and indirect narration, grammatical equivalents; se 
tence and paragraph structure; use of models; the comopsition; the choi 
of topics: gathering, selecting, and arranging material, the value of topic: 
outlines; paragraph compositions; the arrangement of paragraphs in a com- 
position; order and method of teaching narrative: and description; letter- 
writing with special attention to form and style. es 
The mechanics of written composition: The use of capitals, punct 
tion, and quotation marks, abbreviations, etc. “fl 
Lesson procedure: Planning the composition; use of the blackboard; 
compositions written in school, supervision and aid during writing; home- 
work, how to provide therefor; how to correct school and home composi- 
tions; the value of re-writing. e 
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i ‘3 Reeediny. 
_ he special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher 
o train his pupils to get the writer’s thoughts and feeling (intelligent read- 
ing) and to communicate them to the listener so that he may appreciate them 
untelli gible reading). The course includes the following topics :— 
_ The pupil’s ability to interpret words limited by his experience; the 
“preparation he has already; relation of idea, sound, and printed symbols; 
the formation of accurate visual and auditory impressions; constant neces- 
sity for connecting the printed symbol directly with the idea; reviews; in- 
terpretative reading; expression as conditioned by the thought ‘and the pres- 
pence of the person to whom it is addressed; criticism by teachers and by 
Bapils function and value of model reading, silent reading, sight reading, 
dramatic reading, elocution, declamation; devices for securing rapid word 
ecognition; the pupil’s use of dictionary ; common faults on the part of 
both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; importance of training in 
reading and the principles of vocal setae to pupil’s ordinary speech and 
general culture. 
— (1) The first stage deals with the sentence, word, phonic, alphabetical 
methods; their advantages and disadvantages; advantages of a combination 
f methods; criticism of devices that fix attention upon word forms 
ather than thought; drill on troublesome words at periods apart from the 
eading exercise; use of script or print at the first, transition from script 
to print; use of blackboard; the picture and its uses; seat exercises. 
The second stage deals with reading for thought and pleasure with some 
freedom; use of primers, blackboards, and supplementary readers; increased 
attention to expression; value of imitative reading at this stage; training 
ee ear to the beauty of language through the rhythm and music of poetry; 
drill in troublesome words and rapid word recognition. 
: The objects of the advanced stage are to give the pupil the power to 
“communicate in an effective and pleasing manner the thoughts which he has 
been trained to extract for himself from the printed page; to create and 
_ foster a taste for good literature. 
: (2) Principles of vocal expression: Time, reflection, pitch, force, 
quality, pause, phrasing, emphasis, stress—study of each with practical 
‘illustrations and much practice. Exercise for rendering the organs of 
‘speech subservient to the will—vocalization, articulation, breathing, de- 
velopment of chest and lungs, mouth training for pure tone; diagnosis and 
_ treatment of defects and impediments of speech. 


a Spelling. 


»  ~ The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the teacher to 
: secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expression. The course 
4s short one) includes the following topics :— 

- The relation of spelling to other subjects; special relation to writing 
: na reading; teaching spelling, not merely testing; incidental teaching: 
selection of material; right grouping of words; causes of bad spelling; re- 
lation of the age and mental status of pupils. 

Appeals to the eye, to the ear, by training the muscular sense, separately 
or in combination; oral spelling, transcription, sight spelling, memory 
spelling, and word building, advantages and disadvantages of each spelling 
tules, value, how taught; relation of the reading lesson to Apelans words 
therein; use of the board, of the dictionary, of the spelling book; require- 
ments on the part of the ean Re 
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Lesson procedure : Preparation for teaching, detection and correction of | 
errors, re-writing; spelling drills and reviews; need of varying method. -) 


LV. Literature. 


The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the toachem 
to créate in his pupils a taste for good literature while broadening their 
knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them to appreciate the : 
beauty and power of artistic expression of thought and feeling. The course 
includes the following topics :— : 

The nature and elements of literature; restricted meaning for elem cit aa uh 
classes; importance of the study in the development of character; its value | 
in the: cultivation of the imagination and taste; main object the compra 
hension of the meaning; futility of attempts to develop formally the critical : 
sense; correlation with the other subjects of the course. 

: 


Qualities of literature that appeal to children at different stages; par- 
amount importance of selecting material suitable for the different stages of 
child life; the relative values of prese and poetry; complete wholes versus 
extracts ; teacher’s work with pupils to be oral at first; comparison of the — 
values oi reading and telling; pupils to read for themselves as soon as prac: © 
ticable; seat work and home work in literature; the study to be pleas rable, — 
a fundamental condition; special importance of the teacher’s own qualifica-— 
tions; intensive and Soe aie study; importance and method of memorizing — 
selections: importance of the school library; how to secure the co- operation 
of the home. 

Lesson Procedure: Preparation by pupils and teacher; from whole to 
part, then back to whole; purpose and suitability of the introduction; place 
of the author’s biography; meaning of words, phrases and sentences, im- | 
portant only as parts of the whole; treatment of figures of speech, etc. . 
value of oral and written reproduction ; importance of oral reading of selec- & 


tion after study thereof: difficulty of examining in literature; specimen 


¥ 


examination questions. 3 
Aids to Teaching: Lists of suitable fairy-tales, fables, nature- -stories, 


poems, etc.; value of stories containing some dramatic action, some pleasing — 
personality oe incident; the basis of selection, the ends of the child’s emo- , 
tional nature. 7 

A sessional reading course shall be arranged for each teacher-in-train- 
ing; suggestions for his future reading. 


V. Grammar. 


The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher 
to give the pupils a basis for self criticism in language by developing the 
principles of language structure, to secure precision of expression, and to © 
train in habits of logical analysis. The course includes the following topics: 

Meaning of English grammar; its relation to speech, composition, read- | 
ing, and literature; the use and cule of our remaining inflections; Eng-— 
lish grammar, the logic of English speech; reasons for and against retain- — 
ing # in elementary schools; difficulties inherent in the subject; how to be — 
begun; no systematic grammar lessons before Form IV; the important parts 
for elementary classes. 

Principles to be observed in its teaching; basing it on the concrete; the 
sentence, the starting point; basal value of function; order and paren of 
early Teecane value ve, correct definitions—how to He obtained, how to be 
applied ; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each: methods at teaching; 
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diagrams; importance of classification; oral and written exercises, drills; 
alue of false syntax; common mistakes in teaching; outline in order of the 
indispensable portions of the subject. 

‘VI. History. 

_ The special object of a course in History is to prepare the teacher to 
‘rain pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In the 
elementary stages the chief object is to arouse an interest in historical stud- 
les; also to create a love for country. The course includes the following 
topics : — , 
Selection and arrangement of suitable material for the different grades, ~ 
‘such as biographies, customs and habits of people, history of aborigines and 
‘pioneers, historical epochs, characteristics of nations, beginnings of govern- 
‘ments, histories of industries, etc.; the correlation of history with geog- 
raphy, reading, and literature; ballads, orations, epics, legends and tales of 
‘chivalry, narrative poems, historical novels; the history and significance of 
the flag. ) 
Topical and chronological methods compared; three stages of historical 
teaching: picture and story stage, the information stage, the intellectual 
‘stage; importance of developing interest; the place and value of local his- 
‘tory; value of Canadian history and of British history since the Elizabethan 
“period; aids and illustrations; value of civics in the different grades; how to 
“use text books; the character of supplementary books suited to pupils of dif- 
ferent grades; mnemonics. 

Importance of preparation by the teacher; preparation by. pupils; oral 

‘and written recitations: the lecture method in combination with work by 
pupils; use of maps, blackboards, etc. 
: Errors to be avoided in teaching history: Trivial events that have no 
general significance, full chronologies, genealogies of kings, enlarged de- 
scriptions of military campaigns, etc.; dangerous discussion of religious 
movements and of recent and contemporary history; the giving of condensed 
‘notes or epitomized statements, etc. 


‘VII. Geography. 


The special object of the study of Geography is to prepare the teacher 
_to show man’s place in the world and to extend his control over the 
“forces of nature. This subject and Nature Study and Elementary Science 
occupy a fundamental position in the course of studies; a knowledge of them 
enables man to interpret new experiences, to understand the experiences of 
others, and to adapt himself to new conditions. The course includes the 
following topics:— 
A review from the pedagogical standpoint of the study of the earth’s 
surface and the changes wrought thereon by various agencies, of the earth’s 
relation to other heavenly bodies (astronomy), of the weather and climate 
(meteorology), of its plant and animal life (biology), of its mineral pro- 
ducts (mineralogy), of its rock-formations (eeology), and, above all, of man’s 
relation to the rest of the world (commercial and political); also mathemati- 
cal geography. | 
ia Methods: Fundamental principles; causes and effects; the analytic, 
synthetic; inductive, deductive, topical and other methods, advantages and 
_ disadvantages of each; common mistakes and how to avoid them; study be- 
gins with home locality and extends therefrom; proper use of maps and 


‘ 


globes; scales of maps and projections; right order of topics in teaching a 
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country or continent; danger of too great detail; relation to history; specia 
importance of preparation by the teacher. a 

Aids to Teaching: Maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawing, natural 
objects, specimens of products, lantern slides, stereopticon views; representa= 
tion through modelling and through map-drawing; weather observations and 
records; simple geographical experiments; geographical excursions, value 
and management; inter-school correspondence; value of reference hbrary, 
books of travel, etc. & 


VIII. Nature Study and School Gardens. 


The object of Nature Study is the same as in Geography, with, in addi- 
tion, the development of sympathy for those plants and animals that are 
beneficial to mankind. It is the foundation of Geography, dealing with the 
phenomena with which children have personal experience during school 
life. The school garden should be the centre of the work. 1 7 

The pedagogical value of Nature Study is fourfold: (1) It develops the 
senses; (2) through the senses, it furnishes material for the development of 
the thinking powers; (8) through the gardening activities it develops, no 
only the physical powers, but also by co-operation and ownership, the socia 
sense; (4) it is closely related to Art, Manual Training, Composition, Liter-— 
ature, and Arithmetic, making these subjects more interesting and profit-_ 
able. q 


ea 


(1) The course includes the following topics :— 


(2) The pedagogical views of the subject, including the character and 
scope of Nature Study, its adaptability to the tendencies and needs of the 
child, the special purposes to be kept in view in the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and the general method of presentation. % 

(6) The study of special topics dealing with the materials of Nature’ 
Study and illustrating methods of presentation in all grades of the Public 
School. These topics should be typical and should be selected from the 
ates grades and departments of the Public School course of Nature. 

tudy. a 
(c) Discussion of the bases for the selection of material suitable for each — 
of the: Public School grades, including outlines worked out for these grades; 
supplementary materials, such as stories, literature collections, etc. an 

Frequent excursions should be made to available localities where mater-— 
lals may be studied in their natural environments and relations. ft 

(2) Students should be required to make collections of different kinds for 
their own extended observation and study, and to enable them to direct as 
teachers the practical side of nature work. The nature of the collections will 
be regulated by the kind of school in which the student will likely teach; — 
rural teachers should make collections of weeds, weed seeds, economic plants, — 
plant diseases, injurious and beneficial insects, etc.; urban teachers, of fac- — 
tory products, garden flowers, etc. 4 

(3) The subject of School Gardening should be dealt with as a part of — 
the general Nature Study course, and presented in three main divisions: 

(2) The pedagogical views of the subject as under Nature Study above; © 
its relation to home gardening. 4 

(6) Class-room work: Exercises and lessons showing the use of garden 
practice and knowledge in the subjects of Art, Literature, Arithmetic, Agri- 
culture, etc.; discussion of. organization, equipment, school gardening asso- 


ciations, etc. =) 
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bw) Practical: Practice in planning and plotting a garden; visits to 
ools to see children at work; planning school grounds for tree planting 
im accordance with the principles of landscape gardening; preparation and 
planting of experimental plots in the school grounds to illustrate the bene- 
fits of rotation, fertilizing, spraying, mulching, etc.; visits to adjacent 
farms where experiments under the direction of the Ontario Agricultural and 
Experimental Union may be seen. 


u Books of Reference. 
Agriculture and Horticulture in Rural and Village Public Schools 
and School Gardens.. (Departmental Circular, No. 18.) 
Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Dearness’ How to Teach Nature Study. 
Silcox and Stevenson’s Nature Study. 


X. Elementary Science. 


__ The object of the course in Elementary Science is the more systematic 
nd scientific study of natural and physical phenomena than is attempted in 
onnection with the more general and elementary department of Nature 
tudy. The course includes :— 

__ A comprehensive and practical review of the course in Elementary 
cience prescribed for the Fifth Form of the Public School with the pur- 
ose of acquiring a more accurate knowledge of facts and a more definite 
rasp and appreciation of general principles. This review should be car- 
ed on through both class-room discussions and laboratory work, with the 
mphasis on the laboratory side. Students should become familiar with 
ethods of experimentation and should attain skill in instrumental manipul- 
ation. They should also be required to keep neat and accurate records of 


all observations and experimental work. 


by Methods of teaching the Natural and Physical Sciences: The meaning 
and value of observation and experimentation, the relation of inductive to 
deductive methods of investigation, the place of class-room discussion, de- 
Mmonstration by the teacher, laboratory work by the pupil, the use of note- 
books and text-books. : 


bi The construction of simple apparatus. (See Manual Training course. ) 


- Note.—In both the Nature Study and the Elementary Science course 
the subject matter of the Biology receives more attention than that of the 


Physics and Chemistry, which are subjects of the July Entrance Examina- 
tion. 


AK. Arithmetic. - 


The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to prepare the teacher 
‘to familiarize his pupils with the processes of arithmetic, so that they may 
apply them readily and accurately in making such calculations as. their 
Tuture life may render necessary; also to employ it effectively as a means of 
logical training. The course includes the following topics :— 
Inductive and deductive methods of treatment, their relation, the use 
of text books and of the prescribed apparatus; the importance of training in 
accuracy and speed in computation; danger of over-emphasizing the value 
of arithmetic as a means of logical training. | 

_ Origin and Nature of Number: The history of the develonment of 
arithmetic; the nature of number; the origin of number as a result of the 
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necessity for the valuation or limitation of quantity. by measurement; the 
unit—its nature and use. i” 
Arithmetical Operations: Counting; concrete objects used; measuring 
with standard units; numbers from 1 to 10; from 10 to 20, oe ; number 
pictures; notation and numeration ; addition—tables, grading of exercises 
devices to secure accuracy and rapidity; subtraction—by decomposition, 
equal additions, by complementary additions; multiplication—relatio 0 
und difference from addition, tables, grading of exercises, factors; division 
—relation to multinlication and subtraction, short division, long division, 
factoring, division by factors; cancellation; measure; multiples. 7 
Fraetions: Notation, Aen cent interpretations therece: how and whet on 

to be introduced; rules for operations deduced and applied ; decimal frae. 
tions—correspondence of methods of numeration, notation, and operations 
with those of integers; recurring decimals. : 

| Applied Arithmetic: (a) Oral arithmetic, its importance, place and 


(6) Problems, their value, essentials of proper See UG the ‘‘unitary 
method’’ discussed. 


(c) Method of teaching and avisigdde er one svete! dincotumbo® °C 
mission, insurance, taxes, interest, discount, stocks, exchange ; table of weigh 
and measures; the metric system ; mensutation: sabhiding (a) the areas of 4] 
rectangle, the triangle, the parallelogram, and the circle, and_ Ages ote val : 
of the rectangular solids the bhatt ngs and the- se Gelaae root. 


XI. Aldebrad 


The special object of the course in Algebra i is the same as finee in 
metic, having regard to the fact that algebra. 1s arithmetic Benerehges 
course (a short one) includes the following topics: fe 


When and how to be introduced; its nature and. scope; mes Telok i 
arithmetic; a comparison of the nature and | application. of its symbols and 
operations swith those of arithmetic; the equation as.a means. of, connect 
the subject with arithmetic and. of jritroducing: its symbols; the. OFIg IRD aD 
explanation of algebraical symbols. ff 
The use of induction, deduction, and Pathernetical PAhgiacal 1D, nieledd a. 
Methods of teaching algebraic notation, addition, subtraction, DARED i- 
cation, division, formule, factoring, measures, multiples, fractions, 4 
“The equation—its nature; identities; the solution of equations of one and 
of two unknowns, and of easy ‘quadratics : the mathematical axioms emplo j 
in these solutions: the interpretation of results; the equation applied to the 
solution of problems; comparison, where possible, of algebraic and arith: 
metical solutions. 
Testing algebraic operations by “‘checking;’ 
geometry simple graphs. 


») 


application “of algebra 1 0 


KER ES Geometry. 


The special object of the. course in Geometry is to enable the teacher. te 
train the reasoning powers of his pupils by inductive and deductive ee 
The course (a short one) includes the following topics: . : 

The nature and scope of the subject; the history of. the « deteloom of 


CT 


ithe inductive Course for sapitlend 
Method of introducing the definitions. 
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_ The use of simple instruments, compasses, protractor, divider and set 
quare, in the measurement of lines and angles; the construction of lines and 
angles of given magnitude and the construction of geometrical figures. 

He The inductive method of proving some of the leading propositions of 
| Euclid, through the accurate construction of figures; the deductive application 
of principles as they are reached through induction. 

i Throughout the course, accuracy in construction to be insisted upon as 
co-ordinate with exactness of thought. 


errr. Writing and Bookkeeping. 
| _ The pupil should write with ease a good, legible hand. To secure this 
-end the teacher-in-training himself requires adequate instruction and prac- 
| tice-as well as a concurrent course in methodology. The course (a short one) 
includes the following: 
Historic methods of teaching writing; copying methods; constructive 
“methods; styles of writing in use at different periods. 
iy Penholding; position at the desk; position of the paper; the proper for- 
‘mation of the small and the capital letters; the proper formation of the fig- 
/ ures; continued practice from the beginning in the various movement exer- 
: ccises, to ensure an easy and free motion in writing. 
Writing taught with reading, the making of the figures with arithmetic; 
‘use of headlines and of copybooks; use of blank paper; its ruling; value of 
transcription, dictation, and composition in teaching writing: use of the 
blackboard to teach the correct form of each letter singly and in combination; 
_ how general and individual faults are corrected; the formation of a charac- 
teristic hand’; how to deal with pupils having some physical disability. 
y After the teacher-in-training has mastered in class the proper formation 
of the letters, etc., and the movement exercises, the teacher requires him to_ 
hand in from time to time exrcises for criticism until his handwriting is 
satisfactory. 

A brief review of the Lower School course in Bookkeeping, also affording 
‘actice in writing. 


pr 
x1 TV. Art Work. 


The fundamental. principle to le kept in view in the Art course is that, 
b Besides being a means of esthetic culture, Art. Work is a mode of expression 
and is of great value in other subjects of the course. The teacher is prepared 
) accordingly. The Art Work should be closelv connected with Nature Study, 
| Geography, Literature, Manual Training, etc, The course includes the fol- 
| prrne topics : 


eet): Representation. 


Freehand Drawing: How to use the various mediums, pencil, charcoal, 
crayons, ink, with pen or brush; the drawing of common flat objects such as 
leaves, grasses, brooms, shovels, saws, hammers in an appropriate, medium; 
the eatin D of common spherical, cylindrical, and rectangular solids, ‘Mus: 
trating the principles of freehand perspective; the grouping of objects; simple 
landscapes from nature and imagination; illustration of games, occupations, 
“hursery rhymes and stories; pose drawing; drawing from casts. 

Blackboard Drawing : The use of white, black, and coloured crayons on 

the blackboard and on large pieces of paper; rapid illustrative sketches to 
aid in the teaching of all subjects: blackboard drawing specially important © 
to the teacher. 


TP 
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(2) Water Colours. 


Theory of Colour: The solar spectrum; the six standard colours, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet; the intermediate hues, red- -orange, 
yellow-orange, yellow- -green, blue-green, blue-violet and red- violet; the tints — 
and shades of each colour in graduated scales; the pigmentary theory; prim- 
ary, secondary, and tertiary colours; complementary colours; colour pon A 
dominant, analogous, and complementary: the neutral maliie scale. # 

DP ayiner The making and applying of graduated and uniform washeaa 
the representation in colour, neutral values, and sepia, of leaves, grasses, — 
flowers, fruits, trees, insects, pet animals, birds and common objects; the 
grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and imagination; ele-~ 
mentary composition of pictures. i’ 


(3) Decorative Design. 


The principles that determine the rhythm, balance, and harmony of — 
tones, measures, and shapes; borders, surface designs, designing of Christmas — 
cards, programmes, book covers; lettering ; designs to be done in neutral valugl 
Areband/then carried aut ah colour e 

(4) A short course outlining the development of architecture and orna-_ 
ment, to be taken up in four lectures illustrated with pictures and lantern b 
slides. i 

How to study a picture; the critical study of a few masterpieces of 
painting. 


Book of Reference. . 5 
Teat-books of Art Education; 8 eck The Prang Educational Co., © 
Boston. : 


XV. Manual Training. 


The special object of the course in Manual Training is to prepare the © 
teacher to make all his work more permanent and valuable by introducing — 
systematically the element of motor activity, a necessary factor in mental’ 5; 
development. It also develops industrial intelligence and a general appre- — 
ciation of beauty and excellence, besides having an important practical value. 
The course includes the following topics : 


The importance of motivation and correlation in hand- one a discussion 
of the ways in which materials and operations may be made to ‘meet. the de: 7 
mands and needs of the child in the different grades of Rural and Urban ~ 
Schools; the principle of the selection of exercises based on the requirements © 
of the school and the home; outlines of courses in the different forms of hand- — 
work. The practical course includes the following with concurrent method- 
ology: 4 

(1) Drawing: Use of drawing instruments; a short course in mechanical — 
drawing with and without ingirumentes ; making ‘blue prints. 4 

(2) Paper and Cardboard Work: Paper folding and cutting; bookbind- 
ing, simple repair of books; trimming and mounting of pictures. q 

(3) Modelling: Mateeals used for modelling and how these are ee, ; a 
modelling natural forms; plotting; modelling as a means of teaching geo- 
graphical concepts; supplementing observation of the topography of school q 
. neighborhood; supplementing word pictures in readers, etc.; models used in — 
conjunction with drawing, etc., in teaching principles of design. a 
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(a Woodwork: Tools and how to keep them in good working order; 
| ening: 2 a short course in bench work; uses of woods and their suitability | 
to such uses; methods of wood finishing. 

© The construction of simple forms of school apparatus in wood, metal, 
t Blass, and their combinations. 

_ Co-operative exercises in the above forms of work. 


| XVI. Household Science. 


| The pedagogical object of the course in Household Science is largely the 
/ same as that of the Manual Training course, of which it is a form, the prac- 
| tical value being, however, different. The course includes the following 
‘topics, with concurrent methodology : 
(1) The Home: Purpose; use, furnishing, and care of each room; meth- 

ods of cleaning; ventilation. 

— (2) Foods: Elements of foods required by the body; digestion of these; 
analysis of common foods—milk, eggs, meat, fruit, vegetables, cereals; eect 
of heat on these as to food ae dizestibiliey, wad flavour. 
(8) Cookery: Principles of combustion; care of stoves ; fuels; principles 
i and practice of each method of cooling boiling, simmering, pron naaie steep- 
ing, toasting, broiling, frying, baking, etc.; food combinations: flour mix- 
tures; lightening agents used in these; table service. 
: (4) Bacteriology: Occurrence and her itae of bacteria; sanitation based 

on this knowledge;. preservation of foods. 
] (5) Needle Work: A study of each stitch on different textures and 

fabrics; application of these in making simple articles, as bags, aprons, hand- 
Re crchiers, needle-cases, towels, etc.; mending, darning, patching, using dif- 
ferent inne and faite button-hole making, sewing on buttons, hooks 
and eyes; colour combinations; taking measurements and drafting patterns; 
“making dolls’ clothes; making simple garments and underclothing. 


XVII. Music. 
: Music is a means of self-expression and of cultivating taste. The teacher 
is prepared accordingly. The course includes the following topics: 


. (1) Tune: Practice in singine from the Staff and Tonic-Solfa modulators ; 
‘intervals of average difficulty, contained in the eee diatonic scales; modu- 
lation from any given key to its attendant keys, viz.: its Relative Minor, and 
‘its Dominant and Subdominant, with their Relative Minors. 
_ (2) Time: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or compound 
Duple, Triple, or Quadruple times; the pulse as the unit of measurement in 
time, with its divisions into halves, quarters, or thirds in varied combina- 
tion. 
(3) Ear Training: Development of the power to recognize by ear, and to 
meee the tonal and rhythmic of short musical phrases, when sung or 
played. 
: (4) Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production; vowel forma- 
tion; enunciation of consonants ; breath control; correct intonation; and the 
equalization of the various registers of the voice. 
3 (5) Songs: The study of songs suited to the requirements of pupils in all 
grades of Pubhe and* Separate Schools, with special attention to development 
of power in musical expression; the study of part songs of recognized merit, 
arranged for adult voices. 
ye (6) Notation: Elements of notation, both Staff and Tonic-Solfa; the 
Bormation of the Major and Minor diatonic scales; elements of modulation 
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; ay 
and transposition; analytical study of the elements of musical Form, from 
the simple phrase to the complete sentence. : \ 
(7) Vocal Physiology: Comparison of abdominal, intercostal, and cl: 
icular breathing; the larynx; action of the vocal chords in the producti 
of the various vocal registers; influence of the mouth and nasal cavities 
vocal resonance and vowel quality. 4 
(8) Methods: The application of pedagogical principles to the teaching 
of music in schools is made systematically. and a practical knowledge ot 
recognized systems of teaching the Staff and Tonic-Solfa notations is ac 
quired; also of the relative importance of the Staff and Tonic-Solfa syste 
in school music teaching, and the grading of musical studies concurrently 
with the foregoing course. 4 


VELL Physiology, Hygiene, and First Ard. 


The object of these courses is to enable the teacher to care for his owr 
and his pupils’ health and to develop in the community right notions of the 
conditions of health. ‘Q 

(1) School Hygiene. . | 

Air and Ventilation. (See School Management.) 4 

Contagious and Infectious Diseases: Common facts of bacteriology, hoy 
to detect existence of common infectious and contagious diseases; modes of 
preventing spread of these diseases; duty of the teacher. Spinal curvature 
adaptation of seats and desks; school architecture; grounds and furnishings. 
Fire escapes and fire appliances, fire drill. (See also School Management.) 

(2) Personal Hygiene. a 

Definition and objects of hygiene. 

The framework of the body. 

Physiology of respiration and circulation. 

Digestive system: Foods; care of the teeth. - 

Temperance: Hffects of alcohol, tobacco, etc. a 

Physical exercise and measurements, abuse of exercise, record breaking 
over-strain, etc. a 

Mental exercise; study; rules regarding mental work, irregular and over- 
work, mental strain and worry, neurasthenia. . 

Bathing; clothing, cloak-rooms. °  - 

The eye: Its physiolegy and hygiene; lighting; myopia, and presbyopia; 
affections produced by improper accommodation; colour blindness; the black- 
board tests for defective eyesight. . 

The ear and throat: Physiology and hygiene of the ear, the nose, the 
throat and voice; ear and throat troubles causing dullness in pupils; tests fo: 
defective hearing and breathing. | K 

(3) First Aid. 


Accidents and emergencies until the doctor comes; fainting, suffocatio 


im 


ie 
drowning, hemorrhage, fractures and dislocations, venomous stings, poiso n= 
ing, frost-bites, sunstroke and heat-stroke, burns, bandaging. 
(4) Sanitary Legislation. 
Public health; duties of teachers. 
Book of Reference: 
Knight’s Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. 


XIX. Physical Culture. | 


The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to enable the 
teacher to make proper provision for the physical training of the pupils. ‘At 
includes, as a basis, Physiology and Hygiene (School and Personal). It pre- 
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eres and directs rational forms of exercises for the vA aneent and main- 
enance of health, the development of a symmetrical body, and the formation 
yf habits of grace and ease in muscular movement. To this end the teacher- 
' 1-training should be made familiar with the German, Swedish, French 
HDelsarte), and American systems of physical training. The course includes : 
_ Breathing exercises; running, hopping, quick walking. 

_ Leg exercises: Standing positions, Fiduca stride, ete.; standing 
ith flexions of ankle and knee; fall-outs; charges; Fencing positions and 
zeelings. 

_ Arm exercises: Starting position hands at side, at shoulders, at thrust, 
upward bend, at formal bend; movements of raising, swinging, rotation, 
cling, flexion, and intension. 

~ Neck and trans exercises: Flexion, extension, and rotation. 

Free exercises: All the simpler forms from fundamental positions; also 
mpound movements of two parts in the same, opposite and right-angled 
rections. 

Tactics : Facings and stenvings; marching in various formations of rank, 
le, column, etc.; fancy steps, follow and change steps, etc.; running. 
Special exervises for correcting the individual effects that may be found 
mong children. 

a Recreative gymnastics, or gymnastic games; indoor and outdoor games. 


, 


XX. School Law and Regulations. 


The Ontario School Law and Regulations so far as they deal with the 
ities and obligations of teachers and pupils (a short course). 


ax I. Morals and Manners. 


_ The special object of the course in Morals and Manners is to enable the 
eacher to deal with the courses in these subjects in the school programme, 
e immediate object of which is the formation of character, including proper 
nduct towards others. The course (a short one) includes the following 
pics: 

| (1) Morals: Duties to oneself; purity, health, honour; self-control, self- 
eliance, generosity, truthfulness, good taste, eulivration of will power, 
onomy, moral value of work, etc.; duties in school: punctuality, neatness, 
der, etc.; duties in the hottie ; respect for parents, consideration for other 
‘elatives, the weak, the aged, etc.; duty to others generally: honesty, cour- 
ay charity, ler tied: justice, etc. - duties to the lower animals: kindness, 
.; duties to our country: patriotism, obedience to law, etc. 

‘(2) Manners: At home, at school, in the street, in public places, etc. 


Provincial Model Schools. 


im «17.—(1) The terms of a Provincial Model Schools shall correspond with 
those of the Public Schools in cities. The hours of study shall be from 9.30 
m. to 12 m., and from 1.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m., unless otherwise determined 
vy the Principal The regulations of the Eiduoation Department with regard 
0 pupils and teachers in Public Schools shall apply to the teaching staff and 
0 pupils of the Model Schools, subject to any modifications that may be 
nade from time to time by the Minister of Education. 
if (2) The Head Master of each Model School and the Director of the Pro- 
‘incial Kindergarten shall act under the direction of the Principal of the 
) ee School to which their respective departments are attached, and shall 
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also for the accuracy and usefulness of the lessons conducted by the teache 
in-training. 
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The Kindergarten. 


seventeen years of age and who has not Junior eae eaten or who 7 
not spent at least three years in a High School. Any person who has take: 


ant’s certificate. (Reg. 54. rik 


(2) Any person who attends a Kindergarten for one year and passes 
examinations prescribed by the Education Department shall be entitled t 
an Assistant’s certificate. The holder of an Assistant’s certificate, or th 
holder of a: Second Class Provincial certificate shall, on attending a Proviz 
cial Kindergarten one year and on passing the prescribed examinations, | 
entitled to a Director’s certificate. (Reg. 55.) 


(3) The examination of Directors shall include Psychology and the Gen- 
eral Principles of Froebel’s System; History of Education; Theory and Prae 
tice of the Gifts and Occupations; Mutter and Kose-Lieder; Botany ant 
Natural History; Miscellaneous Topics, including discipline and methods 0 
morning talks, each 100; Practical Teaching, 500: Book-work, 400. Ther 
shall also be a sessional examination in Music, Drawing and Physical Cultur 
to be reported by the Principal to the examiners at the final examination 
The examination for Assistants shall include the Theory and Practice a th 
Gifts (two papers); Theory and Practice of the Occupations (one paper); Mis 
cellaneous Topics, including the general principles of Froebel’s oe an 
their application to songs and games; Elementary Science, morning talks an 
discipline (one paper), each paper, 100; Book-work, 400. “Any Director send- 
ing up candidates to the examination Pee Assistants’ certificates shall certify 
His the Pease-work and Modelling have been satisfactorily completed. (Reg. 

6 ¥ 
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Norr.—The Kindergarten Courses and Regulations will be amended be: 
fore next session. : 


December, 1907. 
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LLABUS OF THE PROFESSIONAL SuMMER ScHooL, 1908, SECOND Session, Nor- 
~ mat ScHoon STANDARD FOR MEMBERS OF THE Roman CatHorttic RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES UNDER Srotion 4 or “An ACT RESPECTING THE QUALIFICA- 
TIons oF CERTAIN TEACHERS,’ OF 1907, AND FOR HOLDERS OF PERMANENT 
THirp Ciass Pustic ScHooL CERTIFICATES. 
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[Circular No. 61 (2).] 
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PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 


BIS 


GQ. I. Application for admission to this Summer School must be made on 
or before March Ist, 1908. As soon as possible thereafter, the locality of the, 
school will be announced. The session will begin on Monday, July 6th, at 


p-m., and end on Wednesday, August oth. 
ee II. Into this school will be admitted the following : 


(a) Members of the Roman Catholic Religious Communities under sec- 
i. of “An Act respecting the Qualifications of Certain Teachers,’’ of 
07. 
(b) Holders of permanent Third Class Certificates, whether Public or 
Separate School teachers, in accordance with the following regulation: “The 
Minister of Education may grant Second Class Interim Certificates to holders 

of permanent professional Third Class Certificates who attend the course and — 
ass the final examination of the professional Summer School, of Normal 
chool standard, to be held in 1908, who also pass the final examinations in 
roups I. and IJ. and an examination in the subjects of Group IIT. of the 
Yormal Schools, and whose success and ability as-teachers have been certified 
40, before they attend the Summer School, by the Inspector under whom they 
Jast taught.”’ . 

Candidates for Second Class Certificates under the foregoing regulation 
who are actually engaged in teaching may take the Normal School examina- 
tions in Groups I., II. and III. in the same year or in different years. If 


taken in different years, candidates must make 40 per cent. of the marks for 


each subject and 60 per cent. of the total in the group or groups so taken. 


(See Normal School Syllabus of Studies.) 
(ce) A limited number of other applicants who desire merely to improve 
their professional qualifications. 


& III. The staff of this Summer School will assume as follows: : 
(a) That each teacher-in-training has studied carefully at least those por- 
tions of the books recommended for reference, which treat of the topics 
enumerated in the following courses in the Science of Education, the History 
of Education, and School Organization and Management. 

e (b) That the academic work in each subject taken up under Special 
Methodology, below, has been carefully reviewed by each teacher-in-training. 
m (c) That the professional work of the Model Schools or. the Summer 
‘School of 1907, as the case may be, has been carefully reviewed. 


ay LY... For certain of the subjects in the Public School Programme of 
Studies, no provision has been made under Special Methodology in this Sum- 
mer School course. Summer Schools, open to all, are held each year, in most 
of these subjects, at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Ifa sufficient number apply, a Special Summer School 
‘in Art, Nature Study, Science, and Manual Training, will be held at Toronto 
in 1909, for members of the Roman Catholic Religious Communities who 


teach in the Separate Schools. 


~ 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. yeti ne 


The object of a course in the Science of Education is tu provide th 
teacher with a working conception of the nature of education which will b 
useful to him in forming ideals and determining procedure, to give him ¢ 
rational basis for intelligently evaluating and selecting subject matter an 
methods of instruction, and to improve natural tact and skill through th 
acquisition of experience, with the least expenditure of time and energy. Th 
present course includes Applied Psychology, Child Study, and General Metho 
dology. : % 


Introduction. (Three lessons.) | 


(1) The Aim of Education: Stated in its most general terms; stateme 1 
and criticism of the chief current definitions of education; individual anc 
sucial phases of education. ; a 

(2) Lhe Function of the School in Education: Its relation to the othe 
social institutions, the home, the church, the state, the vocation. f 


Ty Apaited Psychology. (Twenty lessons.) 


, Bs, 
Special attention shall be given to the pedagogical conclusions to be de- 
rived from the psychological principles considered. ‘I'he course, which ig 
intended to be a simple and practical one, shall include the discussion of the 
following topics: ? | P| 

(1) Psychology: Field of psychology; methods of psychological enquiry; 
the use of psychology to the teacher. _ . | 

(2) Habit: Automatic and reflex action; primary instincts; development 
of reflexes; formation of habits and the development of motor control; the 
relation of habit to will; the intellectual and ethical aspects of habit. | 

(3) Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention: 
forms of attention; discrimination; association; interest, its nature and rela 
tion to attention; methods of securing and retaining attention; obstacles t 
attention. a 

(4) Apperception and Retention: Meaning of the terms; their relation; 
mental assimilation, growth and development. s : 4 

(5) Sensation: Distinctive’ characteristics of sensation; relation of sensa- 
tion to knowledge; neural basis of sensation; classification of sensations. 

(6) Perception: Distinctive characteristics of perception; genesis and. 
development of perception; training of perception and formation of habits of 
observation. | 

(7) Imagination: Conditions of re-presentation; distinctive characteris- 
tics of imagination; relation of image to idea; mode of operation of imagina- 
tion; reproductive imagination, productive imagination; training of imagina- 
tion. 7 a 


aes 


(8) Memory: Distinctive characteristics of memory; conditions of rete n= 
tion, recall, recognition; training and development of memory processes. — NM 
(9) Conception: Distinctive characteristics of conception; relation of 
concept and image; the function of language in the formation of concepts. — 
(10) Judgment and Reasoning: Distinctive characteristics of judgment; 
relation of concept and judgment; the distinctive characteristics of reason- 
ing; training in judgment of reasoning. , | ‘a 
(11) Affective Hlements of Consciousness: Elementary forms of affec- 
tion; affection in its relation to sensation, perception, imagination, memory, 
and reasoning. | é i 
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_ (12) Emotion: Distinctive characteristics of emotion; conditions of 
otional development; classification of emotions; training of emotions. 

(13) Development of the Will: Impulsive and volitional acts distin- 
oa distinctive characteristics of volition; definition of character; means 
sf character development. 


Book of Reference. 
Angell’s Psychology. 


II. Child Study. (Five lessons.) 


——. Be a 
Set eee ee 


Child Study enables the teacher-in-training to adapt intelligently his 
Peshods in each subject to the child’s mind at the different stages of its 
growth. The course includes the following topics: 

_ (1) The scope of Child Study; methods of investigation; importance to 
the teacher of the study of the child mind. 

- (2) Physical growth and development during infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence. 

_ (8) Mental development during the above periods. 

(4) Individual difference in children. 


Pi III. General Methodology. (Twenty-five lessons.) 


The course in General Methodology forms a basis for the courses in 
Special Methodology’? The course includes the following topics: 


_ (1) The Problem of General Method: The relation of general method 
to special methods and to teaching devices; the relation of method to subject 
matter. uf 

m (2) The Doctrine of Interest: The relation of the child’s interest to his 
Native instincts and capacities; the relation of interest to self-activity; the 
use of interest in the school-room. 

(8) The Principle of Correlation: Based on the unitary character of ex- - 
perience; illustrations of the use of the principle in sclfool work; the theory 
of concentration or the grouping of all the subjects of the curriculum about 
a central one; examination of various plans for correlation and concentration. 
. (4) Individual and General Noteons: Their relation to each other, the 
processes by which each is developed ; the principle of apperception. 

_ (5) Impression and Expression: Their interpendence; importance of this 
interdependence as the hasis for the constructive side of school work; its bear- 
ing upon the development of character. 

— (6) Types of Recitation: The development lesson, the drill lesson, the 
Teview lesson, etc.; mental processes involved in each; value of each type. 

(7) The Pia of the Recitation: Adjustment to the needs and the capac- 
ities of the pupils; relation to previous work; statement and criticism of the 
“five formal steps’? of the Herbartians. 

— (8) Teaching Devices: Use of questioning in the development of indi- 
vidual and general notions; right and wrong methods-of questioning ; examina- 
tion of the so-called Socratic method; answers; qualities of a good answer; 

treatment of faulty answers; mistakes 1 in dealing with answers; illustrations: 


a office and value; by objects and by words; use of the blackboard: 


— Book of Reference. 
Bagley’s The Educative Process. 


Frey Wry 
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Special eel eal SL (Sixty lessons.) 


The books to be studied as a preparation for and in connection with the 
following courses are those now in use in the Public and High Schools. — 
The courses, as defined below, contain both information and topics for 
discussion. ‘To the latter the master shall devote most of his attention ; and, | 
owing to the short time at his disposal, he shall give directions and sugges- 
tions as to future work after he has dealt with general and essential principles. 
Occasionally, also, when he considers it judicious, he shall use the teachers- 
in-training as a class for illustrative purposes. > a 
The object of the courses is to enable the teacher- mate to adapt 


aim Of education, ‘The BG aim of each ek in the programme ee 
with below is also stated in general terms. Such statements enable the 


teacher to evaluate and select details. 


I. Language and Composition. 


The special aim of the course in Language and Composition is to prepare 
the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write good English as a fixed, 
unconscious habit. The course includes the following topics: x 


An adequate knowledge of the mother-tongue the foundation of educa- 
tion. 4 
The nature of language, and the connection between language and 
thought; every lesson a means of training in language; much of the best 
language training incidental; the habit of speaking and writing good Eng- 
lish to be formed unconsciously by reading good literature and assoviating 
with those who speak good English, also by the teacher’s critical oversight 4 
the influence of the teacher’s own language and the importance of libraries 
for supplementary reading; the influences opposed to good usage; common 
faults and how to deal with them; steady, unremitting attention by the teacher 
in the school and in the play- ground essential; criticism by pupils and teach- 
ers, its value and dangers; how to make pupils self-critical. ’ 

Composition of two kinds: oral and written; both to be taught in clasal 
answers, and in a systematic series of special exercises: oral composition 
throughout: special utilization of oral work in the early stages, written as 
soon as the pupil has attained proficiency in the méchanics of writing; 
materials for both kinds; the content of lesson to be of worth and of interest 
to the pupils; familiar talks to encourage freedom and fluency in speech; the 
reproduction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, biographies, etc., which 
have a vocabulary and idiom similar to those of ordinary speech; relative 
value of reading and of telling stories, etc., for reproduction; use of imagina- 
tion ; transition from reproduction to originality: personal experiences, real 
and imaginary; stories from pictures; developing themes from minor inci- 
dents; extending the pupils’ vocabulary : value of memorizing poetry and F 
prose; comparative value of verse and prose; how to memorize. | 

Connection between oral and written composition; value of their com- 
bination in the same lesson; written sentence work; when to introduce it;_ 
aims to be kept in view; the ‘value of transcription ; paraphrasing, transposi- 
tion, change of construction, interchange of direct and indirect narration, 
orammatical equivalents ; paragraph compositions; the whole composition; 
the choice of topics; gathering, selecting, and arranging material; the value 
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# topical outlines; the arrangement of paragraphs in a composition; use of 
Beces: letter-writing with special attention to form and style. 

_ How to teach the mechanics of written composition; capitals, punctua- 
fon and quotation marks, abbreviations, etc. 

4 Lesson Procedure: Planning the composition; use of the blackboard ; 
compositions written in school, supervision and aid during writing; home- 
ork, how to provide therefor ; ‘how to correct school and home compositions ; 
the value of re-writing. 


Il. Reading. 


~ The special object of the course in reading is to prepare the teacher to 
train his pupils to get the writer’s thoughts and feelings (intelligent reading) 
and to communicate them to the listener so that he may appreciate them 
(ntelligible reading). The course includes the following topics : 

The pupil’s ability to interpret words limited by his experience; his pre- 
‘vious preparation; relation of idea, sound, and printed symbols; the forma~ 
tion of accurate visual and auditory impressions: constant necessity for con- 
‘necting the printed symbol directly with the idea; interpretative reading; 
expression as conditioned by the t thought and by the presence of the person 
to whom it is addressed; criticism by teachers and by pupils; function and 
value of model reading, silent reading, sight reading, dramatic’ reading, elo- 
eution, declamation; devices for securing rapid word recognition; devices for 
‘securing natural expression; the pupil’s use of the dictionary ; common faults 
‘on the part of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; importance 
of training in reading and the principles of vocal expression to pupil’s ordin- 
ary speech and general culture. 

| The first stage in teaching reading deals with the sentence, word, phonic, 

alphabetical methods; their advantages and disadvantages; importance of a 
combination of methods; criticism of devices that fix attention upon word 
forms rather than thought: drill on troublesome words at periods apart from 
the reading exercise; use of script in print at the first, transition from script 
to print; use of blackboard; the picture and its uses; seat exercises. The 
second stage deals with reading for thought and pleasure with some freedom ; 

use of primers, blackboards, and supplementary readers; increased attention 
to expression; value of imitative reading at this stage; training the ear to 
the beauty of language through the rhythm and music of poetry; word-drill 
continued. The ob} ects of the advanced stage are to give the pupil the power 
to communicate in an effective and pleasing manner the thoughts which he 
has been trained to extract for himself from the printed page; to create and 
foster a taste for good literature. 

The necessity for attention to the principles of vocal expression; time, 
‘inflection, pitch, force, quality, pause, phrasing, emphasis, stress; and to. 
exercises “for rendering the organs of speech subservient to the Pil vests 
ization, articulation, breathing, development of chest and lungs, vocal train- 
fess for pure tone; the connection between the reading lesson and the singing 
esson. 


III. Spelling. 


The special object of the course of spelling is to prepare the teacher to 
secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expression. The course 
includes the following topics: 

‘The relation of spelling to other subjects; special relation to writing and 
to reading; teaching spelling, not merely testing ; incidental teaching ; selec- 
tion of material; right grouping of words; causes of bad spelling; the age and 
mental status of pupils as conditions of good spelling. 

we 
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Appeals to the eye, to the ear, by training the muscular sense—separately | 
or in combination; oral spelling, transcription, sight spelling, memory spell ul 
ing, and word building—advantages and disadvantages of each; spelling | 
rules; value, how taught; relation of the reading lesson to spelling words | 
therein: use of the board, of the dictionary, of the spelling book; requirements 
on the part of the teacher; detection and correction of errors, re-writing; | 
value of spelling drills and reviews, and how to conduct them; need of vary- | 
ing method. ey z 


IV. Literature. 


The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher © 
to create in his pupils a taste for good literature while broadening their know-~ 
ledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them to appreciate the beauty — 
and power of artistic expression of thought and feeling. The course includes | 
the following topics: si sy . 

The nature and elements of literature; restricted meaning for elementary © 
classes; importance of the study in the development of character; its value 
in the cultivation of the imagination and taste; main object the comprehen- 
sion of the meaning; futility of attempts to develop formally the critical” 
sense; correlation with the other subjects of the course. | a 

Qualities of literature that appeal to children at different stages; para-_ 
mount importance of selecting material suitable for the different stages of” 
child life; the relative values of prose and poetry; complete wholes versus — 
extracts; teacher’s work with pupils to be oral at first; comparison of the” 
values of reading and telling; pupils to read for themselves as soon as prac- | 
ticable; seat work and home work in literature; the study to be pleasurable, — 
a fundamental condition; special importance of the teacher’s own qualifica-— 
tions; intensive and extensive study; importance and method of memorizing — 
selections; importance of the school library; how to secure the co-operation — 
of the home. a 

Preparation by pupils and teacher; from whole to part, then back to 
whole; purpose and suitability of the introduction; place of the author’s bio- y 
graphy; meaning of words, phrases and sentences, important only as parts of — 
the whole; treatment of figures of speech, etc.; value of oral and written re- | 
production; importance of oral reading of selection after study thereof; 
difficulty of examining in literature; specimen examination questions. 4 

Suggestions as to suitable fairy-tales, fables, nature-stories, poems, etc. ;_ 
value of stories containing some dramatic action, some pleasing personality — 
or incident; the basis of selection, the ends of the child’s emotional nature. — 


= 


V. Grammar. ia 


_ The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher to 
give the pupils a basis for self-criticism in language by developing the prin-— 
ciples of language structure, to secure precision of expression, and to train 
in habits of logical analysis. The course includes the following topics: | 
_ Meaning of English grammar; its relation to speech, composition, read- 
ing, and literature; the use and value of our remaining inflections; English — 
grammar, the logic of English speech; reasons for and against retaining it 
in elementary schools; difficulties inherent in the subject; how to begin it; 
no systematic grammar lessons before Form IV.; the parts important for. 
elementary classes; outline in order of the indispensable portions of the sub- 
ject; the danger of over-emphasizing its value as a means of logical training. : 
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_ Principles to be observed in its teaching; basing it on the concrete; the 
sentence, the starting point; basal value of function; order and method of 
early lessons; value of correct definitions—how to be obtained, how to be 
applied ; analysis and parsing, alm and value of each; value of diagrams; 
ns of classification ; oral and written exercises: value of false syntax ; 
y common mistakes in teaching. 


‘VI. History. 


__-The special object of a course in History is to prepare the teacher to train 
x pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In the elementary 

stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in historical studies, to 
enable the pupils to appreciate the logical sequence of events, and to give 
_ them a knowledge of their civil rights and duties; also to create a love for 
country. The course includes the “following topics : 


ay, 


‘ Topical and chronological methods compared; three stages of historical 
eecng: picture and story stage, the information stage, the intellectual 
_ stage; importance of developing interest; the place and value of local history; 
value of Canadian history, and of British history. since the Elizabethan 
"period; aids and illustrations; value of civics in the different grades; how to 
_ use text-books; the dharscber of supplementary books suited to pupils of 
different grades. 
: Importance of preparation by the teacher; preparation by pupils; oral 
and written recitations; the lecture method in combination with work by 
pupils; use of maps, blackboards, etc. 
Suggestions as to the selection and arrangement of suitable material for 
_ the different grades, such as biographies, customs and habits of people, history 
: of aborigines and pioneers, historical epochs, characteristics of nations, be- 
- ginnings of governments, histories of industries, etc.; the correlation of 
history with geography, reading, and literature; ballads, orations, epics, 
- legends and tales of chivalry, narrative poems, historical novels; the history 
: and significance of the flag. ' 
: Errors to be avoided in teaching History. Trivial events that have no 
general significance, full chronologies, generalogies of kings, enlarged des- 
_ criptions of military campaigns, etc.; dangerous discussion of religious move- 
ments and of recent contemporary history; the giving of condensed notes or 


_ epitomized statements, etc.; the use of cram books. 


4a VII. Geography. 
| The special object of a course in Geography i 1s ito prepare the teacher to 
_ show man’s place in the world and to extend man’s control over the forces 
of nature. This subject and Nature Study and Elementary Science occupy a> 
- fundamental position in the course of studies; a knowledge of them enables 
man to interpret new experiences, to understand the experiences of others, 
and to adapt himself to new conditions. The course includes a definition of 
_ the scope of the subject; also the following topics: 

, Fundamental principles; causes and effects; the analytic, synthetic; in- 
ductive, deductive, topical and other methods, adv antages and disadvantages 
4 of each ; common mistakes and how to avoid them; study begins with home 
{ locality and extends therefrom; proper use of maps and globes; scales of 
maps and projections; order of topics in teaching a country or continent ; 
danger of too great detail; relation to history; special importance of pre- 
3 paration by the teacher. 


} 
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Aids to Teaching: Maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawing, natural 
objects, specimens of products, lantern slides, stereopticon views; representa- 
tions through modelling and through map-drawing ; weather observations and 
records; simple geographical experiments; geographical excursions, value 
and management; inter-school correspondence; value of reference library, 
books of travel, etc. : % 


VIII. Arithmetic. 


The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to prepare the teache 4 
to familiarize his pupils with the processes of arithmetic, so that they may 
apply them readily and accurately in making such calculations as their future” 
life may render necessary; also to employ it effectively as a means of logical 
training. The course includes the following topics: | 3 

The nature of number; the origin of number as a result of the necessity © 
for the valuation or limitation of quantity by measurement; the unit: its” 
nature and use. | 4 

Inductive and deductive methods of treatment, their relation; the use 
of text-books and of the prescribed apparatus; the importance of training in 
accuracy and speed in computation; danger of over-emphasizing the value 
of arithmetic as a means of logical training. a 

Applied Arithmetic: Oral arithmetic, its importance, place, and use;3_ 
problems, their value, essentials of proper solutions; the “unitary method” — 
discussed. i 

Methods of dealing with the most important arithmetical operations in — 
accordance with the requirements of the class. 2 


“IX. Algebra. . : 


The special object of the course in Algebra is the same as that in arith- © 
metic, having regard to the fact that algebra is arithmetic generalized. The 
course includes the following topics: q 

When and how to introduce it; its nature and scope; its relation to_ 
arithmetic; a comparison of the nature and application of its symbols and 
operations with those of arithmetic; the equation as a means of connecting — 
the subject with arithmetic and of introducing its symbols; the origin and 
explanation of alegebraical symbols. 
The use of induction, deduction, and mathematical induction in alge-— 


/ 


bra. 
Testing algebraic operations by “checking ;’’ 
geometry; simple graphs. 
Methods of dealing with the most important algebraic operations in 


accordance with the requirements of the class. / 


application of algebra to 
X.. Geometry. 1 
_ The special object of the course in Geometry is to enable the teacher to 
train the reasoning powers of his pupils by inductive and deductive pro-— 
cesses. The course includes the following topics: 
The nature and scope of the subject; an outline of the development of 
geometry; when geometry should be begun; methods of treatment—induc- 
tive and deductive; the relation of inductive geometry to deductive geome- 
try; the inductive course for beginners. <a 
Method of introducing the definitions. ; 
The use of simple instruments, compasses, protractor, divider and set 
square, in the measurement of lines and angles; the construction of lines and 
angles of given magnitude and the construction of geometrical figures. — 


J 
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- The inductive method of proving a few of the leading propositions of 
Euclid, through the accurate construction of figures; the deductive appli- 
cation of principles as they are reached through induction; accuracy in con- 
B truction coordinate with exactness of thought. 
History of Toney (Fifteen lessons.) 
- The study of the History of Education widens the professional out- . 
‘look and rationalizes school practice through the discussion of the develop- 
ment of educational theories. It interprets such theories and practices in 
their relation to the social ideals and processes of their day and the contin- 
uity of their development, and in the light of the Science of Education. 
As a phase of the history of civilization, it requires an historical background ; 
as a treatment of varying national ideals, it discusses movements rather than 
individuals. The course includes the following topics: 
a (1) Greek Education: The Greeks, their social organization, the city 
state; old Greek education, with Spartan education as its type; new Greek 
education, with Athenian Sant ation as its type; the great educational theo- 
tists, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; the idea of a liberal education. 
% (2) Roman Education: National ideals of Rome and Greece contrasted ; 
- social organization of the Romans; educational ideas; Roman schools; the 
idea of a practical education. 7 
(3) Hducation in the Middle Ages: Contrast between the Classic and 

the Medieval world; life in the Middle Ages; influence of Christianity on 
i education; early Christian schools; the education of the cloister and the 
castle. 
: (4) The Renaissance and the Rise of Humanism: The relation of the 
f Renaissance to modern civilization; the Renaissance as represented by Eras- 
mus, Ascham, and Sturm; humanistic conception of education; humanism 

“and realism. 
y (5) The Reformation and the Counter- Reformation : The Reformation 
and the Renaissance; Luther and elementary education in Germany; schools 
of the Jesuits and other religious orders. 

(6) Realism and Science in Education: Humanism and culture versus 

_ realism and utilitarianism; verbal realism as represented by Rabelais; social 
realism as represented by Montaigne; sense realism as represented by Com- 
 enius. 
, (7) Education according to Nature: Development of the new conception 
: of education; Locke and Rousseau; nature versus culture. 
3 (8) Modern Educational Theories: The Psychological ideal as. repre- 
sented by Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel; the Sociological ideal, educa~ 
tion as social adjustment. 
(9) Contemporary Tendencies in Education: As illustrated in the de- 
velopment of public education in Great Britain, the United States, and 
- Ontario. | 


Book of Reference. 
4 Monroe’s Brief Course in the History of Education. 


School Organization and Management. (Twelve lessons.) 


The object of the course is to give the teacher, in the light of the Science 
of education, a knowledge of the technique of school management and or- 
q ganization, cahiel will enable him to secure the smooth and efficient work- 
ing of his school. The course includes the following topics: 
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(1) The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher ; importance — 
of scholarship, of training, of experience, of- professional studies, of wide © 
culture, of Teachers’ Associations, etc.; the teacher’s relations with the prin- 
cipal, the inspector, trustees, parents; his civic and social duties; his per-— 
sonal power and influence in the school, in the community; his daily pre- — 
paration for teaching; correcting written exercises; care of health. a 

(2) Teaching: What is meant bv teaching; the teacher to know the sub- 
ject, the child, and the method; characteristics of good teaching; common” 
defects. 3 

(3) Classification: The meaning and the problems of school organiza- 
tion; promotions, when and how made; in graded schools, the division of — 
subjects and pupils among the several teachers. | x 

(4) The Daily Programme: Its purpose and value; principles involved — 
in the construction of a time-table; seat work; individual blackboard work; © 
the question of fatigue; typical time-tables for graded and for nea 

: 


a 


schools; school records. i 

(5) Technique of Class Instruction: Characteristics of a good lesson; — 
common defects; effects of over-teaching; means of securing the interest % 
and sympathy of the pupils; advantages of class instruction; defects of a © 
rigid class instruction; value of the individual system. : 


(6) Examinations: Good effects; bad effects; school results that can- @ 
not be tested by examinations: how to set examination papers; reading and : 
valuing the answers; examinations as related to promotions. 


(7) School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine, their 
advantages and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. 


(8) Desirable School Habits: Punctuality, neatness in person and in 
work; accuracy, quietness, industry, obedience; their relation to moral 
training. | 

(9) School Incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, on school 
work, on health. 

(10) Order and Discipline: What is meant by good order; authority 
essential for effective discipline; the chief elements of governing power; 
faults and how to avoid them; co-operation of school and home; punish- 
ment; ends and necessity; right conditions; characteristics of judicious — 
punishment; injudicious punishment; the -discipline of consequences. 

(11) Morals and Manners: Importance in a scheme of education; char- 
acter-building, the chief object of education; the teacher’s personal in- 
fluence; the child’s susceptibility and initiativeness; temperaments and dis- 
positions; how to give right notions of conduct. 

(12) Physical Education: Relations of physical and intellectual de-— 
velopment; importance of change of work; value of plays and games or- 
ganized or unorganized play; the teacher on the play-ground; physical exer-— 
cise within the school. 


(18) The Kindergarten: Its essential principles; relation to the school — 
system as a whole. | . 


(14) School Accommodation and Premises: For infortnation in addition 
fo that given at last year’s Summer School, the teacher-in-training is re- 
ferred to the Departmental Circular, No. 33, of 1907. . 


Book of Reference. 


Landon’s Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Management. : 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


| in addition to the daily oral and written exercises there will be a final 


r The Science of Education .....cccccccccscseesessee 9.00 till 11.45 A.M. 
: Special Methodology—First Paper ............... 2.00 till 4.00 P.M. 
Wednesday, August 5th. 

% The History of Education ........ MN Na hs es 8.45 till 10.15 A.M. 

4 School Organization and Management ....... ..10.30 till 12.00 M. 

‘i 00 P.M. 


a Special Methodology—Second Paper ......... 2.00, till- 4) 


The maximum values for the subjects shall be as follows: 

The Science of Education, 800; School Management and Organiza- 
Rion, and the History of Wid deauion: 100 each; Special Methodology, each 
‘paper, 150. 

i Of the marks for each subject, one-third shall be allowed for the class 
exercises and the rest for the final examination. 


December, 1907. 


if 
, 

SyLiasus OF THE PROFESSIONAL SUMMER ScHOOL, 1908, Mopen ScHoon STAN- 
» DARD, Last Session. In AccorDAance with “An Act RESPECTING THE 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CERTAIN TEACHERS,’ OF 1907. 
[Circular No. 61 (8)]. 


PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 


I. Application for admission to this Summer School must be made on 

or before March Ist, 1908. As soon as possible thereafter, the locality of 
the School will be announced. ‘The session will begin on Monday, July © 
6th, at 2 p.m., and end on Wednesday, August 5th. As this will be the 
Blast Summer School of Model School standard, those teachers who intend 
to qualify under ‘‘An Act respecting the Guiclaestion of Certain Teachers,’ 

of 1907, should govern themselves accordingly. Next summer, if the con- 
ditions render it necessary, more than one School will be provided. 

: ‘II. The staff of the School will assume as follows: 

(1) That each teacher-in-training has studied carefully McMurry’s 
The Method of the Recitation and Landon’s Principles and Practice of 
‘Teaching and School Management. 

. (2) That each teacher-in-training has carefully reviewed the academic 
work in each subject taken up under Special Méthodology. 

@ III. Summer Schools, open to all, are held each year, in Art, Nature 
‘Study, Science, and Manual Traine, at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, and at the Universitv of Toronto. If a sufficient number apply, a 
Special Summer School will be held in these subjects in 1909 for teachers 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Religious Communities who are engaged 
in teaching in the Separate Schools. 
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Syntapus or Courses. EpucaTionaL PRINCIPLES AND GENERAL METHODOL- 
ogy. (Tutrty LESSONS.) - a 


The object of the course is to provide the teachers with such a work. 
ing conception of the nature of Education and of Methodology as will im- 
prove natural tact and skill by determining procedure and forming ideals 
The course includes the following topics: | 
(1) Aim of Education: Definitions of education; individual and socia 
phases of education; their relation. 
(2) The Educational Process: Its nature and relation to the end and 
means of education. 
(3) Subject Matter of Instruction: The principle of correlation and” 
concentration of studies. 
(4) Method of Instruction: The relation of method to subject matter; 
the problem of method as a psychological problem. 
(5) Habit and Association: Primary instincts or inherited co-ordina-_ 
tion; relation of habit to primary instincts; bodly conditions of the form=" 
ation of habits; functions and limitations of habit; nature of association; 
conditions of association; varieties of association; relation of association to 
habit: how to form permanent associations. | 
(6) Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of atten- 
tion; relations of attention to habit and association: interest, its nature 
and relation to attention; voluntary and non-voluntary attention distin- 
guished; attention in young children and in adults compared; divided 
attention and concentration of attention; securing and retaining attention 
obstacles to attention. , 
(7) Apperception and Retention: Meaning of the terms; their rela. 
tion; mental assimilation, growth, and development. ; 
(8) Laws of Mental Development: General principles of development; 
the transition from the practical to the intellectual attitude in learning: 
stages of intellectual development. | | 
(9) Individual and General Notions: How they are distinguished from 
each other; how individual notions should be approached and presented; 
how to proceed from individual to general notions; the value of types in the 
development of general notions; how general notions should be applied. 
(10) Laws underlying the Process of Teaching: The relation of an- 
alysis to synthesis, of induction to deduction. 4 
_ (11) Recitations: Their importance; preparation by teacher and pu- 
pils; manner of the teacher before the class; value of method; oral and 
written work; empirical, developing, lecture, conversational and other 
methods; illustrative teaching; analytic and synthetic methods; inductive 
and deductive methods; auxiliary methods; faulty teaching. | 
(12) The Art of Questioning: Its aims; its abuse:; the teacher’s pre- 
requisites; matter, form, kind, and order of questions; faulty questions; 
testing and training questions; class questioning—simultaneous, consec- 


utive, promiscuous, and combined methods; forms of answers; criticism of 
answers. er 

(13) Moral Training: Basis of; need of moral training; intellectual 
growth related to moral growth; the personality of the teacher; moral value 
of discipline and good teaching; incidental moral instruction; moral value 
. of school studies; character building the true end of education ; training 


of the will; formation of tastes and habits; relation of morals to manners. 
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Special Methodology. (Ninety lessons.) 


= "The books fac he studied as a preparation for the following courses are 


The courses as defined bel ow contain both Seen and topics for dis- 
a ssion. To the latter the Master will devote most of his attention; and, 
owing to the short time at his disposal, he will give directions and sugges- 
tions as to future work after he has dealt with general and essential prin- 
iples. Occasionally, also, when he considers it judicious, he will use the 
eachers-in-training as a class for illustrative purposes. 

= The object of the courses is to enable the teacher-in-training io adapt 
to the work in each subject the principles of General Method. All the 
york is done in terms of the Public School Programme of Studies. In con- 
‘nection with each course the rationale and the sequence of the details of each 
of the prescribed subjects will be systematically developed; also the proper 
use of the equipment prescribed by the Regulations. ~ 

Provision is made in the Introduction on p. 3 for a discussion of the 
general aim of education. The special aim of each subject in the pro- 
‘gramme dealt with below is also stated in general terms. Such statements 


. Language and Composition. 


The special aim of the course in Language and Composition is to pre- 
_pare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and write good English as a 
fixed, unconscious habit. The course includes the following topics: 

- The paramount importance of language training. 

The nature of language and the connection between language and 
‘thought; every lesson a means of training in language; much of the best 
language training incidental; the habit of speaking and writing good 
mglish to be formed im eonaciously by reading good literature and asso- 
ciating with those who speak good English, also by the teacher’s critical 
oversight ; the influence of the teacher’s own language and the importance 
of libraries for supplementary reading; the influences opposed to good 
usage; common faults and how to deal with them; steady, Aa 
attention by the teacher in the school and in the play-ground essential: 
criticism by pupils and teachers, its value and dangers: how to make pupils 
self-critical. 

~ Composition of two kinds: oral and written; both to be taught in class 
answers, and in a systematic series of special exercises; oral composition 
throughout; special utilization of oral work in the early stages, written as 
soon as pupil has attained proficiency in the mechanics of writing ; material 
for both kinds; the content of lessons to be of worth and of interest to the 
pupils: familiar talks to encourage freedom and fluency in speech; the re- 
production of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, biographies, ete., which 
have a vocabulary and idiom similar to those of ordinary speech; relative 
value of reading and telling stories, etc., for reproduction; use of imagin- 
ation; transition from reproduction to originality ; personal experiences, 
real nl imaginary; stories from pictures; developing themes from minor 
incidents; extending the pupils’ vocabulary; value of memorizing poetry 
and prose; comparative value of verse and prose; how to memorize. 
E. Connection between oral and written composition; value of their com- 
bination in the same lesson; written sentence work; when to introduce it; 
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aims to be kept in view; the value of transcription, paraphrasing, trang 
position, change of construction, interchange of direct and indirect nar 
tion, grammatical equivalents; paragraph compositions; the whole com: 
position; the choice of topics; gathering, selecting, and arranging material 
the value of topical outlines; the arrangement of paragraphs in a com- 
position ; letter-writing with special attention to form and style. -s 

How to teach the mechanics of written composition; capitals, punctu- 
ation, and quotation marks, abbreviations, etc. = 

Lesson Procedure: Planning the composition; use of the blackboard ; 
compositions written in school, supervision and aid during writing; home- 
work, how to provide therefor; how to correct school and home compositions; 
the value of re-writing. . = 


Il. Reading. 


The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher 
to train his pupils to get the writer’s thoughts and feelings (intelligent 
reading) and to communicate them to the listener so that he may appre- 
ciate them (intelligzble reading). The course includes the following topics : 


The pupil’s ability to interpret words limited by his experience; his pre~ 
vious preparation ; relation of idea, sound, and printed symbols; the formation 
of accurate visual and auditory impressions; constant necessity for connecting 
the printed symbol directly with the idea; interpretative reading; expression | 
- as conditioned by the thought and the presence of the person to whom it. 
is addressed; criticism by teachers and by pupils; function and value of 
model reading, silent reading, sight reading; dramatic reading, elocution, 
declamation; devices for securing rapid word recognition ; devices for secur- 
ing natural expression; the pupil’s use of the dictionary; common faults 
on the part of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them, importance 
of training in reading and the principles of vocal expression to pupil’s | 
ordinary speech and general culture. ae E 

The first stage in teaching Reading deals with the sentence, word, 
phonic, alphabetical methods; their advantages and disadvantages; advan-_ 
tages of a combination of methods; criticism of devices that fix attention. 
upon word forms rather than thought; drill on troublesome words at periods — 
apart from the reading exercise: use of script or print at the first, trans-_ 
ition from script to print; use of blackboard; the picture and its uses; seat 
exercises. The second stage deals with reading for thought and. pleasure — 
with some freedom; use of primers, blackboards, and supplementary readers ; 
increased attention to expression; value of imitative reading at this stage; 
training the ear to the beauty of language through the rhythm and music ? 
of poetry; drill in troublesome words and ravid word recognition. The 
objects of the advanced stage are to give the pupil the power to communi- — 
cate in an effective and pleasing manner the thoughts which he has been — 
trained to extract for himself from the printed page; to create and foster 
a taste for good literature. 


The necessity for attention to the principles of vocal expression; time, 
inflection, pitch, force, quality, pause, phrasing, emphasis, stress; and to 
exercises for rendering the organs of speech subservient to the will—voeal]- 
ization, articulation, breathing, development of chest and lungs, mouth 


training for pure tone; the connection between the Reading lesson and the 
Singing lesson. 


To 
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ecure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expression. The 
se includes the following topics. 

= che relation of spelling to other subjects; special relation to writing 
4 reading; teaching spelling, not merely testing; incidental teaching ; 
election of material; right grouping of words; causes of bad spelling; rela- 
nm of the age and mental status of pupils. 

ately or in combination; oral spelling, transcription, sight spelling, mem- 
rately or in combination; oral spelling, transcription, sight spelling, mem- 
spelling, and word building, advantages and disadvantages of each; 
elling rules, value, how taught; relation of the reading lesson to spelling 
yords therein; use of the board, of the dictionary, of the spelling book; 
requirements on the part of the teacher; detection and correction of errors, 
re-writing ; need of varying method. 


LV. Literature. 
_ The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher 
to create in his pupils a taste for good literature while broadening their 
knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them to appreciate the 
beauty and power of artistic expression of thought and feeling. The course 
cludes the following topics: | | 
The nature and elements of literature; restricted meaning for elemen- 
ry classes; importance of the study in the development of character; its 
ilue in the cultivation of the imagination and taste; main object the 
comprehension of the meaning; futility of attempts to develop formally the 
‘itical sense; correlation with the other subjects of the course. 
Qualities of literature that appeal to children at different stages; para- 
ount importance of selecting material suitable for the different stages of 
1ild life; the relative values of prose and poetry; teacher’s work with 
pils to be oral at first; comparison of the values of reading and telling; 
pils to read for themselves as soon as practicable; seat work and home 
ork in literature; the study to be pleasurable, a fundamental condition ; 
ecial importance of the teacher’s own qualifications; intensive and ex- 
snsive study; importance and method of memorizing selections; import- 
ance of the schol library; how to secure the co-operation of the home. 
_. Preparation by pupils and teacher; from whole to part, then back to 
rhole; purpose and suitability of the introduction; place of the author’s 
biography; meaning of words, phrases and sentences, important only as 
Barta of the whole: treatment of figures of speech, etc.; value of oral and 
written reproduction ; importance of oral-reading of, selection after study 
thereof; difficulty of examining in literature; specimen examination ques- 
tions. | ) 
Suggestions as to suitable fairy-tales, fables, nature-stories, poems, etc. ; 
value of stories containing some dramatic action, some pleasing personality 
or incident; the basis of selection, the ends of the child’s emotional nature. 


\ . Grammar. 
~The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher - 
to give the pupils a basis for self-criticism in language by developing the 
principles of language structure, to secure precision of expression, and to 


oe) 


train in habits of logical analysis. The course includes the following 
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Meaning of English grammar; its relation to speech; composition 
reading, and literature; the use and value of our remaining inflecti ns. 
English grammar, the logic of English speech ; reasons for and against re. 
taining it in elementary schools; difficulties inherent in the subject ; hor ; 
to begin it; no systematic grammar lessons before Form. TY. 3 sthe: import. 
ant parts for elementary classes; outline in order of the indispensable DOF: 
tions of the subject; the danger of over-emphasizing its value as a means 
of logical training. , ee ; . 

Principles to be observed in its teaching; basing it on the concrete; t 
sentence, the starting point; basal value of function; order and method | 
early lesssons; value of correct definitions—how to be obtained, how to be 
applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; diagrams; import 
ance of classification; oral and written exercises; value of false syntax; 
common mistakes in teaching. | . | 


¥ 


VI. History. 


The special object of a course in History is to prepare the teacher 
train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In 
elementary stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in histor 
studies, to enable the pupils to appreciate the logical sequence of events | 
to give them a knowledge of their civil rights and duties; also to create a 
love for country. The course includes the following topics: . 

Topical and chronological methods compared; three stages of histori 
teaching: picture and story stage, the information stage, the intellect 
stage; importance of developing interest; the place and value of local 
tory; value of Canadian history, and of British history since the Elizabet 
period; aids and illustrations; value of civics in the different grades; h 
to use text-books; the character of supplementary books suited to pupils ¢ 
different grades. 4 

Importance of preparation by the teacher; preparation by pupils; oral an 
written recitations; the lecture method in combination with work by pup 
use of maps, blackboards, etc. ae | 

Suggestions as to the selection and arrangement of suitable material | 
for the different grades, such as biographies, customs and habits of people, 
history of aborigines and pioneers, historical epochs, characteristics of 
nations, beginnings of governments, histories of industries, etc.; the cor- 
relation of history with geography, reading, and literature; ballads, ora: 
tions, epics, legends and tales of chivalry, narrative poems, historical | 
novels; the history and significance of the flag. i | 

Errors to be avoided in teaching History: Trivial events that have | 
no general significance, full chronologies, genealogies of kings, enlarged | 
descriptions of military campaigns, etc. : dangerous discussion of religious” 
movements and. of recent contemporary history: the giving of condensed 
notes or epitomized statements, etc.; the use of cram books. | | 


VII. Geography. 


Cc 


\ 


The special object of the course in’ Geography is to prepare the teacher | 
to show man’s place in the world and to extend man’s control over the — 
‘forces of nature. This subject and Nature Study and Elementary Science | 
occupy a fundamental position in the course of studies; a knowledge of them 
enables man to interpret new experiences, to understand the experiences of 
others, and to adapt himself to new conditions. After defining the scope | 
of the subject, the Master should take up the following topics: i 
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Fundamental principles; causes and effects; the analytic, synthetic, 
etive, deductive, topical and other methods, advantages and disadvan- 
s of each; common mistakes and how to avoid them; study begins with 
jome locality and extends therefrom; proper use of maps and globes; scales 
‘maps and projections; order of topics in teaching a country or continent; 
nger of too great detail; relation to history; special importance of pre- 
ration by the teacher. 
_ Aids to Teaching: Maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawing, natural 
jects, specimens of products, lantern slides, stereopticon views; represen- 
jon through modelling and through map-drawing: weather observations 
d records; simple goegraphical experiments; geographical excursions, 
lue and management; inter-school correspondence; value of reference li- 
ary, books of travel, ete. : 


. Arithmetic. 


_ The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to prepare the teacher 
familiarize his pupils with the processes of arithmetic, so that they may 
ply them readily and accurately in making such calculations as their 
nture life may render necessary ; also to employ it effectively as a means 
logical training. The course includes the following topics: 

_ The nature of number; the origin of number as a result of the neces- 
for the valuation or limitation of quantity by measurement; the unit 
nature and use. 

- Inductive and deductive methods of treatment, their relation; the use 
text-books and of the prescribed apparatus; the importance of training 
accuracy and speed in computation; danger of over-emphasizing the value 
arithmetic as a means of logical training. : 

_Applied Arithmetic: Oral arithmetic, its importance, place and use;. 
blems, their value, essentials of proper solutions; the ‘‘unitary method’’ 
cussed. 

Methods of dealing with the most important arithmetical operations in 
cordance with the requirements of the class. 


¢ Other Subjects. 


| 

Owing to the shortness of the session no academic work can be taken up 
| 
| 


f 


the following subjects. The Master will, however, deal briefly with each 
pic from the pedagogical point of view, so that the educational value and 
lation of each subject may be appreciated : 

| Nature Study: Aims in conducting Nature Study; methods of Nature 
judy; correlation with other subjects; distinction between Nature Study 
d Science in aim and spirit; nature collections, their use and abuse; field 
cursions, their purpose and the manner of conducting them; uses of school 
Tdens; illustrations of the work in the different school forms. 

| Art: Aims in teaching Art; its value in motor-training; form study, 
awing, and colour-work; relation to other school subjects; illustrations of 
> work in the different school forms. : 

Manual Training: Aims in teaching Manual Training; its value in 
tor-training; discussion of the kinds suitable for the different forms, 
th the particular purposes of each; relation to other school subjects and 
he work of practical life; illustrations of the work in the different school 
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School Organization and Management. (Twenty lessons.) — 


The object of the course is to give the teacher, in the light of the p 
ciples of education, a knowledge of the technique of school managem 
and organization, which shall enable him to secure the smooth and effic 
working of his school. The course includes the following topics : 

1. The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher ; importan 
of scholarship, of training, of experience, of professional studies, of wa 
culture, of Teachers’ Associations, etc. ; the teacher’s relations with 1 
principal, the inspector, trustees, parents ; civic and social duties; person n 
power and influence in the school, in the community ; daily preparation 4 
teaching; correcting written exercises ; care of health. 

2. Classification: The meaning ‘and the problems of school organiz j 
tion; promotions, when and how made; in graded schools the division 
subjects and pupils among the several teachers. a 

3. The Daily Programme: Its purpose and value: Principles vole € 
in the construction of a time-table; seat work; individual blackboard worl 
the question of fatigue; typical time-tables for graded and for ungrad 
schools; school records. g 

4. Written Examinations: Good effects; bad effects; school rem i 
that cannot be tested by examinations; how to set examination paper 
reading and valuing the answers; examinations as related to promotion 

5. School-room Routine : Chief varieties of mechanizing routine, the 
advantages and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. : 

6. Desirable School Habits: Punctuality; neatness in person and 
work; accuracy; quietness; industry; obedience; the relation of the pl 
ceding to moral training. 2 

7. School Incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, on sche 
work, on health. E| 
: 8° Order ane Discipline: What is yi by and order; the cht : 

elements of governing power; faults and how to avoid them; co-operati 
of school and home; punishment; ends and necessity; right condition: 
characteristics of judicious punishment; injudicious punishment; the di 
cipline of consequences. 

9. Physical Education: Relations of physical and intellectual dew 
opment; importance of change of work; value of plays and games; orgal 
ized or unorganized play; dangers of fatigue; the teacher on the pla, hs 
ground; physical exercise within the school. 

10. The Kindergarten: Its essential peneee relation to the scho 
system as a whole. : 


Nore.—For information as to the necessary details of School Accommodations ¢ 
Equipment, the teacher-in-training is referred to Circular 33 of 1907. . 


Examinations. - 
In addition to the daily oral and written exercises, there will be a ‘fia 


written examination covering all the courses, in accordance with the foll@ 
ing time-table : 


Re August 4th. 


Special Methodology—First Paper ............. 9.00 till 11.45 A. M. 
The Principles of Education and General 
Methodology +... 23 cise eee ee 2: hf till 4.00 x Me 
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Especial WEN belngs Second PAPER ke cc hcacs 9.00 till 11.45 A.M. 
School Organization and Management ......... 2.00 till 4.00 P.M. 
The maximum values for the subjects shall be as follows : 

‘Educational Principles and General Methodology, 150; School Organ- 
= and Management, 150; Special Methodology, each paper, 250. 

— Of the marks for each subjeck, one-third shall be allowed for the class 
Xercises and the rest for the final examination. 


= 


2 December, 1907. 


II. ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Mr. John Arthur Houston, M.A., appointed Registrar of the Depart- 
ent of Education. Approved 4th January, 1907. 
_ Twenty-one graduates in Household Science of the Macdonald Institute 
anted certificates of qualification as Teachers of Household Science in the 
Public and High Schools. Approved 18th February, 1907. . 
_ Miss Gertrude Strugnell appointed stenographer for ‘the Bdubation 
Department. Approved 3rd May, 1907. 
. Regulations regarding the distribution of the Legislative grant to 
Rural, Public and Separate schools in the organized counties, and also in 
she districts. Approved 22nd May, 1907. 
fe Thirteen graduates of the Lillian Massey School of Household Science 
ind Art granted certificates of qualification as Teachers of Household Science 
n poe Public and High Schools. Approved 6th June, 1907. 
es Holland Rockwell Scovell, B.A., appointed Inspector of part of the 
District of Muskoka, such appointment to take effect on and from the Ist Sep- 
eter, 1907. Approved 24th June, 1907. 
Mr. John F. Sullivan appointed Inspector of Roman Catholic Separ- 

ite Schools, such appointment being for one year and to take effect from 
* day of September 1907. Approved 24th June, 1907. 

- High School established, subject to the requirements of the law and 
Spulation being met, in the town of New Liskeard. Approved 12th July, 
O07 
= Mr. J. P. Finn, B.A., appointed Principal of the English-French 
training School for Woachers ‘at Ottawa, and Mr. J. M. Pours appointed 
Assistant Teacher, and also teacher in the Model School, said appointments 
O be for one year, Gane. from the Ist day of September, 1907. Approved 
2th July, 1907. 
- Acceptance of the courses of study and examinations of the Faculty of 
Yducation of the University of Toronto in connection with the professional 
2" of first class teachers and High School assistant teachers. Approved 
rd July, 1907. 
3 Reorganization of Normal School Staffs and appointment of the follow- 
ng additional teachers, the appointments to date from Ist September, 1907, 
o be for one year, and to become permanent after such year’s service, on 
he Minister’s approval : 7 
» S. J. Radcliffe, B.A.,S. A. Morgan, B.A., P. Ped., D. D. Moshier, B.A., 
fm Ped., D. Walker, B.A., S. Sileox, B.A., D. Ped., J. F. Power, M.A.; 


¥ 


Iso Mr. “JW. Westervelt appointed Writing Master. Approved 23rd July, 
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Agricultural Training established in the High School at ee. al 
the Collegiate Institutes at Collingwood, Galt, Lindsay, Mornishite aa and) 
Perth. Approved 28rd July, 1907. a 

Mr. John Russell Humphreys appointed Accountant of Education 1 De- 
partment. Approved 28rd July, 1907. 

Regulations for the reorganization of Gauemnenidy Ctassene: ApPrOW 
24th July, 1907. 

Regulations for Agricultural Departments in High Schools approve 
9th August, 1907. E 

Acceptance of the courses of study and examinations of the ‘Faculty 0 
Education of Queen’s University, Kingston, in connection with the pro: 
sional training of first class teachers and High School assistant teach 
Approved 14th August, 1907. 

Mr.-Edward Jones appointed Inspector of Separate Schools, said appot 
ment to take effect from Ist day of September, 1907. Approved 0th | 
gust, 1907. 

Following appointments made to the teaching staff of the Ottawa Mo 
School: 7 

Mr. John A. Dobbie, Miss Annie M. Delaney, Miss Bertha M. Hal 
Mr. Roy F. Fleming, as Teacher of Art; and Miss Edith EH. Marshall 
- Secretary and Librarian. Approved 9th Septemter, 1907. 


High School established, subject to the law and regulations being m ne 
meio townor Sudbury. Hparoved 9th September, 1907. © - 


Regulation regarding the grants payable to Continuation “Clase 
1907 approved 9th September, 1907. 4 | 
Mr. W. B. Donkin appointed Trades iistiae in the Tastitutiags fi 
the Blind at Brantford, said appointment to date from 25th Septem 
on the usual probationary service of one year. Approved 13th Septembe 


1907. 


Regulation concerning the admittance of students not 18 years. of 2 
to County Model Schools. Approved 18th September, 1907. | 


Mr. Daniel Green appointed Supervisor of Boys in the Institution fe fo 
the Blind at Brantford. Approved 25th October, T90%. S| 


_ Mr. Harry Nugent appointed Farmer and Farm Instructor at thes 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville. Approved 25th October, L90t | 


Regulations regarding Graduation Diplomas, Entrance Examination 
into the Faculties of Education and the Normal and Model Schools, Exa 4 
ining Boards, approved 25th October, 1907. 


Mr. V. Hector Gaboury appointed Inspector of Bi- ligual ‘School 
one year beginning Ist January, 1908, his continuance in this office bell 
conditional upon his passing within. a reasonable period the professiona 
examination for Public School Inspectors to be prescribed after July, 19¢ 
Approved 7th November, 1907. | 

Amendments to the Regulations in reference to County Model Scha 
examinations, the granting bs Second Class Interim Certificates to holds 
Permanent Professional Third Class Certificates, and the renewal of 
Class Certificates. Approved November, 1907. ? 


Regulations regarding Syllabus of Studies for the Normal Schools 4 
the session 1907-8, approved 4th December. 1907 


Mr. Andrew McConnell appointed night watchman at the London } 
mal School. Approved 27th December, 1907. 2 
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__pUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


APPENDIX H. 


c LIBRARIES, SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES RECEIVING A 


A | 
~ Report or T. W. H. Leavitt, INSPECTOR OF PUBLI 
= 

OVINCE OF ONTARIO, FOR 


INSTITUTIONS AND LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
SHARE OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT, IN THE PR 
THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1906. 


To the Hon. BR. A. Pyne, M.D, LL.D. Minister of Education for the 


= Province of Ontario. 
. I have the honour to submit herewith the report on the Public Libraries 
Scientific Institutions and Literary and Scientific Societies receiving @ share 


=. of the Legislative Grant for the year ending 31st December, 1906. 


£ The following Libraries were incorporated during the year :— 

: Granton, Dunvegan. 

: The following Libraries were closed :— 

= Chepstow, Finch, Hailey bury, Powassan, Severn Bridge. 

. The following Libraries did not report for the year 1906 :— 

e ) Addison, Algonquin, Alvinston, Arkona, Athens, Avonmore, Baden, Bajeros, 
& Bancroft, Battersea, Bayham, Beeton, Belmont, Berwick, Binbrook, Bloomfield, 
_ _ Bognor, Brougham, Burnstown, Burritt’s Rapids, Caistorville, Caledonia, Camp- 
e bellford, Cannington, Cayuga, Cheltenham, Clarksburg, Coldsprings, Coldwater, 
z Cookstown, Copleston, Copper Cliff, Crysler, Dawson, Depot Harbor, Dresden, 
~ _ Dromore, Dufferin, Dundalk, Dundella, Elgin, Emsdale, Enterprise, Fenella, Flesh- 
=  erton, Floradale, Fordwich, Forks of the Credit; Fort Frances, Freelton, Glencoe, 
a th, Hastings, Havelock, Hepworth, 


Glen Cross, Gorrie, Goulais Bay, Harrowsm1 
Highgate, Holland Centre, Holyrood, Inwood, Iroquois, Jasper, Kars. Kearns 
King, Kintore, Linwood, Lion’s Head, Lorne Park, Luean, Lynd on, Maberley, Mait- 
land. Marksville, Maxville, Maxwell and Feversham, Melancthon, Melbourne, 
Mississippi, Molesworth, Mono Centre, Mono Mills, Moose Creek, Nairn Centre, 
Munster, North Augusta, Newbury,, Newington, Ophir, Oil Springs, Pelee 
Island, Perth, Primrose, Rosemont, Schreiber, Shallow Lake, Spencerville, 
Sprucedale, Sunnidale, Sundridge, Tamworth, Thornton, Tiverton, Vandorf, 
Vars, Violet Hill, Wales, Watson’s Corners, Webbwood, West Lorne, Wheatley, 


- Wyoming, Yorker, Zepher. 
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The following table shows the localit 


y of every Publ 


in the Province on the Ist December, 1907 :— 


Frre snp Pusuic Lrprariss. 


ic and Free Library 


2 


— 


Counties and Cities, Towns and 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


Districts. — Villages. Districts. Villages. 

Addington oes Camden, East. Carleton.1 26 ¥. a: Carp: 

BEE oe cen ate Enterprise. Saas hes ater es Corkery 

SAE eee Napanee Mills, (Strath- 8 te ate Be Dawson 

cona P.O.) bs Wie "shnn soe es Kars. 
Ub Ougs Seah nae am Newburgh. Ss ER de ae aa Kinburn. 5 
Bia ews Me va Tamworth. Nie SSSA se eee Manotick. 
ARES ee Yarker. AG geet eae Metcalfe. 
sell Fedo 60 ate ater eee a Bruce Mines. eae ae anne Munster.| 

Sei e ature nk a Chapleau. Saati re een ee '...North Gower. 
Se hs anes eae Goulais Bay. baton Cer a Ottawa. 

Sr oes ae? Markeville. Been io Fan . Richmond. 
Ae Sa Ses Nairn Centre. Dufferingat meee Glen Cross. 
Teg aaae hee es Ophir. eee GIN Grand Valley. 
Nea Riva nee ee Port Arthur. epg Sear Ne Honeywood. 
Eee Ath AME A} Rat Portage (Kenora). Oe oa eee Melancthon. 
tegen OARS Sy Sault Ste. Marie. Serena aired Mono Centre. 
ip a See Schreiber. Cy ee Orangeville. 
Pg AER ete Thessalon. Se ashes ene PEEP OSes 
Le ee es ageee Victoria Mines. aha Soe Rosemont. _ 
AL Re oh Soa Webbwood. See eee Shelburne. 

ESEATEC Raat cup fetes ab Brantford. ‘ta ae Violet Hill. ae 
Sa Ae Ca Uae Burford. Dundas", 7 a> -. Chesterville. — 
A eo ee Glenmorris. MR et A te. Dundela. = 3 
5c ROE Re at New Durham. nT ye. oa Iroquois. pene 4 
il pe O aa eRe et Paris. sf tna eee Matilda (Iroquois P.O... a 
Saas Sea Ts Scotland loko ale Se Morrisburg. ee 
AG ge Seen See 4 St. George Vee See Sa ee South Mountain. “4 

MUCe eee Bervie. Si oak eo eee Winchester. “<i 
NR ia et tee Cargill Durham ceases -Bow aanville. 

Pe ile tess cea Chesley SRA eto are neat Millbrook. 
Se Sena Elmwood EES BIT 7 Orono. ~ Sets, e 
Dateuspens ek sp Glamis Fe, cea aoe Port Hope. = 
Sieg Soe eee Hepworth. Elgin ce eee Aylmer. Fa 
Ey oa aha ee Holyrood. SUAS, Se cae AaB Bayham,. — 
ERS a ee a oa Kincardine. Pete armen aera Dutton. 
eater resins eit Lion’s Head. pee sete Port Stanley. Se 
SRBC EM Set ee, Lucknow. She Ss aac eee eee Rodney. 
66 7 6é 
Peete einer (ete ne Mildtany. = SiG ay releasing St. Thomas. - 
Ly 2 pepe ones Paisley ORE sce ee Shedden. ~ 
ates ceo Nt Ee Pinkerton. Be Seen eee Sparta. 
x = hint ET aa Port Elgin Ro ashe re Springfield. - 
eee ee tah ae ipley. = +++ee....... West Lorne. a j 
JFhI Faye Rg ee Riversdale. HiSse xy, 2, beer: se rae Amherstburg. 
See ae 5. Southampton. Betas age Pt Comber. 4 
trap ee See be Teeswater. Se Oy ae pes Essex. 4 4 
. eh he the ae Tara. ef + +d wee me. Marrow. 4 
Peter asc 2P Tiverton. yes ae eT ei . Kingsville. 4 
eo LOSER co naa Underwood. hehe ten Leamington. a 
* (op OL a ae Walkerton. Ree ee ae Pelee Island. ae 
pigs ere oe Westwood. LEE iu ae, Pee Walkerville. a 
a ae Wiarton. Coes Me eT Windsor. : er ate LZ 
Frontenac... Battersea. _ ee oe 
“ wt ae 
Me 
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FREE AND Pusuic Lisrartes—Continued. 


© Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


| s 3 Districts. Villages. 
i 
a | 
Frontenac a eos Garden Island. , 
peer ier Harrowsmith. 
Soe hs ae ae ree eee Kingston. 
mi ce Ne ES Mississippi. 
“ Bilis, en toa Sydenham. 
a Glengarry a ene Dunvegan. 
Se are rier Lancaster. 
4 eG aos Maxville. 
Ke . .... Williamstown. 
4 Grenville ........ Burritt’s Rapids. 
= Bi Re ot ae oe Cardinal. 
‘> Bean ne ee oe Easton’s Corners. 
iy Segoe ty eae Jasper. 
a ke ae Ay Kemptville. 
me Foe ik Maitland. 
- ra reteset Merrickville. 
: Tt ee oars North Augusta. 
ot... Oxford Mills. 
4 beim by Stee wae CN Prescott. 
3 Bee ears alee Spencerville. 
CI ECY isl nie Scns Ayton. 3 
E BS os aioe) Badjeros. 
z PTE A were eee Bognor. 
‘ Bees Loosely, SRR s sc ea Chatsworth. 
3 Saath of ae corre or Clarksburg. 
g MSPS ie aS 2 Dromore. 
4 Bar. acs 2 WS outs Durham. 
y Ta EA Dundalk. 
Z BS rare shor ape Flesherton. 
z Yt epee Se Holland Centre. 
he es Seg ow ope eee Holstein. | 
Jay eh Soe ee Ce Kemble. 
+ Sete Set See Hanover. 
Laat” ngs na tacked ogee Lake Charles. 
RR Senin eee nese ar Markdale. 
Peas ae ar wis Ge -,.. Meaford. 
OE Be Aeon AR Maxwell and Feversham. 
pr hog ey Sane Owen Sound. mn 
peg Re Cent cn ae Priceville. 
SER Ts eye n oor Bee Shallow Lake. 
BMS. och cio ke Singhampton. 
Ges Aen ee Thornbury. 
Haliburton 3.27. Haliburton. 
Shige rea Minden. 
Haldimand ...... Caledonia. 
Bay: eae Canfield. 
hp cre Bhat i, 4 Cayuga 
pei in eeeror Cheapside. 
ee eg Dufferin (Clanbrassil 
Shot AL ie Dats Dunnville. 
Tee tie Hagersville. 
rege e Meee Jarvis. 
SRE Oe vegies Nanticoke. 
gh ck iter Victoria (Caledonia P.O. ) 
ae OE York. 
Healtonss 0224-4 ts Acton. 
oe Cote ie Burlington. 
EE aaa aE Georgetown. 
E ee ae Milton. 


Counties and 


Districts. Villages: 
Pattonad. ees Oakville. 
Hastings: ec. os Bancroft. 

Rae ae Rea eee, Belleville. 
Boe oe NT ge Hol Deseronto. 
abs ae Se ag Frankford. 
eo Bie eae RN Pe Madoc. 
PAS St Rei aeee Bee Marlbank. 
Re" ete agate Stirling. 
OTe UNG Ca Trenton. 
SERPS hoe dee iste Tweed 
LOLONS ¢.ceak bees Auburn 
Rat Ag ORD renters Brucefield 
PONGY Bice reset Blyth. 
EIR lee UU RIL Co Brussels 
ES Set seme Cla ge Clinton 
paras ea rat bate Dungannon 
OO d ce Reins AT oe Ethel. 
PR PCa TRS 5 a Exeter. 
a Sie oO EN Fordwich. - 
Wr ete PacMag: Mae De Goderich. 
oN Segre rat eae Gorrie 
UIE Neri seven I an Hensall. 
bee in = gt RE Molesworth 
a GY Se PN an Re Seaforth. 
Ra RT te eae St. Helen’s 
No a tain ik oh to SURE Walton 
. Mee near Wingham. 
Oo is Tae ga dtthie alta Wroxeter. 
a Fie) oh Some sage hae eae Be Blenheim. 
Li nig ON Cra oe age Bothwell. 
ee he Beda ce tk Chatham 
oy et pee oa Seale en Dresden 
EN EAE OT Duart. 
CR mer eae, eek E a Highgate 
am inte eerste ys) Sr Tilbury 
Se et era eer cee Ridgetown. 
SRM Maat rg ge Romney. 
SLES Bi hepa: oe Sees Thamesville. 
a RON apenas 4 Wallaceburg. 
Sheen all a ste el ig es Wheatley. 
ham btonwe sass es Arkona. 
OE eile xe FUE ae Alvinston 
tates MS ee AR aha Brigden 
ahs Saeed eta Bunyan. 
< Ge eee Ne ae Copleston. 
be el enemy bt Forest. 
hea ae aie ee, Inwood. 
hil, orate Fal eae Oil Springs. 
ink aes». retrolea. 
Bt oe ad Point Edward. 
GIA SER Fo ap tiang 1 Sarnia. 
Sel Pte wee Thedford. 
Paneer ye tre Watford. 

e Fer a Lo Se W yoming. 
WaVPAr k= 73 sic eee Allan’s Mills. 
Ld te me ae Almonte. 

oo a Ee Carleton Place. 
we hee AU) Sas lalhousie. 
aa We tlad t OMNS oor Elphin. 


Cities, Towns and 


— 
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Free anp Pusiic Lrsrartes.— Continued. Toa a 
Counties and Cities, Towns and Counties and Cities, Towns and va 4 
Districts. Villages. Districts. : - Villages.’ — aq 
MGABATNS Bose aashin 38 Lanark. Noriolk-; cee -. Port Dover. 
5 parent Aen Maberley. pin ee ee Port Rowan. 
i Mea eerion cy se eae A maaan Beek Simcoe. . 
DIRS Se eet Wee gs akenham. ee Set ea eae Waterford. Rrra 
oh sea Sen ‘ eS Northumberland .. Brighton. — ; 
ws et Sly wel, 6. cae: ° 66 
Ca amo Smith’s Falls. r Boers 
66 ) y 8. 
Cite ayer nee! Watson’s Corners. “ Cold Spri 
; Se prings. 
| BSS 6 (5 pe ere a ee Addison. «6 
ss Sees . .Colborne. 
Shine! oe Nae era fe ens. 6 ‘ .Fenella. 
be Ce epee Brockville. | oo ..Gore’s Landing 
. veesee sess Elgin. “< _.Grafton. 
eee goer Gananoque. «“ Warkworth 
Mra ae Sid he sence Melloryt s : = ; 
ae ie eae N Soants ao Ontarion 22) eo Beaverton. 
fe Stag hal NK Mee Westport. ‘, ee see ON Brooklin, 
entox cuss as Odessa. fen, ee ee Reece On: 
Lt ie ee Bathe ose OR Pe ee Re annington. 
SUR Ota irate Napanee. . edie Se Claremont. 
EANCOM Sc. Soo deere Abingdon. Wy ABN ebak sasha eS Oshawa. 
Ee ae ope ma Beamsville. Ee ashes Pickering. 
iy a ae Caistorville. Lyng Ose eae Port Perry. 
a is St A et Grantham (St. Catharines Wee Ga es ee Sunderland. — 
Pan. Sek op Merritton [P. 0.) Cott ntte tees Uxbridge 
VR Ee Sea re Grimsby. UC ete oe ee Whitby 
ARS Ea aa Niagara: yi oho Gag. 2 ot uae eee Zephyr. — 
Ee sh Ms vee Smnithville. Oxford 4) a Aes Beachville. 
= Se Se ae St. Catharines. "2: A ae eae Drumbo. 
Manitoulin. - 3: ..: Cockburn Island. Fs a a aia ea Embro. 
Bore Ce ian Nr Gore Bay. ss Se ae hee Harrington. 
Soe De Ae ae Little Current. AS da ake ee Ingersoll. 
; te eros agi Manitowaning. ekio tte Pee eee Kintore. — 
Middlesex.) .....; Ailsa Craig. PISS Ee Plattsville. 
yey Se a eM Belmont. Piped s So. Norwich. — 
sh oie Mus aaa Coldstream. RY UD cee git aie Otterville. 
PN pg Dorchester. Se OS Bree ae Princeton. ye 
Wagetey Sabet Glencoe. i ea ee Tavistock. = 
Sie ey teats: Sasa ms) Fe Re ee Tillsonburg 3 
Te ee yf, omoka a +++....... Thamesford. 
2 a lg ied Tapia London % eT Sins eae ae Woodstock. 
ete atest cet Lucaa Parry Sound...... Burk’s Falls. 
OS nee Melbourne, co Oat AOE Callender. — 
| See eae Mt. Brydges. se ads ee ore Depot Harbor. 
soe aoe puis: TAY | oat aglaed Emsdale. 
- BOS. inti vé Stee Parry Sound. 
Seta ee eset Wardsville. a Se es See e 
“WSL S0) Fe RS aria Bracebridge. * oe ‘S riadie F 
eres) Baysville. c coe oeundeaeal 
ice ee Gravenhurst. Bo ae Trout Cronk 
LS ery Huntsville Reel / 327 Ge eA eonaemaeeres 
ayes ort Carling. «4 . 
Nipissing 21...2 Copper Cue Cees 
oped eae Kerns (Milberta P. 0.) TBs a ieedliey os B 
Skee DR EE North Bay La a da ec ae ee 
a Se nt Ake ie = lange met Mer Chee. eget SUN Ant! Merle Re aleadon 
ee a eee Sturgeon Falls. Cooks Sete Oe ee Cheltenham. 
Rm rie Thorndoe. a Claud — 
UNOPI Olan crane. <2 Bloomsburg. Staple Mee IK F a s re 
Seta eas ane pie canes Sintra ‘orks of the Credit. 
pT LE be AEE Be SP Uae ne ee ie a Inglewood. Ghee 3 
> 2 ees 
‘=r S. Ra: 
a aes 
oe See 
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Free and Pusuic Lisrariss.— Continued. 


~ Counties and 
Disttrict. 


- 


Cities, Towns and 
Villages. 


Lorne Park. 
Mono Road. 
Mono Mills. 
Port Credit. 


Streetsville. 
Atwood. 
Ee a rane Listowel. 
Mo oi. 43 Milverton. 
a are » Monkton. 
ners a aes Mitchell. 
ee Shakespeare. 
MS imei ts 3, pian: St. Mary’s. 
8S a oe cath Stratford. 
‘Peterborough ..... Hastings. 
ere Havelock. 
renee Lakefield. 
.... Norwood. 
.....Peterborough. 
meerescott 2... 66s. Hawkesbury. 
Sarat Vankleek Hill. 
rince Edward... . Bloomfield. 
aR ae ee Oe Picton 
Rainy River ...... Dryden. 
pe) Fort Frances. 
eat hae Admaston. 
Re cela gals Arnprior. 
Loc ah ee Burnstown. 
mk ae an Cobden. 
24 BaeB  abh carer Douglas. 
ie 1 ig SR, er, ME Forester’s Falls. 
¥ Meta i cere. Pembroke. 
SES URS tesa a Renfrew. 
Re et Neen yo White Lake 
: _ Russell yeah Rue Kussell. 
eee r..s Wars: 
_ Stormont peelag Slats Avonmore. 
4 ae .. Berwick. 
4 TA ee Fei eee Cornwall. 
Oe Salis tee t Crysler. 
:. ae Se eee ae Moose Creek. 
; SE Se ee Newington. 
4 ote Pyke eer Wales. 
Mesimcoe ........... Alliston 
ss Sethi nee ke Angus 
he ° ORGE aie RCE eal eR Barrie 
e BM BAS oh Beeton 
Mh eek. Bradford. 
NG, Te Coldwater. 
ea ABS a iit Collingwood. 
Tae ear Cookstown. 
Be Pee tee aN: Creemore. 
Dai rae) rete ss ee Elmyale. 
Be 5 Erin eee oP Hillsdale 
Me oe nese, 9 ae Lefroy 
Beg icsrs ce ae Midland 
Ugg re Se te ais Orillia 
Re Rabies date Penetanguishene. 


Stayner. 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


Districts. Villages. 
Siuicoet rir. 2 Sunnidale, (New Lowell 
AS eds See onan ah Thornton. EEO 
cy eT Gant ade Oe Tottenham. ; 
a hunder Baye... Fort William. 
WACHOTI Oras eee Bobcaygeon. 
Eg te eR SUPE Cambray . 
tA SHORTT aad Fenelon Falls. 
Sas Ot ae Kinmount. 
or EME Rena Sag ro Kirkfield. 
nf Le at aT A Little Britain. 
Gigi sce a3 ve che Lindsay. .. 
ye ag RA RED Manilla. 
Mig ink Dene fhe Ey - Norland. 
See cd Oakwood. 
agit ee ADS gS, Omemee. 
MT MMs. Oi eee ees, Woodville. 
Waterloo..o.., &..% Ayr. 
SocuaRas ho Seagate dae Baden. 
SS en een es Berlin. 
Hil Re dh ae Rte Mimira. @=:, 
SE Sa a eek i Floradale. 
Nd each oN ve as Galt 
phi ake Mane che eee Hawkesville. 
ie eIO AON raid Hespeler. 
Phe Samer, Linwood. 
feet sg my te Gee New Dundee. 
ie oN Natacha tae New Hamburg. 
ite kaw eS ea Preston. — 
OP NRA ca aah Waterloo. 
Risen Ware SoG Wellesley. 
Weland ects Bridgeburg. 
ts SAAN ee Nate ees Fonthill. 
AUR ante pale 1 Fort Erie. 
OM Seep, cats am tes Niagara Falls. 
Ss Oe area Niagara Falls South. 
Pp aot at tee ae Port Colborne. 
eae PaaS ae tase ce Ridgeway. 
We ..Thorold. 
JOA tae ag ea d= Welland. 
Wellington ....... Alma. 
See SEA Pe sk Arthur. 
Ges as ie ee Belwood. 
SAS Sonate co aye Clifford. 
Sent eee a Drayton. 
i ee Orar 
Ae ino eran My 8 Erin. 
ECan eee hae Ennotville. 
Ae og Meee ane Fergus. . 
BF tes inane TEs Glen Allan. 
SO erat becca Guelph. 
SF iae Hever eee oe Harriston. 
dhe pay ae A a Morriston. 
Sci a iat ariee Mount Forest. 
Ge | Pian sek Palmerston. 
Saar UN 7 SRK Rockwood. 
ah eee A Speedside. 
Wentworth....... Ancaster. 
Dh ih a dal hy Binbrook. 
AP ir tends oe Dundas. 


a + acer aS fa Se 
OE ee 
Free AND PuBLIC Lapraniss.—Concluded. sees 
. 3 ; 5 ae 8 
Counties and Cities, Townsand | Counties and "Cider Towns at 
Districts. Villages. Districts. 3 Villages. 
Wentworth....... Freelton NOTE Fu, Sake hs os PCHODAIELS 
EOS ae ang: Sake Hamilton Ope ele See SLORTLE MAELO 
Me PS aie Mill Grove Neg a a Thornhill <=~¥ 
Dogan de ee et Lynden. - si ctetts 5 Rorontoy aes 
Free) edie See Saltfleet, (Stony Creek Sa OG |. chasse ate a OET EO Junction. : 
pe eae SN ea Waterdown. [ P.O. ) SM Set ME ane Unionville. 
LOW eects tan tee Se Aurora. git Sta i echs wee ANLOL. eee 
celia ate ae a ae Bracondale. POA recat Perce AT oie) 0 8 ’ 
Reng ce tetee, Joe hace Deer Park oh, Sins eigenen Woodbridge. — 
SRR Sort at Don. 
SS Sale aaa East Toronto. The above list may be classified as fol- 
eee eet a lets Highland Creek. lows :— = a 
o Nan ete Islington. <a ; 
Sie, Meee Sato. > King Public Tibeaay FEPOMting sweets sate 233 
eee ee ee Maple. Free Libraries reporting............. vee 133° 
cee hat bears Markham. Public Libraries not ‘reporting Poe pra 
SS! RT eae ..Mount Albert. Free Libraries not reporting.......... 16 
br td een ae Newmarket. Public Libraries imeornorated since - : 
oe see tek Queensville. Ist December, 1906... 2. «3.52.2. 2 
OOPS a SEE heal: Richmond Hill. 
See ep ratte Gwe Scarboro’ . Totals sien. See RP 48 
sag See 
x v = at ‘ ; 
z Spee eae: - 
F ~ “date a 
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I. Pusiic LIBRARIES (NOT FREE). 


‘The lowing extracts are taken from the annual reports for the year 
ning 31st December, 1906. (For details see Table A). 


a. 


1. Classification of Public Libraries reporting. 


q . Reablic Libraries with reading POOWIS ES oy eee tee er eee: 84 
4 _ Public Libraries without reading rooms... .. ee eet e eee eee 149 

_ Total . ee Magri or ot oe eh ou >, 288 
4 = 2, Public Tibraties—-Reccints and Balances on Hand. 3 

. The total receipts of 233 Public Libraries was........... $55,086 01 

S : 7 Bencee on land: 5. ee a ee ae 7,933 04 

= s 3. Public Libraries—Expenditure. 

4 The total expenditure of 233 Public Libraries was........ $47,152 97 

4 4, Public ace heat and Liabilities. 

3 PRSetSGh eto UE UDG uN OPATIOS ¢ < oee ov opr Sate bol te $374,196 10 
= Liabilities of 233 Public Libraries................. See 7,798 54 

4 5. Number of Members in Public Libraries. 

q 233 Public Ebrecs have 28,138 members. 

q 6. No. of Volumes in Public Libraries and No. of Volumes Issued. 

. Number of ‘Volumes in 283 Libraries....... ...........000- 482,024 

& ~ No. cf Volumes issued in 233 Libraries..... NS acest oe og een 653,113 

a 7. Reading Rooms in Public Libraries. 

4 —6«B4 Babe Libraries reported having reading rooms. 


- _ 6 Libraries reported having periodicals for circulation. 
90 Libraries subscribed for 1,800 newspapers and periodicals. 


nt Over | cc soe eon Tes” ee lor pe area On OG 00 OS OOP NOON Ee ere 
ay See OO Loe ey TOT 166. SIE 29-2 a 99 06 82 86 | |OT 9 GI" 8 O0:S0x | ISG SS. Vr 0 et Wepatiel On ian aan 
© (00 SSI j19 ZPI'T ('"°""\e9L% |T9ST -\80L jee § 2S SRT GS 98ST re 19 e6 6E 00 ¢L. CS OL) of ot aes pig) 66 sana am 
Pee VIPS TE6;L "1600'S = 80S" \0GE * 1G0- SL. 6S..49 Fo 6! 6z FE Oo Via HONE hoe AGL. Bbq cites ta av ake at reae projpeig] 8G 
Peet ite 108 OSC LOL‘ |69B'T = f68L_ 6G ABS SLT OF 10z 9% 8 OL 00 &Z bb 86 «| epepuoovig) 12 aR a 
Be ie. 00 OF8,S. “1S t0S'> «99'S GOL [98 § IZ SLE 10 B8& 80 LL: 0% 9IT 00 ZI 32 &9 ore OTTAUBUIMOG | (OG) 7 we 
a Prem eOG- OLE 16S SUB CE re A CO 28188 Tar GOUT 88 26S 60 F323 OL IF 00 #9 00 ¢9 1§ §¢ Saale fae u0}Og| &Z : 
Pee we Ay OO SFG 6. 0% GI8'é OLVF os. LSE Zb 9% — \0r S61 28 61z 19 #3 1 3 sh 99 00 ey OL $¢ sores ss yoaskBoqog| FZ 
Lot AF ae aaa a 00 OIL 51808 T 51269 (OIL \ (90 FIL \08 cs. 98 OF 0% &6 00 12 00 0 OL SO Pad ara re rey CUA ATA ee 
he a eae lo “100 Ge PoE AEe C6I eye) ee ZL G CPF G CH eC ECROR CNG TORS ONC.) lee a Sear hi ciephavtarre Be. teins lee <aeneh s SiINgswMool_ GS 
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ee BITC LIBRARIES, “FREE. 
a The following extracts are taken from the annual reports for the year 
ing dlst December, 1906. (or details see Table B,) . 


1. Classification of Free Libraries Reporting. 


oa Free Libraries, with reading rooms ..... ahs Lae ae [dea SOP acon 92 
_ Free Libraries without reading rooms.......... Dna te nA WR oe 41 
q ‘le PERE py ett/ ay ie Mi gece Secor a ENN RE 133 
q 2. Free Libraries—Receipts and Balances on Hand. 

The total receipts of 183 Free-Libraries..............-- $179,457 66 

_ . Balances on HABE Ce et ete gue Gh ie Hanvuate Vortubeae x War met obs eta 13,269 32 

4 3. Free Libraries—Expenditure. 

The total expenditure of 133 Hree Libraries. ones. $166,188 34 

: 4. Free Libraries—Assets and Liabilities. 

a Meretaior boouliree IADKATION cee ate cdt a Vlei s wis $1,392,200 41 
E - Aiabilities-of: 133 Free- Libraries (1. 20./ 6. 2s ia fs e- ae 136,156 62 
a 5. Number of Readers in Free Libraries. 

183 Free Libraries report having had 155,086 readers. 

: 6. No. of Volumes in Free Libraries, and No. of Volumes Issued. 
Number of volumes in 133 Free Libraries...-.......... 727,368 
Number of volumes issued in 133 Free Libraries..... hale 1,882,986 


7. Reading Rooms in Free Libraries. 


; 
92 Free Libraries reported having reading rooms. 
| 24 Free Libraries subscribed for 4,316 newspapers and periodicals. 
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Ontario Soctety or ARTISTS. 


The annual meeting was held Feb. 27th, when the following officers were. 
elected : — : y 
President.—¥. M. Bell-Smith. 
Vice-President and Treasurer.—K. Wylie Greer. 
Secretary.—R. F. Gagen. 
Auditors.—J. A. Smith and C. E. Nourse. | * 
Heecutive Council.—F. S. Challener, W. Cruickishank, C. W. Jefferys, _ 
#. McG. Knowles, E. Morris, G. A. Reid, A. C. Williamson. 
Selection of pictures for the Provincial Art Gallery—Government grant. 
---The ballot for the choice of two works at $100.00 each resulted in the selec- 
tion of No. 27, ‘Gathering Wild Hay,’’ by W. Cruickshank, R.C.A., and Now 
87, “Ptarmigan and Arctic Fox,’’ by T. Mower Martin, R.C.A. gq 
The following pictures were chosen by the Committee of the Guild of — 
Civic Act for the $800.00 grant: — | 


i 
£ 


“Men ‘May ‘Come and Men) May ‘Go? {obo a W. Cvrts. bh 
SA Quiet Old Roadie cope co ee F. S. CHauitener, R.C.A. E 
vitheVale.of Dintern: jain ME fared. a A era nenT ea G. E. Spurr. D 
in the: Taurentians’ Goeth 00) ae ene ane J. W. Beatty. a 
Solitude‘ onj the: Moors’ .40 sco) ee W..E. ArKinson, —  @ 


Annual Exhibition.—The 34th Annual Exhibition was formally opened — 
by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 23rd of February, and closed | 
on the 24th of March. The crowd on the opening night was excessive and — 
the attendance during the following weeks fairly good. There were in all | 
150 works shown, of which thirty members contributed 92 and 35 non-mem- : 
bers sent the other 58. Classified, there were 145 paintings in oil and water 
color and pastel, 3 pieces of sculpture and 2 designs. 

Exhibition at Owen Sound.—On March 6th to 9th an exhibition was held — 
at Owen Sound under the auspices of the King’s Daughters, to which were 
sent 111 pictures, 29 members contributing. Six pictures were sold. 4 

Exhibition of works by Glasgow Painters.-An exhibition of pictures | 
by the Glasgow painters was held under the joint auspices of the Toronto Art 
Museum and this Society from April 20th to May 15th. Some 92 works were — 
shown, and the collection proved very interesting and instructive. ] 

: 


¥ 
‘fp 
4 


Normal School Gallery.—The Provincial Art Gallery was re-hung on _ 
June Ist and considerable improvement made in the arrangement. j 
: Hamilton Art Loan.—The Canadian Club of Hamilton, by arrangement — 
with the Society, held an Art Loan Exhibition during the monthis of July, | 
August and September, to which members contributed nearly 100 works. ] 
Canadian National Exhibition—Once more the Toronto Industrial Ex- : 
hibition Association arranged with this Society to manage the Art Section. — 
The Exhibition as a whole was very fine and the Canadian pictures were of 
i 


a high standard throughout. The committee, though laboring under extreme 
difficulties, succeeded in making a very pleasing and effective arrangement. 
Among the works of European Artists loaned for this Exhibition were tsome 
of exceptional value, and high merit, but they nearly all belonged to an old 
school, and were therefore not of such value, from an educational point of 
view as would have been pictures by some of the best modern painters. 
Exhibition at Ottawa.—A collection of over 100 pictures by members was > 
made by the President, who went to Ottawa and arranged them. This was — 
done under an agreement with the Central Canada Exhibition Association ing 
September. | aoe 
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Huron Insrrrvre. 
During the year nine meetings were held, three open or regular and six 
xecutive. Mr. Frank Yeigh delivered an illustrated address, subject, 20th 
ntury Canada. Mr. E. Stewart gave a descriptive talk on a trip to the 


ng to Charles Garnier, the martyr of Simcoe. Dr. J. H. Irwin and Mr. F. 
Telfer spoke upon Civic Improvement. 
The notable event in the history of the Institute was the visit of the 
Ontario Historical Society on Thursday and Friday, July 19th and 20th. 
‘wo hundred citizens joined the visitors in a trip to Christian Island where 
he historians visted the ruins of Fort St. Marie II, which was occupied by 
he Hurons in the closing days of their conflict with the Iroquois. 
Mr. John Bernie, K.C., delivered an eloquent address. Numerous relics 
nd specimens have been added to the museum collection. During the year 
historical researches were conducted by Messrs. Bruce, Freer, Telfer, Morris 
and Williams. Several sites of Indian villages in the Petty River Valley 
‘were examined, notably that on the farm of Mr. Alexander Currie, lot 24, 
meon. 12, Township of Nottawasaga, which is supposed to have been the loca- 
tion of ‘the Petum village of St. Mathias. A visit wats made to what is be- 
lieved to be Ekarennondi or the Standing Rock of the Petuns. 
= Several members made a trip to the Nottawasaga River for the purpose 
of finding a cannon from the wrecked British warship Nancy, which lies in 
‘the river. The expedition was not successful, but the site of Fort Notta- 
“wasaga was however examined. 
The second vice-president, Mr. John Lawrence, reports the discovery of 
“a new Indian village site on the farm of Mr. Thomas Martin, near Craigleith, 
‘which he believes to be one of the villages which composed the mission of St. 
Jean, of which Fathers Chabannel and Garnier were the resident missionaries. 
1 The museum has been enriched by a valuable collection of specimens 
presented by Mrs. F. KE. Webster, of Creemore. 
iq Mr. J. S. Duff, M.P.P., has been untiring in his efforts to assist the 


‘ HAMILTON SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


d During the session twelve meetings of the General Association and 
twenty-five meetings vf sections were held, at ae meetings the following 
papers were read and discussed : — 


Inaugural address. President R. J. Hill. 
4 The Ice Age and the History of the Great Lakes. W. A. Jennings, B.A. 
) Through South Africa to Victoria Falls. Prof. A. P. Coleman, M.A. - 
: Electrolysis. E. G. Barrow, C.E. 
The Cobalt Mining District. Prof. W. A. Parks, M.A. 
Malleable Iron. F. B. Chadsey, B.A., B.Sc. 
The Tripartate Nature of Man. Rev. 8. Lyle, D.D. 
Notes on Plant Distribution. A. Alexander, F.Sc.S. 
Tuberculosis. J. Roberts, M.D. 
The English Bible. H. B. Witton. 
Natural History Notes. William Yates. 
Astronomy, Its Uses. Rev. Dr. Marsh. 
Reading the Sky from Northern Ontario. G. Parry Jenkins, F.R.A.S. 
m- The Stars. Prof. N. F. Dupuis, M.A. 
Exploring the Solar Atmosphere. Prof. C. A. Chant, M.A., Ph.D. 


ae 
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Notes on Gyroscope. E. H. Darling. 

Measuring Star Distances. G. Parry Jenkins, is R. A. S. 

Geological Notes. “Col. G.-C: Grant: 

Geological Notes (continued). Col. C. C. Grant: 

: Dr. Fletcher of Ottawa was appointed to Penrenenn the Rescuine ee a 
the recent meeting of the Canadian Royal Society. 

The members of the Geological section have collected a large mien hey 0: 
fossils, many of which have been sent abroad to different museums. Prof. 
W.D. Lang, of the British Museum, acknowledges the receipt of 129 speci- 
mens of fossils, among which were specimens of Cladopora and Lechenalia, 
new to science. Prof. J. F. Whiteaves, acting director of the Geologica 
survey of Canada, and Prof. Clark, State Geologist of the State of New York, 
also acinowledees the receipt of fossils. Information has been received from 
Ottawa that the collection of bryozoon's from Hamilton has been forwarded 
to Dr. Brostter of the Smithsonian Institute, a scientist who has made a study 
of these obscure Silurian remains. Yq 

The following officers were elected for the session of 1907-1908:— 

President.—R. J. Hill. * 

First Vice-President.—J. M. Williams. D 

Second Vice-President.—William Acheson. 

Corresponding Secretary.—S. A. Morgan, B.A., D. Paed. : 

Recording Secretary.—J. F. Ballard. 

Treasurer.—P. L. Scriven. ae 

Curator.—J. M. Williams. ’ 

Council.—Robert ramee A. H. Baker, James Gadsby, C. J. Milne, 
Lyman Lee, B.A. 

During the year 23 new members have been received. The hein teae 
ship now exceeds the 300 mark. j 
Excursions. —The educational work of the club is eeriod on by means: 
of excursions, soirees, and the publication of the Ottawa Naturalist. The 
excursions are local in character and are attended by specialists in botany, 
veology, zoology, ornithology and other branches who instruct the co-workers 
and aid in the field work by delivering addresses at the close of the after 
noon. 

The following programme for the excursions Rov resents the years 
work :— 

April 28th, Blueberry Point, Aylmer. 7 ‘ 

May 5th, Rockliffe Park. | : 

May 12th, Beaver Meadows, Hull. ; 

May 19, Cement Works, Hull. 4 

May 26, Chelsea, Que. 

June 2nd, Experimental Farm. . . . 

June 9th, Rideau Park. 4 

June 16th, Galetta, 

June 23rd, Hemlock Lake. . 

Sept. 18th, Chelsea. 4 

Feb. 9th, Snowshoe Tramp, Beaver Meadows. } 

Feb. 23rd, Snowshoe Tramp, Rockliffe. | 

The Somahion Tramps have shown that valuable field work can be car- 
ried on in the Winter. The botanists observed at Beaver Meadow the dis- 
tribution of deciduous and evergreen trees, the occurence of species easily 
passed by unnoticed in Summer, the branching of deciduous trees, the per- 
sistent fruit of the Climbing Butternut, the characteristic Winter appear- 
ance of the Juniper, various methods of bud protection and many other a 
teresting features of Winter vegetation. =a 

: 
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| MW ihter Lectures. ee Club prepared an excellent series of Winter 
Pl ectures. Large audiences attended. The opening sioree was held Decem- 
ber 6th, when the President, Mr. Wilson, gave an address on the benefits 
and pleasures to be derived from a participation in the work of the Club. 
Dr. Fletcher presented a paper on ‘An Entomological Excursion to the Sel- 
kirk Mountains,’’ illustrated by lantern slides. The following programme 
was carried out at different dates :— 

- The Physics of the Atmosphere. A. A. Campbell. 
The Relation of Climate to Health, Dr. P. H. Bryce. 
Physical Conditions of Life in Deep Seas, Dr. R. A. Daly. 
Description of College at St. Anne de Belleville, Prof. Lochead. 
Chapter from the Manuscript of Mr. Earnest Thompson Seton’s new 
book, ““The Mammals of Manitoba.’’ Read by Dr. Fletcher. 

Methods of Field Work pursued by the Club. Dr. Ami. 

Animal Minds and Nerves, Earnest Thompson Seton. 

The Ottawa Naturalist, vol. XX, was published in monthly parts, con- 
sisting in all of 253 pages and two plates. The series of articles on Nature 
Study, edited by Dr. James Fletcher, was continued, bringing the number: 
ef papers published in the past four years up to 42. 

In volume 20 the following papers on Nature Study appear :— 

Definite Problems in Nature Study. Dr. S. B. Sinclair. \ 
_ A Cement Sidewalk. S. B. McCready, B.A. | 

The Galt Park Wild Flower Garden. R. S. Hamilton. | 

Foundations of. Chemistry as seen in Nature Study, Jno. Brittain. 

The Ceeropia Emperor Moth. Arthur Gibson. 

School Exhibits of Pressed Plants, Dr. Jas. Fletcher. 

Agencies for the promotion of Nature Study. Prof. Lochead. 

Manual Training, the Mechanical Hobby, Dr. M. G. McElhinney. 

Manual Training, the Machinist’s Art. Dr. McElhinney. 

Relation of Sparrows to Agriculture, L. H. Newman. 

Branch Reports.—Several of the branches hold house to house meet- 
, Ings. 
; The council added to the existing sections by instituting a Department 
of Meteorology under the leadership of Dr. Otto Klotz. 
| The Summer School of Science, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Put- 
_ man, was assisted by various members of the Club. 
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Screntrric Society oF THE UNIVERSITY oF OTTAWA. 


During the year following papers were read and addresses delivered : — 

Animal Instinct. Rev. J. A. Lajeunesse. 

The Weather. Hollis Burns. 

Our Forests. Austin. Stanton. 

The Transmission of Sound. M. Doyle. 

Properties of Oxygen. Rev. L. Binet, M.A. 

Joan of Arc. Dr. Walters. 

Progress of Science during the past two years, J. McNeill. 

On May 29th a Geological Excursion to McKay’s Lake was made under 
the direction of the Rev. J. A. Lajeunesse. Special study was given to 
the shells found in that locality. 

: The following officers were elected for the year : — 
President, John Marshall. 
Vice-Pres., Edwin McCarthy. 
Secretary, John R. Corkery. 
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Treasurer, H. St. Jacques. | 


Councillors: A. B. Cote, A. Comllard, M. ay Gara, R. ae 
Director: —Rev. J. A. Haran ees 


‘Tue Orrawa LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


library during the year. 


Steps are being taken to publish another nolnae of the transactions of ' 


the Society’s work. 


The course of lectures arranged for the Winter was one of sxdepricnele a 


interest, and the attendance was in excess of former years. Three illus- | 


trated lectures were delivered in the lecture hall of the Normal School, the 
other lectures being given in the Carnegie hbrary. The proscar of the 
course was as follows: — 

The Causes that led to the War of 1812. Dr. Benjamine Sulke. E.RS.C4 

The Southern Trail of British Columbia, J. Macoun. 

Mexico Illustrated. Dr. R. A. Daly. 

The Arctic Watershed and its Resources (illustrated). Elihu Stewart. 

Machiavelli: A Study in Ethics, K. 8. Ewart, K.C. 

The Archives of Canada, Dr. A. Doughty, ¥.R.S.C. 

The Romance of the Fur Trade. L. J. Burpee. 

me True History of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Prof. EK. E. Prince, 
F.R.S.C. | 
Earthquakes, illustrated. Dr. Otto Klotz. 


L’ Institut CANADIEN FRancats D’OtTtrawa. 


The following is the programme of the Conferences held during the 
year :— 


Canadian Poetry. Henri Desjardins. 


Mission to, Rhodesia for the foundation of the Pasteur Institute, Remi | 


Tremblay. 
t pment of local life in France; Popular literature in Britany Anatole 
e Braz 

Brouille, Rudolphe Girard. 

The Gentleman. Rev. Father Lalonde. 

The Canadian West. I. E. Cyr. 

The Institute Reminiscences. Senator Porrier. 

At the close of the academic year a rendering of the comedy by Mr. 
Rodolphe Girard, entitled ‘“‘The Finger of Woman,’’ was an important fea- 
ture and a decided success. 

The Institute comprises nearly two hundred elected members. It is 
the intention to encourage literary efforts in the schools by offering prizes. 

The following gentleman are members of the Executive Council of the 
Institute for 1907 :— 

Rodalphe Girard, President; T. L. Richard, Vice- President; Moise 
Lalonde, Secretary; I. E. Marion, Treasurer; and Mpesre! PRs KE, Cam- 
peau, A. M. Lafontaine, H. Beaulieu. 
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CANADIAN INSTITUTE. 


During the year 22 meetings have been held at which the following 
apers have been read :— 
- Atmospheric Circulation. The President. 
- The Geological Congress in Mexico. Prof. A. P. Coleman. 
Specimens from Biology Museum Described. Prot A. Rs Waght: 
Early Records of the Mineral Wealth of Canada. Prof. T. L. Walker. 
The Raising of the S. S. Bavarian. R. O. King. 
Combustion. Prof. W. R. Lang. } 
The Exploration of the Atmosphere over Land and Sea. Diet ye str. 
fetch. 
- Some things that People ought to Know about Plants and Insects. Dr. 
, Fletcher. 
The Marine Biological Laboratory on Georgian Bay. Dr. B. A. Ben- 
ley. | 
Interesting Problems in Canadian Geology. Dr. H. A. Ami. 
Infections due to Yeast—like Fungi. Dr. J. J. Mackenzie. 
The Ancestry of the Cone-bearing Plants. R. B. Thompson. 
_ The Physical Basis of a new theory of Heredity. Dr. A. B. Macallum. 
- Waves in the Ether, A general survey. Prof. C. A. Chant. 
Architectural Acoustics. G. A. Anderson. 
Some notes on the Electric Properties of Husler’s Magnetic Alloys. 
Prof. J. C. McLennan. 
_ Agricultural Ideals. C. C. James. 
The Anatomy of the Anthropoid Apes. Dr. A. Primrose. 
Do we need a College of Forestry? T. Southworth. 
Ignored Distinctions in Economics. W. A. Douglas. 
ee Investigations of Complex Mental Operations. Prof. A. lal 
ott. 


- BroLoGicaL SECTION OF CANADIAN INSTITUTE. 


During the year six basket outings were held as follows :— 

May 19th, York Mills. 

June 16th, Lambton. 

July 21st, Humber, by boat. 

Aug. 4th, Scarborough Heights. 

Aug. 13th, Hemlock Grove Farm. 

Sept. 13th, Lorne Park. 

Other regular outings were held as follows :— 

June 2nd, Eglington. 

July 7th, High Park. 
On September Ist a special study was made of the Natural History 
exhibit at Toronto Exhibition. 
_ During the session (Winter Season) eleven general meetings were held, 
at which meetings the following papers and addresses were given :— 
-  President’s address, with a talk on birds and exhibition of specimens. 
J. Maughan, Esq. 
~ Rambles in the North West. Mr. Townsend. 

Visit to Biological Museum of Toronto University. Address by } Dr. 
Ramsay Wright. | 
Papers on Mosses with axhibition of specimens from the Sullivan col- 
lection, with lantern illustrations by Prof. J. H. Faull. 


B® 185. 


; 
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; 


Foreign Birds with exhibition of specimens and lantern illustrat 
by Mr. J. Maughan, Jr. 3 


=) 
4 


Microscopic Study of Mosses. « 
Practical collecting of Lepidoptera, illustrated by examples in settin 
and exhibition of specimens by E. V. Rippon. | v1 
Ancestry of Insects by Dr. Walker. 4 
The following officers were elected for 1907-8 : — Fe 
President—John Maughan. | 
Ist Vice-Pres.—S. Dillon Mills. ‘ 
Rnd Vice-Pres.—Dr. A. R. Abbott. | 
drd Vice-Pres.—John H. Young. 
Curator—E. V. Rippon. 
Secretary—S. Farmer. 
Council—Messrs. Laughlen, Williams, Blizzard. 


Tue Roya AstTronomicaL Society or CANADA. 


The transactions of the Society during the past year include the fol 
lowing :— | 3 
Eighteen regular meetings were held. © 
The following papers were submitted :— : | 
Some differences in Ancient and Modern Science. Mrs. S. D. Keran 
Time service of the Dominion Observatory. R. M. Stewart. 7 
Terrestial Magnetism. Andrew Elvins. 
Astronomical and Geological Periods. Andrew Elvins. , 
The relation of Magnetic Disturbances to the Aurorze observed in 1905 
R. F. Stupart. 
Physical Theories of the Universe. Prof. De Lury. 
Age of the Earth. J. R. Collins. 
Account of the ordinary views held as to the Earth’s Evolution. F. & 
Blake. 
Stonyhurst College Observatory. Rev. Father Kavanagh. | 
Some Problems as to the Earth’s interior and some Novel views regard. 
- ing Transmutation of the Elements. Prof. ‘Kirschmann. 

Double Stars (two papers). W. E. Jackson and A. F. Miller. 
Astronomy and the Bible. J. E. Maybee. 7 
Work done on the Planet Mars. L. H. Graham. 

The Astronomy of Shakespeare. John A. Paterson. | 
Determining the Alaskan Boundary. A. F. McDiarmid. 


In addition to the regular papers some valuable reports were recorded 
and many helpful discussions took place. . 


During March and April a course of six elementary lectures on the 


peace Constitutions of the Heavenly Bodies’’ was given by the Presi- 
ent. : 


It was decided to issue, first, a Canadian Astronomical Handbook, 
containing astronomical predictions and other information; second, a bi- 
monthly periodical, which would contain papers presented to the Society, 


minutes of meetings, discussions, reviews of scientific articles and new books 
and other matters of interest. . 


; 
: 
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SocieETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


During the year, 1906-7, thirty new members have been added to the 
roll. 
The following meetings were held :— 

1. “Excise Free Alcohol.” W. P. Cohoe. 
2. “Deleterious Effect of Acid Pickle on Steel Rods.’’ W. R. Lang 
and H. A. Baker. 

3. Chairman's Inaugural Address. “Chemical Schools and Chemical 
oy. 

4. ‘*Wood Alcohol.”? A. G. Pencer. 

5. ‘Treatment of Water for Boiler and Manufacturing Purposes.”’ 
C. R. Hazen, B. Sc. 

6. “The Function of Caustic Soda,’’ “Processes in the Production of 
Cellulose from Woods.” J. A. DeCew, B.A.Sc. 

(. .“Canadian. Power Development Hi lagayo..bolice*<Prore: ba ive 
eaburch. 

8. Annual Meeting. “Recent Progress in Electric Furnaces.’’ Saul 
Dushman. 

9. ‘Industrial Uses of Calcium Chloride.’’ Chas. H. Bowman. 

10. ‘‘The Determination of Boric Acid’’ and “‘Boratis in Foodstuffs 
nd Commercial Products.’’ W. R. Lang and R. T. Manning. 

11. ‘‘Recovery of Glycerine from Waste Liquors.’’ A. P. Taylor. 


WELLINGTON Fietp Naturarists’ Crus. 


From October 15th, 1906, to May, 1907, the Club held two meetings 
each month in the Agricultural College; several special meetings were also 
held. At each meeting one or more addresses were delivered. During the 
year the third number of the Ontario Natural Science Bulletin was: pub- 
lished. 
The following is a partial list of the addresses given and the papers 
Tead : — 
Bats. B. Barlow. 
Dragon Flies. T. J. Moore. 
The Flora of Northern Ontario. T. D. Jarvis. 
The Growth of Seedlings. S. B. McCready. 
Protective Colourization of Animals. L. Cesar. 
Ambrosia Beetles. Dr. Bethune. 
Parasitism in Animal Life. G. E. Sanders. 
Salamanders. IL. Taylor. 
Habits of Flying Squirrels. H. Bond. 
Fish of River Speed at Guelph. I. Beattie. 

. Habits of Spiders. B. Barlow. 
Willow Galls. J. Treherne. 
Symbiosis in Plants. J. W. Eastham. 
The Grossbeaks at Guelph. J. EH. Howitt. 
The Porcupine in Northern Ontario. H. Graham. 
Moles of Wellington County. LL. Goldie. 
Mosquitoes. T. D. Jarvis. 
Frogs of Wellington County. T. J. Moore. 
Red Squirrels. A. J. Painter. 


ea” = 
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St. Patrrickx’s LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


The following lectures were delivered during the season 1906-7 :—- 
The Irish Party, D’Arcy Scott. 

Our Heritage, Dr. A. Freeland. 

The Gaelic Revival, T. D’Arcy McGee. 

Tuberculosis, Dr. J. R. O’ Brien. 

Trips to Ireland, Chas. Murphy. 

Taiterature; Dri Koetioran, 

The Brehan Laws, E. P. Gleeson. 


OnTaRIo HistoricaL SoctIEety. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held at Collingwood. Miss Mer- 
rill read a paper on what was known as the Washburn Treasure, a somewhat ; 
singular episode in local history. A paper by Mr. G. H. Hale, of Orillia, ; 
was read by Mr. D. Williams, of Collingwood. At the evening session an 
address of welcome was delivered by Alderman Watson. Major Bruce gave 
an address of welcome to the parent Society. Mr. C. C. James, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, read his essay on the Downfall of the Huron Nation. — 
Col. Cruickshank, of Niagara, was presented with an illuminated address. 

An excursion was made through the Christian Islands where the mem- 
bers examined the Indian Reserve. 

The following officers were appointed :— 

President.—Col. Rogers. 

First Vice-President.—Barlow Cumberland. 

Second Vice-President.—David Boyle. 

Treasurer.—F rank Yeigh. | 

Council.—Messrs. Col. Cruickshank, Mrs. E. J. Thompson, David 
Wilhams, Rev. Chancellor Burwash and Alexander Fraser. ) 

Three council meetings were held during the year. Arrangements have 
been made for copying and printing the church records at Ernestown, from 


1787 to 1813. 


1 


Tue Woman’s Canapian Historican Society, Toronto, 


The notable work accomplished by the Society during 1907, has been 
the publication of a diary of the Rev. Henry Scadding, 1837-1838; an epitome 
of the life and letters of the Right Honourable Charles, Lord Sydenham, 
G.C.B., compiled by Mrs. Gordon Mackenzie (his niece); also extracts from 
an original MS. Memoir of Captain Freer, A.D.C. to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Kent, and Military Secretary during the war of 1812 (now in the possession 
of Mrs. Gordon Mackenzie). 

The diary of the Rev. Henry Scadding gives many interesteing descrip- 
tions of events and people connected with the rebellion. It is dated from 7 
Montreal and Quebec and should be read with interest as a vivid chapter in . 
the early history of Canada. 

The epitome of the life and letters of Lord Sydenham contains a brief 
sketch of a personal character, also comments relative to the conditions exjst- 
ing at the time of his appointment as Governor-General of British North 
America and Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward. 
The consummation of the union of Upper and Lower Canada forms a chapter 
vital with interest to all Canadians. 

The memoir of Captain Freer refers to the period from. 1799 to 1815. 
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Memorial Hall, Niagara Historical Society, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
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MemoriAL Haury or Niracara Historica SoOcIgry. 


(Contributed by Miss Janet Carnochan.) 


The Niagara Historical Society was formed in December, 1895. A i 
lines in the local paper asked those interested in historical matters to mee Lo 
together and from this meeting of little more than a dozen has originated the | 
work accomplished during the last twelve years, which may be briefly sum- 
med up thus: — q 
Fifteen pamphlets have been printed, eight markers placed in historical 
spots, over three thousand articles collected and a building erected, costing © 
nearly $5,000.00, to contain them, and besides this, it is hoped an interest _ 
has been aroused in the history of our country and patriotic feelings intensi- — 
fied. There are now nearly 150 members, many of these in the different pro-— 
vinces of our Dominion, or in the United States. £ 
A room in the third story of the Court House was granted for our meet-_ 
ings, and it was determined to print some of the papers read before the mem- i 
bers. The Society was fortunate in obtaining an address from Col. Cruick-_ 
shank, the Historian of the Niagara Peninsula and of the war of 1812. With - 
un empty room, an empty treasury, and a great deal of cold water copiously — 
and gratuitously poured upon us we determined to print at our own expense — 
this address, ““The Battle of Fort George,’’ and to endeavor to make an his- 
torical collection. A request was made for assistance from the Provincial — 
Government for printing purposes, which was granted, and besides the fifteen | 
pamphlets, twelve annual reports and various other documents and circulars | 
have been issued. 4 
On 17th September, 1906, a Loan Exhibit was held which attracted — 
much attention and gradually articles were contributed. Discarded cases 
had been given from the Provincial Museum, old picture frames from the 
garrets of the town, the members gave a chair each for the monthly meet-_ 
-, Ings. It had been said it was useless to try to make a collection, everything 
had been given away or destroyed, or if anything valuable still existed it 
would not be given, but the falsity of these prognostications was soon proved, — 
for in time the walls were covered, the cases filled, and the idea that a build- 
ing must be provided took shape, but was by many looked on as chimerical. 
_ It has been suggested by Canon Bull of the Lundy’s Lane Historical — 
Society that there should be a cairn here erected to mark the landing of the 
United Empire Loyalists. A circular was sent out asking assistance with the 
suggestion that instead of a cairn or tower the memorial take the form of a_ 
building to contain the collection constantly becoming more valuable, but — 
this circular of 1898 met with little response. On 17th September, 1903, a 
public meeting was called, a few Toronto friends interested in the plan were 
invited to attend, among them C. C. James, F.R.S.C., and David Boyle, — 
Supt. of the Archeological Museum. It had been intended to first solicit — 
help from the Government, but the advice was given to try first what could 
be done by ourselves. Accordingly circulars were printed, five hundred in 


\ 
i 


, 
number, a personal canvass was made of our members and townspeople, per-_ 
sonal letters were sent to old Niagarians and others interested and $1,000.00 — 
was thus collected. A deputation then visited the Ontario Government in 
April, 1904, when $500.00 was granted in the supplementary estimates. The 
next spring a visit was paid to the Dominion Government, in spite of friends — 
saying this would be useless, as it was a purely Provincial matter, but. our — 
list of members in the Dominion, and contributions to the contents of our | 
room proved that we were not merely local in our aims. To our great joy — 
when the supplementary list appeared it was found that $1,000.00 had been — 


y 
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ranted, and in the spring of 1906 the present Provincial Government kindly 
ontributed $500.00 additional. An old Niagara boy, Hugh J. Chisholm, 
ff New York, gladdened our hearts with a cheque for $500.00. The town 
ouncil then contributed $200.00, and M. F. Rittenhouse, of Chicago, 
3100.00. The remaining sum of $2,000.00 has been given in sums from one 
lollar‘to fifty. A site was given by the President, plans and specifications 
Jecided on, and a tender accepted for $4,100.00. Besides this, the cases 
‘urnishing, extras, have brought the cost up to $4,850.00, and as the subscrip- 
jons amounted to $4,500.00 there remains a deficit of $350.00 which we have 
‘aith to believe will yet be made up. 

The building faces an historic plain, Butler’s Barracks, and the military 
samp ground. It is of solid red brick with buff brick trimmings, 60x30, with 
, portico 10x10; a gallery, supported by ornamental pillars, runs round the 
two sides and one end so that all the wall space can be used. The floor is 
xf hard wood maple, the railing of the gallery Georgia pine, with mahagony 
posts, the cases are of oak, chestnut, and walnut. The building is well 
lighted, and handsome in appearance. This is the first building erected in 
the Province for purely historical purposes. It is true there are other histori- 
sal buildings, but these have been either given or rooms allotted in Carnegie 
Libraries. With regard to the name it was proposed at first to call the Hall 
Memorial of U. E. Loyalists, another suggestion Memorial of the war of 1812, 
but the President wished a more comprehensive title than either of those, 
that it should be simply Memorial Hall, and in memory of early settlers, 
military, etc., in short, of everything great and good, in the past in our 
history. 

The eight historic sites marked are : — 

The burial place of General Brock, 1812-1824. 
The site of Navy Hall. 
The site of the Military Hospital and Indian Council House. 
The house built by Count de Puisaye, 1799. 
Site of Gleaner Printing Office, 1817, and first Masonic Hall, 1792. 
Site of Government House. 
: - Court House built in 1847 for United Counties of Lincoln, Welland 
and Haldimand. 

8. Spot where bodies of soldiers were found, killed 27th May, 1813, when 
Fort George was taken. 

Our publications are :— 

1. Battle of Fort George, by Col. Cruickshank. 

2. Slave Rescue, 1838. | 

3. Blockade of Fort George. 

A. Battle of Queenston Heights. 
5. Historic Houses. 
6 
7 
8 
a 
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_ Niagara Library, 1800-1820. Early Schools. 
. Historic Churches, etc. 
. Family history, Kemp, Servos, Whitmore, Jarvis, Land. 
. Campaigns of 1812. | 
10. Inscriptions and Graves in Niagara Peninsula. 
11. Reminiscences of Niagara. 
12. Battle of Fort George, 2nd edition with additions. 
13. St. Vincent de Paul Church and Canadian Heroine. 
14. Letters of Mrs. Wm. D. Powell, 1807-1821. 
15. Sir Isaac Brock and Count de Puisaye. , 
The next publication will be a report of the opening of Memorial Hall, 
4th June, 1907, with an account of the Evolution of the Building, the list 
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ot contributors, and the items of expenditure. Since the opening there haye 
been recorded in the new visitor’s book 1,200 names of many classes, schoo) 
children, military, Guelph bowlers, Buffalo High School girls, Rittenhou € 
yacht party from Chicago, Students’ Volunteer Movement, Literary anc 
Historical Societies, summer visitors ,etc. 


The collection may be thus classified :— 

1. Military accoutrements. 

. Portraits of early settlers, etc. 

Niagara printing, books, papers, pamphlets. 
Rare books, miscellaneous papers. 

Woman’s work and wear. 

Household articles. 

China 

. Indian relics. 

. Original letters, documents, autographs. 


© DAUD OV C9 


The military collection is very full from the capture of Fort Niagara 
from the French, 1759, and the Revolutionary War, down to the Fenian 
Raid. A pewter platter which belonged to Col. Johnson, who was killed at 
the seige of the fort and buried in the chapel with General Prideaux. A’ 
military coat worn by Fort Major Campbell who was with Cornwallis at the 
surrender of Yorktown, 1781. Coat worn by Capt. McMicking at Queenston 
Heights, 1812. American sword given up at the capture of Fort Niagara: 
by the British after the burning of Niagara 18th Dec., 1813. Pocket book 
of Capt. Martin McClelland, killed at the capture of Fort George by the 
Americans, 27th May, 1818. Key of Tower Magazine of Fort Mississauga, 
sent all the way from Wisconsin to us by post. A collection of buttons, 
which may be said to represent the military history of Niagara, as nearly all 
the regiments which fought or were stationed here are represented, British, 
United States, Canadian. Muster roll of a company of Butler’s Rangers, 
signed Lt. Jacob Ball, 1782. In a space allotted to General Brock, near his 
cocked hat, are posters framed of arrangements for the funeral in 1824 and in 
1853, views of the old monument, account of the Brock dinner in 1840. Among 
the flags, those of the 2nd and 4th Lincoln, the latter was made by the Misses 
Nelles in 1818, the banner of the Loyal Canadian Society of Grimsby made 
for the inauguration of Brock’s monument in 1853. ; 


One case has very interesting contents, being printing in Niagara from 
1793. An Upper Canada Gazette or American Oracle, 1794. A pamphlet 
of 1799. Gleaner of 1817, books printed by the different proprietors of 
papers, Tiffany, Andrew Heron, Thos. Sewell, John Simpson, Wm. Kirby. 
A case beside this contains rare books and pamphlets, some of which could 
scarcely be duplicated. St. Ursula’s Convent, bound in leather, the first 
novel published in Upper Canada, printed in Kingston, 1824. It has been 
stated that the Toronto Reference Library contains the only copy of this, 
purchased at a great price, but we are the happy possessors of another copy 
freely given, the first poem published in U. C., “A day at the Falls of 
Niagara,’’ printed in York, 1825. The manuscript record book of the first 
library in U. C. (that of Niagara), 1800-1820. On the walls, framed, the 
proclamation of Wm. Lyon McKenzie from Navy Island and that of the 
apprehension of Morreau, hanged at Niagara in 1838. Hat worn by Ralfe 
Clench at the opening of Parliament at Niagara 17th Sept., 1792. 7 


There are three cases of woman’s wear and woman’s work, one of these 
contributed by the Ball family, all these very interesting to the ladies. An old 
mantel and fire-place recalls “The hanging of the Crane.’’? Household articles. 
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the use of which is now almost forgotten, a case of old china, the envy of 
collectors, a beautiful Colonial mantel (and thereby hangs a tale), and indeed 
many of the articles have an interesting story. 

One case contains miscellaneous articles, the oldest being flints used by 
the ancient Britons before the arrival of the Saxons, and a Roman battle 
axe found in an Ayrshire bog. In the gallery are wheels, reels, heckles, 
carders used before machinery had driven out individual workers. A case 
showing what beautiful sewing was done before the arrival of the sewing 
machine. 

The revolving case contains hundreds of photos of early Settlorss 9 Wate 
L’s, the mayors, doctors, judges, clergymen, members of Parliament of the 
town. A. large scrap book is filled with original letters, documents, auto- 
graphs which have enabled us to answer many letters of inquiry. 

Smaller scrap books contain family and town records. Among the pictures 
are several fine water colors by Hoppner Meyer, in 18382. The collection of 
bound newspapers is valuable, one contains examples of fourteen newspapers, 
published in the town (there have been twenty). Two book cases contain pub- 
lications by exchange with United States and Canadian Historical Societies. 
Several frames are filled with commissions granted to early military men. 
There are a few articles of furniture, as a beautiful little mahogany looking 
glass with drawers brought from the Mohawk Valley in 1784. The student 
might here spend days examining documents which throw much light on 
forgotten points of our history, and it 1s believed that more and more addi- 
tions to the collection will be contributed, making more valuable still the 
contents of Memorial Hall. | 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


President.—Miss Carnochan. 

Vice-President.—Rev. J. C. Garrett. 

Secretary.—Alfred Ball. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. S. D. Manning. 

Curator and Editor.--Miss Carnochan. 

Commitiee.—Mrs. T. F. Best, F. J. Rowland, W. R. McClelland, Rev. 
J. P. Bench, W. J. Wright, M.A. 

Motto.—Ducit amor patriae. 


Essex Historica SOcIeEery. 


During the year one public meeting was held, at which the following 
papers were read :— 

The Battle of Windsor. Francis Cleary. (Part of the paper was fur- 
nished by John Sullivan, an eye-witness of the battle). 

The Battle of Windsor. John Harmon. (Mr. Harmon is an ex-Mayor 
of Detroit and was one of the invaders). 

The Society placed two bronze tablets during the year, one on the Fire 
Hall, the location of the first barracks burned by the invaders in 1838; the 
other on the store of J. F. Smyth & Co., corner of Sandwich and Church Sts. 
This tablet marks the site of the battle of Windsor. 


Lonpon And MippiEesex Historical SocIETY. 


During the year the Society voted $100 towards assisting in the erection 
of a monument in Victoria Park, in memory of the men who fell in South 
Africa while maintaining the unity of the Empire. The task of erecting 
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the monument has been undertaken by the Daughters of the Empire. The@) 
Society has held several instructive meetings, notably two at the Normal | 
School. 


Lunpy’s Lange Histroricat SOCIETY. 


Twenty-First Annual Report. y 

Twenty-one years have passed since the Lundy’s Lane Historical Society 
was called into existence by the Rev. Canon Bull, M.A. After many efforts | 
Canon Bull succeeded in interesting a number of his neighbours in the village 4 
of Niagara Falls and the Society was formed with the Canon as its first 
president. The members enrolled were : — 3 | 

Messrs. M. M. Fenwick, Charles Patten, George Sootheran, M. B. Morris, 7) 
KE. Morden, George Shrimpton, H. H. Marcon, R. Spong, Fred. W. Ellis. At 
the meeting the objects of the Society were defined as follows: — 
“To collect. and preserve all information available pertaining to the © 
early history of this locality and especially to the period of 1812-14; to keep 
a record of the names of men and women who then served their country, with 
such other information as may be thought desirable; and to recommend the 
erection of a worthy memorial of them.’’ 

The first action of the Society was to petition the Government to erect 
“a worthy monument in memoriam of those who in 1814 fought and died on 
the hill of Lundy’s Lane for their country, including the name of Mrs. Laura 
Secord, who died in after years.’’ The village council were also memorialized 
to erect suitable directions for the benefit of strangers visiting the battle 
ground, and as an earnest of their zeal in the work, each member agreed to 
collect as much historical information as possible and lay it before the 
Society at the earliest opportunity. 

The work has been carried on with vigour to the present time, each year 
witnessing some achievement. Four thousand pages of very valuable his- — 
torical matter have been published, contributed by such eminent and well 
known writers as Mrs. Curzon, Miss Carnochan, Rev. E. J. Fessenden, 
William Kirby, F.R.G.S., and Col. Cruickshank, whose monumental work 
on the Documentary History of the campaign on the Niagara Frontier, 1812- 
14, has evoked such widespread interest and commendation. 

Karly in the past season the seventh volume of Documentary History _ 
was issued, containing 306 pages of letter press and maps, embodying all 
the contemporary documents which Col. Cruickshank has been able to dis- 
cover bearing upon the period from August to October, 1813. The. greater 
part of Vol. VIII is also in type; this will cover the period from October to 
December, 1818. 

One of the notable events of the year was the unveiling of a memorial 
on Queenston Heights marking the spot where Lieut.-Col. McDonnel, Aide- 
de-Camp to Lieut.-General Sir Isaac Brock, fell on the memorable 13th of 
October, 1812. 

Advantage was taken of the occasion of a visit to the scene of the battle 
by the 41st Regiment, Brockville, Lieut.-Col. Fisher, commanding, to have 
the ceremony conducted with a proper military setting. The oration was 
given by Col. Cruickshank. The memorial, an oval bronze tablet, mounted 
on a cairn of large boulders. and suitably inscribed, was unveiled by Mrs. 
Cruickshank, the troops presenting arms and the band furnishing suitable 
music. A mourning wreath, the gift of the Brockville branch of the 
Daughters of the Empire was then placed upon the memorial by Mrs. Fisher. 


_ After the ceremony a graphic resume of the battle was given on the 
heights by Col. Cruickshank, os 
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Srmcozr County PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Three meetings were held during the year. A volume of historical 
documents is in the hands of the printer and will be issued at the close of 
the year. It is proposed to furnish increased accommodation for the mus- 
eum collection. | : 


WomAN’S WENTWORTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


During the year a series of meetings have been held for the purpose of 
creating interest in the history of Canada. Four of these meetings were 
held in the homes of different members of the Society. The addresses were 
given by Miss Fitzgibbon, subject, ‘‘Stony Creek,’ Barlow Cumberland, 
subject, ““The Work of Womens Historical Societies:’? C. R. McCullough, 
subject, ‘‘Historical Women of Canada and their Deeds;’’ F. F. Macpher- 
son, subject, ‘‘The National Literature of Canada.”’ 
| The register of the caretaker at the Battlefield shows a large increase 
in the number of visitors. : 


ReaDING Camp ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Report of the Association for 1905-6, shows that the fol- 
lowing Reading Camps were established in Ontario :— 

Parry Sound Co’s Camp, Orrville, Ont. 

Conger Co’s Camp, Parry Sound. ? 

Goergian Bay Co’s Camp, Coldwater. 

Booth’s Camp, Cache Bay. 

Gordon and Co’s Camp, Markstay. 

McFadden’s Camp, Whitefish. 

Reading Camp, Cobalt. 


The folowing are some of the Club Houses and Reading Rooms built 
chiefly by the respective firms co-operating with their employees. Several 
other firms have also provided -accommodation for their men. 
Cook Bros’ Co’s Mill, Spragge, Ont. 
The Corringe Club, Copper Cliff. 
Loveland & Stone, Cutler. 
Creighton Mine. Near Copper Cliff. 
Searchmont, Algoma. 
) W. CG. Edwards Co’s Mill, Ottawa. Algoma Commercial Co., Gold 
Rock. Ia Rose Mine, Cobalt. O’Brien Mine, Cobalt. 
A large number of camp instructors are emvloved during the summer 
months. They are principally University undergraduates. 


During the year 1907, a very large number of Travelling Libraries 
have been furnished to the Association for use in New Ontario. These 
libraries have been placed by the Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick, B.A., Superin- 
tendent of Camp Education. 
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CANADIAN FREE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 
Established at Markham, Ont. 


During the year 1906 the attention of the Hon. the Minister of Edu- 


cation, was called to the efforts being made by a number of blind men to | 


establish a Free Library for the Blind. Among the active workers were 
Messrs F. W. Johnston, E. B. F. Robinson, Benjamin Crew, Carl B. 


Lloyd, James Common, Alfred Thurlow, J. E. Shaughnessy, A. H. Wil- 


son, EH. W. Hermon and Robert Coughlan. 


The effort was unique in character, in that it was proposed to establish 


and manage the library exclusively by the blind. For some vears previous 
an organization, known as the ‘‘Associated Blind,’’ had existed. The Associ-_ 


ation consisted almost exclusively of male graduates of the Ontario Institu-_ 


tion for the Blind, Brantford. The object aimed at was to ameliorate the 


conditions which surround the blind. To the men thus associated the 


value of a free library, with the books circulating over the Province, could | 


not be over-estimated. Mr. E. B. F. Johnston, M.A., of Markham, had 
succeeded by purchase and by printing himself in establishing a library 
composed exclusively of books for the blind. He had struggled to circulate 
the books, but the pressing demands made upon his time in securing a live- 
lihood, had hamvered his efforts and those of the other brave spirits asso- 
ciated with him. After a careful examination of the books on hand, which 
would enable the library to enter immediately upon its work, the Minister 


decided to place the sum of two hundred dollars in the estimates for 1907, 


to help forward the good work. The money was voted by the Legislature, 
rules and regulations governing the library were prepared by the Depart- 
ment and accepted by the Board of Management and the library opened. 


The first meeting of the Board of Management for the establishment 
of the Canadian Free Library for the Blind was held in Toronto, Nov. 9th, 
1906. F. W. Johnston was elected President and EK. B. F. Robinson, M.A., 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


The second meeting was held in Toronto, April, 9th, 1907. The third 
meeting was held April 16th, 1907. At this meeting the Committee in 


charge of purchasing books from Mr. Robinson reported in favour of secur-— 


ing the following books :— 
For General Circulation. 


Biographical Sketches, 1 vol. 

Bible Helps, Bagster, 2 vols. 

The Institution Journal, 3 vols. 
Short Stories from Munsey’s, 1 vol. 
Readings from Artemus Ward, 1 vol. 
Amusing Selections, 1 vol. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 1 vol. 
Gleams of Light, 2 vols. 

Advantages and disadvantages of Blindness, 1 vol. 
Maury’s Physical Geography, 2 vols. 
Dairyman’s Daughter, 1 vol. 
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For the Reference Inbrary. 


Fawcett’s Political Economy, 2 ¥ols. 

Dewey’s Psychology, 2 vols. 

Baldwin’s Psychology, 1 vol. 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits, Souvestre, 2 vols. 

French Vocabulary, 2 vols. 

Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 3 vols. 

Caird’s Hegel, 4 vols. 

British North America Act, 1 vol. 

Racine’s Andromaque, 1 vol. 

Vendersmissen’s German Grammar, 2 vols. 

German Vocabularly, 1 vol. 

Horace’s Epistles, (Latin), 1 vol. 

Horace’s Epistles, (tinglish), 1 vol. 

Annals of Tacitus, (Latin), 1 vol. 

Annals of Tacitus, (English), 1 vol. 

Aristotle’s Ethics, 1 vol. 

Fowler’s Deductive Logic, 1 vol. 

Baker’s Trigonometry, 1 vol. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, (In Moon Type), 1 vol. 

The Gospel of St. Mark, (in Japanese), 1 vol. 

Mahaffy’s Kant, 6 vols. 

Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 8 vols. 

Janet’s Theory of Morals, 8 vols. 

Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, 7 vols. 

On May 38rd, information was received from the Education Department 
that the sum of $200. had been placed in the estimates by the Minister of 
Education and voted by the Legislature to assist the library. Rules and 
‘regulations were received from the Education Department and assented to 
by the Board of Management. 

Mr. E. B. F. Robinson, M. A., having resigned as Secretary-Treas. 
was appointed Secretary and Librarian. 

Under the Rules and regulations the library is absolutely free for any 
blind person in the Province of Ontario. Books for the blind pass free 
through the Post Office. The library having been opened early in the 
present year a report of the circulation of the books and the transactions of 
the Library Board will appear in the next Annual Report of the Hon. 
the Minister of Education for Ontario. 

Board of Management.—Messrs Benjamin Crew, F. W. Johnston, E. 
W. Hermon, C. B. Lloyd, E. B. F. Robinson. 


Tur Frrst Pusric LIBRARY IN THE PROVINCE. 


Ontario owes many debts of gratitude to Miss Janet Carnochan, of 
Niagara-on-the-lake. Not among the least is her recent contribution pub- 
lished in the transactions of the Niagara Historical Society, pamphlet num- 
ber six, relating to the Niagara Library. By dint of much patient research 
Miss Carnochan has gathered evidence which proves that in addition to the 
honor of having been the home of the first parliament for Upper Canada 
the historic town of Niagara was the place where the first newspaper was 
published, the first agricultural society established and the first public 
library opened. The original minute book of the library records the trans- 
actions through the years from 1800 to 1820. When we consider the vicis- 
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| 4 
situdes incidental to the years 1812, 1813 and 1815 to which the inhabitants 
of the Niagara peninsula were subjected we wonder how this library was’ 
preserved. The catalogue of books in the library exonerates the members’ 
from the modern charge of indulging in ght and trashy reading. Books 
relating to history, agriculture, travel, theology and biography formed the 
great bulk of the literary diet of the sturdy pioneers, who suffering from 
fire and sword, were generous patrons of the library. q 

The first entry in the minute book is:—Niagara Library, June 8th, 
1809. It reads:—_ 3 

“Sensible how much we are at a loss in this new and remote country for 
every kind of useful knowledge, and convinced that nothing would be of more 
use to diffuse knowledge amongst us and our offsprings than a library, sup-— 
ported by subscription in this town, we, whose names are hereunto sub-— 
scribed hereby associate ourselves together for that purpose, and promise 
to pay annually a sum not exceeding four dollars to be laid out on books 
as agreed upon by the majority of votes at a yearly meeting to be held by 
us in this town on the 15th August annually, when everything respecting 
the brary will be regulated by the majority of votes.’’ — 

Forty one subscribers signed the declaration and thus was born the 
first public brary established in Upper Canada. The first librarian, sec- 
retary and treasurer was Andrew Heron who held the offices for nearly 
twenty years. Two books from the library have keen recovered, viz., number 
d1 in the catalogue, ‘““Blossoms of Morality or Blossoms on Morality,’’ also— 
number 81, ‘“Matthew Henry’s Communicant’s Companion,’’ 1799. The last 
uamed book is now in the possession of the Niagara Historical Society. 


ee 


THe Ontario Liprary ASSOCIATION. 


The importance of the Ontario Library Association has been underesti-— 
mated in the past, but the value of the work being done is now more fully 
appreciated. The members comprise the most active library workers in the 
Province, including librarians, members of hbrary boards, representatives 
trom schools and colleges and seekers after information. Foremost among 
the good works done should be mentioned the catalogues of books prepared for 
circulation for provincial libraries. Thousands of copies have been distributed | 
by the Education Department, and the demand is constantly increasing. The 
seventh annual meeting of the Association was held on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, April Ist and 2nd, 1907, in the Canadian Institute, Toronto. The 
President, Mr. Norman Gurd, B.C.L., opened the meeting with a practical 
address in which he grappled with the faults and shortcomings of our public 
libraries and suggested the remedies which should be applied. | 

The report of the Secretary, Mr. E. A. Hardy, B.A., furnished evidence 
of the growth of the Association and the beneficial effects arising from an 
annual interchange of views and methods among brary workers. Mr. Hardy 
suggested that in view of the excellent work being done it was but fair that 
the grant to the Association should be increased. With this view I heartily © 
concur. ; 

A special feature of the meeting was the reading of papers relating to 
the purchase of books for public libraries, Papers were read by Mr. A. W. | 
Cameron, M.A., Streetsville; Mr. James Spereman, Sarnia; J. D. Barnett, 
Stratford; Miss Carrie A. Rowe, Brockville; Miss Sutton, Smith’s Falls; Mr. 
L. J. Burpee, B.A., Ottawa; Albert Sheldrick, Chatham; Mr. W. J. Robert- 
son, M.A., St. Catharines. 
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—————— 


A full report of the proceedings of the meeting has been published by 
order of the Hon. the Minister of Education. Copies of the report can be 
obtained bv addressing the Education Department, Toronto. | 


Pusiic LisRARY INSTITUTE. 


In consequence of a small additional grant having been made to the 
Ontario Library Association by the Legislature, the executive of the Associa- 
tion decided to hold a Public Library Institute at some convenient point. The 
object aimed at was to awaken interest in the library movement by securing 
the attendance of local librarians and members of library boards. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Norman Gurd of Sarnia, E. A. Hardy of To- 
ronto, and A. W. Cameron of Streetsville, was appointed. On the invitation 
of the Brantford Public Library Board it was decided to hold the first Insti- 
tute in Brantford, on Thursday, July llth. An active local committee im- 
mediately began work under the direction of Mr. E. D. Henwood, librarian 
of the Brantford Public Library. Morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
were held. The executive of the Ontario Library Association met the previous 

evening and completed arrangements for the Easter convention. . 

The following delegates reported at the Institute meeting: A. W. Cam- 

eron, Streetsville; Effie A. Schmidt, Berlin; Rev. A. W. Bradley, Berlin; 

T. W. H. Leavitt, Toronto; E. A. Hardy, Toronto; F. D. Goodchild, To- 
ronto; A. B. Macallum, Toronto; Norman Gurd, Sarnia; W. J. Robertson, 
St. Catharines; A. Hayes Jackson, Simcoe; Wm. Imrie, Tillsonburg; Law- 
rence J. Burpee, Ottawa; Albert Sheldrick, Chatham; G. C. Malcolm, Scot- 
land; Rev. T. R. Clark, Drumbo; M. Steele, Tavistock; A. G. Millard, Galt; 
R. Alexander, Galt; Paul Wickson, Paris; Rev. Father Crinnon, Paris; 
James Smiley, Dolt; Thomas Lewis, Jarvis; B. F. Palmer, New Durham; 
W.F. Moore, Dundas; Bella Jardine, Hespeler; Jennie D. Jardine, Hespeler; 
Dr. E. E. Kitchen, St. George; J. D. Barnett, Stratford; Judge Hardy, 
Brantford; W. Churchill Livingston, Brantford; Dr. B. C. Bell, Brantford ; 
Rev. Father Lennon, Brantford; J. W. Bowlby, Brantford; W. G. Ray- 
mond, Brantford; E. D. Henwood, Brantford. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Norman Gurd, B.C.L., President 
of the Ontario Library Association. Mr. Gurd delivered a carefully prepared 
paper on “Co-operation in Library Work.’’ Particular attention was devoted 
to the problems incidental to conducting a small library. 

Mr. A. W. Cameron, B.A., Streetsville, selected as his subject, ‘“What 
a Small Library has Accomplished.’’? He gave an interesting history of the 
Streetsville library, dwelling upon the financial problems of the small library, 
the difficulties to be overcome, modern methods of classification, and the move- 
ment by which the village of Streetsville had secured within the short time of 
five years a permanent home for the library and the library made free. The 
strone feature of the Streetsville library, in the circulation of books, was 
explained by reference to the establishment of branches at Meadowvale, 
Erindale and Cooksville, to each of which one hundred books are sent month- 
ly by the central library. In the opinion of the delegates Streetsville boasts 
the most efficient small library in the Province. 

Mr. E. A. Hardy, Toronto, Secretary of the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion, addressed the conference on ‘‘The Selection and Purchase of Books.”’ 
Mr. Hardy’s treatment of this important subject was eminently practical, 
being based upon long experience. A discussion followed which was partici- 
pated in by many of the delegates, particularly those representing small 
libraries. | 
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An evening session was held in Victoria Hall. Mayor Bowlby opened 


the meeting with a short address in which he cordially welcomed the dele- 
gates to Brantford. Mr. W. G. Raymond made an excellent speech on the 


educational value of public libraries. He outlined the benefits which attach — 
to free access to the best books—the storehouses of the discoveries, achieve- — 
ments and progress of the human race from barbarism to modern civilization. — 
Judge Hardy spoke on the financial problems of the public library, drawing _ 
his conclusions from actual experience. As he has long been one of the most — 
active workers and advanced thinkers in library work in Ontario, his conclu- — 


sions were pregnant with facts calculated to encourage the delegates. 
Mr. Leavitt, Inspector of Public Libraries, took up the subject, ““The 


Children in the Library.’’ He pleaded for the abolition of the age limit in ~ 


every library, pointing out that at an age when impressions are so quickly 
made and so indelibly it is of supreme importance that the child should have 
good companionship, the best companionship being found in the world of 


books. As a concrete example a description of the children’s department in — 


the Sarnia Public Library was given. The establishment of the ‘‘Story 
Hour’’ was advocated and illustrated by a story being told. 
A permanent Library Institute was formed for the Brantford District. 


The district comprises the Counties of Brant, Oxford, Wentworth, and Nor- : 


folk, with the following officers :— 

President-—Dr. Ti. E. Kitchen, St. George. 

Secretary—H. D. Henwood, Brantford. 

Executive—Dr. Steele, Tavistock; Wm. Imrie, Tillsonburg; Rev. Mr. 
Clark, Drumbo; Miss Jackson, Simcoe; Miss Watson, Dundas. 

The success of the Institute was in a great measure due to the untiring 
energy of Mr. Henwood, the secretary of the local committee. Mr. Henwood 


was cordially seconded by the citizens of Brantford. The delegates were enter- - 


tained at luncheon at the rooms of the Y.W.C.A. Mr. W. Churchill Living- 
ston also extended his hospitality by inviting all present to a garden party 
which was held in his handsome grounds. 

Arrangements are being made for holding several Library Institutes in 


various parts of the Province, at convenient points, during the summer of 
1908. : 


PUBLICATION OF A QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


For some years past the Ontario Library Association has prepared lists 
of books suitable for use in Public Libraries. These lists have been published 
and circulated by the Education Department. While admirable in character 
and well suited to the purpose for which they were intended, experience has 
demonstrated that the plan is defective in one important particular, viz., 
a considerable time elapses in the preparation. with a further period while the 


copy is in the hands of the printers. The result is that the up-to-date libraries _ 


find that they have secured many of the books indicated before the catalogue 
1s received. In other cases, though the exact book has not been purchased, 
some other, and probably an inferior book has been bought and the sum at 
the disposal of the purchasing committee has been exhausted. 

It is evident that the system could be improved upon by the publication 
of a Quarterly Bulletin devoted to the purpose. I have communicated with 
the President of the Association relative to the proposed change and it meets 
with his cordial approval. The Bulletin could be prepared under the auspices 
and with the assistance of the Executive of the Association, aided by the 
librarians of the leading public libraries in the Province. It is the custom in 
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everal libraries for the librarian to prepare lists of the books which it would 
e advisable to purchase. These lists are made up by carefully examining 
ae reviews of recent books which appear in the most reliable magazines, 
eriodicals and newspapers. If only one or two books for a section can be 
ought the list shows from five to ten from which the choice can be made 
yy the purchasing committee. When the committee meets the list 1s gone 
ver and the book which best answers the purpose is chosen. In preparing 
he Bulletin the copy would consist of the lists sent in from the various 
ibraries. By this means the delay incidental to the present system would be 
voided. Libraries all over the Province would be placed in touch with each 
ther and the general selection improved. The smaller libraries would be 
‘urnished quarterly with a reliable guide from which purchases could be 
aade with safety. A consderable percentage of the money now practically 
hrown away upon worthless publications would be saved and the efficiency of 
he library improved. In addition to the lists, the Bulletin could be utilized 
‘or making public Departmental announcements, the meetings of the Ontario 
Vibrary Association, notices relative to Library Institutes, together with views 
yf modern library buildings with interior plans and such other information 
sonsidered advisable by the Minister of Education and the Executive of the 
Association. As the Bulletin would be mailed free to every library in the 
Province and also to each High and Public School Inspector, it could be used 
‘or announcing the lists of books authorized for use in the High and Public 
School libraries. The cost to the Province would not materially exceed the 
“xpense now incurred in publishing the catalogue for the Ontario Library 
Association. 


LIBRARIES ON LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION AND LiprAry ADMINISTRATION. 


During the year two Special Libraries have been assembled by the De- 
partment. 

The library on construction consists of the latest publications in_ the 
United States devoted to library building and equipment. The works include 
views and plans of most of the Carnegie library buildings. The plans are of 
exceptional value, having been supplied by the architects who designed the 
suildings. Illustrated publications and catalogues furnish hints as to equip- 
nent, including stacks, tables, modes of lighting, chairs, systems of heating, 
Bic. 

The library on administration contains the well known publications of 
Mr. Melville Dewey, giving explicit instructions relative to the Dewey Deci- 
mal system of classification and card cataloguing. 

Several books relating to the Cutter expansive system are included, thus 
furnishing the data upon which libraries may be catalogued under the Cutter 
plan. <A variety of pamphlets have been secured which furnish admirable 
hints relative to the detail work necessary in conducting a publ library. 
These libraries have been in constant demand since they were prepared. 
They are loaned by thé Department to library boards free from charge and 
shipped in substantial cases. 


CATALOGUING. 


I note with pleasure that a considerable percentage of the hbrary boards, 
particularly in the centres of population, have awakened to the necessity 
which exists for cataloguing their libraries in accordance with one of the 
modern systems. Card catalogues are being adopted and the expensive and 
cumbersome printed catalogue discarded. 
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I trust that during the year the Education Department will be able to 
assist local libraries in this important work by furnishing, free, the assistance 
of a skilled cataloguer for a limited time, but sufficiently long to enable the 
local librarian to continue and complete the work. 

It is desirable that local boards should bear in mind, in this particular, 
that the present salaries paid to librarians are generally inadequate and that 
extra work should not be imposed without extra remuneration. The duties 
of preparing a complete card catalogue are arduous and highly technical in 
character. If the help is obtained freom outside sources it must be hand- 
somely paid for, consequently should the bulk of the work be performed by 
the librarian adequate remuneration should be forthcoming. The knowledge 
acquired of the contents of a library, while preparing a modern catalogue, 
will be of the greatest value to the members of the library in the future aris- 
ing from the experience gained by the librarian. 


CATALOGUING A SMALL LIBRARY. 


Small libraries mav be classified by the librarian to meet the needs, pro- 
vided the work is done according to an accepted system. The Dewey Decimal 
System is exceedingly simple and is in very general use, except for fiction, 
which is generally classified under the Cutter Svstem. 

The decimal system divides the field of knowledge into nine main 
classes, which are numbered 100 to 900. Encyclopedias, periodicals, etc., 
general in character, form a tenth class, 000. 


Classes. 
000 General Works. 500 Natural Science. 
100 Philosophy. 600 Useful Arts. 
200 Religion. 700 Fine Arts. 
300 Sociology. 800 Literature. 
400 Philology. | 900 History. 


Each of these ten classes is sub-divided into ten divisions, viz. : 


000 General Works. 


010 Bibliography. 060 General societies. 
020 Literary economy. O70 Newspapers. 

030 General encyclopedias. 080 Special libraries. 
040 General collections. 090 Book rarities. 


050 General periodicals. 
100 Philosophy. 


110 Metaphysics. 160 Logic, Dialectics. 
120 Special metaphysical topics. 170 Ethics. 

130 Mind and body. 180 Ancient philosophers. 
140 Philosophical svstems. 190 Modern philosophers. 


150 Mutual faculties, Psychology. 


200 Religion. 


210 Natural theology. 260 Church, Institutions, Work. 
220 Bible. 270 Religious history. 

230 Doctrinal theology, Dogmatics. 280 Christian churches and sects. 
240 Devotional, Practical. 290 Ethnic—-Non-Christian. 


250 Homiletic, Pastoral, Parochial. 
19a E 


320 Political science. 
330 Political economy. 


340 Law. 


350 Administration. 


410 
420 
430 
440 
450 


510 
520 
030 
540 
590 


610 
620 
630 
640 
650 


710 
720 
730 
740 
790 


810 
820 
830 
840 
850 


910 
920 
930 
940 
950 


Comparative. 


English. 
German. 
French. 


Italian. 


Mathematics 
Astronomy. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 


Medicine. 


Engineering. 


Agriculture. 


Domestic economy. 
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300 Sociology. 
310 Statistics. 360 Associations and institutions. 


370 Education. 
380 Commerce, Communication. 
390 Customs, Costumes, Folk-lore. 


400 Philology. 


460 Spanish. 

470 Latin. 

480 Greek. 

490 Minor Languages. 


500 Natural Science. 


560 Paleontology. 
570 Biology. 
580 Botany. 
590 Zoology. 


600 Useful Arts. 


660 Chemical technology. 
670 Manufactures. 

680 Mechanic, trades. 
690 Buildings. 


Communication, Commerce. 


Landscape gardening. 
Architecture. 


Sculpture. 


Drawing, Decoration, Design. 


Painting. 


American. 
English. 
German. 


French. 


Italian. 


Geography and travel. 


Biography. 


Ancient history. 
Modern Europe. 


Asia. 


700 Fine Arts. 


760 Engraving. 
770 Photography. 
780 Music. 

790 Amusements. 


800 Literature. 


860 Spanish. 

870 Latin. 

880 Greek. 

890 Minor languages. 


900 HAitstory. 


960 Africa. 

970 North America. 

980 South America. 

990 Oceanica and Polar Regions. 
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DECREASE IN THE PurcHase oF Friction in 1907. 

A careful examination of the Annual Reports for the year 1907 shows 
that the fiction purchased by public libraries, for the current year, has 
decreased by fully 20 per cent. The decrease probably exceeds this sum, 
but owing to the complicated nature of the former classification, it 1s ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrive at the exact figures. The change for the bet- 
ter is very gratifying to all lovers of good books and to all who have the 
success of the library movement at heart. The result has been attained, 
first, through the influence of the Ontario Library Association by the pub- 
lication of general catalogues of books for the years 1905 and 1906; also by 
the publication of a catalogue of children’s books. Several thousands of 
the catalogues have been mailed to the officers of public libraries in the 
Province by the Education Department. In addition, the Executive of the 
O. L. A. and many of the librarians of the higher tpye of libraries, with 
members of advanced library boards, have been untiring in their efforts to 
bring about the much needed reform. The second influence has been the 
abolition of the ancient system of classification under which the grant was 
formerly paid. A most effective plan for weeding out worthless fiction has 
been adopted by many libraries. It consists in not replacing worthless 
works of fiction. Borrowers are informed by the librarian, when asking for 
books of little or no worth, that they are worn out, but attention is called 
to some other work with the assurance that it is much preferable and will 
give satisfaction. This course continued for a few months results in the 
demand for the poorer books virtually disappearing. , 
The public libraries have climbed the first hill, but the end is not yet. 
The campaign of education must be continued. Large numbers of well 
meaning people still continue to regard the public labrary as a popular and 
expensive fad. The free library movement is passing through the same 
phases which confronted the free school problem. Practically the argu- 
ments used in opposition to the establishment and maintenance of free pub- 
lic libraries are based upon the same reasons which did duty for the on- 
slaught made upon Dr. Ryerson’s proposals to make the public school the 
house with the open door. , 
Unfortunately, in the recent past, many of our public men and some of 

our newspapers did not hesitate to declare that the principle use of a public 
library was to supply sentimental school girls and sentimental married 
women with vapid novels and to furnish a few men with books which not one 
citizen in 500 cared to read and not one in a thousand could understand. In 
short, the indictment read, the public library is a means for amusing those 
who are too lazy to work. The time is not far distant when it will be ac 
knowledged by all who are competent to judge that the free public library 
is just as essential for the intellectual health and development of the people 
as it the public school, the college and the university. It is but a question 
of time when the public library will become the peoples’ university. | 


How to ABOLISH THE Fiction EVIL. 


It is admitted that the circulation of trashy fiction by public hbraries 
is an evil. The origin is not far to seek. The demand arises from the in- 
tellectual incapacity of the average reader. To instantly abolish the de 
mand it would be necessary to abolish the individual. Drastic measures 
which would prevent the purchase of the books for public libraries might 
be resorted to but it would not abolish the evil, it would simply divert 1 
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nto other channels. The appetite would remain and the chances are that 
-he votaries would resort to the purchase of a tpye of books still more lower 
in grade and more destructive to good taste than are those found in the 
library. It should be borne in mind that under the free library system all 
classes are taxed for the support of the library, consequently it is but just 
that some return should be made for the money contributed, so long as the 
‘books demanded are not ‘mmoral or calculated to do positive harm. The 
remedy lies in increasing the average intellectual capacity. How can this 
be accomplished ? 

Partly by a campaign of education, partly by departmental regula- 
tions, but principally by the training of the children. 

3 Tf all our public libraries were divided into two sections, and one sec- 
‘tion devoted exclusively to books for adults, the other to books for children, 
the first impartent step would have been taken. Library boards would then 
‘fnd themselves face to face with a new problem. A system for the proper 
divicion of the funds available for the purchase of books would have to be de- 
Fvised and acted upon. The librarian in preparing the lists for future pur- 
chases would of necessity become better acquainted with the catalogues de- 
voted to children’s books, and, therefore, qualified to estimate the relative 
worth of the books required for the juvenile department. The junior sec- 
tion would naturally, following in the footsteps of the senior section, become 
a well balanced library, instead, as at present a heterogeneous mass of badly 
selected odds and ends. A few months after the change was made it would 
become apparent to every member of the library board that the children 
were not only willing but anxious to read books of intrinsic value. The 
demand would not only arise but it would increase. When the child left 
the junior section of the library and entered the senior section, a patron of 
the library would have been added who had no craving for trashy fiction. 
The literary taste once acquired is never lost, it lasts as long as life. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


For a few years anterior to 1907 the Education Department supplied a 
limited number of travelling libraries exclusively for use in reading camps 
in New Ontario. Under the system then in vogue the libraries were fre- 
quently removed from one camp to another without first being returned to 
the department. An examination of the records shows that when the 
library was returned many of the books had been lost. When attempts 
were made to collect the cost it was found impossible to locate the camp 
responsible. In a number of instances no trace could be found of the 
library. Confronted by such conditions the Minister of Education decided 
that the practice of permitting a library to be forwarded to a second camp, 
without first being returned to the department and there checked over, 
should be discontinued. Under the new regulations no loss has fallen upon 
the department. 

With the extension of the travelling library system the new rule has 
been rigidly applied to travelling libraries sent to small public libraries 
and to villages where public libraries have not been established. One ob- 
jection urged against the system 1s that the transportation charges are con- 
siderably increased, as each borrower is compelled to pay the charges from 
Toronto to destination, the return charges being paid by the department. 
The experience gained in the past by the department is strongly supple- 
mented by the experience gained by Library Commissions in the United 
States, where the travelling library system is carried on upon an extensive 
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scale. It is found that the plan of having the books returned directly to 
headquarters is by far the cheapest in the end, and at the same time it saves 
endless disputes and correspondence requiring additional clerical help at 
headquarters. 

The Legislature, during the session of 1907, generously voted $3,009 
for travelling libraries. In the past such libraries had been sent out in 
boxes. This plan developed two faults. First, the constant changing of 
the books into and out of the box resulted in greater damage than the actual 
wear while in the hands of the readers. Second, a borrower lost time in 
selecting a book having to take each book up before he could see the title. 
‘To remedy these evils cases were secured, holding on an average about 50 
books. Hach case contained a moveable shelf, thus providing for books 
varying in length. The cover was hinged and fastened with a lock. When 
the case is opened the cover forms a small table upon which the books can 
be examined, while all of the titles are immediately exposed at a glance. 
Locks with duplicate keys are used, one key being retained in the depart- 
ment, the other sent by mail to the borrower. A simple register is included 
in each case for recording the circulation. This register furnishes the data 
upon which the return is made to the department, thus showing the circula- 
tion of the books in each locality in which the library has been in use. 

For the convenience of the public and to meet the wants of diverse in- 
terests and communities it has been found advisable to divide the travelling 
libraries into two classes, viz., the fixed collection and the open shelf selec- 
tions. 

The fixed collection represents a miniature public library suitable for 
average communities. The problem is to furnish wholesome, instructive, 
and readable books which the general public will read. Each library con- 
tains a few books calculated to set people thinking. All attempts made 
in the United States to load travelling libraries down with serious literature 
have ended in failure and no good reason has been advanced why the ex- 
periment should not end in the same way if attempted in Ontario. The 
fixed collection is in use for about 90 per cent. of the libraries loaned by the 
department. Care is taken not to duplicate the books when more than one 
library has been sent to the same place during the year. When the fixed 
collection is forwarded to a small public library it is impossible to avoid 
some duplications but generally speaking but few complaints have been re- 
ceived in this particular. During the year 1907 a typewritten catalogue 
of the books has been pasted on the inside cover of each case (to avoid the 
expense of printing), hence it has been found impossible to furnish intend- 
lng borrowers, in advance, with a catalogue of the books which can be 
loaned. It is proposed during the current year to overcome this defect by 
having catalogues printed for each case. These catalogues can then be 
mailed in advance to intending borrowers and the selection made. 

Open shelf collections. These libraries are intended to supply _ bor- 
rowers with books required for special purposes and are suitable for different 
needs. Usually the open shelf libraries are composite in character but es- 
pecially selected to meet the wants of the locality to which they are sent. 
A limited number of libraries, specific in character, have been prepared; 
notably libraries containing books relating to the various trades and indus- 
tries of some town or village. The demand for such libraries exceeds the 
supply but gradually it is hoped that the defect can be remedied by addi- 
tional purchases. The demand for such books comes from young men em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries who are desirous of becoming expert 
mechanics. During the past five years several hundred thousand dollars 
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save been remitted by this class to schools of correspondence established in 
he United States. Once it becomes known that the text books required 
can be secured at the public library, free, the practice of remitting to a 
foreign country ceases. 

At present the number of travelling libraries is limited in proportion 

to the population and territory to be supplied consequently duplication 
is easily avoided. In the near future it will be necessary to divide the 
Province into districts in each of which will circulate not less than ten 
libraries free from duplications, 
In the United States travelling libraries are usually made up with 
fifty per cent. of fiction. The hbrarics sent out by this department con 
tain on an average only 33 per cent. of fiction. Special attention has been 
given to the selection of books fot children. Many of the juvenile books 
will undoubtedly be read by adults who have not fully acquired the reading 
habit. So far as has been possible, considering the limited number of books 
at the disposal of the department, careful attention has been given to the 
conditions existing in the community to which each library is sent. Libra- 
ries going into the Cobalt district have contained some books relating to 
prospecting, the nature of minerals, etc., while libraries for the lumber 
camps have been made rich in adventure, nature study books and travel. 
In several districts in New Ontario large and compact communities of work- 
ingmen of foreign birth have been encountered. To such localities lbra- 
ries have been loaned strong in books for children, containing in addition 
primary readers, spelling books, copy books, pens, pencils, paper especially 
selected to help foreigners to acquire a knowledge of the English language. 
It is gratifying to note that the returns received from such camps show 
that the foreign element has taken advantage of the means placed at its dis- 
posal and that the progress made has been highly encouraging. 


Experience has already demonstrated that the greatest difficulty con- 
nected with the circulation of travelling libraries arises from the apathy 
of the general public. The communities which need the books the worst 
are extremely slow in finding out the conditions under which the books can 
be had. Isolation has, however, its advantages as well as its disadvantages. 
The farmers’ children, once they are provided with healthy reading, usually 
make greater progress than children in towns and cities. If we can edu- 
cate the adults to order the books the children will educate themselves. 
The returns for 1907 demonstrate that the circulation of the better class of 
books is larger in the wilds of New Ontario than in some towns in the older 
parts of the Province. This condition probably arises from the obstacles 
which exist in securing books of any class. 

Owing to the scattered settlement in New Ontario and the limited num- 
ber of public libraries which have been established special attention has 
been given to the wants of the people. Travelling libraries have been 
loaned to the small villages for the establishment of reading camps, the 
books being issued free to the residents of the village and also to the farmers 
who reside in the vicinity. Jt is difficult to spread information about the 
libraries in such sections, particularly in the most remote districts. Fre- 
quently it is impossible by letter to secure a librarian, and the attempt to 
introduce a library fails in consequence. Once a reading camp is estab- 
lished in such places the returns show that the circulation of the books is ab- 
normally large in proportion to the number of people, thus proving that the 
demand for books exists. To accomplish the object aimed at by travelling 
Isbraries a worker should be sent out to the back districts from the Educa- 
tion Department whose duty should be to carry the news into the most out- 
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of-the-way places. He should take a number of travelling libraries along 
with him, and in each hamlet call the people together, explain the work- 
ings of the system, secure a Board of Management and librarian and es- 
tablish a camp. Once these results have been attained the people can be 
depended upon to continue and improve the library work, In time, as the 
population increases the camp will grow into an established public library. 
Every reading camp is a centre presenting opportunities for self-help which 
can be provided in no other way. Travelling libraries are no exception to the 
rule. Like all other good things they must be pushed. To create a de- 
mand the people must be educated. This can best be accomplished by send- 
ing out an organizer fully qualified and equipped for the work. Such an 
organizer should possess a practical knowledge of advertising and be able 
to secure the confidence and good will of the people. 


PicturrE LIBRARIES. 


The value of pictures, particularly for children, has not been appreci- 
ated by the library boards in Ontario, except in rare instances. Where a 
children’s room has been provided or a section of the library has been set apart 
for the exclusive use of little folks the walls should be adorned with attractive 
pictures. In addition, it would be advisable for this department to make a 
collection of pictures to be loaned for a limited period to Public Libraries. 
After the child has become familiar with a picture interest diminishes and 
finally ceases, but if the picture is a work of ‘art the educational effect is 
permanent. 

A portfolio of pictures could be used in at least twelve Public Libraries 
in a year with excellent results. | 


Stupy CLuss. 


The practice of forming Study Clubs for the purpose of studying a single 
subject or some phase of a subject is growing. To assist such clubs a limited 
number of libraries have been prepared and loaned and can be obtained upon 
application. : 


LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Examination of many of the libraries of the Province has convinced me 
that our libraries are weak in good books for children. In many instances 
the evil has arisen from a false conception of the duties of library boards. 
In some localities the impression prevails that it is not part of the duty of 
the public librarian to encourage children to secure books at the library, 
The argument made use of in support of this theory is, ‘‘Children should 
obtain their books under the supervision of their teachers, and then, only from 
the School Library.” Fortunately this pernicious impression or practice is 
rapidly disappearing. The object lessons furnished by the Sarnia ‘and other 
progressive libraries in the matter of the children’s section of libraries have 
awakened many library boards to a keen sense of their responsibilities in 
this particular. To assist in stamping out the evil, and as object lessons, two 
libraries made up exclusively from books in actual use in the Sarnia Publie 
Library were prepared. The books were catalogued by Miss Spereman of the 
Sarnia library, under the Dewey Decimal System. So great was the demand 
for these libraries that it was deemed wise to supplement the effort by 
additional libraries exclusively for children. After securing and circulating 
such libraries invariably the local boards have decided to strengthen the 
children’s sections of their libraries. | 
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Record oF Goop Work. 


Attention is called to the following return made by the Sarnia Public 
Library. It proves conclusively that the most effective method for cur- 
tailing the percentage of fiction read in a library is to educate the children 
by establishing a children’s room or department in every Publ’e Library. 
When the children of Sarnia leave the juvenile branch and are admitted to 
the adult section they will have acquired the reading habit for the higher 
type of books; a habit which never is lost. 


CIRCULATION RECORD OF THE SARNIA PUBLIC Tacs 
July Ist to December 31st, 1907. 


Juvenile. 
Class. July.| Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Total. 
PVR GS SBIR lbs Ge Nea tr ae ae ele rae eae, RAR ASP 1 460 er 4p wl) Ooo) lp oude \o, 020 
Boa ote ee uh ne Oe pe fe eee eee ers fate Pen AOE ee ie gs Kean 
Be lOtroe a: her sisters 2 Rae aielo He Boeke 5 Br sie Oath ater Oni ewe 1 poate 41 
MEMEO Vee oes yar anee Sia) ale siete ae ee 47 40 82 AQ LTA he LOOe “Vs s4 32 
TT I SCLONICE eee ke iva seo a ews ag eh yet 30 16 4) | 41 67 Gdisk 2200 
MieeritleATIS. co cheese os Mhily Wee ate oe took ae fi Soot ised 17 19 | 76 
+ i TST a D2 ae cea Wee eon rr rin Ae eR geo : 8 8 6 13% 12 ats ace 56 
PSA Coeh eta tenia so Ge eles ete ak es £2 26 17 19 25 18 fears 
MeL OPE ie ite © ciergen. AEs atvaniernue sneieetrr ee 24 16 19 ee BE alaiiacss UDO 
7 Ne ggp ic PS AWC Ocal eS are a Pe RR ON rea 67 28 Se Pie eO9 99 OG SEM ooe 
BIOTA Vs era 0s os ee rine eae oe eee ce 22 hz 15 37 42 31 159 
‘ | 4,689 
Adults. 
Class. July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.; Dec. Total. 
PRE OT ere EE ear 5 OU nectar es 1,762) 1,533] 1,535) 1,867) 2,308 250975 14s, 097 
Petr OSO PLL Var pen taecks sere cies ees se 6 al 5 vt 6 6 31 
BOIOLOL carte eis ets Te es see 7 10 11 tt 7 10 59 
CIOLOD Vs ha tee eatin oe ee eee gs 10 9 7 13 19 11] 69 
Natural Sclence ate oe eae eat ek hue ae bee 19 ibs: 16 19 29 Sf 133 
ere TTA eee Ne tates ci aena onangieers Siena ay 4 5 8 9 14 13) 53 
CA UG ee ee he ee gen ake ie 6 7 5 5 7 6 36 
7 TRUSTER WA os sees ae een een ora tlc rama Oa 20 16 12 26 44 35 153 
TSS OY Ee as har eat ok tar kere Bie: 9 14 13 29 35 20 120 
TA Oconee nec rice ck Scone ahh datos Me 24 18 14 37 56 50 199 
BS TOGVA DIY enc ae oo: hohe eie pa tims leuk sone Sa oo 25 21 23 63 64 44) 240 
ao che eeu eae ‘| 12,180 


Total number of books issued in the Children’s Room, was 4689 of 
which 3,029 were fiction, and the remainder, 1,660 non-fiction. 

Total number of books issued in the Adult’s Room, was 12,180, of which 
11,097 were fiction, and the remainder, 1,083, non-fiction. 

This shows that the children have read 577 more non-fiction books thar 
the adults. 

PATRICIA SPEREMAN. 
Children’s [ibrarian. 

Sarnia Public Library, 

Jan. 2, 1908. 
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FuturRE oF TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


I applied to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture for Ontario and also to the 
Hon. Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion for donations of bound copies 
of books published by their respective Departments which were of especial 
interest to farmers. In both instances the request was complied with. These 
books, include Reports of the Ontario Agricultural College, publications 
relating to fruit growing, Farmers’ Institutes, etc., and a beautlful illus- 
trated manual entitled ““Farm Weeds.”’ 

During the year 1908 it is proposed to enter upon a system of mission- 
ary work in the outlying portions of the Province, educational in character, 
in which the value of Travelling Libraries will be brought to the attention of 
the public. In old Ontario are scattered many towns and large villages which 
are still without a public brary. In the near future it will be necessary to 
have such places visited and attention directed to the necessity which exists 
for action being taken to supply the public with books. 


CIRCULATION OF TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


The Travelling Libraries loaned by the Department during 1907 con- 
tained 5,141 books. It is impossible at the present date, to ascertain the total 
circulation as the libraries are all in use and the Registers showing the cir- 
culation have not yet been received. The demand for the libraries exceeds 
the supply, but with additional grants from year to year made by the Legis- 
lature it is hoped that by 1910 the Education Department will be able to 
furnish sufficient books to meet the demand. 

The following extracts taken, from a circular jssued by the Department, 
outlines the policy governing Travelling Libraries.— 

(a) A careful examination of the Annual Report of Public Libraries for the 
year 1907 will be made by the Inspector of Public Libraries at the end 
of the official year, December 31st, 1907, and upon the results shown 
in that report will be based the decision as to the advisibility of lending 
a travelling library or libraries for the year 1908. 

(b) The library which has not by local effort purchased any new books during 
1907 cannot reasonably expect to secure a travelling library for the 
following year. 

(c) Under this rule Public Libraries which neglect to forward to this 
Department the Annual Report by the 15th day of February, will be 
rigidly excluded from participating in the benefits afforded by a travel- 
ling library. 

(d) It is the aim of this Department to increase the number of travelling 
hbraries during the years 1908-1909, so that it should be possible to 
supply small libraries with from two to four travelling libraries during 


each year. 
Travelling Libraries were sent to the following places :— 
PCDI CON at. oe coer eee 1 Case Beachyillet. 3 ee 1 Case 
AulancsoMasico. ee. eee te i esse Belleville 323 ee eee 15 
Millaston. on eee ee eee oe Bessemer —.i.22 5 pe ee 1 Eee 
ASM GN Osha hie eee ae Cie ee Bobcayreousn aes tee Eas 
yah dy cg) 5 On ee PE ene eel eM el eee Bontiel dsu.s) oer eee ae: 
Lee ee Pena ga a Laie Bowmanvilles. 2a), ee eee 
Pate nae ee essen oa os ie Brantiord 72s eee 2 eee 
pet ere Reet. seus eared | 15% Gridgeburot sc. eee Le 
Bancroft Boars oh. a ee ee Brockville 4. eee Ls 
atripee oo acre. ten oats spe Bruee Mines” 2.5 7a ee ies 


BAY: 0 ice so ehaMa tte Mead Sooo ee Buda cnc. cea ein oe Veaoye 
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Travelling Libraries were sent to the following places :—Continued. 
Murcess Mines «............... 1 Case Weldmumscbayime tx.,. cen 1 Case 
EEE PSSA gate are Oindeas Met calieecic5 senna eee LEAs 
9 ICT 0 GS aR aera ee ts McDonald’s Corners ......... ee se 
Sa I oe eae pe tries ene: Nirdd lew teeerenacayanetec crs OP oak 
ER iene eager R tess VISE yy sat aeie wae Agta a le ane 
-_ eS OLS WT AIR bo A a sSUTINN ster) meee Nae or aire ee Ge 
MR cert ey oe he nna iin Wie lealisesl) 3 verso se [et 
Mmeockburn Island ............. | es SUDO R Ura escapee ee erg a tae ieee 
BP OLOSPrings ...:.......c0e-e0-- | pe Mon orhon dy race uti Creu. Las 
My Looe ay ee onsen es | Di oe Ni iGreen eepe om ere nr va tet 
Re eg fh occ Hides snes = Lease Warren Genres aoe-s2 oe A Sake: 
MOC CI ULON,<. svc c es ciseccw dec. s45 | eeu IN WOU re ences cceene Oe 
OUI NG UR pare ee rarer anne Bie Ne WarlilskCard asec as toe Tite 
MMPCOINGLE | nec ontaes tasked | es Ne werli@ well aa siicue re oe Lease 
PSG SRS ane See gece ieee Ler INGE WC hie, stern ake | Bees 
A SCIEN EGR SSA Pils Seperate te near ara A IN OEWOOUs ite ae oe 
minzabethville 2..............-- 1 ClaikwOO dees aos ne ee: ea? 
DMN soe ya evar ever ues i eae Oidessakeee te yt asec tor 
1D) Re as eee reer eee Otter Ome neaen cree ene ee 
BmMauOL “Otel 22525308: el es i ene CVU TEE eee laor er toe aa: eas 
Dehea tt. .ge. siti. cee ests iB ra Pevinie DELO Meenas x tenes cc i ge 
miizpatrick s Bay ......-..-»: Baby Parichiil beieteecees eis Doteae 
Be cHERL ON oes toes codec ees 5 ais ParryenSO Ud tees ss cates Sone 
Siorester sch alle ....205 2. Acc. di jseee Poland 5 oie Boece ae eas acs 
BOT RO UCWOTUS aterm coe test eats POrtsar lie tase awe ade 
Mena Orero eee att Ries Portes ii eee Leis 
Berroiis aiken ere ee tities thee Pore ow aloes tacastcn oe. Patinke 
Roo ldeneakex. ccs. cr0ss core lea Rortsotallevernttr etc id teres 
“GUERIG SB saep tes ey creme ver ee Oiiecns OKO 2 ee Le 
Beran Oley ort. sats tscnseo ses LSS RTO VSLOW Wee eenc ie Son he 
"SOPOT SEW Repca pereieg ale eae | bo IGN IMO ath tl lesen eae 
Bure SDV arco coer tenes. | ae Te vey eats ean cre, 1 eta 
RATT BOM ces eae yc ees Laz sont oy en een mercy My rer ies ae 
Bley kesville 26.ioe ic. l eons lie ese BCOLLOiCe cae ar | ees 
BeMOY WOOR caren. oar) eacs ae lars slrequlanida linn «<5 ios aches rte lees 
BRITS Viblex.2 eer ek scenes Pa ee Spanish Mthist0.2ce. 20 wera drag 
Me lew OOU napa weic rc sres ss Dien SVEN Mel doe aie dirs hswecee es [Pes 
IAT VLGe ie a oe orcas ese Seis ee et wes ne ie Oo as 
PoaMINIStlG Was cesses tein | anaes SOUT Vr ame vac tea. Os sovtie tens BS 
Meni praca oe ccc sar edie a. ica Sinectsvidle sie nest ee oe 
PRO INO Kamas be ron eens Roath Til buryes sci eter ee Lee. 
Tres aller ts wos hose ee ees Tes PALIBOMOUT DA corre aaa A betes 
Wake: Charles: -oxcccscscess. Its Mi amestord = sarisenn teu oe Pisa 
MeN k oe tnchose torre ns Eas aes PorontosunctlOnNee srr. oat 1 ae 
OTRO Vins fo thteteee es rae. one es aaa Tottenham. 16.8 ose os Da ph 
_ WA RES eR I eR ra Sa Se rc i aca pate Rwreede weer came ei oe AR Ce 
hi bOWw6 Weactate vet nctie sw ages Weahmanitacs. sees... Diao 
Bren tar ine eee cs 1 oe WA LOiinccs ee eee es ee cine 
BEAD Lessee ee te Le WATS Vill Osa eeeaees scent os leans 
Blar OG kes agin Naar cencs Le WearlewOort ier ncn toate Eas: 
LCA GS a ents tetera Times Whaterdownceis rcs... eeu nee: Pita 
“CLLG RCT ET i Wie ee eer ers OE | ray Wood brid @e ven tics aus. - nes 
RE OUTTG ee eae tata treat fence Wont ine oleae: a essanec ee 
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STREETSVILLE Pustic LispraRy. 


In 1851 an Act was passed in Ontario for the incorporation of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and on April 3rd, 1854, the Streetsville Library was established. 
{In that year only ten libraries received government grants. 

The library was moved into the building which it occupies at present on 
November Ist, 1901. This building was in part a donation from Mrs. Cun- 
uingham, the board paying only $200 for it. Since then Mr. John Cunning: 
ham of Edmonton has presented the Library Board with two lots adjoining 
the library site on the front street. 

The library was made a Free Library on July Ist, 1902. The first board 
consisted of W. Taylor, Reeve; Rev. Dr. Pidgeon, Dr. EP J, Bowie, Wi 
Graydon, Rev. A. B. Hames, W. G. Webster, A. W.>Cameron. In the same 
year Toronto Township was received into affiliation and granted Free Library 
privileges on payment of an annual grant. The following year branches 
were established at Cooksville, Erindale and Meadowvale. 


Note by Inspector. 


“The Streetsville Public Library, considering its limited revenue and the 
small population of the place, is, probably, the most successful small library 
in Ontario. The classification is mod‘rn and the circulation of the books 
much higher than the average in similar places.’’ 

Library, when opened, Free Library, July 1st, 1902. 

Materials used in constructing building, wood. 

Materials used in finishing interior, wood. 

Brief description of the building; state size: 24x40. 

Basement; number of rooms and use; size of each room: none. 

Ground floor; number of rooms and use; size of each: one hall 22x32. 

Ground floor; height of ceiling: 10 feet. 

Second floor; number of rooms and use: lecture room 22x34. 

Second floor; height of ceiling: 8 feet. 

Material used for book stacks: wood. 

Cost of building, exclusive of site: $200.00. 

Value of site: $200.00. 

Cost of furnishings: $50.00. 

System of heating: coal stove. 

Official staff at time of opening: C. Hfollingshead, Librarian. 

Is free access to books permitted ? Yes. 

Age limit, if any: none. | 

_ Is printed or card catalogues used? Decimal system ; card catalogue is 
being installed, 

Mention any defects in building for library purposes: Too small. 


Picton Pustie LIBRARY. 


Karly in the year 1906 the secretary of the Library Board was instructed 
to communicate with Mr. Andrew Carnegie in reference to securing a grant 
for the erection of a new library building. Mr. Carnegie consented to fur. 
nish $10,000 upon the usual terms for maintenance being complied with 
The town council took action and passed the necessary resolutions. 

A. very desirable site was secured on Main St., near the centre of the 
town. The contract was let and work commenced, but it was found that the 
gift was not sufficient to complete and equip the building. Mr. Carnegie 
then increased the donation by $2,500. : - 

The building is brick with a cut stone front. Size of building, 56x44-6. 
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Basement. 
Conversation room, 32x20; lecture room, 32x20; men’s lavatory, 3-6x10; 


furnace room, 15-10x10; packing room, 8-6x10; fuel room, 8-6x6-6; storage 
room, 12x12; height of ceiling, 9 ft. 


Main Floor. 


Reading room, 82x20; children’s room, 13-6x10; board room, 20-6x12-2; 
stack room, “19- 6x20- 6; work room, 9-8xl11; ladies’ lavatory, 8x8; corridor, 
24x12-6; height of ceiling, leer me 

Wood feed for interior finish, oak. 

Wood used for fittings, oak, quarter-cut, golden finish. 

Materials used for stacks, steel and oak. 

No provision has been made for increasing capacity of stack room. 

Cost of building, exclusive of site, $10,934. 

Value of site, $4,000. 

Cost of furnishing, $1,566. 

System of heating, steam. 


tos) 2 


Defects in heating, none. 
Members of Library Board at tume of Opening. 


J. R. Brown, Chairman, Judge Morrison, Mayor Farrington, T. C. Tice, 
J. A. Dolan, B.A., W. H. Williamson, John Sharmon, Archie Sullivan, J. 
P. Blakely, Treas. 


Official Staff. 


ihe Brown. Chairman of -beard:.. HH: .Dolan, B-A.,- Chairman of 
Library Committee; J. B. Blakely, Treasurer; W. D. Massey, D.D.S., Sec. ; 
Mrs. KE. Harris, Librarian. 

Free access is allowed to stack room. 

No age limit. 

Card catalogue. 

Dewey Decimal clasification. 


UxBriIpGE Free Pusuic Liprary. 


The first steps for the organization of a Mechanics’ Institute and Library 
Association were taken at a public meeting held at the Temperance Hall, ‘on 
Jan, 7th, 1859. Joseph Gould, M.P., was appointed Chairman. The con- 
stitution adopted at the meeting recited, ‘That the object shall be the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge through the establishment of a reading room, a cir- 
culating library, public lectures, and such other means as may be determined 
by the executive.’ 

The following officers were elected :— 

Joseph Gould, M.P., President; Rev. William Cleland, “Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent; John Watson, M. De 2nd Vice- President ;7J.-P. Plank, Treasurer ; He 
D. Hetherington, Tabrarian ; Joseph Dickey, Secretary. 


Board of Directors. 


Messrs. David Walker, Wm. Hamilton, Anson P. Button, James Gallo- 
way, Wm. Smith, Anthony Thompson, J. W. Brown. 
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Great difficulty was experienced in the early years in providing suitable 
accommodation and equipment, though judging from the steady growth of 
the library and the number of lectures given, very good work must have been 
done. The library was frequently changed from cellar to garret until 1887, 
when through the generosity of one of the most public spirited citizens of 
Uxbridge, the late Joseph Gould, Esq., provision was made for the building 
and equipment of the present handsome and up-to-date library, known as 
“The Joseph Gould Institute.” 

The structure is two and a half stories high, 27x56 feet, with walls 18 
inches thick, built of white brick, with red brick trimmings and placed on a 
substantial cut stone foundation. It was completed in 1887, at a cost of 
$5,000, exclusive of the site, and was presented, with the very valuable clock 


in the tower, to the town of Uxbridge, on Dec. 8th, 1887. 


The interior of the library is finished in clear, white pine, with hard- 


wood stairs and fittings. 


The Basement. 


Gymnasium, 40x24; height of ceiling, 10 ft; furnace room, 12x12; coal 
room, 16x10; store room, 16x14. 


Ground Floor. 


Reading room, 18x24; height of ceiling, 12 ft.; hall, main entrance, 
13x14; stack room, 18x24. 

The stacks are eight feet in length and seven feet high; material, ash, 
varnished at ends. Wall cases extend around the whole room the same height 
as the stacks and are made of the same material. The room is large enough 
to carry double the number of stacks at present in use. 


Second Floor. 


This floor contains nine rooms and is fitted up for and occupied by the 
librarian. 


System of Heating. 


Hot air furnaces (fairly satisfactory). 

Free access to stack room is not permitted. 

No age limit. 

Printed catalogues are used, but a change to the card system is probable 
in the near future. 

In January, 1898, an effort was made to induce the town council to 
assume the management of the library and have it made free to the munici- 
pality. Dr. May, Supt. of Public Libraries, addressed a citizens’ meeting 1n 
the Town Hall, advocating the advantages of the free library system. The 
Council decided to assume the responsibility and on Feb. 26th, 1898, the 
transfer was made. The result has been marked improvement and the good 
work of the library extended. The present circulation now averages 10,000 
volumes per annum, a_ hightly creditable showing for a town the size of 
Uxbridge. 

Shortly after securing the new library building the directors were for- 
tunate in securing an ideal librarian, the late Mrs. S. D. Wills, who for 
eighteen years discharged the duties of the office with zeal, courtesy and tact, 
thus giving a highly efficient service. 
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The new library was opened to the public by the Hon. Geo. W. Ross, 
the Minister of Education. A banquet and entertainment was held at which 
appropriate addresses were delivered by Mr. Ross and other distinguished 
speakers. 


Oficial Staff at Time of Opening. 


James Walker, President; Dr. Joseph Bascom, Sec.-Treas.; William 
Russell, Librarian. 


Board of Directors. 


Messrs. I. J. Gould, M.P.P., T. W. Chapple, Rev. Cockburn, James 
Reid, Henry Killington, Rev. J. Davidson, W. B. Stewart, John Watt. 


BRACEBRIDGE PuBLic LIBRARY. 


The Bracebridge brary was organized about 25 years ago, and up to 
March, 1901, was a Mechanics’ Institute. It was then taken over by the 
town and became a Free Library. In 1906, His Honor Judge Mahaffy, 
Chairman of the Board, applied to Mr. Carnegie, who very graciously set 
apart the sum of $10,000 for the erection of a new building. The town giv- 
ing the usual guarantee and providing a suitable site. Building operations 
were commenced in September, 1906, but not completed until December, 1907. 

Basement story is of stone, the upper story brick. | 

Interior finish: Woods used in finish, ash in both stories; the floors are 
all of No. 1 birch; walls and ceilings plastered. 

Roofing, slate except over balcony, which is galvanized iron. 

Size, main building 374x48, and porch 84x93. 

Basement ceiling, 8 feet 7 inches. 

Stack room ceiling, highest point 16 feet. 

Reading room, in centre 184 and at the front 16 feet. 

Basement has four rooms, viz., boiler, board, receiving and general read- 
ing room, lavatory. 

Ground floor has three rooms, viz., reading room, stack room and vesti- — 
bule. 

Books stacks are of oak. 

Furniture is of oak. 

No provision has been made for enlarging stack room only by enlarging - 
building. 

Total cost of building, $7,200.00. 

Value of site, $1,000.00. . 

Cost of heating plant (hot. water), $900.00, no defects as yet. 

Cost of furnishings, $1,000.00. 

Free access to books permitted. 

Age limit, 12 years. 

Printed cards and catalogue are used. 


Members of the Board. 


His Worship the Mayor, 8S. H. Armstrong, His Honor Judge Mahaffy, 
Chairman, James Whitten, H. J. Bird, Jr., J. M. Ballentine, F. P. Warne, 
Alfred Hunt, M. J. Dickie, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Burwuinctron Pusriic LIprary. 


The first reading. room established in Burlington was established by the 
Y.M.C.A. After a time it was found impossible to continue the room for 
lack of funds. Arrangements were then made to form a Mechanics’ Institute, 
with library and reading room. A building was rented and the new institu- 
tion took over the magazines, furniture, etc., of the Y.M.C.A. and also the 
books of the Public School Library. In 1906, the Public Library, 
Board felt that more commodious quarters should be provided, and a movye- 
ment was started to erect a suitable building. At the same time a number 
of young men proposed to secure a room for recreation purposes. The forces 
were then united and arrangements were made to finance the erection of a 
building suitable for both purposes. Some progress had been made when 
Mr. John Waldie, a former resident of the village, volunteered to erect a 
building, provided the Council would furnish the site. The Council acquiesced 
and the result is the present handsome Public Library. 

The building was completed and. opened on Feb. 20th, 1907. 

Materials used in construction: Basement, stone; front, cut stone; walls, 
brick; roof, felt and gravel. 

Materials used in finishing interior: Floors, maple; woodwork, doors, 
etc., white pine with oil finish; walls, stogel plaster. 

The exterior of building is pressed red brick, cut stone corners and arches; 
ene story high with basement. 

Size, 42x45 and about 31 feet in height. 


Basement. 


Gymnasium, 38x25; recreation room, 14x15; closet and hallway, 7x14; 
height of ceiling, 10 ft. 


{ 


Ground Floor. 


One room, which includes the stack room; height of ceiling, 12 ft. 
Interior finish, white and Georgia pine. 

Material used in stacks, pine. 

Provision has been made for increasing capacity of stack room. 
Cost of building, exclusive of site, $5,000. 

Value of site, $1,000. 

Cost of furnishings, $200.00. 

System of heating, hot air. 

Defects in heating, none. 


Members of Library Board when Library was Opened. 


W. F. W. Fisher, President; Joseph Ackland, Treasurer; Messrs. J. 
W. Galloway, T. A. Le Patourel, H. T. Foster, H. R. Rowsome, W. R. Gil- 
bert... Ho Peart aA Le love, 


Official Staff at Time of Opening. 


K. Weber, Librarian. 

l’ree access is not permitted to stack room. 

No age limit. 

Printed catalogue is used. 

No defects have been discovered in the building. 
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ORANGEVILLE Pustic LIBRARY. 


The advisability of asking Mr. Andrew Carnegie for a grant of $10,000, 
for a new public library building to be erected in the town of Orangeville, 
was first suggested to the Library Board some five or six years ago, by the 
late Mr. John McLaren, who had been for more than twenty years an active 
and valued member of the Board. From time to time the matter was dis- 
cussed and in 1905 it was decided to take action. Mr. Carnegie was written 
to and agreed to make the grant on the usual conditions. The board then 
sent a deputation to wait on the Town Council with regard to securing a site, 
and to make the guarantee required by Mr. Carnegie. The result was that 
the Council provided a suitable site, but did nothing further. Early in 1906 
members of the Board again asked the Council to take action. This time the 
Council consented to give the guarantee on condition that the erection of the 
building should be entrusted to a committee consisting of five members, three 
from the Council and two from the Library Board. This concession was 
agreed to by the Board and the following were appointed members of the 
committee :—Alexander Steele, Chairman; M. N. Armstrong, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Thomas Henderson, R. B. Henry, and R. A. McCracken, the 
first two from the Board and the last three from the Council. Before the 
Committee could have plans and specifications prepared and let the contract, 
much of the year had passed and only the foundation and part of the outside 
walls were built when work was stopped by the winter. In April, 1907, work 
was re-commenced and the building is now (January Ist. 1908) nearing com- 
pletion. A further grant of $2,500, was secured from Mr. Carnegie in 1907, 
so that the whole cost of building, equipment, and work on the grounds is 
$12,500. 

Architect: Beaumont Jarvis, Esq., Toronto. 

Contractors: Messrs. Jerrett and Sons, Alliston, Ont. 

Building: Basement and main floor. 

Material used in construction: Brick, with Roman Stone pillars, ete. 
Material used in furnishing interior is Georgia Pine with plastered walls. 


Basement: No. of rooms, 9; height of ceiling 12 feet. 

Boiler and coal room, 17 feet by 20 feet 9 inches. 
Dressing room: 10 feet 9 inches by 16 feet 6 inches. 
Auditorium: 24 feet by 45 feet. 

Vault: 8 feet by 18 feet. 

Council room: 17 feet by 20 feet 9 inches. 

Two Lavatories: each 6 feet 9 inches by 20 feet 9 inches. 
Two lumber rooms under stairs. 

Ground floor: No.. of rooms, 7; height of ceiling 16 feet. 
Men’s reading room, 17 feet 8 inches, by 24 feet. 
Ladies’ reading room, 17 feet 8 inches by 24 feet. 
Children’s room, 8 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches. 

Stack room, 550 square feet. 

Hall (including delivery and newspaper rooms) 1,340 square feet. 
Board room, 7 feet by 21 feet. 

Librarian’s room, 7 feet by 21 feet. 

Wood used in interior finish; basement, Canadian Pine. 

Wood used in interior finish; ground floor, Georgia Pine. 

Wood used for fittings, ground floor, Georgia pine. 

Material for book stacks is pine. | 

Capacity of stack room is sufficient for many years, and may be in- 

creased. : 
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Cost of building, exclusive of site, $11,250 (estimated). . 
Cost of equipment and work on grounds, $1,250 (estimated). 
Cost of site, $1,650. | 


System of heating is steam. 
The regulations for the conducting of the library in the new building 


have not yet been made. 


JUVENILE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


It is proposed, during the year 1908, in conjunction with the Ontario 
Library Association, to begin the publication of a juvenile Biographidil 
Series of Books, which every Canadian boy and girl should read. For years 
past United States publishers have flooded Canada with juvenile books, which 
teach the young history from the standpoint of Republican greatness. The 
supposed facts are, to a large extent historical fictions. The books contain 
much detail absolutely false and suggest military victories and campaigns 
not true. Such literature is pernicious and should be rigidly excluded from 
every Public Library. To supply the want, a Canadian Series is absolutely 
necessary. While based upon historical records and absolutely true the aim 
will be to catch and hold the interest of the young readers—to interweave 
dramatic action, anecdote and patriotism—to instruct and create a healthy 
pride in our own country and in British men and institutions. 
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APPENDIX I.—REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 


7, The Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., M.P.P., Minister of Education for 


the Province of Ontario : 


Str,—I have the honour to submit herewith the Report of the Library of 
the Education Department for the year 1907. : 

On reference to the following table it will be found that there is a falling 
off in the number of books loaned during the year, the figures being 7,208 
in 1906 and 7,098 in 1907, a decrease of 110. It must not be assumed from 
this decrease that there is any material change in the number of persons 
using the library, as its patrons are rather more numerous than ever before 
in its history. Two factors account for the decrease :—(1) It has been deemed 
prudent to decline to loan any of the reference works, and (3) many more 
students use the books in the library making extracts therefrom than formerly. 
‘This is something I would like very much to encourage, as the same books 
can be used by several students during the day, whereas if borrowed for a day 
or two only one person at a time gets the benefit of it. A large reading-room 
is urgently needed. 


' 
. 


Number of Books loaned, 1898-1907. 

_ : Caer aen pares | | : i 
ty + | | | 
Books given outin | yg9g_yg99 | 1900 | 1901 1902 1903 | 1904 1905 1906 | 1907 
| the month of— | | 
il el SS ee akg tert onc ls UR ees | es Care en NOD WA SOly os ek Rien MPU aries coi 
Mermary 8b cae 608 484) 52¢| 518 542 587/673, 646, 714/787 
Miobruary...-......0-.-. 998) 8681 94¢| 1,124, 959 1,036, 970; 848, 877| 881 
Meh eee Soke 1,393) 1,158) 1,454] 1,563) 1,084, 1,538, 978| 777| 1,042| 704 
ee eee ey | gsi *g4s| 766, 997, 1:187| 899/854) 497| + =578| 691 
ga oe | g¢9| 895) 911| 867; '832| 901| 738] 723| 853} 789 
7a es 677, 518) 540) 576 510) 591] 482! 317| 319| 456 
cist eS ee 265] 256| 231| 317) 336) 168) 220, 296 344] 176 
eine 933| 329) 224] 176) 233 152] 259 260) 203) 124 
LOST Gio) ok er eae eR 410) 489) 482) 411 588, 476 378 446) 401/ 388 
Barats as eee: 1,043) 1,018| 1,312| 1,058) 958 761| 776 661) 616, 805 
Ge | 1024. 11034 1.229) L014 1,158 687, 900»: 962,776, 1,045 
Be ihen a et 464, 549] 1547, 516 "585, 600) 480,475,485, 852 

iParare ecw ee 8,896 8,446 9,120) 9,137 8,872 8,396 7,708 6,908) 7,208 7,098 

| | 


Number and Subjects of the Books purchased in the years 1898 to 1907. 


| | 
Year. | Volumes. Subjects. 
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Be hse a Mag -out DUT RR oer oat a eer eo earn ae Pe | 164 | Science. 
Rae tithe Sine 00 teak eA aN? eee ee Cee eee 304 | Literature. 
Sy re 4) EON GN RE UE oue RS | aha au af alee wigreisebye. 88 218 | Art. 
Ree ages tae eRE ott or een bn kelee seh ses athrne aa erat MNO, Bain, w OE 409 Text Books. 
NEN ee eta ane Pe eR, toe teak sta renee Kind SR AMG eae, Gheoe rare eh © 486 | Miscellaneous. 
1906 | 548 | 
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In purchasing books during the past year a special effort was made to/ 
secure, as far as possible, the best available works on the following sub- 
jects :—Pedagogy, Philosophy, Ethics, Literature and History, together with 
reference works. If any confirmation of the wisdom of the choice made 
were needed, it would be found in the fact that the new books have been in con-. 
stant demand, notably those on Pedagogy, which proved to be of incaleul- 
able value to the students attending the summer schools for the training of 
the Separate School teachers this year. 


The Number of Bocks Purchased in 1903-1907 was as follows. (A list, im 
detail, for 1907, will be found at the end of this Report.) 


Subjects. 1903 | 1904 | 1905 ; 1906 1907 

PEMA RORY ees coca ee et oe eh nL Te ah i. 18 30 22; 78 
science (Political Economy, Anthropology, etc. ).27.2 7.2 a 3 10 32 17 Il 
Philosophy, -Ethics:and= Reioronew se) ee en eae 8 ib 13 18 37 
Industrialand; Domestic Scien cetawcce 4st bee ee 6 24 66 30) ahem 
POGUE Vase rssh tovshe lassen ce ee ae Gee) ele 10 13 5 IG)" Beg 
Hiction and Practical Asie: 15th ain tree te 2 ee ne 19 ih 37 e198 42 
Acer atures liek sie ay aorta ee tn ee Sa ee 35 92 70 11 sae 
dW) ee 60 0) Mere e nr Warmed) te Ar, on neh) ree Ls, Iie a Sears 27 37 84 70 60 
Miscellaneous (History, Biography, Reference Works) ....| 61 B44 17119 1-119 sou 
Natural History ands Nature study: 9 eee eee ere 27 20 25 28%) lense 
DA PEG Si 2 Wises Mtoe nw lane ooo de ee cere e Tee ee Tose 15 15 5 1905 4oeZo 

TOLA IS) sc. Beckie y eesiepe ietoe at. = 2 eee ness te ae Ce eonee 218 | 409 | 486 | 548 | 641 


As will be seen from the following table there were very few books 
donated to the library during 1907. 


Number of Books donated to the Library 1900-1907. 


— 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 
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Newspapers and Megazines Recsived during the years 1902-1907. 


Tas | sae 
os 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 1907 


Number of daily and weekly newspapers received...., 88 | s9 | 109 | 126*‘ eager leases 
Number of magazines and other periodicals received P(e a a baig Wana. 98-102" =i. TO} 


TorAlahAies oo: tint oe) ee re 188 200 | 203 | 224 | 192 188 
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The number of books bound in 1907 appears insignificant compared with 
those bound in 1906. The great difference is owing to our having had in 1906 
a large number of books re-bound as well as binding several fyles of maga- 
zines, Education Reports and journals, which, up to that time, we had not 
been able to complete. 


Books, Magazines, etc., bound during the years 1895-1907. 


#1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 19038 | 1904 1905 | 1906 | 1907 
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REPORTS AND OTHER DocuMENTs RELATING To EDUCATION, ETC., RECEIVED 


Durine 1907. 
From Great Britain and Ireland. 


Reports of the Education Committee of the London ‘County Council :-—~ 

(1) Submitting the Report of the Medical Officer (Education), for the 
year ending 3lst March, 1906. 

(2) Submitting the Report of the Medical Officer (Education), for the 
year ending 3lst March, 1907. 

(3) Submitting the Report of the Executive Officer dealing with Higher 
Education, for the year ending 31st March, 1906. 

(4) Submitting the Report of the Executive Officer dealing with Indus- 
Ysial and Reformatory Schools, for the year ending 3lst March, 1906. 

\ (5) Submitting the years! of the Executive Oficer dealing with Schools 
fo1 Blind, Deaf and Mentally and Physically Defective Children, for the 
year ending 3lst March, 1907. 

Report of the Joint Committee of the London County Council on Under- 
fed Children for the season 1906-1907. 

London County Council, Special School for Blind, Deaf and Defective 
Children. 

Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Scuth Kensington, London, being Directories with regulations for establish- 
ing and conducting Science Schools and Art Classes for the years 1882 to 
1906. 

Code of Regulations with Appendices by the Rt. Hon. the Lords of the 
Privy Council, London, on Education, for the years 1880 to 1906. 

Code of Regulations for Evening Schools and Continuation Classes, Lon- 
don, for the years 1892 to 1908. 

Regulations for Secondary Day Schools, London, for the years 1902 to 
1907. 

Reeulations for the Instruction and Training of Pupil Teachers and 
Students in Training Colleges. London, for the years 1903 to 1907. 

Regulations foe the Training of Mlsecher. and for the Examination of 
Students in Training Colleges, London, for the years 1904 to 1907. 

Revised Tnetructians issued to Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and applicable 
to the codes of the years 1895 to 1902. 

Regulations as to Cookery Diniomas issued by the Board of Education, 
London, for the following years, 1902, 1904, 1905-6 and 1906. 
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Regulations for the Preliminary Education of Elementary School Teach- 
ers in Wales, 1907. 

Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools in Wales, 1907. 

Scotland Education Department:—-Memorandum on the Teaching of 
Primary Arithmetic in Schools, 1907. 


Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, with 


Appendix, 1906-1907. 
Regulations as to Grants to Secondary Schools, Scotland, 1907. 


| 


y 


: 
; 
| 
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Regulations for the Preliminary Education, Training and Certification — 


of Teachers for various grades of Schools, Scotland, 1906-7. 


Code of Regulations with Appendices by the Rt. Hon. the Lords of the — 


Privy Council on Education in Scotland, for the years 1881 to 1907. 

Intermediate Education Board, Ireland, Rules for and Programme of 
ixaminations for 1908. 

Report of the Examiners of the Intermediate Education Board for Ire- 
landss L907 

Report of the Intermediate Kducation Board for Ireland, 1904. 

Intermediate Examination Board for Ireland—Examinations, 1907, and 
Pass Lists for Boys and Girls. 

The Seventy-third Report of the Commissioners of National [ducation, 
Ireland, school year 1906-1907. 

Appendix to Seventy-third Report of the Commissioners of Nationa! 
Education, Ireland, 1906-1907. 

Appendix to Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners of National 
Education, Ireland, for the years 1879, 1882, 1884, 1885, 1887, 1890, 1898, 
1902, 1903, 1905, 1906-1907. 

Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners of National Mducation, 
Ireland, 1907-1908. 

Technical Education in the City of Belfast, Ireland, by F. C. Faith. 

Technical Instruction in Ballymoney, Ireland, by James Pettigrew. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland—extracts 
from programme for Technical Schools, and Science and Art Schools and 
Classes for 1906-1907. Inspection of Teachers in Domestic Hconomy, Draw- 
ing, Experimental Science and Manual Instruction, and programme for the 
same subjects for 1905-1906. 

Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, London, 1906-1907. 

University of London Calendar, for the year 1907-1908. 


From the British Possessions. 


Secondary Education, New Zealand, 1906, Manual and Technical In- 
struction, 1906; Physical Drill, 1906; Training of Teachers, 1906; Industrial 
Schools, 1906. 

Education Gazette, Victoria, (issued monthly.) 

Report of the Minister of Public Instruction, Victoria, 1905-6. 

Report, with Appendices, of the Minister of Education, New South 
Wales, 1905. 

Thirty-first Report of the Secretary for Public Instruction, Queensland, 
1906. 

Report of the Education Department, Western Australia, 1906. 

Report of the Board of Governors of the Public Library, Museum and 
Art Gallery of South Australia, 1905-6. 

Report of the Superintendent of Education, Cape of Good Hope, for the 
year ending 50th Sept., 1906. 
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Report of the Inspector of Schools, British Guiana, 1906-7. | 
Annual Report of the Inspector of Schools on Elementary Hducation. 


' Trinidad, 1906-7. 
| From the Dominion of Canada. 


Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent of the Schools of New 
Brunswick for 1905-6. 

Manual of the School Law of New Brunswick, 1906. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Education of the Public Schools 
of Nova Scotia for the year ending July 31st, 1906. 

Manual of School Laws for Nova Scotia, 1901. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Prince Edward 
Island, 1905-6. 

The Public Schools Act, 1877, and amendments for Prince Edward 
Island, 1904. 

7 Annual Report of the Schools of Prince Edward Island for nine months, 
ending 30th September, 1906. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Quebec. for 1905-6. 

The School Law of the Province of Quebec, by G. W. Parmalee, 1899. 

Report of the Department of Education, Manitoba, for 1905, with Kx- 
amination Papers for 1905-6. 

The Public Schools Act, 1902, with amendments of 1903-4-5-6 and 7, 
with Act respecting Department of Education, Manitoba, 1907. 

Report of the Department of Education, Manitoba, 1906, with Examina- 
tion Papers, 1906. 

Report of the Proceedings of the first Provincial School Board’s Con- 
vention for Alberta, Edmonton, 1907. 

Office Consolidation of School Ordinance, School Assessment and School 
Grants Ordinance, with amendments, including amendments of 1904, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, 1907. 

Regulations of the Department of Hducation, Alberta, Sept., 1906 

Course of Studies and Annual Examinations for Standard 5. Approved 
July. 1906, Alberta. : 

Programme of Studies for Standards 1 to 5, Certificates and Diplomas, 
Courses of Study Standards 6, 7 and 8 and Normal Schools, approved July, 
1905, Alberta. 

Catalogue of Books for Public School Libraries and School Reference 
Libraries, authorized by the Department of Education. Revised Sept., 
1906, Alberta. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of British Columbia, by the Super- 
intendent of Education, for 1905-6. | 

Manual of the School Law and Regulations, British Columbia, 1906. 

Office Consolidation of Schoo] Ordinances, School Assessment Ordin- 
ance, and School Grants Ordinance, with amendments, including amendments 
of 1904. for Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Ontario Educational Association, To- 
ronto. 1907. 

Report of the Text Book Commission, Toronto, 1907. 

University of Toronto Calendar, 1906-7. 

University of Toronto Examination Papers, 1906. 

Tiniversity of Toronto. Report of the Royal Commission, 1906. 

Trinity University, Toronto, Year Book, 1906-7. 

McMaster University, Toronto, Calendar of Arts and Theology, 1906-7. 

University of Ottawa, Calendar. 1906-7. 
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Annuaire dé L’ Université, Ottawa, 1907-8. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Calendar of Faculty of Medicine, 1906-7. 
Queen’s College and University, Kingston, Examination Papers, 1907, 
also Calendar for 1907-8. 
Calendar of the School of Mining, Kingston, 1907-8. 
of Laval University, Montreal, 1907-8. 
= of the Presbyterian College, Halifax, 1907-8. 
> of the University of Manitoba, 1907-8. 
s of Wesley College, Winnipeg, 1907-8. 
= of the Ontario School of Practical Science, 1906-7. 
Transactions of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, Sept., 1906. 
ie .: Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society, 1906-7. 
Twenty-third Annual Report of the Toronto Public Library, 1906. 
Canadian Archives, Documents relating to the Constitutional History of 
Canada, 1759-1791, Ottawa. 
Fourth Report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Ontario, on 
the Ottawa Valley and St. Lawrence River District. 1907. 
Fourteenth Report of Neglected and Dependent Children, Ontario, 1906. 
Journals of the House of Commons, Ottawa, 1906. 
Sessional Papers of the House of Commons, Ottawa, 1905. 
Journals of the Senate of Canada. Ottawa, 1906. 
Journals of the Legislative Assembly. Ontario, 1906 and 1907. 
Sessional Papers of the Legislative Assembly, Ontario, 1906 and 1907. 
Statutes of Ontario, 1907. 
Statutes of Manitoba, 1907. 
Journals and Sessional Papers, Manitoba, 1906. 


From the United States. 


Report of the National Educational Association, 1907, also Topical Tn- 
dex from 1871 to 1906. 

Report of the. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 1904. 

Annual Revort of the State Board of DuReweon, and Sixty-first Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island, 1905. 

Reports of the Board of Education, State of Connecticut, 1902, 4 and 5 

Report of the Eastern Art eee and Manual Training Associ wot 
New York, 1906. 

Annual Reports of the Western Drawing and Manual Training Associa- 
tions for the years 1902 to 1906, Chicago. Also the Report of the Committee 
on Handicraft in the Publie Schools. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institute. 
June 30. 1905. 

Smithsonian Report of the United States National Museum, 1889 end 
1904. 

Annual Reports of the Smithsonian Institute for the years 1889 and 1904. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress and the Superintendent of Library 
Grounds and Buildings, Washington, 1906. 

Library of Congress, Prolihenars Check List of American Almanacs, 
1639-1800, by Hugh A. Morrison. Wa%hineton, 1907. 

Lihrary of Congress, Naval Records of Ne American Revolution, 1775- 
1778. Washington, 1906. 

Catalogue of Vassar College. Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 1906-7 

Kighth Report of the Michiean Academy of Science and Art. Annval 
Meetine at Ann Arbor. March, 1906. 
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The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. First 
Annual Report of President and Treasurer, 1906. 

Peabody Institute Papers—Commentary on the Maya Manuscript in the 
Royal Public Library, Dresden, by Dr. Ernst Forstemann. 

University of California publications. The Yokuts Language of South 
Central California, by A. L. Kroeber. 

Department of Commerce and Labor (Bureau of the Census,) Wash- 
ington, various Bulletins. 


From Forretcn CountTrRIES. 


Herbart y la Educacién por la Serie ‘‘Los Grandes Educadores”’ por 
Gabriel Compayré, Buenos Aires, 1906. 

La Escuela Primaria, por Pablo A. Pizzurno, Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
1906. 

La Vida Sencilla, por C. Wagner, Buenos Aires, Argentine, 1907. 

El Monitor de la Educacién, Buenos Aires, 1907. Issued monthly. 

Anales de Instruccién Primaria. Montevideo, Uruguay, 1906. 

Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministero Dell’ istruzione pubblica, Rome, Ltaly, 
1907. Issued Monthly. 

Diplomatic and Consular Reports on Art Trade Schools in Germany, 
1904. 

Diplomatic and Consular Reports on Technical Instruction in Germany, 
Supplementary and Miscellaneous, 1905. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the Minister of State for Education for 
the Thirty-seventh year of Meiji, (abridged), Tokio, Japan, 1904-5. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to the Governor of 
Hawaii from Dee. 31st, 1904 to Dec. 31st, 1906. 


Our library is fast growing into popularity as a reference library, as 
each year we are able to record a larger number of visitors. 


Visitors Consulting Reference Books: 
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Allow me to draw your attention to the fact that it 1s becoming more 
and more difficult each year to provide room for the books that must neces- 
sarily be added to the shelves if we are to keep abreast of the times, and ful- 
fill the requirements of an Educational Library. 


Unless it is within the range of possibilities that a separate vuilding 


may be erected for the library on the east side of the square, I would respect- 
fully suggest the removal of the present antiquated and totally unsuitable 
shelving to be replaced by something more modern. A gallery running 
around both rooms broad enough to carry shelves 6 feet high by 12 or 14 
feet wide would relieve considerably the present overcrowded condition of 
the library which is not only inconvenient, but positively confusing, and a 
great drawback to efficient work. 

Ever since your advent to the Education Department, as its executive 
head, you have given every encouragement to my desire to place the likrary 
in a position to afford all possible aid to the teaching profession whose inter- 
est you have so much at heart, and as a consequence I am looking hopefully 
forward to having the improvement suggested carried out at the earliest 
convenient moment. The usefulness of the library will be much impaired 
if something is not soon done. 

In concluding my report I beg to say that Dr. Alexander Anderson, 
Superintendent of Education for Prince Edward Island and Dr. A. H. Mac- 
kay, Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia, have placed the Educa- 
tion department and lbrary under great obligations for their exceptional 
kindness in furnishing the hbrary with copies of the early School Reports 
of their respective provinces. We received from Dr. Anderson the reports 
from 1841 to 1868, except for 1842, 1850 and 1862 which are unobtainable, 
and from Dr. MacKay the reports for 1852, 1853; 1854, 1855, 1857, 1858, 
1859, 1860 and 1862. 

We are also much indebted to Dr. J. R. Inch, Chief Supt. of Education 
for New Brunswick, for a copy of the School Report for 1854, which we 
needed to complete our fyle. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry R. ALxey, 
Toronto, December, 1907. Librarian. 


List oF Books PurcHaAsED puRING 1907, witH Names or AvTuors. 
Pedagogy. 


Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching, by J. L 
Meriam. 

School Funds and their Apportionment, by E. P. Cubberley. 

The Rise of Local Supervision in Massachusetts, by H. Suzzallo. 

The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel, by J. A. MacVannel 

City School Expenditure, by G. D. Strayer. ; 
et Se Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities, by E. C. 

iott. 

The Public Primary School System of France, by F. E. Farrineton. 

The Educational Significance of Sixteenth Century Arithmetic, by L 
L. Jackson. | 

The Making of a Teacher, by Martin A. Brumbaugh. 

Cyclopedia of Education, by Alfred E. Fletcher. 


| 
) 
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Outlines of Psychology, by Wilhelm Wundt. 
| Psychology of the Moral Self, by B. Bosanquet. 
The Psychological Principles of Education, by H. H. Horne. 
Child Life in Our Schools, by Mabel A. Brown. 
The Educational Ideal, by J. P. Munroe. 
A Course in Experimental Psychology, by E. C. Sandford. 
The Seven Liberal Arts, by Paul Abelson. 
Psychologic Foundations of Kducation, by W. T. Harris. 
The Education of the Greek people, by Thomas Davidson. 
| Studies in Education, devoted to Child Study and History of Education, 
by Earl Barnes. 2 vols. 
The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School, by G. H. Martin. 
Brain and Personality, by W. H. Thompson. 
: Sex and Society, Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex, by W. J. 
~ Thomas. 
Principles of Secondary Education, ky Charles DeGarmo. 
Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, by W. A. Wright. 
The Classics and Modern Training, by S. G. Ashmore. 
The Public Schools from Within, Essays, by Schoolmasters. 
Education and National Progress, by Sir Norman Lockyer. 
The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and the Secondary 
pechools, by J. W.-A. Young. 
Paul Platter and the Educational Renaissance of the 16th Century, by 
Paul Munroe. 
An Introduction to Psychology, by Mary W. Calkins. 
Studies in the History of Educational Opinions from the Renaissance, 
by S. 8S. Laurie. 
The Romanes Lecture, 1899, Humanism in Education, by R. C. Jebb. 
The Theory of Teaching and Elementary Psychology, by A. Saulsbury. 
Educational Psychology, by E. L. Thorndike. 
Monographs on Education in the United States, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 
Port Royal Education, by Felix Cadet. 
Analytical Psychology, by Lightner Whitmer. 
Lives of Baldwin, Lafontaine and Hincks, by 8S. Leacock. 
A School Course of Mathematics, by David Mair. 
School Training, by R. E. Hughes. 
Principles and Method of Teaching, by James Welton. 
German Lessons on the Gouin Method, by F. Theonoin. 
Report on Higher and Secondary Education in Essex, by M. E. Sadler. 
The Teaching of Modern Languages, by Leopold Bahlsen. 
Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play, by Susan E. 
Blow. 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology, by W. James. 
Growth and Education, by John M. Tyler. 
The School and its Life, by Charles B. Gilbert. 
Studies and Observations in the School-Room, by Henry E. Kratz. 
Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies. 
The Theory of Sets of Points, by W. H. and Grace C. Young. 
Administration and Educational Work of American Juvenile Reform 
Schools, by D. S. Snedden. 
The Concept of Equality in the Writings of Rosseau, Bentham and 
innit, byeA.. lo. Williams: 
Herbart and Freebel, an attempt at Synthesis, by P. R. Cole. 
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Formal Discipline, by C. J. C. Bennett. 
The Constructive Interests of Children, by HE. B. Kent. 
The History and Science of Education, by W. J. Sharp. 
Among Country Schools, by O. J. Kern. 
Youth, its Education, Regimen and Hygiene, by G. Stanley Hall. 
The Educative Progress, by W. C. Bayley. 
Principles of Peesolocicd Psychology, by Wilhelm Wundt. 
Genetic Psychology for Teachers, by C. H. Judd. 
Later Infancy of the Child, by Gane Compayre. 
Frebel-Education by Development, by Josephine Jarvis. 
Aspects of Child Life and Education, by G. Stanley Hall. 
Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education, by E. P. Cubberley. 
The Meaning of Education, by F. H. Hazard. 
Studies in Education during the age of the Renaissance, by W. H. 
Woodward. 


The Children, some Educational Problems, by Alexander Darroch. 
Aristotle on Education, by John Burnet. 

The Schools of Hellas, by Kenneth J. Freeman. 

Education by Plays and Games, by George EK. Johnson. 

Psychology, General Introduction, by Charles H. Judd. 

Herbart, and Education by Instruction, by Gabriel Compayre. 
Ontlines of Psychology, by Oswald Kulpe. 

Luther on Education, by F..V. N. Painter. 


Science, Political Economy, Anthropology, ete. 


The Principles of Biology, by Herbert Spencer. 
The Human Mechanism, its Physiology and Hygiene, and the Sani- 


tations of its surroundings, by Theodore Hough. 


sell. 


The Health of the School Child, by W. F. Mackenzie. 
The Planning and Fitting up of Chemical Laboratories, by T. H. Rus= 


Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsular, by W. W. Skeats, 2 vols. 
The Native Tribes of South-East Neto e. pv shAe Ww. Howitt. 
Kinship, Organizations, and Group Marriages by N= We Ehomeas: 
Anthropology, by E. B. Tylor. 

Klementary Meteorology, by W. M. Davis. 

Labor and Capital, by Goldwin Smith, LL.D. 


Philosophy, Ethics and Religion. 


The Orbit of Life, bv Wm. T. Herridge. . 
The Bishops of the Church of England in Canada and Newfoundland, 


by Rev. Charles A. Mockridge. 


Animism—The Seed of Religion, by Edward Clodd. 

Religion of Ancient China, by H. A. Giles. 

Religion of Ancient Greece, bv Jane E. Harrison. 

Pantheism,—Its Story of Sienificance, by J. A. Picton. 

Letters to a Godchild, by Alice Gardner. 

The Apostle’s Creed, by Rev. A. EK. Burn. 

Handbook of the Gospel of Saint John, bv Rev. W. C. Ib. Newholt. 
The Way to Teach the Bible. bv H. K. Moore. 

A Child’s Life of Christ, by Mabel Dearmer. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Missionaries, by E. Hubbard. 
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The Gate of Death. A Diary. 

The Story of Port Royal, by HKthe] Romanes. 

Life and Manners, by F. J. Gould. 

The History of the Human Marriage, by Edward Westermarck. 

The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, by Hdward Wester- 
Imarck. 

Thoughts and Things, by J. M. Baldwin. 

| The Method, Meditations and Selections from the Principles of Des- 
vartes, by John Veitch. 

Studies in Humanism, hy F.C. 8. Schiller. 

The Training of the Human Plant, by Luther Burbank. 

Moral Order and Progress, by 8S. Alexander. 

An Introduction to Philosophy, by G. 8. Fullarton. 

Concepts of Philosophy. by A. T. Ormand. 

A History of Modern Philosophy, by Dr. H. Hoffding, 2 vols. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State, by Bernard Bosanquet. 
History of Ancient Philosophy, by Dr. W. Windelband. 

An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, by J. Stuart 


i 


Mill. 

Leibniz, the Manadology and other Philosophical Writings, by Robert 
Latta. 

Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers, by J. P. Mahaftfy. 
Philosophical Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, by A. C. Bradley. 
| A Student’s History of Philosophy, by A. K. Rogers. 

A Manual of Ethics, by J. S. Mackenzie. 

Chapters from GE ice Ethics, by J. H. Muirhead. 

The Field of Ethics, by G. H. Palmer. 

The Ethies of Naturalism, by W. R. Sorley. 

The Elements of Ethics, ‘by J. H. Muirhead. 


Industrial Education and Domestic Science. 


Modelling—A Guide for Teachers and Students, by EH. Lanteri. 

Clay Modelling—Elementary and Advanced, by Alex. Gordon. 

Copper Work, by: A. F. Rose. 

Woodwork for Standards—5 to 7—by J. C. Pearson. 

High School Manual Training Course in Woodwork, by 8S. FE. Ritchey 

Teachers’ Handbook of Mienen Training, Metal Word. sby dS: Milter 

The Craftsman, by Gustav Stickley, 7 vols.’ 

Industrial aed by G. G. Love. 

The Cause and Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress in Germany, 
by EK. D. Howard. 

Year Book of the Council of Supervisors of the Manual Training Arts, 
Providence, R. I., 1902 and 1906. 

Proceedings of the American Manual Training Association, 1897 to 
#05. 

Report of the Commission on Industrial and Technical Education of 
Columbia University. 

Development of the Locomotive Engine, by Angus Sinclair. 

A Study in Health Science, by M. J. Keene. 

Dainty Meals for.-Small Families, by Marguerite Ninet. 

oe FE 
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Poetry. 


Via Borealis, by Duncan Campbell Scott. 

The Voyageur and other Poems, by W. H. Drummond. 

The Poesy Ring, by Kate D. Wiggins. 

The Fairy Ring, by Kate D. Wiggins. 

Golden Numbers, by Kate D. Wiggins. 

A Cycle of Song, 24 numbers. 

The Songs of Innocence, by Wm. Blake. 

The Poetry of Robert Browning, by Stopford A. Brooke. 

The Royal Marriage Ode for the Nuptials of the Duke of York an 


| 
| 
The Cornflower, and other Poems, by Jean Blewett. : 
| 
; 
| 


Princess May of Teck, by Eric Mackay. 


Songs of the Child World, by Alice C. D. Riley. 
Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton by Laura E 


Lockwood. 


ers, 


Fiction and Practical Life. 


Through Canada in Harvest Time, by James Lumsden. 

The Doctor, by Ralph Connor. 

Alexander McBain, by Adeline M. Teskey. 

A Stroll on the Marsh and Across the Common, by Uncle Matt. 
Around: a Cornfield, by M. C. Cook. 

The White North, by M. Douglas. 

The Story of the Niger, by R. Richardson. 

In the Rocky Mountains, by W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Pass, by Stewart Edward White. 

The Down-East Master’s First School, by EK. A. Rand. 

A Kindergarten Story Book, by Jane L. Hoxie. 

For the Children’s Hour, by Carolyn S. Bailey. 

Tales of the Home Land. 

Stories from British History. 

Britons of Renown, by Thos. Nelson & Sons. 

The Children of the Nation, by Sir John E. Gorst. 

The Life and Adventures of Valentine Vox. 

Sylvester Sound, the Somnambulist, by Henry Cockton. 

Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by Captain Mac. 
Fisherman’s Luck, by Henry Van Dyke. 

The Opal Sea, by John C. Van Dyke. 

The Desert, by John C. Van Dyke. 

Ye Old Log School House, by J. S. Minard. 

Our Children, Hints from Practical Experience for Parents and Teach 
by Paul Cains. 

Little Rivers, by Henry Van Dyke. 

Off The Rocks, by Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

Sir Gibbie, by George Macdonald. 

The Upton Letters. 
Beside Still Waters. 
From a College Window. 
The Altar Fire. , 
Romance of Empire. by Beckles Wilson. 
Days off, by Henry Van Dyke. 

The Tragedy of Quebec, by Robert Seller. 
22 ack. 


A. C. Benson. 
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Christmas in French Canada, by Louis Frechette. 

The Japanese Nation in Evolution, by W. E. Griffis. 
Over-Sea Britain, by E. F. Knight. 

Canada To-day, by J. A. Hobson. 

New Canada and the New Canadians, by H. A. Kennedy. 
The Vigil, by Harold Begbie. 

Life in the Homeric, by T. D. Seymour. 

English Children in the Olden Time, by Elizabeth Godfrey. 
Just So Stories, Rudyard Kipling. 


Literature. 


The Cabinet of Irish Literature, by Chas. A. Paul. 

The Literature of the Highlands, by Magnus Maclean. 

Handbook of Canadian Literature, by Archibald. 

Pleasures of Literature, by R. A. Willmott. 

The Tutorial History of English Literature, by A. J. Wyatt. 

Epoch of English Literature, by J. C. Stobart, 5 vols. 

Talks on Teaching Literature, by Arlo Bates. 

Short Studies in English Literature Selections from Tennyson, Pen Por- 
traits, from Thomas Carlyle. 

The Intermediate Text Book of English Literature, by A. J. Wyatt. 

Letters of Literary Men-—Moore to Burns—Twentieth Century, by E. 
A, Mumby. 

Little Journey to the Homes of English Authors, by E. Hubbard. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors. 

A Brief History of the English Language, by O. F. Emerson. 

Growth and Structure of the English Language, by Otto Jespersen. 

The Higher Study of English, by A. S. Cook. 

Correct English How to use it, by Josephine T. Baker. 

The Voice and Spiritual Education, by Hiram Corson. 

English Essays, by W. C. Bronson. 

Some English Essays, by R. Wilson. 

Hudson’s Essays on English Studies, by H. N. George. 

Some Aspects of Greek Genius, by S. H. Butcher. 

The Theactetus of Plato, by 8S. W. Dyde. 

The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue, by Henry C. Wyld. 


Teat Books. 


A Public School French Primer, by Otto Siepmann. 

Arnold’s Lecture Francaise, by J. S. Wolff. 

The Queen’s English. by Henry Alford. 

English Past and Present, bv A. S. Palmer. 

English Composition, by W. H. Low. 

Elementary English Grammar, by lee OSe: 

An English Grammar, by J. B. Wisely. 

On the Study of Words, by A. S. Palmer. 

A Select Glossary of English Words, by A. 8. Palmer. 

Punctuation, by T. F. Husband. 

Preliminary Geography, by A. J. Herbertson. 

A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the Concentive Sys- 
tem, P. H. L’Estrange. 
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A Course of Preliminary Geography, by Maria A. Charron. 
A Junior Course of Camparative Geography, by P. H. L’Estrange. 


The Oxford Geopraphies, Preliminary, Junior and Senior, by A. 


Herbertson. 
Lessons in Physical Geography, by Chas. R. Dryer. 
A Short Commercial Geography, by G. G. Chisholm, 
Nelson’s Geographical Reader, England and Wales. 
Longman’s British Kmpire Readers, 11 vols. 
Our Little African Cousins. 
es Town a 
Eskimo 
Indian 
' “Jewish - 
Norwegian 
Russian 
Slamese 
Heese Bainacet si = by Mary He WwW ade: 
How the World is Fed, by F. G. Carpenter. 
Gateways to History, by Edwin Arnold, 7 vols. 
Alphabet of the First Things in Canada, by George Johnson. 
Heroes of European Histcry, by Louise Creighton. 
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Famous Men of Greece and Rome Readers, by J. H. Haaren, and A. 


B. Poland. 
Elementary Algebra for Schools, by H. S. Hall. 
The Tutorial Algebra, by W. Briggs and G. H. Bryan. 
Algebra—An Ff lementary Text Book, by G. Chrystal. 
Introduction to Algebra, by G. Chrystal. 


J 


Introduction to Algebra, Advanced Course, by Wm. Briggs, and G. H. 


Bryan. 
Tutorial Arithmetic, by W. P. Workman. 
The School Arithmetic, by W. P. Workman. 
The Junior Arithmetic, by R. H. Chope. 
Worked Problems in Hicher Arithmetic, by W. P. Workman. 
Arithmetic, Certificate Edition, by W. P. Workman. 
Geometrical Exercises, by L. Ashcroft. 
Plane and Solid (Camis: by E. R. Robbins. 
Plane and Solid Geometry, byeGs =O. 2S hatte: 


FKlementary Lessons in Hygiene and Temperance, by F. L. Mather. 
Guelick, Hygiene Series Good Health—Town and City, by F. @ 


Jewett. 


A Text Book of Sanitary and Applied Chemistry, by EF. H. 8S. Bailey. 


Chemistry for Schools, by G. K. Mills. 

An Introduction to Chemistry, by D. S. Macnair. 
Chemical Laboratories for Schools, by D. S. Maecnair. 
The New High School Botany by H. B. Spotton. 
How to Teach Botany, bv A. M. Kellogg. 

School Gardening for Children, by Lucy R. Latter. 
How to Make School Gardens, by H. D. Hemenway. 
The Kindergerten Gifts and Occupations, by Maria Kraus-Beelte. 
Kindergarten Papers, by Sara M. Kirbv. 

A. Book of Sone and Ball Game. by Kate KF. Bromer. 
Stella’s Adventures in Starland, by E. H. Sabine. 
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Miscellaneous, History, Biography, Reference Books. 


The Story of the Nations, 16 vols. 

| The Nineteenth Century Series, 26 vols., Chronological Index and Ap- 
vendix, by Justin McCarthy. 

~ West Africa before Europe, by E. W. Blyden. 

The Origin of the English Nation, by H. M. Chadwick. 

The Letters of Queen Victoria, by Arthur C. Berson and Viscount Ksher, 
3} vols. 

Passages from the Past—The Duke of Argyle, 2 vols. 

Outlines of Roman History, by H. I. Pelham. 

History of the Roman History, by Charles Seignobos. 

History of Medieval and Modern Civilization, by Charles Seignobos. 

History of Ancient Civilization, by Charles Seignobos. 

The World of To-day. A survey of the Lands and People of the Globe, 
as seen in Travel and Commerce, by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 6 vols. 

The Negro in Relation—History and Citizenship, by Rev. J. J. Pipkin. 
Scottish History and Life, by James Paton. 

A History of the Scottish People, by Rev. Thomas Thomson. 

A Social History of Ancient Ireland, by P. W. Joyce. 2 vols. 

The German Empire, by B. EK. Howard. 

The History of New France, by W. L. Grant and H. B. Biggar. 

| Old France in the New World, Quebec in the 17th Century, by James 
Douglas. 

Confederation, being a series of hitherto unpublished documents bear- 
ing on the British North American Act, by Joseph Pope. 

English America, by Samuel P. Day. 2 vols. 

The Canadian War of 1812, by C. P. Lucas. 

Review of Historical Publications in Canada, by G. M. Wrong. 

Canada, its Defences, Conditions and Resources, by W. H. Russell. 

The Seigniorial System in Canada, by W. B. Munro. 

A Short History of the Canadian People, ky Rev. G. Bryce. 

History of the Northwest Rebellion of 1885, by C. P .Mulvaney. 

Hight ‘Series of Historical Documents, 1906. Blockade of Quebec, 
1775-1776, by the American Revolutionists, Quebec, by F. C. Wurtele, 
1906. 

The Canadas as They Now Are, by a late Resident. 

Greater Canada, the Past, Present and Future of the Canadian North- 
west, by E. B. Osborne. 

A History of Ontario, by Alexander Fraser. 2 vols. 

The Canadian Law List, by H. Cartwright. 

Canadian Constitutional Documents, by Wm. Houston. 

British and American Diplomacy affecting Canada, 1782-1899, by 
Thomas Hodgins. 

Ferguson’s Tour in Canada and a Portion of the United States in 18—. 

Atlas of Canada, by James White. 

Life of Lord Dorchestér, by A. G. Bradley. 

The Life of Wilmot and Tilley, by James Hanny. 

The Life of His Royal Highness, The Prince Consort, with Portraits 
and Views, by Theodore Martin. 5 vols. 

Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, by Ephraim HKmerton. 

Anecdotal Life of Sir John A. Macdonald, by EK. B. Biggar. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, by James Boswell. 4 vols. Illustrated. 
Captain James Cook, the Circumnavigator, by Arthur Kitson. 


E 
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Life of Sir Joshua Fitch, by A. L. Lelley.. 

Cecil Rhodes, a Study of a Career, by Howard Heneman. 

Savanarola, His Life and Times, by Wm. Clark. | 

The Home of Fiesole and the Times of Savanarola, by N. Y. Whittaker. 

Alcuin, His Life and His Work, by C. J. B. Caekinn 

Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson, by Major-General C. B. Robinson. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, by H. D. Traill. 

The Earl of Roseberry, by 8. H. Jeyes. 

Kate Greenaway, by M. H. Spielmann. 

Life of Christopher Columbus, by John B. Thacker. 6 vols. 

Homer and his Age, by Andrew Lang. 

An Introduction to the English Historians, by Chas. A. Beard. 

Commemorative Biographical Record of Lambton County, Ontario. 

The Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Directory. A Reference Book of 
Secondary Education in England and Wales, for years 1903 to 1906. 4 vols. 

Stoke’s Encyclopedia of Familhar Quotations, by Elford Eveleigh 
Treffey. 

Who’s Who (English), by A. and C. Black. | 

Canadian Year Book, 1906, by A. Hewett. 

Scope and Interpretations of the Civil Code of Lower Canada, by F. P. 
Walton. | 

The Records of the Virginia Company of London, England, by Susan 
M. Kingsbury. 

The A.L.A. Portrait Index. An Index to Portraits contained in Printel | 
Books and Periodicals, by Wm. C. Lane. | 

Whittaker’s Almanac for 1907. 

Torontonensis for 1907. 

Canadian Annual Review for 1906, by J. Castell Hopkins. 

Lippincott’s New Gazetteer of the World, 1906. 

The Statesman’s Year Book, 1907. 

The World’s Commercial Products, by W. G. Freeman. | 

The Empire and the Century, a series of Hssays on Imperial Problems, 
by C. S. Goldman. 

The Modern Cyclopedia, by Charles Annandale. 8 vols. 

Manual of Practical Indexing, bv A. L. Clarke. 

A Manual of Library Cataloguing, by J. H. Quinn. 

Manual of Library Economy, by J. D. Brown. 

English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, by W. C. Hazlitt. 

Briefs for Debates, by W. Du Bos Brookings. 

University of Oxford College Histories. 6 vols. 

University of Cambridge College Histories, 4 vols. 

Trinity College, Dublin, by W. M. Dixon. 

The University of Toronto and its Colleges, by the Librarian. 

Four American Universities. 

The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches of the Ojibway 
Nation, by G. Copway. 

The Indian Chief, Enemikeese. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians of North America, by John 
Halkett. 

A Grammar and Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language, by Bishop 
Barage. | 

The Brant Family, by Mrs. John R. Holden. 

Events in Indian History in 1841. 


Life of George Macdonald, by Joseph Johnson. 
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_ Biography and History of the Indians of North America, by Reever: 
rake. 

_ Report on the Dominion Government Expedition to the Hudson Bay 
nd the Arctic Islands, by A. P. Low. 

_ Travels through the United States of North America, the Country of 
he Iroquois in 1795-1797, with an authentic account of Lower Canada, 
y Duke de la Rochefoucardt Leancourt. 

Smithsonian Institute and Museums Report. 34 vols. 

Smithsonian Contributions to North America Ethnology. 4 vols. 
Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology Smithsonian Institute. 18 
ols. 

| Universal Anthology, Richard Garnett. 33 vols. 

The Mythology of the British Isles, by Charles Squire. 

Empire Club Speeches, edited by Prof. Wm. Clarke. 4 vols. 

The Making of Citizens, by R. E. Hughes. 

The Race Question in Canada by Andre Siegfried. 


Natural History and Nature Study. 


OF ey Ta —ertey Te ek 


Principles of Plant Culture, by E. S. Goff. 

Plant Physiology and Ecology, by F. E. Clements. 

Methods in Plant Histology, by C. J. Chamberlain. 

Ferns, by Campbell E. Waters. 

How Ferns Grow, by Margaret Glosson. 

How to know the Wild Flowers, by Mrs. W. 8. Dana. 

Farm Weeds of Canada, by G. H. Clark. 

The Tree Book, by Julia E. Rogers. 

How to Teach about Trees, by F. O. Payne. 

Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and Canada, by Romeyn 
B. Hough. , 

Our Northern Shrubs and How to Identify Them, by Harriet L. Keeler. 
The Fruits of Ontario, 1906. 

How to Teach Nature Study, by A. M. Kellogg. 

Buffin’s Animated Nature. Illustrated. 2 vols. 

In Nature’s Storyland, by Edith Hirons. 

Mystic Voices, by 8. L. Mershon. 

Talk about Common Things, by B. MacLeod. 

The Bird, its Form and Functions, by C. W. Beebe. 

. How to teach Aquatic Life; Bugs, Beetles and Locusts; Birds, Butter- 
Mies and Bees and Minerals. 5 volumes, by Frank O. Payne. 

Tenants of the Trees, by C. Hawkes. 

Wasps, Social and Solitary, by G. W. and E. G. Peckham. 

The Natural History of Animals, by J. R. Ainsworth Davis. 4 vols. 
Siudies in the Art Anatomy of Animals, by E. Seton-Thompson. 

The Living Animals of the World, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A History of the Animal World, by G. S. Goodspeed. 

The Study of Animal Life, by J. Arthur Thomson. 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena, by F. J. Hudson. 

Essays on Museums and other Subjects connected with Natural History, 
by Sir Wm. H. Flower. 

Insect Life, by J. H. Fabre. 

Glimpses into Plant Life, by Mrs. Brightwen. 
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Art, Sculpture, Archatecture, etc. 


Handbook of Light and Shade, by Mrs. Merrifield. 
Hints on Sketching Nature. 
ye a Light and Shade. 
%, ge Colors, by N. E. Green. 
A Guide to Landscape Drawing in Pencil and Chalk, by George Hurley. 
A Guide to Flower Painting in Water Colors, by G. F. Rosenbery. 
Hints on Sketching Trees from Nature in Water Color, by Thomas 
Hatton. 
Theory of Coloring, by J. Bacon. 
Water Colors in the School-room, by Milton Bradley. 
The Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors, by Charles Holme. 
A Short History of Architecture, by A. L. Tuckerman. 
Recent School Architecture, by Charles R. Skinner. 
Reason in Architecture, by F. G. Jackson. 
Prize Design for Rural School Buildings, by I’. W. Coburn. 
Text Book of the History of Architecture, by A. S. F. Hamlin. 
Modern School Building, by Felix Clay. 
The Lighting of School Rooms, by 8S. H. Howe. 
The Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings, by G. B. Morrison. 
How to Decorate the School-Room, by F. W. Coburn. 
Line and. Form, by Walter Crane. 
The Decorative Illustration of Books, by Walter Crane. 
The Basis of Design, by Walter Crane. 
The World and its People Photographed and Described. 
Canada, Illustrated, by T. Mower Martin and Wilfred Campbell. 
The Light of the World, or our Saviour in Art. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters, by E. Hukbard. 
An Hlementary History of Art, by Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
Klementary Art Teaching, Edward R. Taylor. 
Sculpture, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek and Rome, by G. Bedford. 


APPENDIX J.:—REPORT OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHER OF THE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF ONTARIO, 1907. 


Synopsis of the Contents of Twenty Volumes of the Documentary History 
of Education in Upper Canada, 1791-1869. 


To THE HonovuraBLe R. A. Pynz, M.D., LL.D., Minister or Epucarion. 


I have this year completed the 20th volume of the Documentary His- 
tory of Education in Upper Canada, from 1791 down to the year 1869. 

Among the hundreds of original official, and semi-official, Documents 
in these volumes, there are quite a number of interesting and valuable ones, 
—some of them quite rare,—relating to the early records of Education in 
this Province. 

It is interesting to know, (so far as I am aware), that this Province, 
and the Empire of Germany are the only two countries which publish a 
connected narrative of the History and Progress of Education. 
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In order to satisfy myself on this subject, so far as the United States 
were concerned, I corresponded with the various Historical Societies in that 
Country. From the replies which I have received I have learned that, 
although, some of these Societies are most generously subsidized by the State 
Government, yet none of them have devoted any special attention to his- 
torical educational subjects, except by way of biographical sketches of noted 
Educators, or Educationists. 

It is true that the United States Commissioner of Vducation in his 
Annual Reports gives an extended, and most interesting, summary of the 
year’s transactions in each of the States, and in foreign Countries, yet, in 
such records, there is nothing of a connected historical character. 

In some respects these elaborate and invaluable systematized Reports, 
issued yearly by the United States Commissioner of Education in Washing- 
ton, may be considered as a somewhat condensed and composite annual His- 
tory of Mducation in all civilized Countries. It must, necessarily, in regard 
to special local Educational History, be brief and general, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, fragmentary,—while our Documentary History deals fully with 
the subject, and is chronologically consecutive. 

Some time since the English Department of Fducation adopted the 
United States system of issuing Annual Volumes on general and specitic 
educational topics, rather than historical accounts of education in various 
Countries. 

Should a Dominion Bureau of Education be established, as suggested 
to Sir John Macdonald by the Reverend Doctor Ryerson at the Confederation 
of 1867, the United States, and latterly the English system of issuing de- 
tailed accounts, and abridged sketches of education in the various Provinces, 
and other places, would likely be adopted, and an effort would, doubtless, 
then be made of seeking to harmonize our Canadian system of education, 
without in anywise interfering with the local administration of their edu- 
cational system in the several Provinces and Territories of the Dominion. 


In one of his Reports, the United States Commissioner mentions that 
Germany has published two unique collections of Volumes of German Kdu- 
cational History of special interest. The publication of this valuable col- 
lection has been secured by a subsidy from the Imperial Mxchequer, by a 
vote of the Reichstag, likewise by substantial aid from the Prussian De- 
partment of Public Instruction, as well as by the German National Teachers’ 
Association. 

A. Writer in the Commissioners’ Report thus points out a distinction be- 
tween the two methods of dealing with the History of Nducation ;~--the second 
of which I have invariably followed. He says:-— 

“Among the methods of presenting the History of Hducation, there are 
two distinct, if not antagonistic ones; the one deals exclusively, or chiefly, 
with the theories, or schemes of education, which have been advanced and 
discussed by philosophic writers, and have occupied the attention of the 
educational world. . .. . The other method deals exclusively with facts, 
taken from documentary sources, from Government, Laws, or Decrees, from 
School Programmes, and Regulations, and from Records of Progress. 

.. Tt is the Quellen Studium, study of original sources, which 1s empha- 
sized by modern scholars generally. 

“Tt is the method which is adopted by modern historians, and is in accord- 
ance with the methods applied in teaching Natural History and Science. 
This mode of procedure,—the study of original historical sourees,——has 
been taken hold of by educational, as well as by other students of history 4 

In this Documentary History I have in each volume, dealt with each 
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subject specifically, and, to a certain extent, separately: the Common 
Schools, the Grammar Schools, and the Colleges, etcetera. 

In regard to the Common, (afterwards designated by Act of Parliament 
Public), Schools, I have traced their history chronologically from their first 
establishment by Act of Parliament in 1816. 


i 


j 


It is true that, up to that time, a few good private Schools were estab- | 


lished in Toronto, Niagara, Kingston, and other Towns, as noted by Mr. 
Gourlay, in his ‘‘Statistical Account of Upper Canada.’’ And, in 1815, a 
number of persons in England, under the auspices of a “Society for Promo- 
ting the Education of the Poor, in Upper and Lower Canada,”’ collected sums 
of money for this purpose. These funds were entrusted to a Society formed 
in Kingston and designated “The Midland School Society,’’ and an Act 
was passed in that year to authorize that Society to establish Schools in that 
District. In the following year, however (1816), a general Common School 
Law was passed, which gave quite an impetus to the educational movement. 

On the passage of this first Common School Act of 1816, quite a num- 
ber of Schools were established in the various Counties, as recorded by Mr. 
Gourlay in his Statistical Volume. Some of these Schools were of a highly 
practical character, such as those in the Township of Hope. Mr. W. L. 
Mackenzie, in his book of “Sketches,”’ thus refers to these Schools :— 

‘There are two Schools in Hope Township; one for the ordinary branches 
of education, and the other, on a larger scale, in which instruction was given 
to young girls in knitting, sewing, spinning , making straw and chip hats 
and bonnets, spinning wool and other useful arts of a like description.’’ 

It is a question, that, with all our progress and advancement in popular 
elementary education, we have many, if any, of such thoroughly practical 
and useful Schools in any part of the Province. 


In the Act of 1816, providing for the establishment of Common Schools, 
a Legislative Grant of $24,000, was made to enable the inhabitants to open 
Schools in the several Districts of the Province, where needed. This sum 
varied from year to year, and in 1820, another Common School Act was 
passed, but the Grant was reduced to $10,000. 

In 1824, another Common School Act was passed, in which provision 
was made for five things:— Ist, the education of the Indians; 2nd, the 
establishment of Sunday Schools; 3rd, the distribution of Religious Books 


and Tracts so as to afford ‘“‘Moral and Religious Instruction,’’ to the people; — 


4th, the appointment of a Provincial Board of Education to Superintend 
the Schools; and 5th, the Examination of Persons for the office of School 
Teachers. 

The administration of the School Laws was subsequently assigned to 
the Provincial Secretary, and there continued until the appointment of the 
Reverend Doctor Ryerson in 1844, who in 1845 and 1846 soon re-organized 
the whole System of Education. In 1849, an Act was passed, granting one 
million of acres of land to form a fund for.the support of Common Schools. 


In that year an unusual and singular episode occurred in connection 
with School Legislation. A School Bill, having been prepared by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education and submitted to the Government, was en- 
trusted to the Honourable Malcolm Cameron to bring before the Legisla- 
ture. He was urged, however, by a friend of his in the County of Bath- 
urst, (which County he represented in the House of Assembly), who was 
hostile to Doctor Ryerson, to substitute one prepared by this friend. Mr. 
Cameron substituted his friend’s Bill and incorporated in it some of 
the clauses of the Chief Superintendent’s Bill so as to make it accept- 
able. The hostile Bill was passed, and was assented to by the Governor- 
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General. As soon as Dr. Ryerson was aware of this, he wrote to 
Attorney-General Baldwin, expressing his strong objection to the Bull, 
as containing many ill-advised provisions, and being anti-Christian in its 
character, and stating, that, should the Bill go into operation, his “‘office 
would be placed at the disposal of the Government.’’ Mr. Baldwin expresses 
his great regret that the burning of the Parliament House, and other matters 
had prevented him from being able to give attention to the subject; but that, 
as the Cameron Act did not go into operation until the next year, the Chief 

Superintendent was to administer the Act and Regulations then in force, 
until a new Act could be prepared and passed. The Cameron Bill, therefore, 

never went into operation. It is the only instance, so far as I know, of an 
Act passed by the Legislature, and having received the Royal Assent, being 
set aside, and not allowed to go into practical operation by order of the Execu- 
tive Government. 


By direction of Mr. Baldwin, the Chief Superintendent prepared a 
comprehensive School Bill, which was passed in 1850, and became, as Doc- 
tor Ryerson expressed it:—‘‘the Charter of the School System of Upper 
| Canada.”’ 


The establishment of Grammar Schools, as given in these Volumes, 
dates as far back as 1797, when the Legislature of Upper Canada memorial- 
ized the King to make a Grant of the Crown Lands for the establishment of 

“Bree Grammar Schools, and a College, or University.’’ In reply to this 
Memorial, the Imperial Government decided to make the terms of the 
projected Grant much more liberal and extensive than those of the Memorial, 
and, in the words of the Despatch of the Colonial Minister, in reply, the 
Grant was made “for Free Grammar Schools in each District, and, in due 
course of time, for the establishment of other Seminaries of a larger and 
more comprehensive nature, for the promotion of religious and moral learn- 
‘ing, and the study of the Arts and Sciences.”’ 


The Grammar Schools which were established under the authority of 
an Act of Parliament in 1809, in the terms of this Imperial Grant, were 
really superior private Schools under a new name. They were, in effect, 
Schools for the children of the higher classes, and were almost solely patron- 
ized by them, and official persons. 


Another class of very superior Preparatory Schools was established by 
the United Empire Loyalists in the chief centres of their settlements, such 
as Kingston, Cornwall, Bath, York, and St. Catharines. The most noted 
of these was the Bath Academy, taught by the Father of the Honourable 
M. S. Bidwell; the Grantham Academy at St. Catharines; and the New- 
burgh Academy. Then the noted School at Cornwall, taught by the Rever- 
end Doctor Strachan, and afterwards the famous ‘“Blue School’? in York, 
taught by the same distinguished man. There had also been a superior 
private school previously established at York, and was taught by the Father 
of the Honourable Robert Baldwin; and the London District School taught 
by the Reverend George Ryerson, who was assisted, as Usher, by his more 
distinguished brother, the Reverend ligerton Ryerson. 


The vicissitudes through which the University Question in Upper Can- 
ada has passed, from the time that Governor Simeoe projected a “Church 
University’? in Upper Canada, to the last memorable contest on the ques- 
tion at Quebec in 1860, have been many and varied. The successive details 
of the history of this prolonged agitation are fully recorded in these Volumes. 
Through the active agency and efforts of Bishop Strachan, a Royal Charter 
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was granted to King’s College, Toronto, in 1827, although the College it- 
self was not opened until 1843, and after Victoria and Queen’s Colleges 
had been established, and were in active operation. 

The terms of this Charter of King’s College were very unacceptable 
to the majority of the people of Upper Canada, and led to active eftorts to 
get it recalled, or modified. At length a Bill to alter the objectionable 
terms of the Charter was introduced into the House of Assembly. It was 
strongly opposed on the ground, among others, that it was “not competent 
for a Colonial Legislature to alter the terms of a Royal Charter.’’ The 
objection was overruled, however, and I have given some legal opinions on 
the subject. Successive efforts were made by the Honourable Jobn A. Mac- 
donald, the Honourable W. H. Draper, and others to pass Bills.on this 
question, but without success. Attorney-General Baldwin proposed one in 
1843, but went out of office soon after it was submitted to the Legislature. 
He was, however, successful in 1849 with his elaborate Bill to convert King’s 
College into the University of Toronto. 

These Volumes contain ample records of the proceedings of various 
Churches in regard to this University question. They also contain the 
Annual Reports of the Toronto University, (so far as I have been able to 
obtain copies of them), and the outlying Colleges, as well as other educa- 
tional details of interest and value down to the year 1869. | 


Your Obedient Servant, 


J. GEORGE Honpatns, 


Historiographer of the Education Department of Ontario. 
Toronto, 9th December, 1907. 
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Institution for the Blind, Brantford. 
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APPENDIX K.—-THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, BRANTFORD, 
BEING FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minester of Education: 


Str,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Report upon the Institution for the Education and Instruction of the Blind, 
Brantford, for the year ended 30th September, 1907. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


‘s H. F. Garpiner, 
Brantford, October, 1907. Principal. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


| In presenting the thirty-sixth annual report of the Ontario Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind, I am glad to be able to state that much 
useful work has been done in and for the school. and fair progress has been 
made by the pupils, during the year just concluded, notwithstanding that 
the attention of officers, teachers and pupils was distracted to some extent 
by the holding of a public investigation on the premises while the school 
was in session, and that their labors were interrupted during the months 
of January and February by an epidemic of measles, which left some of 
the pupils in weak condition for the rest of the term. The Physician in his 
report, which is appended, again calls attention to the lack of proper facil- 
ities in or about the Institution for taking care of a number of sick persons, 
and he emphasizes the necessity for a better system of heating and ventil- 
ation, which has been frequently recommended, but never provided. It 
was my privilege a few days ago to inspect, in one of the Public School 
buildings of Brantford, a new and complete apparatus for heating and 
ventilating every class room, bringing in a constant current of warm, fresh 
air; and I could not help thinking how much more necessary was such a 
provision for a building like ours, in which the punvils spend, not five, but 
twenty-four hours of each day, and that seven days of the week. Consider 
further the low vitality of most blind children, their inability to run about 
and play out of doors as seeing children do, and surely no one will erudge 
the cost of giving them that best of all medicines, an abundant supply of 
pure air. Two of the lady teachers lost some time through illness during 
the session, and two of the male teachers resigned, necessitating a change 
of arrangements which could have been much more conveniently made, 
from the Institution point of view, in the vacation than in school time. 
Sickness and other causes compelled the withdrawal, before the end of 
the session, of nineteen pupils who had been enrolled, but at the close there 
were left ninety studying Arithmetic in five classes, fifty-three studying 
Grammar in three classes, seventy-six studying Geography in four classes, 
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fifty-three studying Physiology in three classes, sixty-eicht studying em- 
bossed or point reading in four classes, thirteen studying Latin in one class, 
fifty-seven studying pencil writing in three classes, twenty-seven studying 
English and Cenadian History in one class, thirty studying Object Lessons 
in one class, nineteen studying English Literature and Composition in one 
class, elghty-nine studying Bible Geogravhy and History in five classes, 
ninety-two studying Spelling in five classes, twenty doing Kindergarten 
work in one class, twelve who had cut willow on the farm, thirty-seven who 
had helped peel the willow, twenty-five who studied cane chair seating, six- 
teen who had learned to make netted hammocks or horse-nets, thirty-seven 
who had studied knitting, sixteen who had learned to crotchet, twenty-four 
in the sewing class, thirty-nine in the bead-work, ninety-four in gymnastics, 
forty-seven taking lessons on the piano from three teachers, ten on the 
organ, thirty-five studying singing in chorus, two studying solo singing, 
twenty studying piano tuning. With this quantity and variety of work 
going on, the right of the Institution to be considered—and officially desig- 
nated as—a Schoo] is indisputable. It is not a Hospital, it is not a Reform- 
atorv. it is not a Home nor an Asylum, yet applications, backed by all the 
influence the applicants can bring to bear, are received for the admission 
of blind persons raneving in age from three years to seventy-five years, and 
letters addressed to the ‘‘Blind Asylum”’ are too common to occasion remark. 
I would strongly advise that the name be changed from “Institution’’ to 
“‘School’’ for the Blind. 

The method of teaching, in such subjects as Arithmetic, Geography, 
History and even Spelling, has been largely by lecture and dictation, much 
less use being made of text-books than in similar schools in the United 
States. The reacon for this is that it has been considered too expensive to 
prepare text-books in raised type for this school alone, corresponding to 
the books used in the Ontario Public and High Schools, and many of the 
United States books would not be suitable for Canadian children to use. 
The School for the Blind at Halifax, N.S., uses English Braille, whereas we 
use New York point print, in which we have accumulated a large general 
library. In the United States a book in New York point will be purchased 
by many schools and their constituents, and Congress has voted a large 
endowment to be annually distributed among the schools in the several 
States, for the purchase of books for the blind, hence it has been practic- 
able to use the stereotyping process in the preparation of books in that 
country. It seemed to me absurdly expensive to make brass plates for such 
a limited edition of any book as we could use in one school. But I have 
recently ascertained where I can obtain movable New York point type, and 
T am in correspondence with a Boston firm with regard to the cost of an 
outfit. With the Minister’s permission, I hope to gradually overcome the 
disability which I have described, by supplying the pupils of this Institu- 
tion with Ontario text-books in tactile print, thus reducing the amount of 
dictation and stylus-writing, to the relief of both teachers and pupils. 

I propose also, following the practice of several of the United States 
schools, to abandon the teaching of embossed line letter and teach the point 
alphabet from the start. instead of having the pupils learn to read “‘em- 
bossed’’ first and ‘“‘point”’ afterward. This will throw out of use a number of 
books now in our libraries, but nearly all of them are already printed in 
point. The point is easier to read by touch than the embossed; indeed, some 
pupils read the point with facility whose fingers could not master the em- 
bossed letters. As writing with the stylus is contemporaneous with the 
learning of the point letters, the pupils thus taught will be able to take 
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Botes and to read music at an earlier age than is possible when they spend 
considerable time at school learning the embossed system. 

_ The work done in the literary department of this school is practically 
the same as is done in the Public Schools, with the necessary exception of 
‘Drawing, and with the addition of Latin. Most of the blind pupils belong 
to families in the laboring class, and if they had their sight they would 
leave school at or below the age of sixteen and go to work. Hence there is 
not much demand for instruction in High School subjects, and I doubt if 
it would be an unmixed kindness to encourage some of our pupils to go to 
College and work for a B.A. degree. The questions, ‘“What will he do with 
it? Will it help him to earn a living?’’ will not down. But the Institu- 
tion, can point to some of its ex-pupils who have held their own with seeing 
pupils in literary examinations. In April last, Rixon Rafter, an ex-pupil 
of the O. I. B., received the degree of B.A. at Queen’s University, and 
Arthur Barnard, another ex-pupil, received the degree of M.A., also win- 
ning the Louise scholarship in Theology. At McGill, Sherman Swift, 
another ex-pupil, graduated with high honors in the Modern Language de- 
partment. Charles W. Carruthers, another ex-pupil, passed his matric- 
ulation examination at Woodstock College and expects to enter Toronto 
“University this Fall. He stood third in a class of twenty (all the others 
“having sight) for Matriculation in Arts; fourth in a class of twelve in 
second-class English ; fourth in a class of nine in first-class Latin; first in 
: ‘a class of four in first-class French; second in a class of eight in first-class 
- Ancient History; first in a class of twelve in second-class Chemistry ; 
‘second in a class of five in first-class Mathematics (Algebra and Geometry) ; 
“sixth in a class of six in second-class Junior Physics. John Gray, another 
ex-pupil, who is studying Osteopathy at Kirksville, Mo. wrote me that his 
_marks stood at 98 and 100, and added: ‘‘I am now realizing the benefit 
which I got in drilling on mental arithmetic, biographies, quotations and 
other cumbersome brain-twisters, which developed my memory. and gave 


“me a power to create mental pictures, which is a blind man’s sixth sense.”’ 


: In last year’s Report I presented a synopsis of evidence taken and of 
addresses given on blindness and the blind, the design being to give infor- 
mation to, and awaken the interest of, legislators, the press and the public 
on matters which concern an afflicted and deserving class of the population. 
I sent copies of that Report to all the ex-pupils whose addresses I could 
obtain, as well as to the parents of the pupils now in attendance, and with 
the consent of the Department I shall incorporate in this Report a number 
of items from various sources which are likely to be appreciated by blind 
“men and women, and I shall say some things to parents which it is not con- 
venient to convey to each one by private letter, or by special circular. It 
is the duty of the staff of the Institution to do all that can be done for the 
betterment of the children and youth sent here for care and instruction, 
and there is ample reward in the consciousness of duty well done; but the 
teacher would be less than human whose heart did not respond to expressions 
of gratitude such as come from some of the parents. The following are a 
_ few samples selected from many received : 

‘ One parent wrote: ‘‘Many thanks for your kind letter and the words 
of praise for the girls. That, added to their official report, is certainly most 
gratifying. My daughters have been very happy with you, and the years 
spent in the O. I. B. will make their lives so much brighter ever after. 
~ Please accept my sincere thanks to yourself, the teachers and all those who 
have been so good, kind and patient with my girls, so far from home. I 
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think you are doing a grand work, brightening so many lives that otherwise 
would be very dreary. I thank you again for all your kindness.’’ a 

Another parent: ‘‘I also wish to thank you very much for all yot 
kindness to our daughter and to us, and we thank you for the school repor 
of her progress. We consider she has done capitally. Many thanks to al 
concerned.”’ 

From a pupil’s mother: “After examining "gs report we were ver, 
pleased with the progress he has made and it was very satisfactory.’’ “3 

A pupil’s father: ‘I beg to acknowledge the receipt of report of pro 
gress ot our daughter — in the various studies and we wish to sa 
we are greatly pleased with it. _ Many thanks to you and staff, who have 
been so kind and helpful to her.’ } ¥ 

From a Children’s Aid yaa agent: “IT thank you for affording me 
the opportunity of seeing the Institute and the classes in session as well as 
leaving the little girl happy and contented in her class. I also want to 
thank you for the helpful incident you told me in your office about the girl 
who was helped to see even dimly approaching objects. I believe I shal’ 
always appreciate more the ordinary blessings of life. Your helpful morn- 
ing service is also impressed on my mind, and the hearty singing of the 
children and older. scholars.’ 

From a pupil in vacation:. ‘‘I am not lonesome for the school va I 
am too glad to be with my eae et but. I think that you’ll see me back at 
school.again next fall, for I like you all too much to stay away now, an 


—_ — 


my parents say that I ‘learned a good deal for the time I was there. Good 


bye, Mr. Gardiner, from your loving scholar 

From a clergyman: ““Many thanks to you for the great Si oe and 
kindness about —————. I am very thankful to you. Please accept m 
sincere gratitude for yourself and teachers—so _ good and kind at the 


imitation of their Principal—vre all the. students.’ 

A parent: “‘I take pleasure in writing a few ae to you to thank you 
for your care of my boy. He has done wonderfully well. I am so glad T 
sent him to your school. I wish I could have sent him before, but I could 
not; he was not strong enough. He is doing well. I could not ask anything 
more: ——-—loves allvof you very much and I know all of you are good to 
him. I will close hoping you will have another successful year, and thanking 
you once more, I remain as ever your debtor.’ 4 

An ex- pupil : “You may think I have forgotten all about you because 
I have not written to you. I am sorry for not writing sooner, as you were 
-always very kind to me. I often think of you, wonder how you are, if you 
are well.’’ 

A pupil home for vacation: ‘‘I suppose it will be very quiet since the 
pupils left the Institution. I have been studying the point print a little 
since I came home and they all think it is wonderful, and I think it is a 
great blessing. It makes me happy to be able to read and write a little. y 
will close with love to all from your affectionate friend.’’ 

A pupil: ‘‘Father and mother were very well pleased with the progress 
I made last year and are quite willing that I should go back again, so if 
nothing comes in the way I will be ready to come when I get the word. I 
will close with love from your little friend. ‘God be with you till we meet 
again.’ ”’ 

An ex-pupil: ‘‘T thank you for your kindness and will always have a 
good word for you and also for the teachers. I will always love the school 
as it has helped to make my life happy. Father and mothe send besm 
wishes to you.’ 
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A mother: “We got. —’s report the other day and were glad to 
he is getting along so well, and thankful to you for sending it, and I 
will be a good boy and do as he is told, for very often I feel 
y lonely without him, but when I see how he is learning, you don’t know 
w thankful I am to know there is such a good place.”’ 7 | 
- From a mother: ‘’We are very glad to hear that is out of dan- 
r and we hope she is still improving. It is a great comfort for us to know 
at she is so well looked after and 1s in such a comfortable place. I am 
ry thankful to you for all the trouble you have taken with her and the 
uterest you have shown in her behalf even before she took sick.’? 
lB A mother: ‘‘I am very glad that there is such a good Institution to 
od him to, and I take this opportunity to thank you for your goodness to 
boy.’ 
A father: ‘‘We have received the report of progress of our daughter 
s and we are indeed very pleased with it, and we think great praise | 
s due to her tutors who helped her to make such progress in so short a time, 
for which we sincerely thank you and through you all who have been so 
aterested in her and so kind to her.”’ : 
® A mother: “I received your report of pupils’ progress and was pleased 
to know ————— took so many marks for good conduct. I think he has 
done very well for the short time he has spent in the Institution. I am well 
pleased to know that he is in such a good place. I hope he is not too much 
trouble.”’ 
| From a parent: ‘‘Mr. Gardiner, It is with a heart full of thankful- 
ness that I pen these few lines to you to thank you for your fatherly care 
of my dear boy. He is doing well and has done far better than | expected. 
I have a great interest in your school and will do all I can to get others to 
nd any who need such a school. I now close, asking God’s blessing on 


& From a’ mother: “I think it is simply wonderful what my eldest 
daughter has learned in her three years, and she has enjoyed the work as 
ell. You have all been so good and kind to them both. Will you kindly 
onvey my sincere thanks to all those who have made it pleasant for them 
‘and accept a large share for yourself. Thanking you very much for past 
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ful care for her welfare in the school. I know, from her conversation when 


‘charge. We are satisfied that our daughter is under the care of one who 
fakes so much interest in all the pupils, in every way, morally, physically 
and mentally.’’ | 7 

: From a pupil’s father: ‘‘I cannot thank you too much, or convey my 
‘sentiments properly to you and the teachers, for what you have done for my 
‘boy. To you and your staff I send the best thanks of myself and family 
for your devotion and kindness to suffering humanity.”’ 

While I am proud to have received such kind and appreciative letters 
‘as these, for the most part from people whom I have never seen, it is not 
for the mere gratification of personal vanity that I include the extracts in 
the Report, but rather to serve as an introduction to a subject upon which 
I have been asked by several correspondents to give an opinion. Should 
‘there be a Compulsory Education law applicable to the blind? I have in 
mind two recent cases in which girls who ought to be in the school, who 
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want to come and whose mothers want to send them, are kept home becau 
their fathers do not like to part from them. I know two boys who actu 
came to the school, whose fathers were quite willing to leave them h 
but the mothers were lonely without the boys and they are now at hor 
growing up in ignorance. ‘Two other boys were here for a short time wil 
the consent of both parents, but they were homesick and the parents took the! 
away before the boys had time to become acquainted and settle down to the 
work. These and other cases, including some in which children who shoul 
have been here at seven years of age were kept at home until they were fi 
teen or sixteen, would seem to point to the propriety of a compulsory lay 
and such laws are on the statute books of several Stafes, though I have 

heard of their rigid enforcement anywhere. But there is another side to tk 
question. The afflicted child—blind, deaf, lame, feeble-minded—is general. 
the pet of the household, the one for whom the love of the father and the 
mother is most intense, and I do not covet the task of forcibly taking that 
child from the unwilling arms of its parents, and carrying it perhaps several 
hundred miles from home. I have nothing to say against the law which 
says that every seeing boy and girl shall go to school, obedience to the lay 
involving separation of the child from the parent for a few hours each da y. 
But when the separation is to last three-quarters of a year, the consent of 
the parents should be obtained. More correspondence, more canvassing and 
visitation may be required to get the child into the school; in some cases al] 
efforts may fail, but of the two evils I consider the compulsory system the 
greater. T’o do good work, the teachers want the sympathy and the moral] 
support of the pupils’ parents; in the interests of discipline expulsion from 
the school should be regarded as the worst of all possible punishments; it 
is desirable that the parents should retain their interest in their children, 
providing them with clothing and looking after their comfort and happiness; 
willing and grateful parents do these things gladly, but indignant parents, 
smarting under a sense of wrong, would oppose rather than assist. I have 
taken much pains to ascertain the whereabouts and circumstances of all the 
blind children in Ontario, not attending school, and I do not think the 
number is large enough, in view of the other considerations outlined above, 


to justify the enactment and enforcement of a compulsory law. 

The parents, the teachers—all who are concerned in the operations o: 
the school—judge of its work by the results. But the labor of the teachers 
is sometimes neutralized by the thoughtlessness of parents, who bring their 
children to Brantford days or weeks after the opening of the session, take 
them home for Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter, and keep them home 
for days after the other pupils return, heedless of their own children’s loss 
and of the damage done to other children. I ask the parents to read and 
take to heart the following article from the Arkansas Optic: a 

“The great and good people of our State have built and are maintaining 
at great cost to them a splendid school for the education of the deaf. No one 
who has ever seen the work of our school has ever begrudged one cent of this 
money. No one who has seen the light of intelligence kindle in the eyes 
of our little children and the smile of happiness spread over their faces as 
they realized for the first time that they could learn has ever regretted this 
expenditure of money. No one who has seen our pupils go out into the 
world, after graduating, with head erect with the conscious power of a well- 
trained mind and hand to battle successfully shoulder to shoulder with hig 
hearing brother in the conflicts of life has ever wished our appropriation of 
money to be less. Every man who has observed the progress of our children 
after having finished our school knows, and all with whom we have ever 
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ked have said, that he wished all the money he has spent had been spent 
is wisely as the money used here. i, 

_ ‘We wonder if the parents of deaf children know that education is a 
and of chain, made of links, and that each lesson taught is a link. We 
yonder if they realize that education is like the building of a stone house 
ind every subject, or principle, taught is like a stone of that house. We 
yonder if they would try to leave the second story out of the house and put 
ip the third story without anything for it to rest upon. We wonder. if they 
Jon’t know that a row of stone cannot be left out without the whole build- 
ng tumbling to the ground. Don’t they know that if one stone is taken out 
he whole building is made weaker? Don’t they know that, when the links 
ot a chain are missing, there is no chain? Don’t they know that every 
esson taught depends on the one before it in some way? Don’t they know 
shat their children cannot understand any lesson until they know the les- 
sons that come before it? Don’t they know that every time they cause a 
ild to miss a lesson they are making life harder for the child? Don’t they 
ow that such action is a persecution of the child? 

‘Parents, for the sake of your children, do not let one of them miss 
lesson. Under any proper course of instruction one lesson missed will 
throw a child into muddy water for a week; being away from five lessons 
will cause trouble for three or four months, and ten lessons skipped will 
make it impossible for an ordinary child to be promoted. When a child is 
not promoted, it has to do the same work over again the next year. So you 
see that to lose ten lessons is about the same as losing the whole year. There 
is no such thing as a child catching up with its class, or making up for 
lost time. It is impossible for the ordinary child and most of ours are of 
the ordinary kind. 

/ ‘Be just to your child, be fair to our teachers who weep and pray over 
and labor with your child for its progress. Even if the teachers had the 
time to go over the lessons which the class learned while your child was 
absent for the benefit of it alone, it is not human nature for them to be as 
earnest and clear in their explanations to one as they were to the whole 


class, and human nature is the particular variety of nature our teachers 


have. If any parent knows of a teacher with a better kind of nature, please 


send him or her around at once. 

é “But even if the teacher could be as enthusiastic over one as over a 
whole class, the child would be embarrassed and not understand as well 
and then the whole class would be losing while the teacher was trying to 
help your child. It is not right for. you to injure your own child, to say 
nothing of the wrong you do other children in the same class, when you 
take your child out of school. It is wrong; it is unjust; it 1s inexcusable. 
_ “Why is it that you place so little value on the education of your 
ehild? Will you let a stranger be more anxious to help your child than 
you? Will you hinder your child and injure it while the State is trying to 
help it? Is it love that prompts you to keep your child at home or to take 
it out of school? We thought love made us willing to make self-sacrifices 
for those we loved. You know it is best for your child to enter school on 
opening day and be there at every lesson. Isn’t it a foolish sentimentality 
that causes you to do otherwise? Real love would force you to do the best 
‘thing possible for your child no matter how much more pleasant it would be 
for you to do otherwise. Be reasonable. Help your child by: keeping it in 
school until closing day. 

‘‘We are glad to say that our patrons are showing good judgment and 
‘much love for their children this year.. Not one parent has asked for his 
5. 
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or her child to come home to help with the crop, though it is about 
planting here. We hope that no such request will be made. We be 
that you love your children too much to injure them by taking them ow 
school. We could name pupils that have not been promoted in four y 
just because they lost a part ofeach session. They are discouraged. me 
will never make any progress. Their parents are to blame for this, no | 
else. In these cases they have proven their children’s worst enemies, tho 
parading under the garb of love. Nig eee pais, 

‘Parents, for your children’s sake, and in the name of all that 1s good 
and merciful, and kind, let me beg of you to keep your children in sch 
every day of the session. We want to benefit them. Help us to do so.”’ 

I have seldom had to encounter parental dissatisfaction with the pup 
progress, and nearly all the parents show proper interest in their childre 
work; I would prefer dissatisfaction to indifference, for to those who h 
to do with teaching and training defectives—blind or deaf—-the busines 
serious and arduous. To illustrate by examples from this school, the or 
inals of which would be easily recognizable, might be in doubtful ta 
and I will run no risk of hurting the feelings of either the children or t. 
parents in that way. A couple of selected illustrations will suffice, for h 
most matters connected with the blind experience of one school or countr 
applies to all. 

‘‘A visitor sat watching a teacher in the Colorado school as she labore 
patiently with the least progressive deaf-blind pupil, trying to teach he 
about the members of her family. At the end of the lesson the teacher tol 
the visitor how she had found it difficult to get whole sentences from th 
pupil, but that now after three years of apparently hopeless drill the ligh 
was beginning to dawn and the results though meagre were appreciable 
‘I see,’ said the visitor, but, with a sigh at the tremeidous labor involved 
‘Is it worth while?’ : _ 

““We do not know.”’ says the Colorado Index. ‘“We do know that a frail, 
delicate girl of fifteen was brought: to us three years ago, sightless and 
practically soundless, and as intractable at times as the wild beast of the 
jungle. Her face bore the mark of pain and discontent and her time out of 
school was spent in sitting about without a thought as far as we could 
determine. We know that to-day she is usually bright and happy, delight- 
ed at the least attention shown her and appreciative of all that is done for 
her. We know that she is one of the neatest girls in the school in the care of 
her person, handling her knife, fork and spoon at the table as well as the 
best of our blind children, and we know that she applies herself willingl 
to the tasks allotted to her in the sewing department and elsewhere. W 
know that in her room instead of moping she is usually found reading the 
little sentences prepared for her by the teacher, or writing something 
original as far as she knows what to write, and we do know that she enjoyed 
the parade last week almost as much as any of the pupils, and that she ‘ales 
a real interest in whatever goes on about her. We do not know whether it 
‘is worth while,’ but we remember reading somewhere that when the Master 
was down here on earth He said something about ‘a cup of cold water’ to 
the little ones and seemed to think that even a little child was to receive a 
great deal of consideration. We are sometimes wondering whether after 
all, from His standpoint, there is a very great difference in value between 
producing the smile of intelligence and pleasure and building a railroad, 
and we often have grave doubts as to whether in the light of infinite 
Majesty, Power, Wisdom, Goodness and Truth there will be in the end any 
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y marked difference in the standing of pupil, teacher and railroad 
ene cou | { . 
“Another instance, from the report of the Perkins Institution: ‘‘In the 
aoky city on the banks of the Allegheny, where the fires of Vulcan are 
ever quenched, and the smoky pall is never lifted, a helpless little lump 
of human clay is found, alive to be sure, and breathing, but sightless, 
voiceless and devoid of the sense of hearing, the pitiful ruin of the temple © 
of a baby soul, but ill-furnished, windowless, and as yet all but untenanted. 
This poor bit of human driftwood, too, is gathered in and brought: to an 
institution. The years pass swiftly, and we are face to face with a start- 
mg transformation. We see a bright, intelligent boy, on the verge of 
anhood, with well-trained mind, able by speech and writing to communi- 
ate with his fellow-men, on the printed page to scan the storied wisdom ot 
he ages, and from this rich harvest field to gather the finest of the wheat. 
Ve find a young man deeply interested in doing helpful things, possessing 
nechanical skill that would put many seeing men to shame. No intricate’ 
ystem of training 1s responsible for such results as the foregoing, but the 
are patience, tact and splendid devotion of three or four consecrated 
vomen have done these things for Thomas Stringer, and in greater or less 
egree for others similarly handicapped. ’’ 
® ‘‘Here we have a deat child—a wee little tot of six or seven—borne 
from the arms of a weeping, trembling, heart-broken mother ; her ‘pet,’ her 
ery life, it seems, and given over to our proteetion and solicitations, to 
yegin the long and tedious task of moulding and fashioning the tender and 
ruised plant and nurturing it to wholesome and sweet growth. The child 
s spoiled, fractious, stubborn and unruly, caused from over-indulgence at 
1ome because aiticted. ‘hese habits have to be carefully and tenderly and 
rradually changed by those in charge. The morals and manners of the 
shild have to have care and attention. And what is true of the deaf child 
is true of the blind one. Then, too, a great majority of the children come 
to us physically unsound, perhaps not apparent, caused by the insidious 
disease that has bereft them of sight or sound. To all outward appearances 
they are physically perfect. A doctor’s diagnosis may verity the outward 
appearance. But those who have had long and intimate acquaintance with 
heir children know that appearances are oftimes deceptive. The housing 
ind feeding and care of such children is necessarily a greater responsibility 


a 
‘ an the taking care of the same number of normal children. These are only 


h 
a few of the responsibilities imposed upon the superintendents and teachers 


of schools for the deaf and blind. Ours is a long ‘rounding out’ process and 
it is only by eternal vigilance in every phase of life and living that we can 
wrest ultimate victory.” 

ae “Sound health is recognized by all educators worthy of the name as the 
- most important consideration in the training of children. In the case of 
 sightless children the question of health must occupy a much larger share 
of the educator’s attention than would be required in the training of the 
seeing, for three reasons: The fact of blindness itself is often due to some 
abnormal or diseased condition of the body in the child or in one or both of 
its parents; moreover, blindness that is congenital or acquired early in life - 
tends to render its victims timid and inert. and thus to retard the healthy 
physical development of the child through lack of exercise and outdoor air; 
finally, bodily weakness and lack of cleanliness in the seeing are powerful 
agents in the generation of certain vices. How much more so then in the 
case of the sightless, who are constantly thrown in upon themselves. 
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“It often happens,—indeed we might almost say it usually happen: 
that from one cause or another the child who comes to an institution f 
the blind is sadly deficient physically. The loss of sight in itself tends 

- render the victim inert and timid, but as if this were not enough, paren 
themselves all too frequently, in mistaken kindness, allow their sightl 
children to mope about the house, they wait upon them, dress them, 
even feed them, instead of teaching them to do most things for themselves 
and seeing to it that they get plenty of healthful play out in the sunshine 
and the open air. The result is that the poor victims of this mistaken sym- 
pathy remain feeble and undeveloped in body and consequently dwarfed 
and impoverished in mind and spirit. Only a year ago such a boy came to 
us, a pitiful little figure, with sallow face, weak body, spindling little legs, 
and ankles so weak that he could walk about only for a little while at a 
time ;—with no interest in anything or anybody. The writer has never seen 
such a change in a human being within a single year. The ankles have 
gained strength, the puny arms and legs grown well rounded and strong, 
and the face grown young again. The breathing is deeper and stronger, 
the new, rich blood flows faster, the dormant, ill-nourished brain has been 
quickened and aroused, and now the erstwhile feeble old man of twelve is 
a cheerful, natural boy of thirteen, who exercises regularly, plays freely, 
romps with other boys, and is becoming interested in the studies of the 
class-room and the other interests surrounding him.’’ ‘ f 
The reports of the Physician, the Oculist, the Literary Examiner and 

the Musical Examiner are appended. I have noticed a suggestion that the 
services of a regular salaried physician should be dispensed with, and a 
doctor be called in when: required, as is done in private families. My 
preference is for the existing system. It is a satisfaction to the pupils’ 
parents to know that the physician makes daily visits to the Institution, 
seeing every child who is reported to be ailing. Often the ailments are 
very slight, and the Matron and nurses would not advise sending for the 
doctor in many of the cases, but the children themselves and those in charge 
of them feel safer and better after the doctor has pronounced on the caso, 
Dividing the physician’s salary by the number of people he has to look 
after, some of whom are never sick while others require frequent attention 
during the session, the cost per capita is not excessive. The cost under the 
fee system for the same number of visits would be creater. - 
Two of the cases which came under the Oculist’s attention require. 
special mention, involving as they do the question of eligibility for admis- 
sion to the school. With practically normal vision when the eyes are in a 
state of rest, these pupils were unable to use the eyes for even a few min- 
utes without blurring, pain, watering, headache and other discomforts. 
One of them, a young lady, had not been able to attend the Public School 
since the age of eleven; the other, a young lad, dated his asthenopia, or 
weak sight, in his single eye from an accident by which the other eye had 
been destroyed. Both these pupils were clearly “‘unable to attend a com-. 
mon school and read ordinary type without injury,’’ but the unrestricted 
admission of weak-sighted people to the privileges of the school for the 
blind might open too wide a door. From my experience, however, I may 
say that the tendency of people with defective vision is to magnify rather 
than minimize their seeing ability. Some visitors have expressed surprise 
that they did not find all our pupils totally blind. As stated in the thirty- 
fifth Annual Report, ‘‘the scientific definition of blindness is the absence of 
light perception, and the practical definition of blindness is a state in which 
no occupation can be followed for which vision is required.’? Some of our 
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ipils can see to go about in daylight as well as a person with normal 
vision can see in twilight, in moonlight or in starlight: but that does not 
imply ability to read by sight or to do any work requiring vision. In prac- 
ce, it is a great blessing to the blind attending the school that there are 
me pupils with partial sight among them, for the latter serve as guides 
the former in going to church, to town, and in taking exercise about the 
grounds. Were all the pupils totally blind, the teaching and official force 
of the Institution would have to be considerably increased. 

a For the last few years the Literary Kxaminer appointed by the Depart- 
ment has devoted four days to the work of examination. J recommend that 
the time be extended to five days—a full school week. Some years ago, 
there were two examiners, who spent three days each at the work. To do 
the work thoroughly, five days are required, for all the teachers are equally 
interested in having full justice done to their classes, and there are some 
odds and ends to be reported upon, which cannot be properly classified as 
literary. I observe in the newspapers a demand that the number of exam- 
inations in the schools for the sighted shall be reduced, as the strain is bad . 
for the pupils’ health, and teachers and parents are beginning to see that 
education does not consist in cramming for examinations. In a school for 
the blind it is even more important than in a school for the sighted that the 
tension should not be too great, on account of the inferior physical con- 
dition of the blind. Our plan is to avoid competitive examinations, but to 
have the teachers review the pupils’ work frequently. Twice during the 
session the standing of every pupil in every class is tabulated from the 
daily class books of the teachers, the results being communicated to the 
pupils and kept on record, and a copy being mailed to all the parents and 
guardians. Then, towards the end of the session, the two gentlemen 
a pointed by the Government come to the Institution and examine the 
pupils in all the literary and music classes. Tf there are no famous victor- 
ies to be recorded there are no physical collapses or mental wrecks. 
Ag the Musical Examiner points out in his report, there was no grad- 
‘uating class this year, but we expect to make an extra showing next year 
(1907-08). At a special examination in the month of March, Horace Valiant 
‘passed the Toronto College of Music second year piano examination with 
first-class honors. The Theory examinations, held in the first week of June, 


tesulted as follows : 


Second year Counterpoint, first-class honors, Thomas B. Kennedy. 
Second year Harmony, first-class honors, Thomas B. Kennedy. 
Second year History, honors, Thomas B. Kennedy. 

First year Harmony, first-class honors, Charles Lavender. 

First year Harmony, honors, Louise Deschenes. 

First year History, first-class honors, Charles Lavender. 

First year History, first-class honors, Louise Deschenes. 

Second year Practical Harmony, honors, Thomas B. Kennedy. 
First year Practical Harmony, first-class honors, Chas. Lavender. 
First year Practical Harmony, pass, Louise Deschenes. 


: At the very beginning of the session of 1906-07 Mr. George A. Ram- 
say, Supervisor of Boys, tendered his resignation, to take effect at the end 


_ The Brantford papers of December 19th stated that at the close of the 
weekly entertainment at the Institution for the Blind on the preceding 
evening, Mr. Richard Henderson, one of the pupils, advanced to the plat- 
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form and delivered the following address to Mr. George A. Ramsay, whe 
is retiring from the position of Supervisor of Boys: a } a 

“Dear Mr. Ramsay,—We, the male pupils of the Ontario Institutior 
for the Blind, having learned that it is your intention to discontinue the 
work in which you have been so successfully engaged during the past fif 


Hy: 


teen months in order to qualify yourself for the medical profession, tak 
this opportunity to express our regret at parting from you, and at the ee 
time to convey to you our best wishes with regard to your future life. ~ 
“We know that you have worked hard, in the gymnasium and on th 
campus, to build up the health and strength of our bodies, and we can one 
and all testify to the good results of your labors. Amid the annoyance 
which attend the care of so many boys, of varying ages and diverse disposi 
tions, you have been kind and patient, and the boys will not forget you. ~ 
“That you may also remember us, and may be reminded that wi 
appreciate what you have done for us, we beg your acceptance of this travel 
ling bag, with the assurance that it is but a small token of our high esteem, 
‘‘Signed on behalf of the boys, 

‘‘Brantford, Dec. 18th, 1906."” 


Mr. Ramsay was taken entirely by surprise, but he expressed his thanks 
for the compliment and his appreciation of the good will and courtesy that 
had been shown him by the pupils from the day he came among them: 
Thev had acted like gentlemen. He would never lose interest in the school, 
_and he hoped in future years to renew acquaintance with many of the pupils. 
His relations with the Principal and the staff had been agreeable, and he 
went away with the most friendly feelings toward all with whom he had been 
associated. ? y. 4 

Mr. Lorne D. Atkins, who was appointed to succeed Mr. Ramsay, began 
his duties on March 28th, and resigned on September 9th. i 

Mr. Ernest A. Humphries, Musical Director, resigned on December 
5th, to take effect on January 31st. ais « 

The Brantford Expositor of January 30th, 1907, said that ‘‘at the close 
of the weekly entertainment in the Music Hall of the Institution for the 
Blind last night, Mr. E. A. Humphries, who is about to vacate the position 
of Musical Director, which he has filled for over six years, was called to 
the platform and presented with a gold-headed cane, the gift of the pupiles 
An appropriate address was delivered by Thomas Kennedy, a punil from 
Guelph, and the cane was handed to Mr. Humphries by Victoria Thomson, 
a pupil from Ottawa, both the girls and the boys having contributed to its 
purchase. Mr. Humphries, in returning thanks for the handsome gift, 
spoke at some length upon the improved relations between the pupils and 
the teachers since he had joined the staff, confidence and affection now 
existing where less pleasant feelings had once been in evidence. He per- 
sonally desired the good of every pupil, teacher and officer, and he would 
always be glad to hear of progress made and prosperity enjoyed. He 
counselled those who had been his pupils to work as earnestly and cordially 
with his successor as they had worked with him, for he would be only too 
pleased to know that they were doing better in the future than they had ever 
done in the past. He was leaving the Institution voluntarily, to better him- 
self financially, but he would ever look back with pleasure to the six and a 
half years spent in the O. I. B. and would cherish to his dying day the 
friends with whom he had been there associated. Short speeches were made 
by Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Hossie and Miss Gillin, commending the spirit of the 
pupils and wishing God-speed to Mr. Humphries who is about to remove to 
Parkhill, to go into business there as a merchant.’’ ; 


: 
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Mr. W. Norman Andrews, who was appointed to succeed Mr. Hum- 
phries, began his duties on February Ist, 1907. | : 

F On-June 11th, Miss Elizabeth Loveys, teacher of sewing, gave notice 
of her wish to retire, after thirty-two years of faithful service. 

On August 15th, Miss Melevell Baird was appointed to succeed Miss 
Loveys, and she began her duties on September 25th. | 

+ On September 13th, Mr. Walter B. Donkin was appointed Trades 
Instructor, his duties to begin on September 25th. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The total registration of pupils in the session of 1906-07 was 123, ex- 
tly the same as in the session of 1905-06; at the opening on September 
26th, 1906, there were 110 pupils as compared with 107 at the opening of 
he preceding session; at the close 104, as compared with 111. Of the nine- 
een pupils who were present during a part of the session, but did not remain 
til the end, two (males) went away in poor health, two (males) did not 
eturn after Christmas holidays, and one of them was afterwards reported — 
be attending a public school; one (male) went home to consult about farm 
provements, one (male) left to visit friends on his way home, eight 
emales) went home ill, one (female) was called to the deathbed of her 
other, one (female) left to attend a school for the sighted, one (female) 
went home to assist in housework, one (female) went to see her sick father, 
and one (female) left on the removal of her parents from the Province. 
Of the 104 pupils who were present at the end of the session, there were 
5 males and 49 females. 
: The number of pupils in attendance at the opening on September 25th, 
1907, was 112, as compared with 110 at the corresponding date in 1906, 
and 104 at the closing of the school term on June 19th, 1907. Of those in 
attendance at the close of the last term, 86 had returned, nine former pupils, 
who were not here at the close of last term, had come back, and seventeen 
w pupils had been enrolled. Of the nine described as former pupils, four 
ere not in attendance during any part of the session of 1906-07. The 
absence of the eighteen who left in June but did not return in September is 
thus explained :— , 
One (male) died of pneumonia during the ‘vacation; one (male) had 
become ineligible by reason of improved vision in his one eye; one (male) 
obtained a situation in a piano factory; one (male) had completed his course 


in tuning and was seeking a situation ; three (males) were temporarily de- 
tained, and the absence of one (male) was unexplained. Four (females) 
stayed at home to assist in housework, one took a situation, the parents of 
_ two removed from the Province, and three were temporarily detained. 


The ages of the new pupils are as follows :— 


Males. Females. 
Twenty-two years......-..--+-+- 1 Twenty-five years............- 1 
Nineteen years.......----+--005- ] Twenty-four years ..........-.- 1 
Seventeen years........-+-----:- I Twenty years........ Rare ata” ii 
Fifteen years ........--.2 0 eee ee 1 Sixteen years 0s. seers ees os 2 
Thirteen years..../.....-.----65: 2 Hitteensyeareee iia acim ten cl- 2 
Twelve years ......--2e secre eee 2 Fourteen years........-+--2-+> 2 
Eleven years .......--- erent 2 Thirteen: VEare yas. -tuerie cps 1 
eI CaTS ycuds ioe pe nia y ae ie el ; Nine: yearsiiniasied en veriins oem 1 
Mee Nine years. 6. 2k. vee eel eee at Hightwyears serves a4 cahies eta al 
Be £Six years els aryl e 2 dee ea 2 pinned 
a a Total females............- 12 
Dota sos aya os aie ae 14 Total males..... Pwo ys ae 14 


Total males and females... 26 
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official year. 


4 ; i 
The total registration in the official year, October Ist 1906, to Septemb 
30th, 1907, was 144—72 males and 72 females—against 147 in the prec 


iia Cos { 
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Pupits REGISTERED IN SESSION 1906-7. 


Name. Residence. 
Allison, Cameron ....... Vankleek Hill. 
Boudreault, Jogeph...... Ottawa. 
Brimacombe, James..... Victoria Harbour. 
Burgess, Lloyd......+... Princeton. 
Cartwright, John .......Toronto. 
Chatelain, Jean ......... L’ Orignal. 
Clarke, Walter.......... Toronto. 
Clemmett, Wilbert...... Omemee. 
Colby, Edward... >... Stratford. 
Grew, }, Williams it) si aes Toronto. 
Cundy: Johnie ei eo. Arcola, Sask. 
Daniel Ovila wre aioe ciate Big Point. 
Derbyshire, Byron...... Athens. 
Dui: Wharlestoe saci oss. Banda. 
Hino we arold yee ant Toronto. 
Kenton, Mills. 28 a.oe..:4 Allenford. . 
Ferguson, John ......... Ophir. . 
Hravinre, Orville Qi ea. Forest. 
Gagne Mudger toes Bonfield. 
Goldiev Roy. s.00 280s oun. Sarnia. 
GOlZe.Guastav ce. jessi es Beausejour, Man. 
Graham, Glen.......... Birnam. 
Harvey, Walter... 00's... Toronto. 
Hawken, Howard....... Whitby. 
Henderson, Richard ....Ancaster. 
Higgins, Thomas........ Toronto. 
Jackson, Alfred......... Brantford. 
Johnston, Harold... 2.5 Brockville. 
Kelland, Wilber ........ Kirkton. 
Kelley Byron tin ines Oakville. 
Kennedy, Thomas:...... Guelph. 
Lavender, Charles....... Dundas. 
TsOtt. All ber bib cae ater Brussels. 
Marcette, Cleophose..... Mattawa. 
McAvoy, Thomas. ...... Bruce Mines. 
McBride, Charles ....... Toronto. 
MeCaul,) David Stas: Hintonburgh. 
McDonald, John\4..7.2 2: Alexandria. 
McDonald, Norman..... Mitchell. 
McKinnon, Neil ..... ,- Hamilton. , 
Mealing, Oliver......... Brantford. 
Nicolson, John. iste as Bruce Mines. 
Patterson, Clifford ...... Dundas. 
Porte Aquilae ene Aylmer. 
Prides Pranks cut rutee Moncrieff. 
Rahimiel, Harry tontsc. Berlin. 
Raymond, Walter....... Collingwood. 
Ross, Leslie............. French, Sask. 
Sherman, Leonard ...... Fernie, B.C. 
Simpson, Edward....... Toronto. . 
Skinkle, George......... Warkworth. 
Stokes, George.......... Terra Cotta. 
Thompson, Wm. G. ....Toronto. 
Treneer, Herbert ....... Kingston. 
Valiant, Horace. ........ Toronto. 
Wance, Franks 2.0. o.24; Toronto. 

~ West, luionel”...%.. ,.<.... Galt. 

WV ite PLATT yo os ale 's)e.' Swansea. 
Wisner, William..... .. Schomberg. 
AW sony Roy ses’. ae. -e es Kingston. 
Mraroeks -Harryir oes et ss Garland, Man. 


eh 
Te ‘ 
a 
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Name. 
Amyotte, Malvina....... Bonfield. 
Ash, Racheloii.. 24 ened: Sarnia. 
Baldwin, \Vashtt 22. 00..% Niagara Falls. 
Bart Janet pci cotrea eet Ancaster. 
Bickerton, Gladys....... Navan. 
Branston, Ethel......... Hamilton. 
Bullock thvanse Woodstock. 
Capps, Bertha .......... Toronto. 
Catling, Nellie .......... Goderich. 
Conybeare, Nettie. ...... Innerkip. 
Cuneou Maryine <4 ccs 22 Davenport. 
Davidovitz, Esther...... Hamilton. 
Davison, Winifred ...... Griersville. 
Dean, Mabel. Oy ccac a 42 Stratford. 
Deschenes, Louise. ..... Bonfield. 
Doherty, Marguerite ....Peterborough. 
Donaldson, Margaret... ..Lanark. 
Duciaume, Eva.......... Rockland. 
Elliott; deabeloor. ences: Elkhorn, Man. 
Foster; Oliveycio. \o.take Brantford. 
Foxe rene tase ce sar vet Walkerville. 
Hruiter,,Peatl: 0. 272808 London. 
Hawley, Doris .’......... Winnipeg, Man. 
Heimrich, Gertrude.....Berlin. 
Hepburn stAlice soos roe Port Elgin. a 
Hepburn, Harriet ....... Port Elgin. Y 
James, Gertrude ........ Waterford. ‘i 
Johnston, Charlotte..... Guelph. it 
Kaufman, Blanche...... Ridgetown. fs 
Kight,. Gracete sso) sie Kemptville. * 
Leonard /2Bily (0.0 3se Toronto. = 
Liggett, Margaret. ...... Indian Head, Sask. © 
Liggett, Saraht | 2e).o8 Indian Head, Sask. | 
Marsh, Mary..ecid. 5 ou 24 Holland Landing. | 
McEwen, Geraldine..... Radisson, Sask. 
McLeod, ily geen: Webbwood. 
MeNitt: Ellas eoe8 eae Warsaw. 1 
McPherson, Helen...... Arkona. % 
McQuade, Ethel ........ Stratford. s 
Miles, Mildred.......... Toronto. i 
Miuntz,. Miva on cours alee Vegreville, Alta. 
Newin; Pearl Sten: aie Trent Bridge. De 
O’ Reilly, Bdith<7.\. Ottawa. FS 
Patterson, Alma ........ Brantford. © | 
Prosser, Angelina. ...... Toronto. 
Reamsbottom, Ruby .... Haileybury. 
Rennie,Lulu Sts eee Toronto. 
OOK) UMN AY ait Dereham Centre. - 
Sells, Kathryne 22 a5. so: Dubuque. 
Sieh) wawrae evel wea Dorchester. 
Spicknell, Letitia........ London Junction. | 
Sprengel, Marie......... Harrow. Ms 
Squair, Ethel yks. ee eres Williamstown. 
Stephenson, Muriel ..... Collingwood. a 
Stevens, Ethel .......... Peterborough. i 
Stickley Alice js. c'.5.3 Toronto. 
Thompson, Gladys...... Toronto. 
Thompson, Teresa ...... Hamilton. 
Thomson, Anna V....... Ottawa. | 
Wilcox, Catharine...... Toronto. ¥ 
Wolsevithistas ox eee see Toronto. : 


Wooldridge, Eleanor. ... Palmerston. 


Name. Residence. 


rown, Edward (re-adm. ) Ottawa. 


New Pupits aT OPENING OF SESSION, 1907-08. 


Name. Residence. 


Bullock, Eva (re-ad.) .... Woodstock. 


Brel: Ubolde 22 eri. The Brook Curry, Catharine (re-ad. ) Toronto. 
DROW 6 Tabs ‘Cathcart. Hewison, Betsy......... Toronto. 
Oe ae Goderich. McCannan, Beatrice(re-ad)Kenora. 
PES Belle River. McQuade, Ethel (re-ad.).Stratford. 
Meehan, Laura.) 025). Toronto. 
hd aN aileybury. Munro} Isabel\iis.. 1.4): Strathroy. 
Paulson, Andrew ....... Wessington, Alta. O'Neil Mary wae se... Hintonburgh. 
orte, Aquila (re-ad) ...Aylmer. Routley, Elsie ....... ,.. Toronto. 
immons, Walter ....... Copper Cliff. Sage, Edna (re-ad.). .... Fanshawe. 
smith, Joseph .......... London. Speers, Edith........... Griswold, Man. 
St Stearns, Sarah .......... Ottawa. 


isner, William (re-ad)Schomberg. 


_ In previous reports I have referred to the desirability of establishing 
(where necessary) and maintaining intimate and friendly relations between 
the school and its ex-pupils, for the good of both. Hven the sighted young 
“man or woman, on leaving school, often feels at a loss and would be the 
better for timely advice or assistance; to the blind person it is much more 
“important. On the other side of the account, if we are to teach the blind 
_ children what they ought to know, we should know how and why blind men 
and women succeed or fail.. I have obtained, during the year just ended, 
_ the addresses of many ex-pupils, and have sent reports and marked news- 
\ papers, as well as letters, to quite a number of them. The nature and 
“intention of this movement is well set forth by the Colorado Index, which 
says :— 
: One of the most interesting and we believe one of the most far-reaching 
‘signs of the times, from the standpoint of results, appears to be rising 
gradually above the horizon. Not only the schools for the blind but other 
institutions are awakening to the fact that there ought to be a closer relation 
between the college or institution and its alumni. One college has estab- 
‘lished a “Bureau of Appointments’’ and at present is perfecting the regis- 
tration of alumni desiring employment or change of position, and especially 
is it putting forth efforts to-collect such data in regard to possible candidates 
for employment as will enable the college to answer inquiries from pros- 
.pective employers intelligently and to recommend its graduates with assur- 
ance. 
_. The secretary of the Bureau referred to says that “the Bureau (although 
‘relying upon the college for funds) has a legitimate place in the work of 
establishing and maintaining cordial and helpful relations between the 
alumni of the college and their alma mater, in creating in the minds of its 
graduates a strong impression that the college is looking after their interests 
not only immediately upon graduation, but whenever an opportunity of 
service offers.”’ 
ke The president of the Board of Managers of the New York State School 
_ for the Blind says that ‘‘In the education of the young blind the two imme- 
diate needs which stand out with greater prominence than any others are: 
First, an accurate and complete record of all the blind of the State, and, 
‘second, an equally complete classification as to age, sex, social condition, 
causes of blindness, previous training if any, and the degree to which they 
contribute to their own support.” The president further states that “‘such 
a registry, too, would enable the school authorities to keep in closer touch 
with their graduates. The blind young man in the beginning of his career 
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may have such difficulty in getting established as to hopelessly discourage 
him at the very outset and lead him to give-up trying, when a little bit of 
help and encouragement would have pulled him through.’ 
Mr. Allen, Principal of the Overbrook School, says that “part of the 
work of our field officer is to visit former pupils, to report upon those who 
are doing well, to spur on those who should be succeeding and are not, and 
to find out what help we might give to enable our failures to get on. IT have - 
for years noticed this discouragement evident among many of our pupils in 
the senior year. This is due to the uncertainty they feel as to the future. 
Tf the school could be depended upon to stand back of its graduates, I be-— 
lieve the effect on the spirit of the school itself would be magical. Where 
there is hope and prospect, blind pupils work with a will, but where the 
uncertainty is too great, it crushes the spirit and the progress of all except 
the most sanguine or the most determined.’’ | = 
When we remember that a large per cent. of men who enter business” 
fail at some time in their business careers, is it to be wondered at that the 
blind may fail also? Let us not expect more of our blind than we do of 
those who have all their faculties. Provision should be made in some way 
by which the blind graduate as he enters into real practical life may have 
the benefit of a strong, guiding and faithful hand at his command. Such 
assistance need not be of much expense to the State, and even if it were to 
considerable expense it would in many cases be more than repaid in that it 
would make productive rather than non-productive citizens. ae 
A blind young lady, who left the Institution several years ago, and 

has been successful as a teacher, wrote me in August, suggesting the hold- 
ing of a Convention of ex-pupils and the formation of an Association of 
graduates for mutual benefit. I would like to get the opinions of others 
on this proposition. As an indication of what might be done by such an 
Association, the following is presented: — : a 
The Alumnae Association of the Massachusetts School was formed in- 
1884, the aim of which is:— . 4 
First, to render to the institution such systematic reports of the wor : 

of its graduates as shall enable it at any time to promptly ascertain the 
residence, address and occupation of any member of the association. or any 
other statistics concerning her which may be desired. . 4 
Second, to carefully tabulate such experience and observations as shall 
seem of possible value to ourselves or to those who have not yet entered upon 
“the broad field of battle,’? and to labor earnestly to do our little and best. 
to forward the work so grandly carried on by the school and its benefactors. 
Third, to hold ourselves ready to render, collectively or individually, 

any service, great or small, which our alma mater may require at the hands 
of her grateful daughters. a 
The Association adopted'a policy—to study the needs of blind women 
within the Association and without. In 1887, we find one woman reading 
a paper on sewing, its purpose to incite a proper regard for the care of 
clothes and to give practical suggestions of means by which blind girls may 
keep them in order. Another paper gives statistics concerning self-support 
among twenty-five blind women, only some of whom are members of the 
Association. About half the number are reported wholly self-supporting. 
All the others contribute more or less to their support. ‘2 
In 1888, several members gave their experiences in different kinds of 
profitable work, as church music, massage, elocution and teaching. It was 
reported that many blind women living at home were able to sew by hand 
and machine; they could work beautifully in worsteds, silks and beads. 
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questions to meet were:—How may their work be improved and 
oadened? What means can be devised for putting their wares upon the 


In 1893 the advisability pf establishing rooms for the sale of work was 
considered. and referred to a committee. At the next annual meeting it 
- voted to establish an exchange in the salesroom of the institution in 
accordance with permission granted by Mr. Anagnos. The articles came 
from. all grades of workers living in towns or villages near Boston and far 
from that centre. All work was carefully examined, only that of first- class 
quality was offered for sale. From a small beginning the receipts have in- 
creased to $1,433 for a year, and there are 77 consignors on the books who 
are not members of the Association. 

_ The policy of keeping blind women in their homes, among the seeing, 
s much the a ses one that can be devised for the blind, and the best for 


Ex-PupPits. 


' Following are the names of pupils who attended this Institution between 
the years 1872 and 1906, with dates of entrance and leaving, address at time 
of registration and present address when the latter is known. In many 
cases the attendance was not continuous :— 

'  <Ainshe, James D., Edgeworth, 1873-83, present address, Tdananeton 
Airriess, Alfred Ge Peterborough, 1887- 88, 55 Weller street, Peter- 


Alexander, John, Oshawa, 1886-87, dead. 

Allen, William, Toronto, 1874-76, address unknown. 

_ Anderson, James A., 1875-86, address Bearbrook. 

_ _ Anderson, Louisa, Kingston, 1872-81, dead. 

_ Anderson, Margaret, Hamilton, 1897-99. 

z Armstrong, Charles, Moorefield, 1878-89. , 

i Armstrong, Charles G., Brantford, 1877-84, 251 Colborne street, Brant- 


‘Armstrong, Gocngen 1875-81, address 55 Weller street, Peterborough. 
Armstrong, Grace, Ingersoll, 1888-92. 

Ashby, Lorne, Pontypool, 1889-98, dead. 

Askew, Robert, Dresden, 1889-94, Dresden. 

Atkinson, ihe Streetsville, 1885-90, Streetsville. 

Austen, Frank, Toronto, 1887-98, went to Austria. 


Babb, Griselda, Mitchell, 1879-84, unknown. 

Bain, Alexander, Balsam Hill, 1884-1902, Balsam Hill. 

_ Bain, Margaret, Newmarket, 1893-1902, Mrs. W. J. Compton, 39 
Regent street, Toronto. 

| Baker, Goren W.A., Oakville, 1872-76, Oakville- 
Baldyains John, Port Rowan, 1885-92; 1904-05, Mohawk. 
Ballantyne, Robert, 1875- 76, address ‘Ballantyne’ s Station. 
Ballard, Henry, Ashburn, 1873- 81, Whitby. 

Banfeld, Thomas, Londonderry, N. S.9 1876-83, 

Barnard, Arthur, Hamilton, 1885-91, Hamiltent 

Barnes, Lilian Daisy, Harriston, 1888-90, dead. 

Barton, John, Toronto, 1878-87, dead. 

Batt, Minnie, Toronto, 1877-81, dead. 


Guelph. 
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Battersby, George, Brantford, 1894-995. 

Baxter, Andrew, Galt, 1873-73. | 
Baxter, James, Dromore, 1873-79, dead. | ei 
Bayliss, Henry, Toronto, 1872-82, 21 Brookfield street, Toronto. i 
Beal, Lena, Brantford, 1890-91. 7 
Beall, Arthur W., Peterborough, 1897-1900, 249 Park St., Peterborough. 
Bearss, Ethel, Ingersoll, 1905-05, dead. 
Beckstead, Addie, Beckstead, 1878-95, Elma. | | 2 
Bedford, Herbert, Ameliasburg, 1891-98. 

Bell, Gordon C., Mattawa, 1901-04, Mattawa. 

Bell, Robert, Mattawa, 1901-05, Mattawa. . 
Bell-Smith, Amelia, Toronto, 1878-82, 386 Jarvis street, Toronto. 
Benner, Sarah, Selkirk, 1877-78. 4 

Bennett, Emily Lucille, Brantford, 1900-01, Mrs. John Moynihan, 


Bennett, Florence, Kingston, 1872-86, dead. 
Berry, Walter, Toronto Junction, 1893-93. | ; * 
Bezo, Albert, Napanee, 1879-91, W. A. Bazeau, 256 Ontario street, 


Kingston. 


Birrell, Robert H., York Mulls, 1894-94. . 
Bomberry, Elizabeth, Mitchell, 1881-85. ; 
Boorman, Charles, Cayuga, 1886-90, Waterville, Oneida County, N.Y, 
Booth, Addie L., Brockville, 1876-79. i 
Booth, George, Toronto, 1872-76, 188 Lisgar street, Toronto. 
Booth, Sarah J., Bayfield, 1890-92, dead. 

Bower, John, South Gower, 1878-79. 

Bowie, Mary A., Ingersoll, 1873-86, Dundas. 

Boyer, Frederick, Port Colborne, 1875-82, Port Colborne. 
Boyle, Edward, Niagara, 1874-76. 

Boynton, Roy, Port Huron, Mich., 1892-93. 4 
Bradley, Wellington, Gananoque, 1874-85, Peterborough. 4 
Bratt, Cora, Amherstburg, 1892-1900, dead. . 4 
Brient, John H., Michipicoten Harbor, 1901-02. ‘4 
Britton, Mary, Bobcaygeon, 1875-81, .Bobcaygeon. 
Brock, Isaac, Wyevale, 1891-95, Wyevale. | 

Broom, Robert, 1872-82, Bradford, address unknown. © d 
Brown, Augusta, Leamington, 1878-79. | 
Brown, James, Meaford, 1879-85, Meaford. 

Brown, Mary J., Tyrone, 1874-81, dead. 

Bruce, William, Goderich, 1878-89. 

Bruce, William, Holstein, 1898-1903, Holstein. Se 
Bruneau, Nelbert, North Bay, 1888-92, removed to Quebec. 

Bryan, Charles H., Dyer’s Bay, 1895-1901, Colpoy’s Bay. 

Bugg, Thomas, Toronto, 1883-94. | | 
Burke, Albert Ernest, Toronto, 1891-1904, care Mason & Risch, Toronto 
Burke, Kate, Staffa, 1879-87, teacher O. I. B., Brantford. 

Burley, Abigail, Ashburn, 1874-86. | 
Burley, Allen, Ashburn, 1874-81. | 3 
Burnett, William, Port Severn, 1896-1901, Beeton. 
Burns, Joseph H., Minden, 1877-96, Minden. 
Buswell, Emily, Hamilton, 1880-81. | 
Buswell, Frank, Hamilton, 1880-81. 

Butchart, George, Cruickshanks, 1893-94. 

Butters, Charles, Ohio, 1897-97. 

Byers, David, Winchester, 1875-81, Flint Farm, Cannamore P. O. 
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' Cain, Matilda, Oliver’s Ferry, 1897-98. 

Callaghan, Patrick, Granton, 1875-83. 

Cameron, Angus, Alexandria, 1885-90, Alexandria. 

Cameron, Annie, Algoma Mills, 1892-94. 

Campbell, Frank H., Jordan, 1872-81, St. Catharines. 

Campbell, Mary A., Keady, 1880-86. 

Campbell, William, Keady, 1880-83. 

Campbell, William, Aylmer, 1889-94. 

Carnrite, Claude, Ameliasburg, 1902-05, Belleville. 

‘Carr, Charles, Montreal, 1872-75, dead. 

Carr, Elizabeth, Frankford, 1877-81. 

Carr, George, Belleville, 1878-85. 

Carroll, William H. R., Dutton, 1893-1902, Dutton. 

Carruthers, Charles W., Avening, 1892-1904, Avening. 

Carson, Adelia, Bowling Green, 1879-95, Bowling Green. 

Charlton, Ethel, Lynedoch, 1878-90, 86 Madison Avenue, Toronto. 
Chester, Jane, Scarborough Junction, 1879-82, Hllesmere. 

Church, Almeda, Harcourt, 1878-81. 

Clare, Dora, Hamilton or Ancaster, 1883-99. 

Clark, Annie, Napanee, 1878-87, dead. 

Clark, Edgar, Port Dalhousie, 1874-81. 

Clark, Helen, Oshawa, 1886-93, Ellen G. Clark, McGregor St., Oshawa. 
Clark, James, Woodstock, 1895-1906, Bible Training School, Toronto. 
Cliff, Jesse, Port Perry, 1879-80. 

Cochran, William, Ottawa, 1885-86. 

Coleman, John, Kingston, 1879-86. 

Coll, Gertrude, Ridgetown, 1901-06, 125 Collier Street, Toronto. 
Collins, Charles, Toronto, 1887-88. 

Collins, Daniel, Toronto, 1889-93. 

@ Collins, Elizabeth, Stayner, 1878-83, care of C. L. Houston, Hancock, 
Michigan. es 

Ui Collins, Maria A., Keswick, 1872-75, 23 North Street, Toronto. 
Collins, Samuel, Cornwall, 1899-1902, 1491 St. Lawrence St., Montreal. 
- Collison, Nellie, Dixon’s Corners, 1894-96, Iroquois. 

Common, Annie, Galt, 1872-81, Galt. 

> ‘Common, James, Galt, 1872-82, 252 King Street East, Toronto, care of 
Gerhard Heintzman, or 315 Gerrard Street. 

M4 Common, Mary, Galt, 1873-90, Galt. 

Cook, Albert, Rosseau, 1904-06, care of A. A. Cook, Rosseau. 

Cook, Benjamin, Toronto, 1883-85, 63 Oak Street, Toronto. 

Cookson, Thomas, Toronto, 1895-99, Seaforth. 

Cooper, Kate, Brampton, 1886-96, Brampton. 

Coppin, George W., Toronto, 1885-97, Berlin, Germany. 

Coté, Helen, Belleville, 1883-99, Belleville. 

Cowan, Ida, Stoney Creek, 1878-89, Stoney Creek. 

Cracknell, Emily M., Brocton, 1874-84. 

Crawford, Elizabeth, Cornwall, 1889-94, Cornwall. 

Crew, Benjamin, Markham, 1873-86, 69 Sydenham Street, Toronto. 
Crockett, Marion, Montreal, 1896-1903, went to Perkins Institution. 
Boston. 

~ Cronk, Freeman, Wellington, 1872-83, Wellington. 

: Cronk, Matura, Wellington, 1872-81, Visitors’ Attendant, O. TT. Bis 
Brantford. 

Cudhie, Charles, Toronto, 1872-77, dead. 
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Culbert, Irma Blanche, Lyn, 1898-1902, Lyn. 
Curtis, Arthur, Mongolia, 1873-82, Essex. 


Dale, Robert, Ottawa, 1875-76, dead. 

Davis, William C., Hamilton, 1873-74. 

Dayman, William A London, 1883-88, London. 
Deboe, Joseph, Bewlowaite, 1875- 80, Rellewtie. 
eecer. Rhoda, Mayhew’s, 1877-84. 

Denis, Adele, Belle River, 1890-93. 

Dennis, John, Lindsay, 1878-82. 

Derbyshire, Edward, Athens, 1896-1900, Athens. 
Diamond, Edgar, Lansing, 1903-03, Lansing. 
Digby, James, Brantford, 1890-91. ; 
Doig, George, Peterborough, 1880-85. a 
Donaldson, Margaret, Lanark, 1903-07, care of J. W. Donaison 


Donkin, Walter, Dundas, 1894-97, Trades Tustructor O.1.B., Brantford. : 
Dench Michael, oronte, 1874- Td. 2 
Drake, Robert, Hornby, 1889- J2: ee 4 
Drummond, Thanias: Toronto, 1877-83. 4 
Drury, Catharine, Hazel Brae, 1892-96, King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
Duncan, Leslie, Brantford, 1890- 91. q 
Dunlap, Albert, Port Colborne, 1877-81. 4 
Dunlap, Pas ca Port Colborne, 1888-90. ‘ 
Dunn, Margery, Port Colborne, 1883-84. i 
Dunn, Nelson J., Hornby, 1889-90. 4 
Dunsmore, Hae Columbus, 1899-95, went to Manitoba. 2 
Dyce, Miesander Gaps Rich, 1887- OOF 452 Euclid Avenue, Toronto, or 


care of Gourlay, Winter & Leeming. 


Dyer, Mary, Harmony, 1880-86. 


Hagen, Bertha, Toronto, 1875-88, 36 Madison Avenue, Toronto. 4 
Kcecleston, Allan, Hamilton, 1897-1904, 77 Canada Street, Hamilton. 
Eddy, Mary E., Colborne, 1886-90, Cobourg. : 
Edwards, Isabella, Nanticoke, 1877- 90, Mrs. Gracey, Nanticoke. ‘ 
Ellerton, Thomas, Erin, 1884-89, Brin q 
Elliott, Aeneas Fairfield Plains, 1876-82, Brantford. ; 
Elliott, Elizabeth, Mount Pleasant, 1873-74, dead. \ 
Elliott, Frederick, Perrytown or Mount Pleasant, 1872-82, dead. 
Elliott, Selena, Chesley, 1875-81. 

Etwell, Annie, Uxbridge, 1898-99. 


Fall, Albert, Toronto, 1902-06, 69 Lucas Street, Toronto. 

Fenn, Henry, Ottawa, 1901-02, dead. 

Ferguson, Enie, Toronto, 1896- 1906, 28 Bredalbane Street, Toronto. 
Ferguson, Molyvalie: Cabocouts 1897-1902, went to U: S. 

Field, Annie, Simcoe County, 1874-1905, Beeton. 

Fields. Richard H., London, 1897-98. 

File, Robert, Pie, 1893-97. 

Filion, George, Ottawa, 1892-95, Coteau du Lac. 


Fisher, Gertrude, Tralee. 1899- 1902, Trafalgar. 
Fitzgerald, Thomas, Spe James, 1879-81, Clarence Street, London. 4 
Fleming, Joseph, Hamilton, 1893-98, Hamilton. i 
Flintoff, George, Clinton, 1900-05, Clinton. | 
24a E. ine < 
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Forbes, Alexander, Montreal, 1896-1905, 15 St. James St., Montreal. 
Forrest, Charles G., Winchester, 1893-94, Military Stores, Quebec. 
Forrest, James, Niagara Falls, 1894-1903, Toronto. 

_ Foster, Alfred, Toronto, 1889-93. ) | 
_ Fox, John, Deseronto, 1895-96, 270 Hayward Avenue, Rochester, N SY, 
_ Freethy, Thornton, North West Territory, 1902--02, returned to N.W.T. 


a 


B Fry, John, Yarker, 1878-83, Box 652, Peterborough. 


- Gabourie, Blanche, Tweed, 1891-94, dead. 
_ Gage, Ada, Ryckman’s Corners, 1880-94, dead. 
- Gallagher, Francis, Bluevale, 1874-86. | 
- Galvin, Elizabeth, Almonte, 1874-77, Box 150, Arnprior. 
~ Garbutt, Wilbert H., Brampton, 1882-92, Brampton. % 
_ Garner, Sidney, Toronto, 1891-99, 1208 Bloor Street West, Toronto, or 
sare of Mason & Risch. 
- - Garson, Ann, Dromore, 1878-1883, Dromore. 
Gassein, Theodore, Lindsay, 1894-1900, Lindsay. . 
Gates, Harry, Toronto, 1889-1901, 87 Claremont Street, Toronto. 
Gates, William E., Toronto, 1872-73,, gone to Australia. 
Gauthier, Agnes, Windsor, 1886-94, Visitors’ Attendant at Employment 
stitution for the Blind, Saginaw, W. S., Michigan. 
Gauthier, Edward, Windsor, 1886-93. 
Gauthier, Grace, Windsor, 1887-94. 
Gentle, Edith Gertrude, Hamilton, 1899-99. 
Getty, Hiram, Mount Brydges, 1874-77, dead. 
Gibbons, Charlotte, St. Catharines, 1873-74. 
_ Giddings, Jennie, Oakville, 1901-01, dead. | 
_ Gifford, Annie, Woodville, 1882-97, 135 Simcoe Street, Toronto. 
’ Gifford, Harvey, Simcoe, 1889-1900, Simcoe. 
Girardot, Anna, Sandwich, 1893-93. 
' Glass, Charles A., Sarnia, 1892-93. 
- G@luyas, William, Leamington, 1879-81. 
Gorrie, Kate A., Cataraqui, 1884-86. 
- Gorrie, Samuel J., Cataraqui, 1884-87. 
 Gosslin, Annie, Bonfield, 1896-1901. . 
' Gowers, Arthur, Windsor, 1895-1902, 29 Glengarry Avenue, Windsor. 
_ Graham, David, Birnam, 1905-06, Birnam. 
- Graham, Mary, Fergus, 1872-81. 
_ Granger, Charles H., Scarborough Junction, 1887-88. 
Gray, Emily Mary, 1898-1900, Newmarket. 
Gray, Finlay, Martintown, 1873-80, dead. | 
Gray, John, Britton, 1901-05, went to study osteopathy at Kirksville, 


Green, Annie, Burtch, 1885-96, Mrs. Wm. Gould, Glencoe. 

Green, Margaret, Toronto, 1902-05, 13 Close Avenue, Toronto. 

_ Greene, Bernice E., Athens, 1899-1901. : 

- Greenwood, Mary E., Pefferlaw, 1873-1881, Toronto. 

Griffin, William, Basingstoke or Grassy’s Corners, 1884-96. 
Gulbrandsen, Lorenzo, Ottawa, 1888-99, 280 Dalhousie St., Ottawa. 
Gunn, Harry, Woodstock, 1891-95, went to England. _ 
Gunning, Edith Bertha, 1898-98, Toronto. K 


- Haines, Kate, Hamilton: 1891-1902, Hensall. 
Halford, Allanette, London, 1876-90, 442 Lincoln Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
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Hall, Anna, Amherstburg, 1901-06, Hillsdown, Alberta. 

Hamilton, Emory, London, 1886-89, went to California. 

Hancock, George, Napanee, 1885- 89, 

Hanmore, Catharine, Walkerton, 1884-86, dead. 

Harcourt, R. J., London, 1888- 90. : 

‘Harkness, Vaya Wallace: Mallorytown, 1875- 80, went to Northwes 

Harnden, Wilmot, Kingston, 1896-97. 

Harris, Thomas, Madoc, 1873-75, Madoc. 2 

Hart, "Almeda, Sb Thomas, 1883- 1904, care of D. H. Goodtiea St 
Thomas. i 
Hartford, Eli,, Rondeau, 1880-81. ; 
Hartford, Mabel, Leamington, 1883-87. ‘4 
Hartford, Orlando, Rondeau, 1887-81, Blenheim. ‘ 

Harvey, Annie May, Toronto, 1897-97, dead. j 

Hawkins, Margaret, Toronto, 1878-82, dead. q 

Hayes, Alvin, Alvinston, 1893-97, Alvinston. f 

Hayes, John, Luther, 1873-81. | 

Hays, Mary A., London, 1872-73. oe 

Head, Peter J., Trowbridge, 1872-75. - 

Hearne, Elizabeth or Eva, Ethel P. O., 1874-81, dead. 

Heimrich, Gertrude C., Berlin, 1906-06. 

Helmkay, Charles, Toronto, 1899-99. 

Helson, Louisa, Wankwoutn 1875-79, dead. 

endereor Tone, Heian: 1893- 96. 

Hennessey, Jane, Beamsville, 1886-92. 

Hermon, Edward, Rednersville, 1881-92. 

Hermon, Ridley, Rednersville, 1881-92, Cookstown. 

Hicks, Mary, Hoard’s Station, 1892- 1905, Godolphin. 

Higgins, Mary A., Toronto, 1894-1900, 51 Belmont Street, Toronto, 

Hilker, George, Viatecloe: 1896- 98, Waterloo. 

Hill, Babel, Hill’s Green, 1873- 80, dead. 

Hal: Mary, Hill’s Green, 1873-80, dead 

Hinman, Annie A., Dundonald, 1873-85, Edville. 

Hixon, Joseph, Mount Brydges, 1872-75, dead. 

Hodge, Eliza, Mitchell, 1872-81, Mitchell. 

Holt, Frank, Port Colborne, 1882-88, dead. 

Hopkins, George, Toronto, 1888-90, 15 Sheridan Avenue, Toronto. 

Hopper, Alfred, Eugenia, 1898- 1904, Eugenia. 

Hopper, Gearde, Eugenia, 1892- 1904, Eugenia. 

Honver, Mary Ann, Eugenia, 1886- 92, Eugenia. 

Horner, Florence, eee. 1885-96, Puctovel 

Hoth: James, 1874- 80, Hawialton: 

Houser, Edna, Toronto, 1905-06, Watervliet, Mich., Blind school. a 
Lansing, Mich. 

Howden, Thomas, Peterborough, 1885-88, Peterborough. 

Howe, Harry, London, 1890-91. 

Howson, David, Keene, 1875-79, dead. 

Hoyt, Helen, Myrtle, 1873-78, 362 St. Clarens Avenue, Toronto. 

Huffman, William, Grand Valley, 1888-1902, Grand Valley. 

Hughes, John, Greig Mine, Sudbury, '1903- 06, Toronto. 

Hughes, William, Toronto, 1891-94. 

Hughes, William Gu. Peterborough, 1874-75. 

Humphreys, Charles, Guelph, 1876-78. 

Hunt, Hubert, Toronto, 1893-97. 
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- Hunt, Ralph C., Toronto, 1903-04, 337 Leslie Street, Toronto. 

_ Hunter, Agnes, Exeter, 1884-94, Mrs. Lammie, Hensall. 

- Hurley, Thomas, Lennoxville, Quebec, 1879-81. 

- Hurren, Martha A., Wilfrid, 1881-93, Mrs. Freeland, Bolsover. 

_ Hurtubise, Alphonse, Ottawa, 1831-88, Music Store, Dalhousie Street, 
Jitawa. 

_ Hyndman, Victoria, Exeter, 1888-91, dead. 


© Irvine, Frederick, London, 1878-79, dead. 


aly 


Jardine, John E., 1888-91, Aberarder. 
_ Jerrold, Cyril C., Toronto, 1897-1900, Cuba Villa, Paragon Grove, 
Surbiton, Surrey, England. : 
| Jerrold, Wm. Robert C., Toronto, 1895-1901, went to England. 
- Johnson, Annie, Burford, 1877-82, Burford. 
- Johnson, Caroline, Hamilton, 1878-86. 
_ Johnson, Frederick W., Islington, 1881-89. 
Johnson, George, Trenton, 1888-89, dead. 
Johnson, James E., Laskay or St. Catharines, 1876-83. 
Johnston, Eva, Strathburn, 1899-1906, Glencoe. 
Johnston, Frederick, Bluevale, 1894-1905, Bluevale. 
Johnston, Thomas, Goderich, 1878-94. 
Joice, Almeda, Demorestville, 1873-82. 
Jones, Florencey Barrie, 1889-94. 
Joyce, William H., Waterloo, 1895-99, Buffalo. 
Judge, Emma, Brockville, 1897-98. 


Kaiser, Albert J., Arthur, 1880-93, Bell Piano Factory, Guelph. 
Kay, Grace, Brantford, 1896-1906, 76 Charlotte Street, Brantford. 
Kelly, William F., Cobourg, 1874-80, Cobourg. 
Kelly, William, Sarnia, 1878-85. 
Kemp, Elgin, Bronte, 1873-75, dead. 
Kennard, James, Winchester or Moorefield, 1872-86. 
Kennedy, Chris. J., Brantford, 1887-90. 
Kennedy, Kate, Powell, 1876-83, Dundas. 
Kennedy, Mary, Bethany, 1874-85, Bethany. 
Kenney, Charles J., Dunnville, 1885-95, Dunnville. 
Kerr; John, Liskeard, 1882-85. 
Kerr, John C., Perth, 1888-1901, dead. 
Kerr, Minnie, Brantford, 1889-98, 6 Sheridan Street, Brantford. , 
Kersten, Bertha, London, 1875-79, Mrs. Anderson, Strathroy. 
Kersten, Nina, London, 1872-73. 
Ketchum, Annie, Dundonald, 1874-80, dead. 
Kiel, William, Salem, 1873-78, Bell Piano Factory, Guelph. 
Kiely, Caroline, Stoney Point, 1884-85. 
Kimball, William, Toronto, 1898-1903, 96 Sherbourne St., Toronto. 
King, Michael, South March, 1876-83. 
Kingston, Walter, Moore, 1883-88. 
_ Kirk, R. Charles, Tavistock, 1879-80. 
_ Knapp, Erwin, Plum Hollow, 1875-79, dead. 
Knapp, Ira, Harrow, 1890-98, Walkerville. 
Knapp, Katherine, Scone, 1888-91, Scone. 
Koch, John, Baden, 1877-78. 
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Koerber, Louis, Daven: 1886-1901. 
Konkle, John H., Beamsville, 1873-83, Beam elle 


Lamb, Margaret E., Delhi, 1884-85. 

Tanthier: Edmund, ' Ottawa, 1889-91. | 

Latimer, Osborne, Stromness, 1883-86, Stromness. _ 

Lauzon, Emile, Casselman, 1897- 1903. | i 

Lavery, Samuel, Hamilton, 1883-88, Hamilton. > 

Lawrie, Caroline, Oakdale, 1902-06, Oakdale. | 

Leaney, James B., Port Dover, 1874- 85, Port Dover. | = 

Lear, William T., Toronto, 1895-1900. 

Leavitt, Charlotte, Cheapside, 1876-77. 

Leblanc! Arcidas, Lefaivre, 1896-1903, ee Ont. 

Lecombe, Jasper, Lindsay, 1874-383. 

Lee, Esther, Markham, 1881-87, 529 Manning Avenue, Toronto. 

toe Henry, Mono Centre, 1877- 84, Miami, Manitoba. 

Lefler, William H., Simcoe, 1882- 83. 

Lemon, Alverston, Simcoe, 1878-81. : 

Lemon, Charles, Rockford, 1875-82, Brantford. 

Lemon, John E., Simcoe, 1876-81. 

Leppard, Aaron, Sharon, 1885-94. 

Leppard, Askelon, Sharon, 1872-87, Sharon. f 

Leppard, Sandford, Sharon, 1872- 83, care of Gourlay, Winter & Leen 
ing, Toronto. s 

Leslie, Thomas; Highland Creek, 1879-80. 

L’ Esperance, Auguste, Belle River: 1889-95, Belle River. 

L’Heureux, Charles, Wuindsor, 1904- 05, Windsor. 

Libby, Richard G., Toronto, 1899-1901. 

Lidgett, Alice, Kinsale, 1888-1904, Kinsale. : 

Lillie, Ethel, Perth, 1890-91. 

Little, David Wellington, B.C., 1895-1905, 276 North Lisgar Stree 
Toronto. 

Lloyd, Carl, Newmarket, 1881-93. 

Lonie, Margaret, Brampton, 1882-85. 

Longbottom, Margaretta, Toronto, 1878-79. 

Loop, Enod, Aylmer, 1892-1902, Aylmer. cf 

Louks or Loucks, Mary Agnes, Liynedoch, 1872-83, Mrs. (Capt.) J ord 
son, Central Avenue, Oswego, N.Y. 

Love, Alfred, Woodstock, 1890-92, A. D. Love, 11 Veto Street, Grat id 
Rapids, Mich. ig 

Lovine, Ida, Tuscarora, 1876-83, dead. 

Lowes, Walter, Brantford: 1885- 92, Vendome Hotel, Brantford. 

Lundy, Alberta L., Pine Orchard, 1893-93. 

Luxton, Elizabeth, Luther, 1874- Roe 

Lwydd, Henry Charlewood, Huntsville, 1881-1903, Huntsville. 

Lyon, Catharine, London, 1879-89. 


Macdonald, Mary, Hamilton, 1894-1906, 405 Cannon Street Hast. 
Hamilton. | 3 i 
Mack, Charles, Toronto, 1895-1905. | | set 
Mackenzie, Clarence, Lyndhurst, 1892-95. . 
Madden, Adelbert, Kingston, 1886-90. 

Malcolm, Jennie, Brantford, 1872-73. 

Malcolm, Roddy, Mount Brydges, 1892-1904, Mount Brydges. 
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- Malette, Frank, Brockville, 1889-90. 

Mallory, Alva, Lindsay, 1874-82. 

Mallory, Harriet, Yarmouth Centre, 1897-97. 

Mann, Donald, Acton, 1891-92, Acton. 

Mann, Elizabeth, Acton, 1889-98, dead. 

Mann, Flora, Hamilton, 1876-81. 

Mann, Mabel, Goderich, 1879-81. 

Mann, Peter, Acton, 1888-89, dead. 

Manton, T. Albert, Eglinton, 1894-95. 

Marah, Mary, Hamilton, 1877-84. 

Marantette, Susan, Windsor, 1895-1903, Box 479, Windsor. 

Marlatt, Jacob, Vienna, 1878-81. ae 

Martin, Dosithe, Plantagenet, 1886-91, Lemieux, Ont. 

Martin, Emma, Newbury, 1893-1901, Lambeth. 

Martineau, Arthur, Ottawa, 1898-1901. 

Mathieu, Odilon, Ottawa, 1890-97. 

Matson, Hans, Gravenhurst, 1878-89, dead. 

Matthews, Frank, Pelee Island, 1886-87. 

Maughan, Jane, Owen Sound, 1887-90, Dayton, Ohio. 

Maynard, Lorenzo, Rondeau, 1876-82. 

McArthur, George, Toronto, 1887-98, 315 Gerrard St. East, Toronto. 
McCallum, Elizabeth, Wallacetown, 1885-94, E. Macallum, Wallace- 
town. | | 

McCarthy, Elizabeth, Toronto, 1878-83, dead. 
McCarthy, Margaret, Ottawa, 1881-83, moved to U. S. 
McCarthy, Michael, Berlin, 1873-75. 

McConnell, William, Toronto, 1884-90. i 
McCreary, Edith, Toronto, 1894-1902, Mrs. Bert. Connaghan, Dover- 
ourt Road, Toronto. | 

McDermand, Martha, Clear Creek, 1875-83, Mrs. Charles Lemon, Brant- 
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McDermid, Robert, Nottawa, 1891-99, Nottawa. 

McDonald, Annie, Napanee, 1874-79. 

McDonald, Archibald, Chesley, 1875-79, 16 Mansfield Avenue, Toronto. 
McDonald, Elizabeth, Chesley, 1877-85, Box 220, Chesley. 
McDonald, Jessie (Fanny), Chesley, 1877-83, Box 220, Chesley. 
McDonald, Jessie, Woodstock, 1873-82, Woodstock. 

McDonald, Lewis, Brigden, 1889-91. 

McDonald, Margaret, Cedar Springs, 1886-92. 

McDonald, Mary, Toronto, 1889-92. 

McDonald, Patrick, Berlin, 1886-90. 

McDonnell, Charles, Hamilton, 1873-76. 

McDowell, John, Ottawa, 1874-75. 

McDowell, Ruth, Toronto, 1891-1902. 

McEvoy, Jeremiah, Holstein, 1872-73. 

McGivern, Bridget, Toronto, 1896-1900, Rochester. 

McGrath, John, Orillia, 1880-87. 

McIlmoyl, George, Bobcaygeon, 1879-85, Brantford. 

McIntee, Price, Dunnville, 1886-91, dead. 

McIntosh, Christina, Abingdon, 1876-87, 90 Garth Street, Hamilton. 
McKim, William, Cataraqui, 1875-83, Newcombe’s piano factory, 
— Toronto. | 

McKinnon, Mary, Priceville or Dromore, 1880-95, Priceville. 
McLaren, Margaret, Guelph, 1890-92, dead. | 
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McLaughlin, Huldah, Newmarket, 1882-91, dead. 
McLean, Alice Maud, Craighurst, 1898-98. 

McLean, Margaret, Nottawa or Toronto, 1892-97. 
Melictlan. Kate, Hamilton, 1878-81. 

McLennan, Ella, Toronto, 1890-95, went to Batavia school. 
McLeod, George, Cornwall, 1887- 90, Cornwall. 

McMichael, Orpha, Waterford, : 1873- 73, dead. 

McNabb, Charles, Collie one 1899-1900, dead. 

McNally, Fred. J., Aurora, 1888-92, Aurora. 

McNeil, Elizabeth, Strathroy, 1884- 87, dead. g 
McNutt, Ella, Warsaw, 1905-06, care of Charles McNutt, Warsaw. 
McPhater, Tan Glide; 1888- 1906, Clyde. a 
McPhie, Flora, Guelph, 1878-79. ; ; 

McPhie, Mary, Pembroke, 1883-87, Pembroke. 

McQuin, James, Bride 1872- 83, 18 Sydenham St., Brantford. a 
McRae, Mary, Owen Sound, afterwards Toronto, 1901- 05, 142 Jarvis 
Toronto. _ 
McShane, Joseph, Hamilton, 1899-1900. | ¥ 
Medlow, Frederick, Ottawa, 1891-96, care of J. Orme & Son, Sparkd oh 
Ottawa. a 
Metcalfe, Elizabeth, Toronto, 1880-81. 

Miller, Ghani H., Guelph, 1900-03, dead. 

Miller, James, Whitevale, 1873-76. 

Miller, Sarah, Brantford, 1899-1901, dead. 

Mills, George, Hamilton, 1877-78. 

Mitchell, James, Wolfe Tlard! 1882-85. 

Mitchell, William, Peterborough: 1876-89, Box 709, Domeboreaene a 
Michels. Mignon London, 1877-86, 28 Ne ecdes St., West onder @ 
Montgomery, John W., Pembroke, 1902-03. | 
Moodie, Louisa, Ganfeld: 1893- 1900, Canfield. 

Moreland, Alfred, Ottawa, 1881-86, care of Orme & Son, Giinee 3 
Morgan, Henry F., Bayfield, 1872-74, 636 Oxford St., pons: or 


Morrison, William J., Toronto, 1893-97. 

Moses, Eva, Waverley, 1880-86, Saurin, Ont. 

Mosser, Samuel, Salem, 1875-81. 

Moulton, Charles, Portland, 1890-95, dead. 

Muir, Jane, Port Elgin, 1872-90, Port Elgin. 
Muirhead, Janet, Midland, 1878-81, Vasey. 

Mulholland, Samuel, Hamilton, 1897-98. . 

Mulligan, Annie, Cobden, 1880-1905, Perth. 

Mulvahill, Kate, Arnprior, 1875-97. 
Mundy, Roy; W oodstock, afterward Harcourt, 1900-05, went to Eng 


Munro, William, Belleville or Foxboro, 1879-85, dead. 

Murray, Bena, Woodstock, 1886-87, dead. 

Murray, Catharine Ross, Woodstock, 1901-03, Woodstock. 
Murray, John A., Allenford, 1881-94. 

Murray, Letitia, ‘Allenford, 1884- 1900, 44 Darling St., Brantford. 
Mustard, Robert, Mongolia, 1874-75. 

Myers, Howard, Toronto, 1902-02. 


Nagura, Frederick, Pembroke, 1878-87. 
Nagura, John, Pembroke, 1878-83, dead. 
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_ Nagura, Martin, Pembroke, 1878-89, dead. 

Nagura, Mary, Pembroke, 1889-1905, Germanicus. 

Nash, Alice, Bothwell, 1879-97. 

Nelems, Ida, Chatham, 1877-88. 

' Nelles, J. Edwin, Paris, 1879-86. 

Nesbitt, Elizabeth, Walkerton, 1874-89, Walkerton. : 

- Nevins, Lucy, Kingston, 1885-86, 287 Keele St., Toronto Junction. 
- Newlands, Thomas, Toronto, 1887-90. 


SS eee 


Newton, Eva, Toronto, 1896-97. 


~ Nodwell, William, Hillsburgh, 1872-75, 57 Kempt Road, Halifax, N.S. 
_ Norris, Charles, Mill Point, 1874-76. 

_ Norris, George, Omemee, 1878-88, Omemee. 

_ North, Milton, Appledore, 1873-83, 303 Michigan Ave. East, Lansing, 
Mich. 3 


Oakes, Adrian, Inwood, 1904-04. 
O’Brien, Elizabeth, Toronto, 1905-06. 

- O’Camb, Allen, Belleville, 1873-85. 

Oill, Neville, St. Thomas, 1886-95, dead. 
O’Neill, Mary, Bogart or Stoco, 1883-93. 
O’Reilly, Catharine, Mitchell, 1876-81. 
Overholt, Mary, Rosedene, 1884-85, dead. 


- Painter, Walter G., Toronto, 1899-1900. | 
4 Park, Robert J., Red Wing, 1897-1901, 100 Bloor St. West, Toronto. 
- Parker, Agnes, Hamilton, 1884-89. 
- Parkes, Thomas E., Rye, Muskoka, 1881-82. 
- Paton, David, Colpoy’s Bay, 1885-88, Adamsville. 
Pattison, Ambrose J., Clinton, 1890-92. 
' Pattison, Maud, Clinton, 1884-89, dead. 
‘ Pender, Peter, Komoka, 1898-1903, dead. 
Pennock, John, Brockville, 1880-87. 
Peters, Robert, Brooke, 1893-97, Brooke. 
_ Peterson, Ethel, Trenton, 1904-05, Trenton. 
Petrie, Hamilton, Ayr, 1872-77, dead. 
Pilkie, Alice, Chatham, 1875-81. 
Pincombe, Robert, St. Thomas, 1882-92, 42 Bast Street, St. Thomas. 
Place, Isabella, Algonquin, 1888-93, Algonquin. 
- Pode, Emma, Clinton, 1876-89, Clinton. 
Points, J. H. Edward, Chatham, 1893-1901, Chatham. 
Pollard, Henry, Invermay, 1875-76. 
Polley, J. P. M. (Keith), Simcoe, 1900-1903. 
Ponting, Hester, Courtland, 1889-1906, Courtland. 
Porter, Jane, Brantford, 1872-74. 
Potts, Harriet, Allandale, 1881-90. 
Pratt, Dora, Kingston, 1889-92. 
Pratt, Emily, Reading, 1873-81, care of John Wheeler, Clarksburg. 
Pratt, Thomas, Reading, 1884-88, dead. 
Pretty, Isaac D., Ashton, 1884-90, Ashton. 
Prittie, Caroline, Widder, 1880-97. 
Prittie, Emma, Parkhill, 1880-83, Mrs. James Hendrie, Keyser. 
Prittie, Francis, Parkhill, 1880-89, Keyser. 
Prittie, Mary, Widder, 1883-1901, Keyser. 
Prittie, Samuel, Widder, 1882-94, Keyser. 
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attended Lansing school. 


‘Richmond, Sarah A., Parkhill, 1872-1881, moved to Michigan. 
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Rusland, Kate, Little Bure 1889-96, Little Britain. Xe 
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Prittie, Walter, Widder, 1886- 99, dead. 
Purdy, Martha, Toronto, 1874-81, dead. 
Purser, John, Cobourg, 1904- 05. 


Quick, Alice, Gravenhurst, 1898-1902, Fadeon: 

Quick, Laura, Kingsville, 1879-1904, Pelee Island North. 
Quinlan, Cornelius, Stratford, 1884- 92, dead. 

Quinn, Elizabeth, Richmond Hill, 1887- ‘99, 78 Eoace eee Road, Toronl : 


Radieg. Maud, Hamilton, 1897-98. 

Rafter, Rixon, Arthur, 1891-1902, Queen’ s College, Kingston. 
Rake, Annie, Wendsteel. 1897- 1900, Woodstock. 

Randall, William H., Alvinston, 1873-75. 

Rapelje, Sarah, Burford, 1872-74. 

Ratclitte, Walter, Port Hope, 1897-99, 233 Nelson Street, Brantford | Y 
Raught, Péermelias Inkerman, 1872-81, Hainesville. 4 
Raymond, William, Hounslow, England, 1873-77, Postmaster, Brai 


Rayner, Walter, Brantford, 1892-92. 

Redman, Bigponce, Ricinbare or Laskay, 1888-1900, dead. 
Reilly, Mollie Holmes, St. Catharines, 1895-97. 

Reinhart, Aloysius, Mildmay, 1898- 1904, Mildmay. q 
Rennick, Thomas J., Toronto, 1886-98, 292 Jones Avenue, Toronto. — 
Richards, Philip B., London, 1872-84, 134 Oxford St., London. fs 
Richards, William, ‘Copetown, 1872- 82, Copetown. | 
Tee sc Laura, Hamilton, 1898- 1901. 

Richardson, Margaret, Hamilton, 1898-1901. 

Rigney, Catharine, Toronto, 1880- 85, 331 Queen St. East, Toronto. . 
Ritzer, Michael, Windsor, 1903- 06, Waterloo, Ont. 
Roberts, Fanny, London, 1884- 1900, Mrs. Fanny Brothers, Strathroy, 
Roberts, Roger W., Stratford, 1872- wer Stratford. 

Robertson, Guy Carleton, Brantford, '1900- 1902, moved to ‘Michigan, 


Robertson, Margaretta, Meaford, 1889-96. 7 q 
Robinson, A. G., Winnipeg, 1897-98. : 
Robinson, Bertram, Markham, 1883-90, Markham. % 
Robinson, John E., Wilkesport, 1898-1901, went to Detroit. 
Robinson, Kate, Toronto, 1883-85. 

Robinson, William, Chatham, 1879-83, dead. 

Rogers, Alice, Toronto, -1874-86, 86 Trinity St., Toronto. 

Rose, Artemus, ‘Summerstown, 1890- 94, Summerstown. 

Rose, Charles J., Iroquois, 1872- 84, Algonquin. 

Rose, Florence, Dundas, 1905-05. 

Rose, Thomas, el ee 1891-94, Summerstown. 

Rouillier. Wilfrid, Belle River, 1899- 1900. 

Rowe, George, Kinloss, 1874-79, dead. 

Rowe, Maria, North Todor 1874- 83, dead. . 
Rowles, Edith, Port Hope or Petrolia, 1880-88, went to England. 
Rumley, Elizabeth, Durham, 1876-78. 


Ryan, Kate, Toronto, 1890-92, dead. 
Ryan, William, Trenton, 1902- 05, 652 King St. West, Toronto. 
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Sager, Floyd, Peterborough, 1905-05, 1196 Hurtle Avenue, Buffalo, or 
via Institution. 

- Sansome, Charles, London, 1884-87. 

_ Sargent, Francis, Stratford, 1884-91. 

Saunders, Bruce, Brantford, 1898-1905, 42 Spring St., Brantford. 
Sauvé, Elizabeth, Belle River, 1880-82, dead. 3 
Sauvé, James, Ottawa, 1885-92. 

Sauvé, Matilda, Belle River, 1895-1905, Belle River. 

Sauvé, Napoleon, Ottawa, 1894-1900. 

Scott, Margaret, London, 1898-98, 108 Askin St., London. 


Scott, Rachel, McDonald’s Corners, 1900-05, McDonald’s Corners. 


Scott, Robert, Beachburg, 1878-86, R. H. Scott, Beachburg. 


Scrimshaw, Jane, Madoc, 1882-83. | 

Shannon, Stanley, Brantford, 1902-03, Chatham. 

Sharp, Minnie, Frankford, 1875-76. 

Sharp, Sarah A., Teeswater, 1872-81, Teeswater. 

Shaughnessy, James E., Barrie., 1876-85, 235 Bellwood Avenue, or 


Newcombe piano factory, Toronto. 


Shaw, Mary Ann, Chatham, 1879-85. 

Shaw, George R., London, 1874-79, General Hospital, Toronto. 
Shepherd, Alice, Toronto, 1878-85, dead. 

Shepherd, George, Hamilton, 1878-96, care Mason & Risch, Toronto. 


’ Sherritt, John Roy, Harpley, 1899-1900, Harpley. 
Shillington, Lloyd, Blenheim, 1905-05, Blenheim. 


Shillington, Margaret, Harley, 1897-1902, Harley. 


—Shouisseler, Louisa, Brantford, 1872-81. 


Shunk, Charlotte, Bay View, 1877-83, Bay View. 

Simmons, Richard, Brantford, 1901-04, 97 Oxford St., Brantford. 
Simpson, Mary, London, 1876-77. 

Simpson, Samuel, Dickens, 1876-83, dead. . 

Sims, Elizabeth (Lily), Moosomin, N.W.T., 1888-89. 

Size, Alice Eleanor, Ingersoll, 1894-99, 48 Markham St., Toronto. 
Sizeland, Bertha, Meaford or Toronto, 1885-99, Bertha Tennant, 88 


4 Markham St., Toronto. 
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Sluggatt, William, Oakwood, 1890-93. 

Small, Edward, Elimville, 1878-79. 

Smith, Edmund, Whitefish, Algoma, 1893-97. 
Smith, F. J., St. Clair Siding, 1888-89. 
Smith, Jane, Guelph, 1878-81. 


- Smith, John, Toronto, 1893-94, dead. 


Smith, Laura, Dorchester, 1900-07, Dorchester. 
Smith, Oliver, Hamilton, 1886-88. 

Soanes, Frederick, Peterborough, 1878-82. 
Spencer, Edwin, Toronto, 1888-91. 

Stabbach, Maud, Beaverton, 1887-1902, Beaverton. 
Stainton, J. B., Simcoe, 1888-89. | 
Stanford, Henry, Hamilton, 1877-86. 

Staunton, Jabez, Elgin, 1874-76, J. B. Staunton, Newboro. 
St. Denis, Thomas, Ottawa, 1884-89, dead. 

Steele, Hester A., Harrowsmith, 1873-74. 
Stephens, Edith, Hamilton, 1903-08. 

Stephenson, Mrs., Brantford, 1885-89, dead. 
Stewart, Elizabeth, Wellandport, 1873-82, dead. 
Stewart, Elwyn B., Paris, 1891-96, Paris. 
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Stewart, John, Seaforth, 1881-88, dead. 
Stewart, Pahent Wocuinicn, 1873- 83, R. H. Stewart, Binbrook. 
Stewart, William, Williamstown, 1880- 81, Box 31, anes, Ont. 
St. John, Henry, Sunderland, 1887- oe} Sunderland. 

Strohmayr, John, Toronto, 1892- 93. 

Strong, Elizabeth, Woodslee, 1884-93, Woodslee. 

Strong, Mary, Belle River, 1881-97. 

Stuart, James, Toronto, 1891-97, Weston Hospital. 

Sullivan, Andrew, Spaffordton, 1882- 91, Kingston. 

Sullivan, Kate, Dundas, 1878-87. — 
Sullivan, Margaret, Port Colborne, 1878-83, Mrs. W. C. Small, 212 


Swetman, Maud, Tillsonburg, 1901-06, Tillsonburg. 

Swift, Sherman, Petrolea, 1890-95, 21 St. Famille St., Montreal. 
Switzer, Minnie: Raneclnee or Forest, 1885-92. 

Syret, Charlotte, St. Thomas, 1873- 17. 


Tang, Jane, Nosbonsing, 1894-1901, Bonfield. 

Taylor, Annie J., Todmorden or Toronto, 1890-92, went to England. 
Taylor, Emma, Birmingham, Eng., 1878- 19, London, Ont. 

Taylor, John es Norwood, 1889-96, Cavanville. 

Taylor, Seymour J., Todmorden, 1885-92. 

Teets, Cook, Plcsherton: 1874-75. 

Thom, Alison, Palmerston, 1873-74. 

Thomas, Leslie, Branchton, 1896-1906. 

Thompson, Hannah, Guelph, 1879-80. 

Thompson, Isabella L., Toronto, 1898-99. 

Thompson, James, Toronto, 1889- 93, 1830 Dunn Avenue, Toronto. 
Thompson, Joseph, Toronto, 1888- 96. 

Thompson, Omar, Glen Stewart, 1875-76. 

Thompson, William, Ottawa, 1901- 06, 300 Sparks St., Ottawa. 
Thornton, Jane A., Clinton, 1872- 85, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 
Thrower, Elizabeth, Delaware, 1874- 81, dead. 

Thurlow, Alfred, Toronto, 1887- 1902, 2 Cameron St., Toronto. 
Tilbury, Charles Dundas, 1874-81, Dan 

Tinkiss, James He Manitowaning, 1898- 1901, dead. 

ee ecadl Gione! Toronto, 1889-90. 

Tracy, Med Minesing, 1882- 83. 

Tracy, William J., Kingston, 1872-85, 11 Gclneene St., Kingston. - 
Treneer, Frederick, Kingston, 1887- 1904, Stanley Terrace, Kingston. 
Treneer, William ary Kingston, 1883- 1900, Stanley Terrace, Kingston 
Tyson, John, Middleport, 1872-88, Cainsville. 
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Underhill, Elizabeth, Brougham, 1877-78. 
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Wade, Anna L., Hamilton, 1872-83, Mrs. Harry Bayliss, 21 Brookfield 
Toronto. 
Waldroff, Alexander, Newington, 1886-91. 3 
Waldroff, W. H., Newington, 1886-91, Newington. 

Walker, John M., Raglan, 1872-72, dead. 

Wallace, Charles, Brantford, 1879-86, west to U. S. 

Walt, Augustus O., Consecon, 1891-94, Consecon. 

Wark, Samuel, Forresters’ Falls, 1878-88. 

Waterson, Robert, Newmarket, 1886-95. 
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Watson, Barbara M., Colinville, 1884-88, dead. 
- Watson, George F., Force’s Corners, 1876-76. 
Watson, Rachel, Greenbank, 1874-82, Mrs. George Booth, 188 Lisgar 
$t., Toronto. gt 

Webster, Frederick, Brantford, 1885-88. 

Webster, Thomas, Brantford, 1892-1901. 

Weller, Rose, St. Thomas, 1891-98. 

Wells, William J., Brockville, 1879-93, deadair 2 

Welz, George B., Berlin, 1895-99, Box 568, Berlin. 

Weston, Winifred, Weston, 1897-97, dead. 

White, Rosa E., Amigari, 1894-98, Box 498, Calgary, Alberta. 
White, Thomas, London, 1875-76, London. 

Wight, Sarah C., Trenton, 1874-79, Box 259, Trenton. 

Wigle, Sylvanus, Ruthven, 1872-83, Kingsville. 

Wilkie, John, St. Thomas, 1887-91, went to England. 
Wilkinson, Quita, Sarnia, 1900-04, Sarnia. 

Williams, Ernest, Toronto, 1884-91, dead. 

Williams, Mary, Toronto, 1895-1905, 7 Clifford St., Toronto. 
‘Williamson, Sarah, Kohler, 1877-97, Kohler. 

Wilson, Isabella, Yorkville, 1882-89, Brookdale, Quebec. 
Wilson, John G., Buckhorn, 1876-83, dead. 

Wilson, Mary, Honeywood, 1875-82, dead. 

Wilson, William, Guelph, 1883-95, Helena Avenue, Wychwood Park. 
Winter, Edward, Hamilton, 1879-81. 

Wise, Ketura, Weston, 1880-82. 

Withers, Albert C., Fonthill, 1895-98. 
: Wood, James, Cashel, 1885-90. 

‘ Woodley, Susan, Clarence, 1875-76, Mrs. Susan McCabe, 13 Kenney 
pet. Ottawa. 
a Woolcock, William, Strathroy, 1873-74. 
4 Wooley, Roy, Springfield, 1905-05, Springfield. 
ee Wray, Beatrice, Toronto, 1896-1904, 1120 Bathurst St., Toronto. 
‘ Wright, Ella, Harrow, 1891-98, Harrow. 
Wright, Florence, Harrow, 1891-1902, Harrow. 


4 Wright, Margaret, Brantford, 1901-03, Brantford. 


Yates, Catharine, Guelph, 1878-84. 

Yates, Jane, Peterborough, 1874-79, dead. 

2 Yost, Lena, Hespeler, 1878-81. 

iC Young, Charles, Chalk River, 1877-84, Calgary, Alberta. 

: Young, Margaret (Maud), Toronto, 1892-1903, Maud Young, 20 Grove 


Avenue, Toronto. 

sf Young, Norman, Grand Mere, Quebec, 1900-1903, 276 Lisgar Street 
North, Toronto. | 

; Youngs, Albert, Ridgetown, 1898-1905, care of R. W. Youngs, St. 
Thomas. 


Zavitz, Homer, Orwell, 1874-75. 
Zimmerman, Louis, London, 1883-84. 


| To all those whose addresses are known, copies of this report will be 
sent, and some of those who receive it may be able to send me the present 
addresses of others, so as to extend the circle. We have not yet a field 
officer, nor a permanent commission, to keep track of old pupils and find 
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new ones, but the spirit of co-operation exists, and I hope, with the assist 
ance of those already located, to have ere long a practically complete record 
of all who have gone out from the O. I. B. since its establishment in 187 
| The ex-pupils will assist me very much by promptly notifying me of 
any changes in their addresses. I need the street and house number f 
those who live in cities. In acknowledging the receipt of reports, etc., any 
information about how they or other blind people are getting along, or any 
suggestions of things that might be done for the good of the blind, will be 
very welcome. i? 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


In order that all the pupils should have experience in appearing befo 
an audience, a series of weekly entertainments in the Music Hall was in- 
augurated in the beginning of the session, and kept up until the examinations 
began near the close of the scholastic year. At these five girls and five 
boys were called upon to supply each programme, in the order in which 
their names appeared on the roll, and there were no failures to respond. 
Generally there was a good variety of instrumental music, songs, recitations: 
and speeches, the pupils being allowed to make their own selections, the 
younger ones getting such help in preparation as they required. Some- 
times friends from the city were present, but oftener the audiences were 
composed entirely of the pupils and teachers. These little concerts were 
very enjoyable, as well as highly beneficial to those who took part. 


HALLOWE’EN CONCERT. 

Instead of the customary Hallowe’en Concert by the pupils, the choir 

of the Wellington Street Methodist Church, under the leadership of Mr. 
Thomas Darwen, and assisted by the Darwen Orchestra, gave a fine concert’ 
in the Music Hall on the evening of October 31st. The programme began 
with an organ solo by Mr. Darwen and ended with “The Heavens are Tell- 
ing’’ by the choir and orchestra; other choral numbers being Handel’s ‘“‘And ( 
the Glory,’’ “The Singers,’’? and “The Slumber Song.’’? Among the clo 
were Miss Alice Bloxam, who sang ‘‘The Island of Dreams’’ very prettily; 
Miss Gladys Garvin in “I Know a Lane in Springtime’’; Miss Florence 0 
Mustizer in “Love Me and the World is Mine’’; Miss Nellie Thornton in 
“Good-night, Beloved’; Mr. F. Houghton in “The Old Flag,’’ and Master 
John Howarth in “‘His Majesty the King,’’ all of whom won the applause 
of the audience. Miss Mabel Limburg and Miss Emma Burns in their duet 
“My Faith Looks up to Thee,’’ and Misses Mabel and Matilda Limburg in- 
“Come, Holy Spirit’’ displayed their fine voices to advantage, and Miss EK. 
Buckley of Paris gave an admirable rendition of Raff’s “Polka de la Reine,” 
on the Steinway Grand piano. Miss Jessie Imlach’s recitations, of which 
there were three on the programme, were greatly enjoyed, especially by the 
younger pupils. Principal Gardiner thanked the visitors for their splendid q 
entertainment and invited them to the teachers’ parlor, where they found — 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the staff and partake of light 
refreshments. 


Vistrors From Grace Cuurcn#. 


The Anglican Young People’s Association of Grace Church paid a visit — 
to the Institution for the Blind on the evening of November 29th and enter-_ 
tained the pupils with a delighful programme. The first item was a debate, : 
“Resolved that the unmarried man is happier than the married man.’ , 
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firmative, Messrs. G. Lake, A. Ginn, F. J. Clark; negative, Messrs. W. 
ughes, W. Davenport, W. McCready: No decision was given. President 
ellor occupied the chair. After the debate Rev. Dr. Mackenzie took the 
air and the following numbers were given:—Piano solo, Miss HE. Burr; 
alogue, Misses Durnford and Hornby; vocal solo, E. Lindsay ; recitation, 
.. Pickles; dialogue, Messrs. Rolfe and Parsons; song, W. McCready; re- 
sitation, Miss C. Davies; vocal solo, Miss M. Raymond; organ selection, 
Mr. Percy Owen. Mr. Gardiner, on behalf of the pupils, thanked the young 
people for their entertainment. After the programme a sociable hour was 
spent in the teachers’ parlor, where refreshments were served. 

a Entertainments such as the two above described are among the most 
pleasant to the staif, and most useful to the pupils, of any that are given 


in the Institution, and our friends in the city are always very kind in accept- 
ing invitations to visit us; but the measles epidemic and other causes neces- 
tated the limitation of the usual courtesies in this respect. 


CuristMAS CONCERT. 


_ The Brantford papers reported that the Music Hall of the Ontario 
Institution for the Blind was prettily decorated on the evening of December 
20th, on the occasion of the Christmas Concert, which precedes the dispersal 
of about half the pupils, who go to their homes to spend the holidays, the 
others remaining at the Institution. As usual at O. I. B. entertainments, 
the hall was well filled, but by bringing in extra chairs from the dining 
rooms all were comfortably seated. Principal Gardiner spoke very briefly, 
mentioning that the enrollment of pupils was 118, of whom three had been 
obliged to retire on account of illness or domestic reasons, leaving 115 in 
actual attendance. He could commend the conduct and industry of all dur- 
ing the term, and he expected them to give a good account of themselves 
in their respective performances. 

A pleasing feature of the programme was the number of juvenile parti- 
ipants. Miss Lee, the Kindergarten teacher, had trained a class of very little 
oys and girls to sing a couple of pieces, which they did with great spirit. 
heir selections were ‘“‘The Sleighing Song,’’ “The Dance of the Rainbow 
fairies,’ and “The Tea-Kettle,’’ and the children who took part were Muriel 
tephenson, Gladys Bickerton, Kathryn Sells, Teresa Thompson, Roy 
Goldie, Frank Vance, Leonard Sherman, Wilbert Clemmett, Neil McKin- 
non, Ludger Gagné, Mills Fenton, Thomas Higgins, Aquila Porte and 
‘Clifford Patterson, half of whom are in their first term at the school. The 
little folks had a share in the recitations, too, Roy Goldie disclosing “The 
Secret of Happiness’ as being to “Do Something for Somebody Quick,”’ 
while Vashti Baldwin told about “Dicky’s Christmas.’”’ Among the older 
teciters were Miss Margaret Liggett, from Indian Head, Sask., whose story 
of “The News-boy’s Debt’’ was admirably told; John McDonald, whose 
imitation of the horse auctioneer selling a piano was very funny; Nellie 
Catling, who described “Swipsey’s Christmas Dinner’? and Isabel Elliott, 
“whose rendition of “The Station-Master’s Story’? showed remarkable elocu- 
tionary talent and a marvelous memory. Miss Walsh, to whose capable 
hands the training of these reciters had been committed, had every reason 
to be proud of the results of her labors. / 
he musical part of the programme was of a varied nature, but the 
different parts harmonized in such a way as to increase the bright effect of 
the whole. The opening organ solo, Wely’s “Offertoire in E Flat,” played 
by Miss Louise Deschenes, showed the young lady to be an organist of 
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unusual merit, with splendid control over her instrument ; in his sor 
Allitsen’s “There’s a Land,’’ Mr. Joseph Boudreault, though suffering fre 
a severe cold, acquitted himecit with great credit, singing with splendid 
spirit and power. 4 
The choral class contributed two numbers, Hauptmann’ s ‘‘The Night 
Now is Falling,” a song of a quiet nature, and West’s “Sir Harold the 
Hunter.’ Both were rendered with the attention to attack, intonation and 
expression which always characterizes the singing of this chorus, but thi 
latter number seemed to even outstrip former records in some of these 
regards. 
Master Charles Duff appeared at the organ in Best’s “March for a Fest = 
val,’? and both in this number and as the organist in the final ort 
played in a manner which surprised even those familiar with his work. 
This lad of only fourteen years has frequently played entire church services, 
and if he continues as he has begun should make a name to bring pride to 
himself and to the O. I. B. | 
The only piano solo of the evening was the “Valse de Concerts of 
Wieniawski, played by Miss Eva Bullock, who showed herself possessed of 
a splendid technique and a most intelligent conception of the musical beauties 
of the very difficult selection. Mr. John Nicolson, in his singing of ‘ ‘A 
Rose in Heaven,”’ by Trotére, won a real triumph, and but for the rigid 
rule against encores would certainly have been recalled. Mr. Nicolson’ 
voice is a high baritone of great power andthe vigor of his singing immed- 
iately wins the favor of his audience. i 
There were two concerted numbers in the evening’s programme. 
Chaminade’s “Air de Ballet’? was played by seven boys, Thomas Kennedy, 
Cameron Allison, Horace Valiant, George Skinkle, Charles Duff and Charles 
Lavender at the three pianos and Herbert Treneer as the efficient organist. 
The other number was Weber’s “Overture to’ ‘Der Freischutz,’’’ in which 
the pianos were played by six girls, Grace Kight, Louise Deschenes, Eva 
Bullock, Eleanor Wooldridge, Alice Stickley and Victoria Thomson, with 
Charles Duff as organist. Both of these numbers were notable for the pre-. 
cision with which the movements were attacked, and the ensemble proved 
to be of a very high order. As a whole, the musical numbers were of | a 
degree of excellence which upheld the tradinons of the school, and high) 
praise is due to Mr. Humphries, Miss Moore and Miss Harrington the 
teachers who so well accomplished the arduous task of training the per- 
formers. re 
eS At the close of the concert the audience joined in singing “God Save i 
ing.’ 


, 
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CHRISTMAS TREE. 4 

On the evening of December 26th the pupils who were spending the 
holidays in the Institution enjoyed an informal entertainment with recita- 
tions by Lily McLeod, Leonard Sherman, Harriet Hepburn, Roy Goldie, 
Ethel Squair, Howard Hawken, Marguerite Doherty, Leslie Ross, Marie 
Sprengel, Gladys Bickerton; songs by Harriet Hepburn, Ethel Squair, 
Isabel Elliott, John McDonald, Roy Goldie, David McCaul, Joseph Bou- 
dreault, Gaitae Golz, Jean Chatelain, Wilbert Clemmett yer John Nicol- 
son; instrumental selections by Walter Raymond, Charles McBride, Cleo- 
‘phose Marcotte and Horace Valiant. During an interlude bags of fruit and 
candy were passed around and the gifts on the tree were distributed, Mr. 
Ramsay, the Supervisor of Boys, acting the part of Santa Claus. 
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WILLOW CONCERT. 


The city papers of March 6th, 1907, reported that the boys at the Insti- 

tution for the Blind finished the willow-peeling on the preceding Saturday, 
and in accordance with custom they and the other pupils were treated to 
an oyster supper, followed by a concert programme. All seemed to enjoy 
the bivalves, and although no outside talent had been secured for the con- 
cert, there was a nice variety of performance, including recitations by Mary 
Cuneo and Winifred Davison, songs by Wilbert Clemmett, John McDonald, 
Grace Kight; a violin solo by Louise Deschenes, and several piano solos. 
Mr. George Lambden, the superintendent of the workshop, being called 
upon by the Principal to address the pupils, expressed his satisfaction with 
the spirit and industry of those who had been working under him. Though 
the hours were short, so as not to conflict with the literary and musical work 
of the school, there were sometimes as many as forty boys in the shop at 
once, and they were not only industrious but orderly. They had worked hke 
Trojans to dispose of the three tons and over of willow, and now they would 
find more time for the cane-seating, hammock-making and some other useful 
industries which he had in view. Two of the pupils, Harry Rahmel and 
Albert Lott, asked leave to express their thanks for the interest that Mr. 
Lambden had taken in them and the other boys, as shown in the improved 
conditions in the shop, his patient teaching and uniform kindness. Fre- 
quent applause greeted the mention of Mr. Lambden’s name. 
On April 15th the Principal talked to the officers, teachers and pupils 
in the Music Hall for two hours, giving a detailed account of his recent 
visit to the schools for the blind at Lansing, Mich., and Janesville, Wis., 
and to the shops for the blind at Milwaukee, Wis., and Saginaw, Mich. 


Boys’ Concert. 


On April 16th a fine concert was given in the Music Hall vy the Boys’ 
Chorus. Besides the usual audience of their fellow pupils, a large number 
of friends from the city attended the concert and showed their appreciation 
of the excellent and varied programme in the most enthusiastic manner. 
The various numbers were most heartily applauded, and many of the per- 
formers were recalled. The programme was entirely arranged and prepared 
by the boys themselves, and the greatest credit is due to them for the manner 
in which it was carried out. Mr. Wickens presided. The following was the 
programme rendered :— 


AMES OO ()VELUUTe: LOvotr ad Gl lai eo cinco pre hegs ale wrecel tales pe + Wardha wee Bere add Gaetenersie © Sen Flotow. 
ehorus—‘' Sister’’.......... Sy SNES ods) ate ie te hs ORR Sa ae ere rie er or ge Seer er 5 


ee orion — Melting Moments? 28 ot cas Bee diee ode fei, ce wee eh ee oem este ore 
HERBERT TRENEER. 

Bacal Solo—‘ Stand by the Old Flag’... 2c. oc ccc et bce ee eee beet peele eine ee 

JoHun NICOLSON. 

Piano Solo—(a) Melody (Paderewski). (6) Etude de Concert......... Rik te ene 
Horack VALIANT. 

SO PEIMNG SONG atc ttne ditto he suited is eis isieg ere haheus sis oii ales eee oo svenore Geuncrae 8 Woe 
Tuer Boys’ CHORUS. 

Piano Duet—(a) ‘‘ The Last Farewell.’’ (b) ‘‘ Underthe Linden Tree’”’.... 
CHARLES LAVENDER and GEORGE SKINKLE. 
=ocal Solo—‘* When All is Still’”?......... ae ee OIE IRAE RR tee Ca ene Ree 


CHARLES DUFF. 


Da he. 
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Recitution—“ Whistling Regiment” ., oof 22. -oie ah es a 
Vocal. Solo=—"'T be “Bandera?” perm cts teta ee nn ae ele ode eye ee petal a eye eee 
Organ, Solos OT occa? Gai mee eee tea gee aetna ene ea Dubois. 


Chorus As Medley 3% grr tant rls spree te ae efene ere tegeis eevee nee eet pe ialle teak aa mag eS 
Tue Boys’ CHorus. 


Gop SAVE THE KING. 


This programme was repeated with slight variations at St. John’s 
Church, May Ist; at St. Mary’s Church, May 9th, and at St. James’ Church, 
May 16th, Mr. Andrews accompanying the pupils to the several places of 
entertainment. 


CLOSING CONCERT. 


The Brantford newspapers of June 18th reported that al the seats and 
all the available standing room in and adjacent to the Music Hall of the 
Ontario Institution for the Blind were filled last night (June 17th), the 
occasion being the closing concert, and although the night was the hottest 
of the season, the audience proved a most attentive and appreciative one. 

Principal Gardiner extended a hearty welcome to the friends of the 
pupils, and, as is his custom at these entertainments, briefly reviewed tie 
work of the session, touching lightly upon a few extraordinary incidents. 
The enrollment, he said, was exactly the same as in the preceding session, 
namely, 123. The progress in the literary, musical and industrial depart- 
ments had been satisfactory; the curriculum had been extended by the 
addition of three classes in physiology. He referred to the efforts put forth 
in other countries on behalf of the adult blind, and prophesied that Cana- 
dian attention would soon be directed to this pressing problem. He had 
endeavored to get into communication with as many ex-pupils as possible, 
to send them reports and find out how they were getting along, and he had 
been pleased to learn that many of them were doing well. Printed pro- 
grammes had been supplied to the audience, so that the numbers could be 
brought on without delays. The recitations were four in number, two by 
girls and two by boys, all of whom did credit to their instructor, Miss M. 
Walsh. She had trained about twenty little girls to sing ‘‘The Red, White 
and Blue”’ in connection with Albert Lott’s recitation on ‘The Union Jack,”’ 
and had provided them with flags to wave. The little folks, in their white 
dresses, made a charming picture. The musical portion of the programme 
was under the direction of Mr. Andrews. 

The musical numbers were of unusual excellence, and, as Mr. W. N. 
Andrews, the musical director, stated, “No musical institution could pos- 
sibly give a more exacting and classical programme.’’ This noteworthy 
fact proves absolutely that the musical blind is equal to the best of the 
musical seeing profession. The exceptional merit of the programme de- 
manded a well-developed technique and a thoughtful and artistic interpreta- 
tion. Each young performer played with a brilliancy and a comprehensive- 
ness which evoked applause from the large audience. Liszt, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Karganoff, the brilliant, the subtle, and the graceful tenderness in 
music, were all beautifully brought out by the clever young artists. The 
organ numbers were certainly a surprise to all lovers of the king of instru- 
ments. It is no exaggeration to say that Mendelssohn’s second sonata, or 
Bach’s heavy D minor toccato or fugue, or Batiste offertory, seldom received 
a more skilful rendition than was given by the three young organ students. 
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The registration, pedal and manual technique were all that could be 
desired. 

Voice culture is a new departure for the O. I. B., and the Institution 
deserves the highest praise for introducing solo singing. Mr. Boudreault 
possesses an excellent bass voice and sang with splendid effect “The ‘Two 
Grenadiers.’’ Mr. Nicolson, the tenor robusto, in a fine, ringing, clear 
yoice, sang with excellent expression the oratorio solo, “Honor and Arms,”’ 
and the popular song, ““The Roll Call.”’ 

The choral class, which has so much in the past been noted for its excel- 
lent work, sustained its reputation. Each number was beautifully sung, and 
was received with great applause. ‘“‘Sweetly Fall the Shades of Hvening”’ 
was sung unaccompanied, and a splendid effect was the result. 
| The overture, ‘‘Semiramide,’’ with four pianos, organ and orchestra, 

was one of the features of the evening. ‘The ensemble was as nearly perfect 
-as possible. Mr. Andrews introduced a most effective vocal part after the 
first movement, the “Andante”’ being sung by the choral class, with a full 
accompaniment of the orchestra, pianos and organ. ‘Too much praise can- 
not be given Mr. W. N. Andrews and his associates for the admirable pro- 
gramme rendered. The singing of the National Anthem brought one of 
the best concerts ever held at the O. I. B. to a successful close. The follow- 
ing is the 

PROGRAMME : 


Organ Sonata IT, Grave, Adagio, Allegro, Mendelssohn—Cuaruxs Durr. 

Part Song, ‘‘ How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,’”’ H. Leslie—Cuorat Crass. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Little Christel,’? Mrs. Mary Bradley—Eruet Squatr. 

Piano Sonata, ‘‘ Pathetique,’’ Grave. Molto Allegro, Beethoven—ALIck STIcKLEY. 

— Vocal Solo, ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers,’’ Schumann—JosEPpH BoUDREAULT. 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Boyless Town’’—Harry Wuirt. 

_ Piano, Rhapsody No. 12, Liszt—Lovuise DEscHENEs. 

Part Song, ‘‘ Jack and Jill,’’ Caldicott—Cuorat Ciass. 

— Organ, Toccata and Fugue, D. Minor, Bach—HeErserr TRENEER. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Baby in Church ’’—Mary Marsu. 

— Vocal Solo, ‘‘ Honor and Arms,’’ Handel—Joun Nicotson. 

Piano, ‘‘ Valse Caprice,’’ Karganoff—THomas KENNEDY. 

Part Song, ‘‘Softly Fall the Shades of Evening,’’ Hatton—Cuorat Cuass. 

Organ, ‘‘ Offertory,’’ Batiste— EDWARD SIMPSON. 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Onion Jack,’’ ALBERT LortT. 

Piano, ‘‘ Berceuse,’’ Chopin—HErBERT TRENEER. 

Concerted, ‘‘Semiramide,’’ Rossini— Pianos: Grace Kiaur and Vicrorta THomson, ALICE 
Sricktey and MareGaret Liccetr, CHARLES LAVENDER and Tuomas KENNEDY, 
Horace VALIANT and CAMERON ALLISON; Organ, CHARLES Durr ; Orchestra. 


Gop SAVE THE KING. 


In VACATION. 


During the vacation, some of the pupils appeared before the public. 
The Ottawa Journal of July 24th stated that on the preceding evening a 
most unique concert was given at St. Luke’s Church Sunday school hall by 
three blind performers, Misses A. V. Thomson and G. Kight and Mr. J. 
E. Boudreault. Had one not been aware of the fact, it would have been 
hard to credit that they were deprived of one of God’s greatest blessings. 
The chair was occupied by Rev. Walter M. Loucks, of St. Matthew’s Church, 
and the attendance was good, the proceeds being towards their expenses at 
the school for the blind at Brantford. The fine baritone voice of Mr. Bou- 
dreault was heard to great advantage in several selections, his first. being 
martial music. Misses Thomson and Kight are vocalists, elocutionists and 
pianists, and in each department they showed wonderful ability. 
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The Ottawa Citizen of August 20th said that a very successful benefit 
concert was given in the Foresters’ Hall at Navan (a village thirteen miles 
from Ottawa) on Thursday by pupils of the Ontario Institution for the 
Blind, who entertained a large audience in a most acceptable and talented 
manner. Recognizing the worthy work of the Institution, the people turned 
out in large numbers, and although the admission fee was comparatively 
nominal, the receipts were large. Miss Grace Kight and Miss Victoria 
Thomson and Mr. Joseph Boudreault were the principal entertainers. The 
numbers contributed were piano duets, Misses Kight and Thomson; songs, 
Miss Kight; recitation, Miss Kight; piano solo, Miss Kight; songs, Mr. 
Boudreault. The programme was conducted in a very orderly and pleasing 
manner by Rey. John Osborne. Some good numbers upon the phonograph 
were given at the close of the concert. The concert was arranged by S. 
Bickerton, to whom great credit is due for his untiring energy and zeal in 
the cause for which he labored. 

The Kingston News of August 5th said: Last evening, after the usual 
service at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, a young student from the Brant- 
ford Blind Institution, named Herbert Treneer, of this city, gave an organ 
recital which was greatly enjoyed by the congregation. | 

A correspondent writes that Isabel Elliott gave a concert on August 2nd 
in the Methodist church at Elkhorn, Manitoba, more than five hundred per- 
sons being present, and though there was no charge for admission, the 
audience was so pleased that a collection amounting to $44.85 was taken up 
for her. This, and the proceeds of another concert which she gave during 
the vacation in Saskatchewan will be used if necessary in furtherance of her 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music. A newspaper report says that 
Miss Elliott proved herself a singer or no mean order, as well as a competent 
elocutionist. : 

Another successful entertainment was given in Ottawa by the pupils 
on September 10th, which netted $90.00. The announcements were made 
in English and French, but the programmes were printed in the latter lan- 
guage only. The Citizen reported that ‘‘the good work being done by the 
Brantford Institution for the Blind was made manifest at a pleasant and 
instructive entertainment given by the Ottawa students of this institution 
in the hall of the Monument National last night. The entertainment was 
under the patronage of Mgr. J. A. Routhier, V.G., and a great number 
enjoyed the musical treat provided by the students. A feature of the even- 
ing was a reading by Miss Grace Kight from a book of the kind used in the 
Institution, the type of which is raised and the reading is accomplished by 
running the fingers over the lines. Miss Kight also gave several very 
delightful recitations and her performance on the piano with Miss Anna 
Thomson was much appreciated. The singing of Mr. Joseph Boudreault 
also occasioned much applause. At the conclusion of the entertainment 
Mer. Routhier congratulated the Institution upon the work being accom- 
plished, and also the people of Ottawa upon their appreciation of this work 
shown by turning out in such numbers to attend the concert.’’ 

The Dysart correspondent of the Cupar, Sask., Herald, under date Sept. 
3rd, wrote that a ‘first-class concert was given in the school last Saturday 
evening before a full audience. Miss Belle Elliott, of Elkhorn, Man., a 
pupil of the Ontario Institution for the Blind, was the principal artiste, and 
her songs and recitations were well received by the audience. The concert 
closed with the singing of the National Anthem. The net proceeds of the 
concert amounted to over twenty dollars; this was handed to Miss Elliott, 
who intends studying for an evangelist. She left on Monday morning for 
the east.”’ ; 
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The Elkhorn Advocate of August 8th said that at the concert in that 
town Miss Elliott’s talent for singing was shown in the songs, “The Holy 
City,’ “Lead, Kindly Light,” ‘Daddy’ and “Robin Adair.’’ Her ability 
for elocution was shown in ‘My Last Ride with English Jim’’ and “‘How 
Uncle Podger Hung the Picture.’’ Miss Elliott was encored several times. 

The Kingston Whig of Sept. 20th said that on Thursday Dicht, mest 


John’s Church, Portsmouth, Herbert Treneer, a young Kingston lad totally 
blind, a pupil of the O. I. B., gave an organ recital which gave pleasure to 


many hearers. The young man played several difficult numbers, showing 
remarkable skill in pedaling and in technique. When it is known that his 
training in organ music extends over only eighteen months, the future which 
lies before him can be easily pictured. His concluding number was the 


march from “Naaman,’’ and he played it with much dash and fire. The 
church was filled with people, many of whom stopped to congratulate the 


young organist after the recital. 

John Nicolson, another pupil, gave a series of concerts during the vaca- 
tion, at Bruce Mines, Thessalon, Gordon Lake, Ophir, McDowell’s school 
hovse, Dunn’s Valley, Coward’s Valley, Rydal Bank, St. Joseph’s Island 
and Mount Zion, the net receipts of which were about $260.00. One of 


these was thus reported by the Bruce Mines Spectator of September 6th: 
! The old Union Church, on Friday evening last, was the scene of a very 


successful concert for the benefit of Mr. Nicolson. This gentleman, as our 


readers are aware, has been studying, since his accident, the art of singing, 


and is now the possessor of a very fine baritone voice, which gave great 
pleasure to his hearers. His rendering of various difficult selections which 
he chose, particularly “The White Squall”? and “Three for Jack,’ was 
particularly fine, and Mr. Nicolson showed himself to be the possessor, not 
only of a very sweet voice, but one of extraordinary compass. If from the 
editorial chair: we might be permitted to make a suggestion, it would be that 
Mr. Nicolson should reserve himself a little, thereby allowing people to be 
more anxious than even now to have him return to our midst. In addition 


to this, it must be a tremendous strain upon even the most carefully trained 


voice to get through such a large amount of work in one evening. On the 
whole his singing left nothing to be desired, and we most heartily congratu- 
late him upon the great advance he has made since the occasion of his last 
visit. 

Le Temps, of Ottawa, in its issue of September 23rd, said: M. J. E. 
Boudreault, qui est presque aveugle, part cette semaine pour Brantford, 
Ont., ou il va reprendre ses cours a |’ Institut des aveugles. M. Boudreault, 
qui possede une magnifique voix de baryton, a chanté hier, avec talent, un 
“QO Salutaris’? de Giorza, a la Basilique. 

Records of the output of the girls’ class in bead-work and of the classes 
in sewing, cane chair seating and hammock making were not kept. 


Breap Work. 


The illustration on page 40 shows some of the articles made by the 
junior pupils (boys) under the instruction of Miss M. Cronk, the (blind) 
Visitors’ Guide, with beads and brass wire as the raw materials. She 
teaches a class of 16 volunteers for an hour each evening, and Miss Alice 
Hepburn, a pupil teacher (blind) has a similar class of 23 girls. One of 
Miss Cronk’s pupils made 80 pieces of work during the session, without neg- 
lecting his literary classes or his music, and the total product of the boys’ 
class was 323 pieces, comprising 7 large work baskets, 9 small round baskets 
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with handles, 6 square baskets (card receivers), 4 flower baskets (oval), ] 
three- cornered work basket, 2 square baskets with CONES and handles, 7 
oblong jewel cases, 23 round jewel cases, 3 cradles, 2 large canoes, 14 small 
canoes, 8 sofas, 26 cups and saucers, 28 cream pitchers, "2 teapots, 1 sugar 
bowl, 111 napkin rings, 69 chairs. 

At the Central Canada Exhibition held in Ottawa, David McCaul, a 
pupil who has attended the O. I. B. less than a year, obtained second prize 
for cane chair seating. 

Grace Kight, at the same fair, took first prize for sewing (a pair of 
pillow shams), second prize for a collection of knitting, and second prize for 
a collection of bead work. 

Edith O’Reilly, another Ottawa pupil, took first prize for a collection 
of knitting of all kinds. 

At the Central Saskatchewan Agricultural Society’s Exhibition held at 
Saskatoon, Leslie Ross took first prize for bead work. 

These pupils brought their prize tickets back with them on opening day, 
September 25th. 

At the Indian Head, Saskatchewan, Fair, Sarah Liggett obtained three 
first prizes for a golf jacket, a baby’s jacket and a pair of mittens, all of 
which she knitted at the O. I. B 


KNITTING AND CROCHETING. 


During the session Miss Haycock gave instruction to 37 girls in knitting 
and to 16 girls in crocheting. Owing to the competition of machine-made 
goods, and of goods made by well-to-do ladies living with their parents, the 
prices of knitted goods are too low to enable a blind person to wholly support 
herself by this branch of industry. Nevertheless it is a very pleasant and 
convenient form of employment, and it brings some pecuniary remuneration. 
Besides a number of small articles upon which beginners practised, the 
pupils in the kniting room produced 20 pairs of bedroom boots, 5 pairs of — 
bedroom slippers (knitted), 2 pairs of bedroom shippers (crocheted), 10 pairsm 
of bootees, 12 chest protectors, 2 pairs of men’s cuffs, 7 golf coats, 1 comb — 
and brush. bag, 6 babies’ bonnets, 3 pairs of men’s gloves, 2 pairs of babies! 
socks, 2 pairs of men’s socks (machine knitted), 4 pairs of babies’ stockings, — 
6 shawls, 1 breakfast jacket (crocheted), 5 babies’ jackets, 7 wool mats, 22 
handkerchief sachets, 1 set table mats (crocheted), 12 tea-pot holders, 3 | 
lemon pin-cushions (knitted), 31 pairs of mittens, 3 fascinators, 2 petticoats, 
1 pudding dish cover (knitted), 1 slumber rug, 2 pairs over- stockings, 1 pings 
cushion (crocheted), 10 hair-pin holders, 1 tie, 6 yards of thread lace, 3 
scarfs, 3 doilies, 2 babies’ shirts, 1 tea cosy (crocheted), 1 pair of bed shoes. 

The next ie paragraphs are from the last report of the Perkins Insti- 
tution, South Boston: 

“Ror sightless students, the question what they shall be able to do be-— 
comes highly important; for to educate the blind on the intellectual 
side without giving them any trade or profession as a means to a livelihood — 
is only less cruel than to leave them in ignorance. Hence the aptitudes of © 
every pupil are studied and some trade or ‘profession j is acquired by everyone 
of normal intelligence. But experience has shown that the blind boy who — 
can make brooms, cane chairs, or make mattresses, but whose intellectual 
training is confined toa smattering of ‘the three R’s,’ often cuts but a sorry 
figure in life; moreover, those who are allowed to drop every subject of study 
that does not promise to contribute directly to the earning of a livelihood 
nearly always acquire a grasping spirit that magnifies the earning of money — 
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above all other considerations, and a false estimate of the value of time that 
sometimes causes them to miss the larger success that comes by a little wait- 
ing. Too often, imbued with this spirit, they forget altogether to consider 
the propriety of the means of acquiring money, and then the itinerant fiddler 
with his tin cup, or the peddler of shoe laces, is the result. 

“Probably no line of work is so well suited to sightless men having 
normal intelligence and musical ear as the tuning of pianofortes. This 
fact has long been recognized at this institution and special stress is laid on 
the theory of sound in the science department and on the study of theory 
and harmony in the music department, as special preparation for the prac- 
tical work of the tuning department.”’ 


Prano TUNING. 


Twenty pupils received instruction in piano tuning during the session. 
Since January Ist, 1905, the services of the tuning teacher have been avail- 
able for only a portion of each day, and during most of the year 1904 the 
health of his predecessor was so precarious that full justice was not done to 
this important department. Careful discrimination is necessary in the 
‘selection of pupils to be instructed in tuning, because the bad work of one 
incompetent blind tuner causes public distrust in all blind tuners. Only 
young men of good appearance, free from bad habits, with fair general and 
‘musical education, industrious and willing to spend sufficient time to per- 
fect themselves in the trade, should be allowed to undertake the tuning, and 
those should have ample instruction by the teacher and plenty of opportunity 
for practice under his supervision. No complete record having been kept 
of the achievements of the ex-pupils who are earning their living as tuners, 
Lasked a visitor from Toronto to supply me with such information as he could 
obtain, and have been favored with the following interesting communica- 
tion, in which I have inserted the figures indicating the periods spent in 
this Institution by each gentleman whose name is mentioned : — 


“Toronto, 6th July, 1907. 
“Mr. GARDINER, 


‘Dear Sxrr,—During my recent visit to your Institution I was greatly 
pleased with the interest you manifested in the future welfare and prosperity 


of the pupils. With your permission I will endeavor to give you a brief 
review of what has been accomplished by some of the ex-pupils who are 
following the piano-tuning industry, with a few practical hints, and will 
confine my remarks to those who are earning from fifteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars per week. 

“Some years ago, when the tuning department was in its infancy, the 
question of securing employment for the graduating pupils appeared to be 
a very serious problem, but eventually, through the influence of Mr. W. 
G. Raymond (1873-77) and others, the Mason & Risch Piano Company, of 
Toronto, opened their doors for a trial of the most advanced pupils, Arthur 
Curtis (1873-82) being the first to secure a situation, closely followed by 
Sandford Leppard (1872-83) and Robert H. Stewart (1873-83). Their work 
proving satisfactory, James EB. Shaughnessy (1876-85) was the next to be 
employed by the same Company. About this time, James Common was in 
the tuning class, but being further advanced with the willow work, he was 
advised to give up the tuning and devote his whole attention to his trade 
in the workshop; after graduating from which he worked at the willow and 
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rattan business at home for a short time, but, his expectations mot being 
realized, he decided to complete his course in piano tuning, and returning 
to Brantford, he secured the services of the Raymond brothers for private 
instruction. When this was completed, with the assistance of Mr. Raymond, 
he succeeded in getting a situation with the Newcombe Piano Company, thus 
making another opening for the graduates of the Institution. By this time 
Arthur Curtis and Robert H. Stewart decided to leave the Mason & Risch 
Company and start. out for themselves, and it is reported that they have 
succeeded wonderfully well. The vacancies were filled by James Common 
(1872-82) and Alfred Moreland (1881-86). Sandford Leppard was now 
removed from the factory to the ware-rooms where he had a better chance 
to display his musical ability. When Gourlay, Winter & Leeming started 
in the piano business, a tempting salary induced Mr. Leppard to go with 
them, James Shaughnessy filling his former position. Other pupils who 
obtained situations in Toronto factories were Hans Matson (1878-89), George 
Shepherd (1878-96), George McArthur (1887-98), William McKim (1875- 
83), Alexander Dyce (1887-99), John A. Murray (1881-94), William H. 
Joyce (1895-99), William Wilson (1883-95), Sidney Garner (1891-99), Harry 
Gates (1889-1901), Norman Young (1900-03), Ernest Burke (1891-1904), 
James Common remained with the Mason & Risch Company over twelve 
years, having charge of the fine tuning and spending considerable time in 
the ware-rooms. All through that period he kept up an outside tuning con- 
nection of about two hundred pianos and also did some selling. He found 
that the mechanical ideas he acquired in the workshop of the O. I. B., while 
he was learning the willow trade, were of assistance to him in repairing 
pianos and organs. After leaving the Mason & Risch Company, he applied 
for a situation as tuner with the Gerhard Heintzman Company. This was 
a new field, as Mr. Heintzman had always strongly opposed employing blind 
workmen. But Mr. Common went there highly recommended and he had 
little difficulty in getting higher wages than had been previously paid to 
any tuner. In a short time he had full charge of the tuning department, 
and it was not long until other ex-pupils were engaged; among them George 
McArthur, John A. Murray, Harry Gates, Alexanuer Dyce, William Wilson, 
Edward Hermon (1881-92) and others who started as improvers. Without 
going into details with regard to other firms, it suffices to say that all the 
leading piano manufacturers in Ontario have given employment to ex-pupils 
ofthe OB. You. willonoticesthat ise not unucralita our tuners to 
exchange their situations for better ones, At the present time in. Toronto 
we find Sandford Leppard in the ware-rooms of Gourlay, Winter & Leeming, 
having charge of the entire stock of pianos and organs, and he is also the 
tuning instructor for the Conservatory of Music. David Little (1895-1905), 
is his assistant. In their factory we find Alexander Dyce, head tuner, 
assisted by James Forrest (1894-1903). In the Newcombe Company we have 
James Shaughnessy as fine tuner and William McKim, one of the share- 
holders and also tuner. In the Mason & Risch Company Sidney Garner in 
the ware-rooms and George Shepherd doing the fine tuning in the factory, 
assisted by those already mentioned. In the Gerhard Heintzman Company 
the head tuners are James Common, George McArthur, John A. Murray. | 
The Bell Company at Guelph have William lL. Kiel (1875-78), for their fine 
tuner, ably assisted by Albert J. Kaiser (1880-93). In Kertzman’s factory, 
Buffalo, William H. Joyce is fine tuner. In Ottawa, Frederick Medlow 
(1891-96) has a splendid position as tuner and salesman for J. Orme & Son. 
Alfred Moreland has also a fine situation with one of the leading firms in 
Montreal. Others have located in Chicago and Detroit. Apart from those 
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n piano factories there are several graduates of the O. I. B. who preferred 
vorking up an outside connection as tuners on their own account. J. Kdwin 
Yelles, Paris (1879-86), is reported to have made sufficient money 
o retire from the trade, and Roger W. Roberts, Stratford (1872- 
i6), is said to have done equally well. When we realize that the yearly 
sutput of Ontario piano factories is over fifteen thousand instruments, 1t 
s evident that there is a wide field for good tuners and salesmen. hie: tact 
gs now well established that a man without his sight can tune a plano as 
well, and as quickly, as anyone, and also do any ordinary repairing. It is, 
‘hen, of great importance that your instructor be well versed in a thorough, 
up-to-date system of tuning and spend much time in coaching and carefully 
watching the progress and habits of the pupils in speed and accuracy. Those 
of us who have been long at the business have experienced considerable 
trouble with a few commencing to work in factories who were painfully slow 
and awkward in the way of handling their tools. Selling pianos and organs 
has become quite popular with tuners. A number of us have been fairly 
successful in connecting that line with tuning. [ think it would be a splen- 
did idea to encourage public speaking and debating classes in your Institu- 
tion. It would have a tendency to better qualify the pupils for filling posi- 
tions in later years and in the way of facing the world. In conclusion, I 
might add that nearly all those mentioned in this review have purchased 
homes of their own, with comfortable surroundings.” 


This is a most encouraging report, and I wish I could give as good a 
one from any other single industry in which the blind are engaged. Not 
that the outlook is entirely discouraging, for I receive some optimistic letters 


from blind men engaged in handicrafts, the following being a sample :— 


, PrerersoroueH, 11th March, 1907. 
Mr. GARDINER, 


Dear Srr.—I have received your report and my brother-in-law also 
‘received one. I read it all through and was greatly pleased with the way 
that interest in the cause of the blind 1s widening. I have realized ever 
since I started to do for myself the great need for a good general education, 
and most especially along social lines. The nearer we can come to the same 
level with the public generally the better will we be able to do our little part 
in the uplifting of the world and making it better than we found it. I think 
if the adult boys were taught as many kinds of repairing as possible it would 
help greatly. I made many times more out of repairing than out of mak- 
ing things. I had to learn repairing myself, as there was so much call for 
it, and I do not think there is much in willow, rattan or wood, including up- 
holstering, that I cannot do, and my wife and daughter can do cane-seating, 
and I am teaching my brother-in-law, Alfred Airriess, who is living with 
me, but my general education has been of untold benefit to me, and when | 
think of what 1 am and what I would have been without it, I am grateful 
beyond words to the Tnetiution.. wl) belong = to bhesditerary club at the 
Y.M.C. A. I often wish I could have a good talk with you and go over 
the place and see what you are all doing, but I cannot afford it yet. 

Please send me four bunches of coarse chair cane and a few strands of 
binding cane, and I will send the amount by post. 

With earnest wishes for your every success and hearty co-operation of 
all your assistants, I remain, * ir, your most sincere well wisher, 


Grorce W. Armstrone, 55 Weller Street, Peterborough. 
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With the appointment of Mr. Donkin as Trades Instructor, it is intended 
to revive the teaching of willow basket making, which has been in abeyance 
for some time. Instruction in hammock making and cane chair seating 
will be continued, and it is probable that an outfit of small carpenters’ 
benches and tools will be provided similar to those in use in the manual 
training schools for sighted pupils. The introduction of broom making, 
which continues to be the favorite industry in United States schools for the 
blind, is still under consideration. | 

“The trades taught in the Massachusetts Institution include chair- 
caning, mattress-making, furniture repairing and piano tuning for the young 
men, and sewing, dress cutting and fitting and general housework for the 
young women. | 

“After being in the school from thirteen to fifteen years, every young 


ve 


man of average intelligence has received a sound literary education, and is. 
prepared to earn a livelihood as a musician, tuner of pianofortes, chair-caner, 
or mattress-maker. The young women receive an equivalent hterary train-. 
ing and manual training fitted to their needs. | 

“A number of trades were taught at first, but in later years, with the 
tremenduous change that has come about in our industrial system with the 
advent of machinery, the sightless have suffered with others, and certain. 
trades that were formerly taught are no longer feasible. ) 

“With the closing of one industrial avenue after another the problem 
of suitable trades for the sightless has become more and more difficult, and- 
there has seemed to be but one way to meet it, namely, to make more thorough 
and comprehensive the literary and musical training of the blind, and this 
has been done. 

“The classes in the Massachusetts Institution are small, ten pupils being 
the maximum.’’ 


Pourtis’ CLoruine. 


The literary examiner, Mr. Passmore, who visited the Institution in 
June, just before the end of the session, remarked that some of the pupils © 
were insufficiently supplied with clothing, and that the girls were more care-_ 
ful of their appearance than the boys. He added that the Government could 
scarcely be expected to supply clothing. | 

This subject was touched editorially last year by the Brantford Ex-— 
positor, which said:“There are a number of blind children in the Province | 
whose friends are not able to clothe their children, or to provide them with 
travelling money. The suggestion is made that the municipalities should | 
assume the expense of sending such children to Brantford, but if they are — 
not willing to do so, there should be no hesitation on the part of the Ontario | 
Government in assuming such a comparatively small charge.” 

Some of the neighboring States have laws under which, when the parent — 
fails to supply necessary clothing, the Institution can purchase what is re- | 
quired, up to forty dollars’ worth, and collect payment from the county to | 
which the child belongs. By-law No. 9 of the Ontario Institution sets forth | 
that the Principal ‘“‘shall see that the pupils are suitably and comfortably | 
clad, either by their parents or friends, or by the municipality from which — 
they come, or in the case of indigent orphans or half-orphans, by the Gov-— 
ernment.”’ ) 

My endeavor has been to have the parents supply clothing for their | 
children when at all possible, as I considered it better for both parents and | 
children that the former should not be wholly relieved of the support of the © 
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atter. In correspondence on this subject, I have taken occasion to remind 
arents that, if the child were at home, instead of at this school, they would 
ave to feed as well as clothe him, therefore it could not be unjust to ask 
hem to pay for the clothes only. I have heard of extreme cases, In connec- 
‘on with this school and with the school for the Deaf at Belleville, in which 
hildren went home for vacation well dressed with clothing paid for by the 
tovernment and came back clad in old rags, the Government clothes having 
yeen kept at home for other members of the family. Having all kinds of 
yeople to deal with, I am of opinion that the present system works very well, 
nd no radical change is required. Under it, orphans are liberally supplied 
vith clothing at Government expense, and children, whose parents may not 
ye able to supply their needs promptly, are provided with clothes bought 
for them and charged to them, and, generally, paid for by the parents in 
sourse of time. Leaving home in September, and returning in June, child- 
ren may bring an outfit sufficient to carry them comfortably until May, 
when they need some lighter clothes and probably new hats and shoes, 
which would be provided as a matter of course if the children were at home 
and in sight of their parents. For such needs, a few dollars deposited with 
the Bursar by the parents would amply provide, and in most cases the money 
is forthcoming when asked for. The children whom Mr. Passmore noticed 
as not being well dressed were neither orphans nor indigent, and it would 
have been no kindness to provide them with new outfits at public ex- 
pense, but rather an encouragement to unnecessary dependence. 

| For the guidance of parents, I append the list of requirements as pre- 
pared by the Matrons of the New York State School, which has been sub- 
‘mitted to the Matron of the O. I. B. and approved by her :— 


GIRLS. QLDER Boys. YOUNGER Boys. 
1 coat. Sunday suit. Sunday suit. 
‘1 play coat. week-day suit. week-day suit. 
‘1 hat. pairs extra trousers. pairs extra trousers. 
1 hood. overcoat. blouses. 
1 Sunday dress. suits underwear. overcoat. 
1 week-day dress. shirts. suits underwear. 
2 petticoats. collars. night shirts. 


pairs suspenders. 
pairs elastic garters. 
pairs shoes. 

pair rubbers. 

pairs stockings. 
Windsor ties. 
muffler. 

summer Cap. 
winter cap. 

pair mittens. 


2 suits underwear. 
2 night dresses. 

2 corset waists. 

4 pairs stockings. 
2 pairs shoes. 

1 pair rubbers. 

3 aprons. 

1 pair mittents. 

1 pair side elastics. 
6 handkerchiefs. 


night shirts. 

pairs suspenders. 
pairs shoes. 

pair rubbers. 

pairs socks. 
neckties. 

mufter. 

summer hat or cap. 
winter hat or cap. 
pair mittens. 


OHHH HWP DW WOaPrNWrNrr 
DEH He HEwWoaHPnNNNNwnNre wr 


brush and comb. handkerchiets. handkerchiets. 
tooth brush. umbrella. comb and brush. 
umbrella. comb and brush. tooth brush. 
tooth brush. 
These are the minimum requirements. Hach eirl should have two 


week-day dresses for winter and two for summer, and many will require 
more handkerchiefs than are specified above. 

I would much prefer that parents should not send money direct to their 
children when they are at school. When the money is sent to me, it 1s 
deposited with the Bursar and a receipt taken, and whenever a portion of 
it is withdrawn a receipt is given. Usually the money lasts longer when I 
have some oversight over the expenditure. Then the danger of having the 
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money lost or stolen is avoided by sending it direct to me. Use money orders 
or registered letters, not bank cheques, in remitting. 

The pupils are supphed with an abundance of good, wholesome food, 
well-cooked. Parents do their children harm, not good, by sending to them 
candies, cakes and other, probably indigestible, commodities, to be eaten 
between meals or at night. 


Matinpa ZIEGLER MAGAZINE FoR THE BLIND. 


At the request of the publishers, I sent to the office of the Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, 1931 Broadway, New York City, the names 
and addresses of 350 of the ex-pupils of the O. I. B. A good friend, who 
did not wish his name mentioned, volunteered to defray the expenses ot 
placing the magazine in the hands of the indigent blind. While waiting 
for arrangements to be completed, I ordered a few copies for the pupils and 
teachers to read, remitting 10 cents per copy for postage. About the middle 
of May I received a letter from Mr. Holmes; manager of the magazine, 
stating that he had “‘struck a snag in regard to the delivery of the magazine 
in Canada, in that on the 10th of May the second class postage rate, which 
had heretofore been le. per lb., between the United States and Canada, 
has been made 4c. per pound, which would quadruple the postage we would 
have to pay; but for this we had determined to give our magazine free to 
the reading blind of Canada.’’ 

At Mr. Holmes’ request, I wrote to the Post Office Department at Ottawa, 
explaining the complication and asking if something could not be done to 
relieve the situation. In reply, I received a copy of a letter sent from the 
Canadian Department to Mr. Holmes, dated 11th June, as follows :— 


“With further reference to your letter of 29th May to the Postmaster 
General, expressing the hope that newspapers and periodicals intended for 
the use of the blind may be allowed to enter Canada from the United States 
at the rate of postage applicable to second-class matter previous to the con- 
vention recently entered into between the two countries, I beg to say that, 
as such periodicals are printed and published in the United States, this 
Department has no control over the rate of postage which the United States 
postal authorities may require before they will allow their transmission by 
means of post. If, however, you or others interested can arrange with the 
United States Post Office Department to have such matter accepted either at 
the low rate of postage formerly enjoyed, or as free matter, this Department 
will be pleased to co-operate, and allow its transmission free through Cana- 
dian mails. This subject is one for the consideration of the United States 
Post Office Department, as their revenue would be affected. If, however, 
they consent to a loss of revenue by a lessening of the rates, or accepting such 
matter for free transmission, this Department would waive its treaty rights, 
and, by mutual arrangement, admit the passage of such matter free of post- 
age through Canadian mails.”’ 

I heard nothing of the result of the publisher’s application to Washing- 
ton for some time, but, meeting Mr. Holmes in Boston in August, he in- 
formed me that he expected to have the magazines sent by express to one — 
point in Canada and thence posted to Canadian subscribers. Probably the 
Canadian blind will be reading their Zieglers regularly, before this report. 
reaches them. 
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Visits to Oruer INSTITUTIONS. 


In the month of April, with the permission of the Minister, I visited 
he schools for blind children and youth, and the shops for blind adults, in 
e States of Wisconsin and Michigan. Monday, April 8th, I spent at the 
Wisconsin School for the Blind, at Janesville, Mr. Harvey Clark Superin- 
endent. The buildings and grounds are in good condition, the main build- 
ng, though apparently not as large as that of the Ontario Institution, really 
iffording more accommodation by means of the basement under the whole 
ouilding, a system of construction which is also applied to the buildings 
yf the Michigan School at Lansing and of the Michigan Employment Insti- 
tution at Saginaw. 

The heating apparatus is located in a separate building situated on a 
pide hill, the system being low pressure and gravity, using bituminous coal 
for fuel. The dynamo for lighting the building 1s managed by the engine- 
room staff, current being taken from the city during the summer months 
when the Institution fires are out. 
| The floors in the central portion of the main building are of tiles; in 
the corridors of hard wood; the walls painted, with all corners protected 
by wooden beading. The stairs and landings are covered with corrugated 
iron. All doors are neatly numbered and lettered. 
: The system of small dormitories prevails, three or four pupils to each, 
which is preferable to our system of having ten to twenty pupils sleeping 
in one room. There are no special appliances for ventilation, nor did 1 
observe any appliances or arrangements for out-door exercise. 
| The dining tables are conveniently arranged with a passage two feet 
wide through the centre of each, lengthwise, for the use of the waiter, which 
makes it unnecessary to hand food or drink over the shoulders of the pupils. 
) The gymnasium, whic is large and well furnished, is also used as an 
‘assembly hall. It is located on the third floor. has a platform on the side 
for the orchestra and those who assist in entertaining, and a supply of chairs 
for seating an audience. The gymnastic instructor is a lady, and dancing 
‘is among the branches taught. Every Saturday evening there is a ‘‘social”’ 
in the gymnasium, when the male and female pupils engage in round 
dances, the school orchestra supplying the music. The Superintendent 1s 
of opinion that this exercise promotes grace of movement, and that the asso- 
ciation of the sexes under proper supervision is beneficial. 

There is no religious instruction in the Wisconsin school, the law of 
the State forbidding it. 

There are about seventy acres of land connected with the Institution, 
much of which is in pasture. A herd of cows is kept for the supply of 
milk for the pupils. There is a small green-aouse, and the grounds are 
ornamented with flower beds, but lack the spacious walks and abundant shade 
trees which are a feature of the Ontario school grounds. 

There is no street car service from the city, which is distant about two 
miles. 

About one hundred pupils are in attendance, the sexes being equally 
represented. Pupils are received between the ages of eight and twenty-one: 
a few are allowed to remain after passing twenty-one, but none are received 
over that age. None are admitted to learn tuning alone, nor to spend all 
their time in the industrial department. The tuning department is at pre- 
sent in the basement, but Superintendent Clark has advised the erection of 
a separate music building, with provision of a massage department and 
swimming tanks. 
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There is not much canvassing for pupils by the officers of the school. 
The law of the State requires the County School Inspectors to report all 
cases of blindness in the State, but this work is not thoroughly done. 

The chief design of the School being to give an English education to 
the blind children of the State, the literary work takes precedence over the 
musical and industrial. | 

There is a full graded Public School course, with Latin in addition. 
Each of the teachers has practically the same pupils throughout the day, 
instead of each taking some junior and some senior classes, as is the custom 
in the Ontario school. 

No pupils being received under the age of eight, there is very little 
Kindergarten work, the so-called Kindergarten class being small with large 
pupils. From the beginning the children are taught to read the New York 
point system, the embossed line being entirely omitted. The custom at 
Brantford is to teach the embossed letters first, and take the point later. 

More text books are used in the Wisconsin school than in the Ontario 
school; less dictation. 

There are three classes in Domestic Science, with room and applances 
to accommodate all the female pupils, whether partially or wholly blind. 
This department has a special teacher and is regarded as particularly useful. 

One teacher has charge of the sewing and knitting classes, for which 
only one room is provided. The little boys, as well as the girls, are taught 
to knit and sew. The first sewing is done on canvas, the work correspond- 
ing to that done in our Kindergarten. Singer sewing machines are used. 

In the workshop, adjacent to the main building, two ground-floor rooms 
are devoted to sloyd. One room, 20 feet by 20 feet, contains eight small 
carpenters’ benches, provided with vise, saw, plane, hammer, chisel, etc., 
and with these tools totally blind boys produce neat inlaid work, towel racks, 
seats, benches and quite a variety of articles in wooden-ware. In the other 
room material and finished work are stored, and there is a turning lathe. 
No accidents to the pupils have ever occurred in this sloyd room, the blind 
pupils being more careful of their fingers than seeing children similarly 
employed. There are four classes in sloyd, and the sloyd teacher also has 
two classes in the literary department. 


The training in sloyd is excellent to produce an all-round handy man, 
and is particularly useful for those who will some time try to repair pianos. 
Such a room and teacher could be added with advantage to the equipment 
of the Ontario school. | 

Rag-carpet weaving is taught in an adjoining room, the teacher stating 
that there has been a recent revival of demand for these goods, especially 
for rugs. A hand-loom costs forty dollars; those with fly-shuttles are dearer. 


In the willow room is another teacher, who reported that he had ten 
or twelve pupils, though only one was actually at work at the moment of 
my visit. The products are dolls’ buggies and large and small baskets, some 
of the latter being ornamented with plaited straw in colors. There was 
quite a stock of baskets on hand. 

In one of the rooms is machinery for making brooms, but it is not used_ 
mm account of the alleged impossibility of competing with convict labor. 


An upper room in the workshop is used for teaching piano by a blind © 
male) teacher, who also trains the orchestra composed of fifteen instruments. 
ix of the young musicians are Germans from Milwaukee. Admission to 
tembership in the orchestra is regarded as a promotion, and there is great 
izalry among the rupils for that honor, but ¢ could not learn that ability 
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o play a portable instrument was looked upon as a likely means of earning 
, living. . 

Three literary societies are maintained, whose members give occasional 
ntertainments to the other pupils. 

In a small printing office, “manned’’ by a young lady, is a proof press 

ind a fount of New York point print type, which must be very: convenient 
vhen there is occasion to use many copies of a piece of music, a hymn, ete. 
[he type is in execllent condition, though it has been so long in use that 
te oldest inhabitant could not tell me where it was obtained. After my 
‘eturn home, I made exhaustive inquiries, both through the Toronto Type 
Foundry and by letters to heads of Blind Institutions and type founders in 
he United States, but I had not succeeded in locating the matrices used in 
casting this type until August when I found them im Boston. 
: Mrs. Clark actively assists her husband in the management of the In- 
stitution, and I came away feeling under deep obligation to them both, as 
well as to their staff of teachers and officers, whom I have to thank for most 
courteous treatment and every assistance which it was in their power to 
bestow. 


Tur MicHIGAN SCHOOL. 


| On Wednesday, April 10th, I visited the Michigan State School for the 
Blind at Lansing, Mr. C. H. Holmes Superintendent. The teaching staff 
is composed almost entirely of ladies. The buildings, located some distance 
from the city, can be reached by trolley, and the grounds, covering forty- 
five acres, are well laid out and cared for. There is a commodious Hospital 
in a separate building, and a fine workshop. The pupils number 112, and 
the teachers 16. No pupils over twenty-one years of age are received. 

i With the kitchens, store-rooms, Domestic Science room, hammock 
room, and even the Kindergarten class, in the basement, it is possible to 
have single-pupil dormitories on the floors above, as well as so many play- 
rooms, sitting-rooms and study-rooms that there is no necessity to use the 
class-rooms for anything but their legitimate purpose. 

There were fifteen children in the Kindergarten, ranging in age from 
six to ten years. Their hand-work is beads and raffia. As in the Wisconsin 
School, instruction in line-letter reading is omitted. The point system is 
taught from the first, but at Lansing the Braille is used instead of the New 
York point. 

The classes are small. In teaching reading the teacher holds a_ book 
printed in ink, and so avoids the eye-strain of following the raised letter 
on a surface of the same color. In one of the classes the alternate reading 
was excellent. 

The pupils begin to write when they begin to read, but they are taught 
only point and type-writing. The use of the grooved ecard and pencil writ- 
ing in ordinary italic script is unknown at both the Janesville and the 
Lansing schools. The ex-pupil who wishes to send a letter when he has no 
type-writer, or who wishes to write to a person not acquainted with point 
print, would be at a loss. It seems to me that the ability to write legibly 
with a pencil is of more practical value to a blind person than the ability 
to use a type-writer. 

For point writing at all the institutions I visited, the pupils use what 
we call the pocket-guide. They have no desk “slate’’ with brass euide, such 
as is made by the Engineer and Carpenter of the Ontario Institution, and 
one gentleman who had seen the Brantford “slate’’ suggested that there 
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would be a large sale for these “‘slates’’ in the United States at a high price. 
There is so much hand-work in the manufacture that the pice would 1) 
to be high to leave a profit. | 

Nor have they any dissected maps in those institutions, uch as are made 
and used at Brantford. I saw a class in Geography endeavoring to get an 
idea of the capes and islands of the Mediterranean Sea from a circular) 
wooden map of the Kastern Hemisphere. The teacher had heard of dissected 
maps, but had formed a poor opinion of them. i 

A class of five in Literature (four girls and one boy) discussed Long- 
fellow’s ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’’ very intelligently. The Latin class was 
composed of four girls, reading extracts from Caesar, and using the con- 
tinental pronunciation. The corresponding classes at Brantford contain 19 
and 13 pupils respectively. | 

As at Janesville, no pupils are received at the Lansing school for piano- 
tuning or iTS ee eS work exclusively. The age limits for admission are 
d 
| 


seven to nineteen years. 

The Domestic Science room will accommodate sixteen pupils at a time, 
and the Matron testifies that the results of this branch of instruction are 
excellent. 

There is shelving for books in each class-room, instead of a large central 
library. 

Dancing is not taught nor engaged in. 

There are fifty pupils in music and, besides the piano, instruction is 
given on portable instruments, including ‘the violin. | 

There is a stereotyping plant, where brass sheets are prepared and music 
is printed. Some of the sheet music is disposed of to other institutions. | 

The boys and girls occupy the same dining-room, but sit at separate 
tables. Before the meal, the pupils sing “Be present at our Table, Lord.”’ 

Some trouble had been experienced with children who had acquired 
awkward motions of the head and hands, but no effective remedy had been 
discovered. 

STaFF NOTATION. | 

I found at Lansing an excellent contrivance for teaching staff notatidll 
to the blind, a correct idea of which is particularly necessary for blind 
musicians Ans undertake to teach seeing pupils. It consists of hardwood 
tables twelve feet long by two feet wide, with two rows of grooves, five m 
each row, on a scale of one inch between grooves, representing the lines; 
hundreds of small gimlet holes are bored into the plank at regular intervals: 
the notes, sharps, flats and other signs are represented by movable castings 
of an alloy of aluminum, with two brass nails in each casting which will fit 
into two of the gimlet holes. With this apparatus any piece of music can 
be “set up,’’ using the sheet printed in ink as “‘copy,’’ and the blind pupil 
can study the arrangement by touch at leisure, until he knows just how the 
piece looks to the seeing person. It is the invention of Miss Grace Brown. 
teacher in the Lansing School for the Blind, who made and controls th 
patterns. ; 

A compulsory education law, applicable to the blind, has been enacted 
in Michigan, but the Superintendent of the Lansing school estimates that 
70 per cent. of those in the State legally eligible for admission are not in 
the school. It is the duty of the assessors to report all cases, but their re- 
turns are not complete, the common idea being that none should be reported 
except the totally blind. 
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The industrial training at the Lansing school includes piano-tuning, 
yammock-making (for boys only), broom and brush-making. I saw no 
yupils at work at the hour of my visit to the broom department, but there 
were brooms and whisks in all stages of manufacture, and I was informed 
-hat 28 pupils were engaged in this work at periods when they had no literary 
slasses, and also for 34 hours on Saturdays. There are five machines for 
winding brooms and five for sewing. Tuning is taught in a room over the 
broom shop, and hammock-making in the basement of the main building; 
the tuning pupils find employment either in piano factories or at custom 
work. 

I have to thank Superintendent Holmes and his staff not only for 
courtesies during my visit, but also for information given me by letter after 
my return home. 


. Wisconsin Worxsuors For ApuLtt Buinn. 


| I visited the Wisconsin Workshop for the Adult Blind on Tuesday, 
April 9th, and was courteously received by the Superintendent, Mr. Oscar 
me ormann. The workshop is located at 1823 Vliet street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., in a rented building, and two small houses in the rear have also been 
rented for the storage of goods and materials. Mr. Kuestermann had an 
option on a good building, large enough for all purposes, which he hoped 
the Legislature would consent to purchase. 
} The present shop is 70 feet by 20 feet in size, and 28 men are employed 
at piece work, ten hours per day. It is estimated that there are more than 
100 blind adults in Wisconsin able to learn a trade and work steadily, but 
even after their whereabouts are ascertained, there are difficulties in the 
way of getting them into the shop. Men who have peddled, or begged on 
the street, will not stay in a shop, particularly in the summer. Some who 
lived in distant parts of the State lacked the money to travel to Milwaukee, 
but the Legislature now grants a sum, not to exceed $75.00 in any case, to 
bring the blind man to Milwaukee and pay his board until he can earn 
enough for the latter purpose. There is no boarding house in connection 
with the Institution, and Mr. Kuestermann does not want one, his theory 
being that the various classes of men employed in the shop find their natural 
‘environment and are happier there than they would be elsewhere. 
Besides the Superintendent, there are three sighted teachers, or fore- 
men, who are responsible for the quality of the goods made. Only perfect 
goods are sold, and there is no effort to work them off as products of blind 
industry. The teachers sort and point all the willow, thus avoiding the 
mistake of having rods of different sizes in the same basket. Mr. Kuester- 
mann does not believe in blind teachers for the blind, as sight is required 
to finish and perfect many kinds of work, and the division of labor between 
the sighted and the blind is advantageous to the latter. Thus when a score 
of men are making baskets it pays to have one man put on the handles. 
There was a large variety of baskets in stock at.the time of my visit, 
but Mr. Kuestermann said he was in arrears with his orders. The work- 
men use strong, revolving models, braced with iron, and as they are all on 
piece work, they work very rapidly and steadilv. It has been found 1im- 
possible to compete with Europe in cane or split-willow goods, even with 
the protection of a customs duty of 42 per cent.. so the Milwaukee shop 
confines its labors to baskets made of one-year-old willow. Some of the 
material is imported, the supply grown in the United States not being suffi- 
cient for the demand, but arrangements are being made to have willow 
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grown ou the farms connected with the several State institutions, and to haye 
it peeled by the insane and feeble-minded, thus reducing the cost and at the 
same time benefiting the defectives by giving them something to do. Under} 
the existing system, any reduction in the cost of material increases the earn-| 
ings of the blind operatives. | 

Wooden bottoms are used for the baskets made at Milwaukee; these are 
bought ready shaped, but there is a boring machine in the shop run by an! 
electric motor. 

The new hands are first set to work making dolls’ buggies, and as they) 
become expert they are put at any class of basket for which an order can he 
obtained. They dislike to be transferred from a line of goods to which they 
are accustomed, but often, by the time an order for fifty or one hundred 
dozens is filled, they have become skilful, are making good wages, and are) 
more reluctant to leave that job than they were to begin it. The aim 1s to! 
keep them steadily employed, even with some variation in their earnings. 

Mr. Kuestermann considers these men much better off working im aj 
factory under sighted supervision than they could be trying to manufacture! 
similar goods in their own homes. The quality of the factory goods 1s 
better, and the workman has no trouble about buying the material or selling 
the product. The trade must be worked up on business methods, with illus-) 
trated catalogues and a mail-order system. The departmental stores are 
large customers of the Milwaukee factory. 

The blind workmen get as wages the difference between the cost of the 
material and the price received for the product; the State supphes the room, 
fuel, tools, and superintendence and instruction. The wages range from 
two dollars to twelve dollars per week, and the cost to the State is inside 
of $5,000.00 per year. 

Mr. Kuestermann does not think well of broom-making as a trade for 
the blind. He tried mattresses and list shoes at first but abandoned them. 

He finds an unlimited market for willow goods in the United States, 
sells some of the goods a long distance from the place of production, and is 
very firm in the opinion that a factory for blind adults should not only b 
under separate management from a school for blind youth, but that the two 
should not be in the same city. 


Micnigan EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


I visited this Institution on Thursady, April llth. The buildings are 
situated on the north side of Houghton Avenue, between Hanchett and 
Benjamin streets, West Saginaw, Michigan, and consist of the Administra- 
tion building, factory, men’s dormitory, women’s dormitory and_ stables, 
representing an investment of $80,000.00. Another building is needed for 
the storage of material and brooms. | 

The Superintendent, Mr. J. P. Hamilton, is himself a blind man, and 
most of his assistants are also blind. In his report to the Board of Trustees 
Mr. Hamilton says that the selection of a capable and reliable corps of help- 
ers was no small task, as a small percentage of sighted persons are fitted for 
caring for the blind. ‘In many cases much outside. influence was brought 
to bear to secure places for persons utterly unqualified to take positions i 
such an Institution as this. Believing that the success of any State Institu 
tion depends very largely on the kind of help employed, I used my mos 
careful judgment in all cases and -—— -—W— I wish to express to you my 
profound gratitude for the hberal and business-like way in which your bod 
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jas persistently refused to allow outside influence to be brought to bear on 
illing the inferior offices here. It is absolutely essential that a superintendent 
nd his assistants work in complete unison to get the best results, and in 
svery instance have you kept this in mind.”’ 
| Mr. Hamilton gives his reasons for deciding that “for a large number 
of blind people regularly engaged as well as being taught, the broom trade 
was the most practical. ‘he demand for brooms is almost unlimited and 
there is almost nothing about the trade from the preparation of the corn to 
the bunching of the finished brooms which blind people cannot do unassisted. 
Besides the broom trade, hammock-making, chair-caning and cobbling have 
been introduced. On account of the increasing popularity of machine-made 
hammocks there is a very limited market for those made by hand, and the 
trade is not a paying one. Up to the present time chair-caning is the best 
thing we have been able to find for the women. Though not paying large 
wages, it furnishes them employment in their own homes and is clean, light 
work which they can do well. In addition to this, the women learn fancy 
work of many kinds, including knitting, crocheting, sewing and raffia work. 
For men, cobbling is one of the most practical trades we have founds ee 
blind person with good mechanical ability can learn to repair shoes and can 
work fast enough to compete with sighted workmen. Work is always 
brought and called for. Very few blind people, becoming blind in later 
life, are able to master the art of tuning a piano well, and at the same time 
the necessary mechanical skill to enable them successfully to repair and 
regulate pianos.’’ 
Mr. Hamilton defends the Saginaw system of rooming and boarding the 
workmen and apprentices, which, he says, has been severely criticized by 
some workers for the blind, more especially those from the east. “Blind 
people necessarily earn small wages, and the theory that they should live 
outside such institutions as this, on account of the good they get from con- 
tact with the outside world, results in their living under saloons, over 
saloons, in garrets and cellars and basements, and anywhere they can get 
} in cheap.”’ On the plan contemplated by the establishing Act the Institu- 
tion “can never become self-supporting, or nearly so. Board, lodging and 
instruction are furnished free to apprentices and as they always form a 
large percentage of the total number enrolled, the State will always have 
a considerable amount to pay in order to maintain those learning. As a 
pure matter of dollars and cents, the blind who need help, like any other 
class needing help, could doubtless be taken care of more cheaply in poor- 
houses or in other places where no attention is given to teaching trades. 
But, if we take into consideration the renewed hope, the regained useful- 
ness, and the brightened lives made possible by such institutions as these, 
they are doing their fair share of good in the world and are not expensive 
experiments, as some politicians have denominated them.”’ 

At the time of my visit there were in the Saginaw Institution 50 men 
and 20 women at work in the different departments, and more could be 
accommodated at very little additional expense. In the broom shop prac- 
tically all the men and half a dozen of the women were employed. A few 
of the workers have been transferred from the poor-houses, but most of them 
were found by means of circulars and by exhibitions of work done at the 
Detroit and Grand Rapids fairs. The visitors’ attendant is a former pupil 
of the Brantford Institution. 

There is one sighted man in the broom factory, whose duty it is to pack 
and ship the brooms, but the teachers of both the broom-making and the 
cobbling are blind. 


<> 
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Ex-pupils from the State School for the Blind, who have had previous | 
partial training in the trades, are not regarded as the best workmen in the 
broom factory, and Mr. Hamilton thinks it is well that the two establish-_ 
ments are in different cities. Blind men do effective work at sorting, wind 
ing and sewing, but it was remarked that they could not make brooms | 

; 


their own account with profit unless they received the retail price. 

The house in which the men live is provided with a smoking-room, and 
with conveniences for games, such as checkers and dominoes. Part of the 
women’s house is used as a work-room, where Mrs. Draper teaches ten women 
to cane chairs, orders enough to keep them busy being received from the 
citizens of Saginaw. The women are paid three dollars a week for their | 
work and charged two dollars for their board. Some of them sew and do. 
fancy work. One clever woman, totally blind, is an expert darner; she 
mends the men’s socks and underclothes. The men work by the piece and 
pay for their board as soon as they get on the pay-roll. | 

The dining-room for both sexes is in the basement of the Administration | 
building, but the men and women do not take their meals at the same hours, | 

There is a circulating library in care of Mr. Shotwell, a blind man, 
with books in line letter, Braille and New York point. The librarian gives 
lessons in reading, writing and type-writing to those who desire instruction. | 

The expenditures, which are under the management of the Superintend-— 
ent and the State Board of Control, amount to about $20,000.00 a year net. | 
So far as possible the materials and goods are bought within the State of | 
Michigan, but without regard to political patronage. | 

On leaving the Institution Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton very kindly took me | 
for a drive through the city and conducted me to the Manual Training De- 
partment of the Hast Saginaw High School, founded by Mr. Burt, a wealthy 
citizen. In this most complete establishment hundreds of boys and girls 
were busy at their work in iron, copper, clay and wood, and the products of | 
their skill and industry were displayed in great variety. Among the other 
departments are a well-equipped laundry, a gymnasium and a large swim- ) 
ming tank. Such a school would be creditable to a much larger city than — 
Saginaw. 


| 
i 


REMARKS. 


The grading of the pupils in a school for the blind, on the exact plan 
adopted in the Public Schools for the sighted, is beset with almost insuper-_ 
able difficulties. Pupils ranging in age from six to sixteen are received who 
have to begin to learn the alphabet, and some of these are ready for promo- 
tion much sooner than others. Some of all ages are intellectually defective 
or undeveloped—it requires time, acquaintance and experiment to know | 
which. Another drawback to regular promotion is that some parents take | 
or keep their children home for the most trifling reasons, thus causing them | 
to fall behind their fellows in the classes. The blind require much more | 
individual teaching than the sighted, especially in such subjects as writing 
and geography, hence the classes should be small. The Ontario Publie 
School Readers and other text-books are not published in tactile characters, 
therefore books for pupils’ use must be obtained from The American Print<) 
ing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. In the endeavor to use 
Ontario books as far as possible, as in Arithmetic, Spelling, Geography, 
History, etc., the teacher in our school dictates to the pupils, whereas in 
the United States schools each pupil is supplied with a text-book from which 
to study the lessons. The ground covered in the Ontario Institution for 
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the Blind is substantially the same as in the Ontario Public Schools, with 
the exception of the Art course, in which the blind can have no part. 

A fount of movable New York point type and a proof press, such as are 
used at the Janesville school, would be more useful to us than a stereotyp- 
ing outfit. 

I have ascertained the cost of an outfit, such as is used in the Michigan 
school, for teaching the staff notation to blind pupils in music, and expect 
to obtain one ere long. 

If we had more room, and a competent teacher for the purpose, I would 
recommend the formation of an orchestra, as a recreation for its members, 
and to give variety to our entertainments, though I cannot certify that 
ability to play on a portable instrument would be useful to help a blind man 
earn a living. 

With better accommodation, and a teacher not otherwise fully employed, 
the enlargement of our Domestic Science class, to include all the female 
pupils over twelve years of age, would be advisable. The comfort and use- 
fulness of the girls on their return to their homes would thus be sensibly 
increased. 

An outfit and teacher for sloyd for the boys would also be very useful. 
Sloyd is a Swedish word (slojd) descriptive of the system of manual training 
which originated in Finland. It is not confined to wood-working, as 1s 
frequently supposed (though this is the branch most commonly taught), but 


7 


is work with the hands and with simple tools. The system is adapted to 
the needs of different grades of the elementary schools, and is designed to 


] 


develop the pupils mentally and physically. Its aim 1s, therefore, not 


: 
j 


special technical training, but general development and the laying of a 


foundation for future industrial growth. The sloyd class is doing very 
satisfactory work at the Wisconsin school, and its usefulness as a preparation 
for piano repairing, basket or broom-making, or any occupation of a mechan- 


teal character is obvious. 


With regard to work for adults, I was most favorably impressed with 


the experiment being made at Milwaukee, where the manufacture of willow- 
“ware on piece wages is carried on, the workmen finding their own boarding 


places. Sighted superintendence and instruction are desirable. 


Boston ConvENTION oF WoRKERS FOR THE BLIND. 


On the invitation of Charles F. F. Campbell, Superintendent of the 
Industrial Department, Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, and with 
your permission, I attended the Boston Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind, held at the Kindergarten for the Blind, 
Jamaica Plain, during the last week in August, 1907. At every session of 
the Convention, which lasted four days, there was a large attendance of 
“workers,’”? both blind and sighted, most of whom took part in the discus- 
sions. Rev. Charles H. Jones, Ex-Superintendent of the Connecticut In- 
stitute for the Blind, presided at the first session on August 27th. After 
prayer, he called upon General Francis H. Appleton, President of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind; Miss Helen 
Keller, representing the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, and Wul- 
liam P. Fowler, Vice-President of the Massachusetts Association for Pro- 
moting the Interests of the Blind, to deliver addresses of welcome. 

General Appleton, after courteous words of welcome to Boston, remarked 
th'iat the Perkins Institution, although among the oldest in the country, was 
always sceking methods of improvement, and he made a graceful reference 
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to the recent transference of Superintendent Allen from the Pennsylvania 


| 


to the Massachusetts Institution. 

Mr. Fowler said the great aim of the Association which he represented 
was to interest the people in the condition and needs of the adult blind, and 
to promote industrial education. ne 

Miss Helen Keller spoke at some length, her sentences being repeated 
to the audience by Mr. Macy, as some of the words were indistinctly uttered. 
She said in part :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—In behalf of the Massachusetts Commission 


for the Blind, I welcome to Boston this Association of workers for the sight- 


less. The purpose of our Convention, which represents every movement to 
better the condition of the blind, is to secure co-operation between the institu- 
tions and societies which are concerned in our problem. I know that good 
will come of our taking counsel together. I feel that we have the fair- 
mindedness to look at facts squarely, and the courage to set out hopefully 
on the long road which stretches before us. 

“Our problem is complicated, and has more sides than isolated effort, 


however zealous, can compass. We must see to it that in the diversity of | 


interests one class of the blind is not overlooked for the sake of another, or 
any part of the work undervalued. The workshop, the library of embossed 
books, the home for the aged blind, the nursery, the kindergarten and the 
school are seen to be parts of a system with one end in view. I rejoice that 


there is assembled here a company of men and women determined to take | 
to heart all the needs of all the blind, and in the name of the blind, and of | 


the State whose Commission I represent, I bid you welcome. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
' 


‘““We have been forced to realize the shortcomings of our system, or lack 


of system, wherein faithful workers go in opposite directions, each hugging 


a private book of embossed type, or the plans of an institution which is to. 
be the best and only seat of salvation for the blind. Let us draw our forces | 


together. However we differ in the details of our work, let us unite in the 


conviction that the essential thing is to give the blind something they can | 
do with brain and hand. The higher education, in which some of us are_ 
particularly interested, depends largely on early training in childhood, on— 


] 


| 


healthy surroundings at school, on physical happiness, abundant play and | 


outdoor exercise. 


“Beside the blind, for whom existing institutions are intended to pro- | 


vide, there is a numerous class of active, useful men and women who lose. 
their sight in mature years. Those who are in the dark from childhood are. 
hard pressed by obstacles. But the man suddenly stricken blind is another | 


Samson, bound, captive, helpless, until we unloose his chains. 


“This Association may become an organized power which will carry 


knowledge of the needs of the blind to every corner of the country. It may 


bring about co-operation and good-will between schools, associations and all” 


sincere workers for the sightless. It may start or stimulate efficient work in- 


States which are yet in original darkness. Blindness must always remain 
an evil, whatever we do to make it bearable. We must strike at the root of 
blindness and labor to diminish and prevent it. 

“The problem of prevention should be dealt with frankly. Physicians, 
as we are glad to see they are doing, should take pains to disseminate know- 
ledge needful for a clear understanding of the causes of blindness. 

“The time for hinting at unpleasant truths is past. Let us insist that 
the States put into pratice every known and approved method of prevention, 
and that physicians and teachers open the doors of knowledge wide for the 
people to enter in. The facts are not agreeable reading, often they are 
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revolting. But it is better that our sensibilities should be shocked than that 
we should be ignorant of facts upon which rest sight, hearing, intelligence, 
morals and the life of the children of men. Let us do our best to rend the 
thick curtain with which society is hiding its eyes from unpleasant but need- 
fal truth. 

“No organization is doing its duty that only bestows charity and does 
not also communicate the knowledge which saves and blesses. We read that 
in one year Indiana has appropriated over one million dollars to aid and 
increase institutions for the blind, the deaf, the insane, the feeble-minded, 
the epileptical. Surely the time has come for us to ask plain questions and 
to receive plain answers. While we do our part to alleviate present disease, 
let us press forward in the scientific study which shall reveal our bodies as 
sacred temples of the soul. When the promises of the future are fulfilled 
and we rightly understand our bodies and our responsibilities toward un- 
born generations, the institutions for defectives, which are now our pride, 
will become terrible monuments to our ignorance and the needless misery 
that we once endured.”’ 

The general subject for the forenoon discussion was ‘Preparation for 
Graduate Life.’ Dr. C. F. Fraser, Superintendent of the School for the 
Blind, Halifax, Nova Scotia (himself blind), read a paper on “Graduates 
of Schools for the Blind and their Needs.’’ The following sentences are 
extracted: —‘“‘In considering the needs of our graduates, a few preliminary 
remarks as to the training given in schools for the blind may not be out of 
place. The officers and teachers in schools for the blind should be enthusiasts 
in their particular line of work. They should endeavor to impress upon 
their pupils a strong spirit of self-reliance, and faith in the idea that the 
world has work for them to do. The mental, moral and physical training 
given in many schools for the blind 1s admirable, but in some schools it fails, 
in that it is not specific and definite. Kach pupil requires special study 
upon the part of Superintendent and teachers. The weak places in his 
character or physique must be strengthened, his manners and habits duly 
considered, his mental aptitude fully gauged, and his training such as to 
insure a practical knowledge of at least one occupation which has a com- 
mercial value in the world. 

“The choice of a locality in which to settle is of the utmost importance 
to a graduate of a school for the blind. ‘Those who are blind are, as a rule, 
more successful in communities where they can become well known. Popul- 
ous cities and sparsely settled country districts offer few opportunities of 
employment to the graduate of average ability. The choice of a locality 
should generally be made in the smaller cities, towns and villages. 

“A blind person cannot make a successful start in life without money 
in his pocket. I established a modest loan and aid fund of $1,000 to assist 
eraduates in good standing. The advantage of such a fund has, year by 
year, become more apparent to me, and although the individual loans were 
not large I believe that many of our graduates would have failed to succeed 
had it not been possible to place within their reach the necessary financial 
assistance.” 

Dr. Fraser remarked that one might have a good literary education and 
still not know anything which would assist in obtaining bread and butter. 
The ability to play the piano was secondary in importance to the ability to 
teach the piano. He spoke of the qualifications necessary to success in piano 
tuning and those needed for commercial work. 

“To sum up:—Our graduates need specific training, they need to select 
with care the locality in which to reside, they need to have money in their 
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pockets, they need to be properly introduced, and they need to identify them- 
selves with local organizations. These needs being met, we should have 
no fear as to their success, provided their industry and the quality of their 
work merit the support and encouragement of their fellow citizens.”’ 

A paper on “A Business Course an Essential Part of the Curriculum of 
Schools for the Blind,’’ prepared by Albert G. Cowgill, of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, was read by Superintendent KE, 
Kk. Allen, of the Perkins Institution. It embodied suggestions as to the 
fundamental importance of education from the standpoint of the economic 
relations involved. In teaching business to a class, Mr. Cowgill reviews the 
arithmetic work, teachas book-keeping, political economy, commercial 
geography and practical business, including salesmanship. He heartily | 
approved of keeping in touch with graduates, as is done by the visitations | 
of Liborio Delfino, the Field Officer of the Pennsylvania Institution. | 

The discussion on these papers was opened by Miss Christine LaBarra- | 
que, of California, a blind lady who was born in France, but came to the 
United States in childhood and entered the California School for the Blind. _ 
After graduating she took the regular academic course at the University of 
California, and later studied at the Hastings Law School, teaching languages | 
in the public night schools of San Francisco at the same time. Miss La- 
Barraque is the first and only blind woman who has ever been admitted to 
the American bar. She took a thorough musical course at the New Kngland 
Conservatory of Music, and spent a winter in Florence studying with Senors— 
Vannuccini and Panzani. She speaks with fluency English, French, Spanish 
and Italian. Her address to the Convention was brief but appropriate. | 

Dr. Allen, of Massachusetts, told about the method he had adopted in 
the Pennsylvania School of paying pupils for caning chairs, and having 
part of the money deposited in a bank to be withdrawn when the pupil 
leaves the school. 

John B. Bledsoe, Superintendent of the Maryland School, described 
his method of paying pupils, which differed from the one followed by, Mr. 
Allen. 

O. H. Burritt, formerly of the Batavia, N.Y.., School, but now of Over- 
brook, Pa., spoke of teaching the pupils to grapple with the problems of 
hfe, to do something in vacations to earn money, etc. He told of the plac- 
ing of graduate piano tuners in situations. 

Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal Normal College for the Blind, London, 
England, who lost his sight at the age of four years, said that he was always 
on the lookout for chances to place his blind organists and tuners, and when 
he heard of an opening he went for it. ee | 

I had been appointed, with two others besides those named above, to 
take part in this discussion, but as the hour of adjournment was approach- 
ing when I was called upon, I spoke rapidly and briefly on only a few of the 
topics that had been mentioned. I referred to the necessity of care in the 
selection of the pupils who should be taught piano tuning, as men of slovenly 
appearance, bad manners or lazy habits could not obtain or retain employ- 
ment. When the Ontario Institution had a young man properly trained as. 
a tuner, an effort was made to get him a place in a piano factory, not only 
because blind men were better adapted for factory work than for custom 
work, but because after all their experience with old pianos in the school 
they needed practice on new pianos. I added that the placing of competent 
tuners gave me little trouble in these prosperous times, when thousands of 
pianos were being made and sold every year; nor did I have to worry about 
the pay they got. I could name many tuners—-graduates of the Institu-- 
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tion—who were receiving high wages; many of them heads of families and 
property owners. But I wanted to find out, if possible, how to profitably 
employ the young men who could by no method known to me be trained for 
musicians, teachers or tuners. We had to take some children from the very 
borderland of imbecihty, and give them a fair and sometimes prolonged 
test to ascertain if the state in which we found them was the result of mental! 
deficiency or of parental neglect; these, and others a grade above them in- 
tellectually, would never become tuners or teachers if they had their sight, 
yet they must eat as regularly and as much as those who could earn high 
wages. Add to these the many blind who lost their sight in adult life by 
accident or otherwise, and there confronted us a far more difficult problem 
than was involved in locating tuners. The sighted man of sub-ordinary 
mental capacity could always fall back on unskilled labor, but the blind 
man could not wield the pick or shovel. I mentioned my visits to the work- 
shops for blind adults in Milwaukee and Saginaw, and said that | was 
anxious to see similar shops established in Ontario. I approved of the idea 
of keeping in touch with the ex-pupils of schools for the blind, and described 
the means I had taken to locate and hear from those who had left the O. I. B., 
‘sending them reports and marked newspapers, answering all their letters 
promptly and getting them on the circulating library list. Alluding to the 
recommendations of former speakers that pupils should be taught self-re- 
liance, I suggested that there was a happy mean between the extremes of 
conceit and humility, and I thought it better for the pupil to leave the school 
with a correct conception of the difficulties to be confronted than to live in 
a fool’s paradise during the years at school and encounter bitter disappoint- 
Pent in the world of labor and business. . I argued that pencil writing 
should be taught as well as point and typewriting, and the blind men and 
women in the audience showed their warm approval of that contention. 

After luncheon the members of the Convention went by street cars to 
visit the salesrooms of the Perkins Institution and the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind, at 383 Boylston street, where mattresses, curtains, 
rugs, etc., are exposed for sale; also the office of the State Commission for 
the Blind in the Ford Building, near the State House. Then all repaired 
to a reception given by Miss Annette P. Rogers and Miss Annie E. Fisher 
at Miss Rogers’ home, No. 5 Joy street, in honor of Superintendent Edward 
FE. Allen and Mrs. Allen, who had lately come to the Perkins Institution. 
This afforded a fine opportunity to become acquainted with the members of 
the Convention and to talk over the topics of the forenoon session. 

At the evening session, Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, presiding, the subject for discus- 
sion was “Prevention and Reduction of Blindness.”’ 

Dr. F. Park Lewis, of Buffalo, Chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind, gave an address and read a paper on “Prevention ot 
Unnecessary Blindness a Public Duty,’’ saying in part :— 

“There is no doubt whatever that from thirty to forty per cent. of those 
who are blind need never have become so had proper measures been taken 
at the right time to prevent this affliction. 

“With much of the unnecessary blindness we may not here concern our- 
selves, but when young infants, who come into the world normal in every 
particular, have their eyes destroyed as the result of an avoidable infection, 
the failure to use the simple measures that will prevent it and to warn those 
who should know what to do, but fail to do it, becomes a crime, for which 
you and I are responsible. Ophthalmia neonatorum or inflammation of the 
eyes of new-born babies is one of the commonest and at the same time one of 
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the most dangerous maladies of the eyes to which the child is subject. It 
is not confined to the tenement house district, 1t may occur in any class of 
society. Twenty-four years ago, Professor Crede, of Leipsic, made a great. 
discovery for which some day the whole world will unite in doing honor 
to his memory. At that time he made the announcement that by allowing 
a small drop of a two per cent. solution of nitrate of silver to drop from the 
end of a tiny glass rod upon the eye-ball of a new-born child, the microbes 
of infection were destroyed and the eye itself was uninjured. If this great 
discovery of Crede’s were uniformly employed, the chief cause of blindness 
throughout the civilized world would be abolished. 

“Many babies have had their light extinguished forever because of the 
carelessness or neglect of someone who should have known, but did not, 
and should have cared enough, but did not, to put one drop of the simple, 
but necessary, prophylactic in the eyes of the child in time to save him from 
such a fate. About one-quarter of the children in all of the schools for the 
blind have lost their sight from this cause. 

“The plan to which the American Medical Association has given its” 
approval provides for a perfectly organized movement covering the whole 
United States from Maine to Alaska and from Canada to the Gulf. Tt 
includes the appointment of committees from each State Medical Society, 
and through these from every county society in America, these to follow a 
definite plan of campaign which shall be given with the authority and 
approval of the National Ophthalmological and Obstetrical Associations.” 

Dr. Lewis spoke of the general employment of midwives by the foreign 
population in the large cities, many of whom were too ignorant to apply the. 
proper measures for the prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum, and even 
when a physician was called he was sometimes in too much of a hurry to 
look after the infant’s eyes. : 

The paper was discussed by several Boston physicians. When an in- 
vitation was given for general discussion, I stated that I had noticed in 
several of the reports of English and German institutions for the blind a. 
page of directions for preventing ophthalmia neonatorum, and in view of 
the ignorance of midwives and the neglect of physicians described by Dr. 
Lewis, I would suggest that a brief statement of preventive measures, 
approved by the medical profession in America, should be printed in the 
annual reports of all the American schools, and steps taken to have the same 
copied by the newspapers, so that the warning of danger would be conveyed 
to fathers and mothers as well as to doctors and midwives. The following 
is a sample of the directions I had in mind when speaking : — 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 
(from the Report of the Royal Glasgow Asylum for the Blind.) 


The Managers being painfully impressed with the fact that loss of sight | 
might have been prevented in the case of many of the persons who come be-_ 
fore them for admission, are anxious to make the fact known as widely as 
possible that one of the most common causes of blindness is infantile inflam-— 
mation of the eye; and the majority of the cases are due to contagious dis- 
charges getting into the eyes during or soon after birth, but if dealt with at_ 
once tae sad results of blindness may be prevented. 

The essential precautions are :— 


1. Immediately after the birth of the baby, and before anything else is 
done, wipe the eyelids and all parts surrounding the eyes with a soft, dry | 
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linen rag; soon afterwards wash these parts with tepid water before any 
other part is touched. 

2. Avoid exposing the baby to cold air; do not take it into the open air 
‘*n cold weather; dress the infant warmly and cover its head, because cold 
is also one of the causes of this eye-disease. 

When the disease appears it is easily and at once recognized by the red- 
ness, swelling and heat of the eyelids, and by the discharge of yellowish- 
white matter from the eye. Immediately on the appearance of these signs 
seek the advice of a medical man; but in the meantime proceed at once to 
keep the eyes as clean as possible by very frequently cleansing away the 
discharge. It is the discharge that does the mischief. 

The cleansing of the eye is best done in this way :— 

1. Separate the eyelids with the finger and thumb, and wash out the 
matter by allowing a gentle stream of lukewarm water to run between them 
from a piece of rag or cotton-wool held two or three inches above the eye. 

2 Then move the eyelids up and down and from side to side in a gentle 
rubbing way, to bring out the matter from below them; then wipe it or 
wash it off in the same manner. This cleansing will take three or four 
minutes, and it is to be repeated regularly every half-hour at first, and later, 
if there is less discharge, every hour. 

3. The saving of the sight depends entirely on the greatest care and 
attention to cleanliness. Small pieces of clean rag ‘are better than a sponge, 
as each rag is to be used only once, and then burned immediately; sponges 
should never be used, except they are burnt after each washing. 

4. A little washed lard should be smeared along the edges of the eye- 
‘lids occasionally, to prevent them from sticking. 

Special Warning.—Of all the mistaken practices which ignorance is apt 
to resort to, none is more ruinous than the use of poultices. Let them be 
dreaded and shunned as the destroyers of a new-born baby’s sight. Tea 
leaves and sugar-of-lead lotions are equally conducive to terrible mischief, 
stopping the way as they do to the only right and proper course to be taken. 

Dr. Anna G. Richardson read a paper on ‘Advantages of After-Care 
and Social Service Work for Patients from Hospitals for the Treatment 
of Diseases of the Eye.’’ 

William P. Fowler, Vice-President of the Massachusetts Association, 
being called upon, explained that the Society of Workers for the Blind had 
started on two separate lines, one in the interests of the adult blind, and one 
for the technical and industrial education of those who would otherwise 
burden the State. 

At the Wednesday morning session, Dr. E. E. Allen presiding, the topic 
was, “Organized Work for the Bitndse ; 

Dr. F. Park Lewis, Chairman of the New York Commission for the 
Blind, said that when he began to take special interest in the blind, four- 
teen years ago, he noticed that adults had encroached upon the schools de- 
signed for blind children; fully one-quarter of the “nupils’”? in attendance 
were over twenty-one years of age, and some of these were quite unfit to 
associate with children. . Others, though within the school age, were 
defective in intellect. Pains have been taken to exclude these two classes 
as far as possible. Then the State must make other provision for blind 
adults. The first thing was to find out how many blind there were in the 
State, who they were, what they. did or could do, whether they wanted to 
work, etc. A Commission was appointed in 1903 to collect the informa- 
tion and report. About the same time the Massachusetts Commission was 
appointed and the two compared notes and worked on similar liness => a0 
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1906 a second New York Commission was appointed and $5,000.00 was 
appropriated to take a census of the blind of the State, with such particulars | 
as could be obtained. The New York Association for the Blind had done 
much of the work and had given great aid to the Commission, much of the ; 
statistical work having been performed by Miss Edith Holt. A permanent | 
Commission was required in every State, (1) to find the young blind, (2) to. 
find the adult blind, (3) to put each class in its proper place, (4) to take 
proper care of them afterwards. | 3 

Superintendent O. H. Burritt, Secretary of the New York Commission, 
said that 5,800 blind persons had been located in New York State and the 
records of 5,310 had been tabulated. It had been found necessary to call 
at ten places to locate six blind persons. The Commission had concluded 
that provision should be made for the prevention of blindness and for the | 
betterment of the condition of the several classes of blind, who might be ) 
thus divided:—(a) Those from infancy to the fifth year; (b) Those of school | 
age; (c) Those from 21 to 50 (working age), and (d) Those over 50. Mr. | 
Burritt exhibited some of the sheets of figures, which had been prepared 
with immense labor by the Misses Holt. No provision had been made for | 
infants under eight years of age, except the Sunshine Home in New York, | 
which cares for 18 children. The State school at Batavia was overcrowded. 
Kindergartens were needed to prepare little ones for the schools. He could | 
suggest many improvements for the schools, such as a swimming tank in | 
connection with the Batavia school gymnasium. There was need of a | 
higher educational standard; the work of the blind needed to be better than ) 
that of the seeing. The mentally weak should be separated from the nor- : 
mal children. He favored early enrollment in the schools, which could | 
be secured by the co-operation of the home teachers and the field officers, 
but not by a compulsory law. Forty-five per cent. of the blind were between 
the ages of twenty and fifty, therefore adult workshops were needed, not 
necessarily large ones, but they should be situated in centres of dense 
population, and there should be separate shops for each sex. These shops | 
should be run on business principles, not filled with incompetents, and wt 
should be understood from the beginning that they will not be self-support- _ 
ing, but will require supplemental help. .In the shops there must be pro- 
vision to regularly employ the blind able to work, after their tutelage is _ 
ended. Mr. Burritt spoke approvingly of the work of the field officer in 
Pennsylvania, and the work of the home teachers in Massachusetts and | 
Rhode Island. | 

Mr. G. W. Conner, of the Maryland Commission for the Blind, said 
that $3,000 had been appropriated for the expenses of the Commission. The 
Legislature had authorized the expenditure of $50 per capita to get the blind 
started at work, and $200 had been appropriated to provide a home for an 
indigent blind woman. Mr. Conner had been deputed to canvass the eastern 
shore of Maryland, including nine counties, and he had found there 50 
children blind or deaf, and 150 blind adults. Altogether in the State 309 | 
adult males and 214 adult females had been reported on; 75 were earning | 
their living, 75 a partial living, ten per cent. were in easy circumstances; | 
23 persons were in the alms-houses; a large percentage were living in idle- | 
ness, depending on friends for their support; half of the blind were between | 
the ages of 18 and 50. The Commission had not decided what to recommend 
to the Legislature. He (Mr. Conner) thought the workshops should be re- 
moved from the school and made a distinct centre, and that work done in © 
the homes of the blind should be sent to the shops for sale. Home instruc- | 
tion was necessary. It is impossible for a blind man to earn as much as one | 
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ho sees, therefore the expenses of running the shops must be met by outside 
d. -At the school broom shop, 15,000 dozens had been made, but it would 
5 better taken away from and kept separate from the school. 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell, Chairman of the Massachusetts Commission, said 
at the Connecticut and Michigan Commissions for the Blind antedated 
1e others. A careful comparison showed that the experience of any State 
ould apply to the other States. The Massachusetts Commission, as at 
resent constituted, consisted of five members and was thirteen months old. 
-s work covered the collection and registration of information and the estab- 
shment of industries. Workshops have been established and there are also 
idustries in connection with the State school. Census taking is an art, the 
ifficulty of which is not comprehended until one tries it. The Commission 
acouraged home teaching. $5,000 a year had been appropriated for several 
ears for the expenses of the Commission. The home teachers gave lessons 
1: reading and simple handicrafts. In 1903, the women of the State con- 
ilted the Governor, who recommended that definite information about the 
lind should be obtained. A Commission of three members was appointed, 
tho met the New York Commission, and the two gave mutual help. He 
ad found that a ten minutes’ look through an institution was more useful 
han a tome of letters and reports. He had visited twenty institutions. 
the schools for the blind were old and popular, but they had not the neces- 
ary facilities for caring for the adult blind. The latter got shops when they 
ersonally demanded them. The attitude of the schools, especially in the 
ast five years, was scholastic. There was no antagonism between the schools 
nd the shops, for there was work and a field for both. The Massachusetts 
gent had studied 500 cases of blindness, and his findings had been com- 
ared with those of the national census. The decision was that the adult 
lind had been neglected; they needed occupation; employment amongst 
heir friends if possible, or a chance to earn wages in a shop. The aged 
lind should be provided with comfortable homes for the decline of life, but 
segregation was inadvisable. There was no great popular interest nor know- 
edge about the blind, even among medical men. The Commission was 
onsidering the cases of blind infants who required care, and those of blind 
romen who sent in crochet work, etc., from their homes to be sold, and it 
lesired to get full statistics about the blind, young and old. 

Mr. William Lynch spoke for the Maine Association for the Blind, all 
f# whose members are blind, saying that the seeing people were willing to 
lo what the blind themselves asked for. The latter must take the initiative. 
"he Association was formed in 1903. 

Miss Harriet Rees, Secretary of the Seotoic Aid Society of Missouri, 
aid that she used to be a Kindergarten teacher, but being promoted six 
rears ago to another position, the question was forced upon her, “What must 
e done for the blind after they leave school?’’ Shall they be turned out 
o sink or swim? She went to London, where she was engaged in research 
vork in the British Museum, and she sent home reports of the work done for 
dults in Britain. Sixty-five of the best names in St. Louis were on the 
ubscription list of the Scotoic Aid. She knew of a millionaire who wanted 
o do something for the blind. The first need was a factory for the men, 
iot a home, but a workshop, which should be half or more than half self- 
upporting. 

Miss Winifred Holt, Secretary of the New York Association for the 
Blind, opened with a reference to the Home for Blind Babies in Brooklyn, 
ind to the pension paid by the city of New York of $50 a year to blind adults 
laving no other means of support. Nine out of ten of the blind hecame 
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blind after they had passed school age. She described the formation of the 
New York Association, which was incorporated in 1906. They were studying 
to ascertain what was being done for the blind in all countries; how to pre- 
vent blindness, as had been told by Dr. Lewis; safety devices to prevent the 
loss of sight by accidents in blasting, manufacturing, ete. Before admis- 
sion to their shop a medical examination was required, to guard against 
tuberculosis. The work was making brooms and caning chairs. She hoped 
to see a shop for blind women. Now they are taught and material is pro- 
vided for them at their homes. All the home teaching is done by blind 
people, who’ do it better than seeing people (cheers). | Among available 
work for blind women are handling the telephone switchboard and making 
cardboard boxes. The Association is opposed to segregation of the blind, 
and aims to encourage normal life in private homes. The city is laid out 
into districts; there are some unofficial services, such as donating food and 
clothing to meet an emergency. There are numerous projects for the future 
—a blind self-improvement club, a blind women’s club for the cultivation 
of pleasure and beauty; a ticket bureau; dancing, skating, an information 
bureau, a depot of supplies. The concerts encourage the use of the tooth 
brush and the shoe brush. There are now five blind switchboard operatives 
in New York, two in hospitals, two in business houses, one in the editorial] 
room of a great daily paper. This industry for the blind was originated in 
a private house. (Miss Holt told an amusing story of a visit from the 
manager of an establishment where one of her blind girls was employed at 
a switchboard. She expected to hear some fault found with the work, but 
the manager merely suggested that the girl should wear a less vivid blouse). 

Mr. Samuel Hubbard, Secretary of the Massachusetts Association, re- 
called how the ladies of Massachusetts camped on the State House steps tc 
secure the first Commission for the Blind. It was found that publicity was 
needed and Mr. C. F. F. Campbell was employed as field agent. After the 
Commission was re-appointed, attention was drawn to the limitations of the 
blind in industrial work, and an experimental station was established tc 
ascertain what the blind could do. Some blind people are now working ir 
factories with the sighted. The Legislature last year made the Commissioz 
permanent. Mr. Hubbard defined the relative duties of the individual anc 
the State, and affirmed that a State or a city could be pauperized by doins 
for it what it should do for itself. The Massachusetts Association loanec 
out small sums for times of stress. 

In the afternoon the members of Convention visited Harvard Univer. 
sity, and afterwards inspected the Cambridge workshops of the Massachusett; 
Commission. They found blind men at work under sighted supervision 
making brooms, rugs and mops. The rugs were of the “‘rag-carpet’’ style 
but were made entirely of new material, and in neat patterns. On my re 
marking that they could not be sold at the prices quoted in any place witl 
which I was acquainted, I was informed that many wealthy people, wh 
were interested in “Arts and Crafts,” would buy almost anything, providec 
it was made by hand. The rugs were used in summer residences at the sea. 
side, the colors being chosen to match walls and furniture. 

Afternoon tea was served at Mr. Campbell’s residence, where curtain’ 
and other articles made by the blind were displayed. : 

At the evening session, EK. J. Nolan, LL.B., presiding, the first topic 
was Libraries for the Blind, discussed by Miss E. J. Giffin, of the Congres 
sional Library, Washington, who told about the apartment set apart foi 
the blind to read in; Miss E. R. Neisser, of Philadelphia, and Miss Jennie 
Bubier, of Lynn, Mass. Miss Lucy Wright, Superintendent of Registra 
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tion and Information of the Massachusetts Commission, discussed Field - 
Work and Co-operation. Mr. Liborio Delfino, Field Officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, described at length his methods of finding and getting 
acquainted with the adult blind, many of whom could hardly be convinced 
that they could learn to read; incidentally, he located many blind children 
and got them into the school at Overbrook. 

“Home Teaching’’ was discussed by three Home Teachers, Miss Virginia 
Kelly, of Maryland; Miss Fanny Kimball, of Rhode Island, and Mr. John 
Vars, of Massachusetts. 

Rev. Henry N. Couden, Chaplain of the U. 5. House of Representatives, 
was to have presided at the morning session on Thursday, but in his absence 
the chair was filled by Mr. Burritt. The topic was “Occupations for the 
Polind.’ 

Superintendent Joseph Sanders, of California, opened the discussion on 
‘broom-making. He said that the blind of California got $40,000 twenty- 
‘three years ago to found a home for the teaching of trades, and he was asked 
‘to go there to teach. He has been in the New York and Boston schools as 
a pupil, and in the Philadelphia shop as a workman. Much effort had been 
made (and wasted) in trying to make a musician of him; his forte was buy- 
‘ing and selling, but that was not discovered while he was a pupil at the blind 
school. Now the California shop makes 50 dozens of brooms per day, and 
when the new shop is completed it is expected to make 400 dozens. Applica- 
‘tion had been made to the Legislature for $50,000 for a new dormitory. 
There were 70 to 80 men and 20 women at work, and there was a home for 
the aged blind who were unfit for work. All classes, provided they were 
of good character and mentally and physically fit, were admitted. Making 
brooms, said Mr. Sanders, is the trade for the blind; they can do it all and 
sell the goods. He got the same price for brooms made by the blind as was paid 
for brooms made by sighted labor. His brooms were exported to the Phillippines 
and to Japan, and so great was the demand that he could not supply it. The 
women were also employed, the men’s and women’s shops being 150 feet apart. 
They pay part of their support. They get half of their wages, and the rest 
goes toward their maintenance. A girl will earn from $3.00 to $17.00 per 
month at chair work. He ran a shop, but he had nothing to say against 
the schools; he thanked the schools for what they had done for him, though 
they could not make him a musician or a tuner. Pupils should be sorted 
out, and those who were intended for salesmen or drummers should be trained 
accordingly. In his shop the girls make toy and whisk brooms; all the 
Pullman cars west of the Rocky Mountains are supplied from his shop; the 
orders for brooms are 500 dozens in arrears. 

Superintendent R. E. Colby, of Connecticut (a sighted man), said there 
was no doubt about the practicability of broom-making for the blind, but 
everything depends upon the individual. When it was possible, they sent 
the blind man back to his own town to work. They taught chair-caning 
and mattress-making as well as broom-making. The State spends up to a 
maximum of $200 per man for tools and supplies; afterwards supplies 
materials at cost. He could name men who supported families by their 
labor at the broom trade. 

Superintendent C. S. McGiffin, of Indiana, said the Industrial Home 
for the Blind, of which he had charge, had made 5,065 dozens of brooms; 
there were 20 on the pay roll; with more capital and more skilled labor the 
shop could be self-supporting. Some of the men earned six to eight dollars 
per week; others only one or two dollars per week. Some of them peddled 
brooms. The place was a workshop, not a home. The men take care of 
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themselves out of shop hours. He preferred to have it so. It was not well 
to locate in crowded districts, but in suburbs, where rents were lower. In 
a seeing broom factory the cost of labor in relation to product was 40 to 50 
per cent. lower than in the blind factory. He started his work in 1900 with 
only $200. He begged money to put up his buildings on land that was 
donated. Last year he had a deficit of only $600. 

Superintendent E. P. Morford (blind), of Brooklyn, said the blind 
must indicate what they wanted, then the sighted people would assist to 
obtain it. The blind should be experts in their work, and very particular 
about their personal appearance. The Brooklyn Industrial Home was 
started by blind people as a private enterprise; it receives no State aid. 
Brooms and mattresses are made, chairs are caned, and net-weaving is done 
in the evenings. There are four operations in making a broom, and the men 
earn seven to nine dollars per week. Chair caning keeps blind people out 
of mischief; they earn only three to five dollars per week, but some of them 
prefer it. At the Home a nominal price of $2.75 per week is charged for 
board, but they do not all board there; some prefer to take quarters outside, 
drawing the $2.75 in cash. He claimed a profit of $1,500 from his business. 

Mr. Judd, of Saginaw, who has recently succeeded Mr. J. P. Hamilton 
as Superintendent of the Michigan Employment Institution, described the 
shops and dormitories, and said the 80 inmates made brooms and caned 
chairs. The men paid $2.50 per week for board; the women $2.00. He 
had come east to find some occupation for blind girls. 

Mr. S. M. Green, of St. Louis, Superintendent of the Missouri State 
School for the Blind, said that some of his boys had done well making brooms 
at home, raising their own corn. The boys in the school get the proceeds 
of their own work; one made $68.00 last year; another $53.00. Two gvood 
blind broom-makers have become salesmen; they took a business course. 
Five years ago, he had visited the shops in Edinburgh, and on his return he 
had tried the willow trade, but the material cost too much. The schools 
were trying to do their best, but many a boy was at the piano who should 
be learning to make brooms. The work should be fitted to the individual. 
He had experimented in book-binding, with the books used by the blind. 
The hand-sewing could be easily done by blind men and women. 

Miss M. Campbell, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the workers at the Good- 
rich House Settlement, told of a modest weaving shop at Cleveland which 
has done most encouraging work. They had a summer school. A seeing 
blacksmith, who had a genius for weaving, got a place in a rug factory and 
learned the business. A young woman who had previously done bead work 
bought her own loom. The organization took place last fall. They had no 
Arts and Crafts Society to help them, but had to educate the public to buy 
hand work. They did not do the most elaborate weaving, but simple work 
like their grandmothers used to turn out. The market was increasing. 

K. J. Nolan, a blind lawyer of Chicago, spoke for the Illinois Industrial 
Home, of which he is a trustee. They had a broom shop, but nothing for 
women to do except home work. At crocheting baby hoods, a woman could 
earn only sixteen cents a day; they never seem to acquire speed. They were 
experimenting on wire hat frames. At first, after the blocks were ordered, 
the work was very slow. Now girls can earn sixty to ninety cents per day. 
Six hundred thousand dozens of these frames are made in Chicago every 
year, mostly in four months of the year. The trade is confined to large 
cities only. 

Charles F. F. Campbell, Superintendent of the Industrial Department 
of the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, called attention to the “Out- 
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look for the Blind,”’ the quarterly magazine which he edits in behalf of the 
cause. Mr. Campbell’s topic was “Work for the Blind among the Seeing,’ 
in which he brought out the necessity of seeking work along the lines of 
industry in factories where seeing people are employed. He had made a 
special investigation along this line three years ago for the Massachusetts 
Association, and claims to have demonstrated the possibility of securing 
employment for blind and partially blind men and women in worksaops 
where seeing employees were working. Mr. Campbell referred to the recent 
installing of a telephone switchboard at the Cambridge shop of the Commis- 
sion which they were planning to use for the instruction of partially seeing 
operators. It is beginning to be a well recognized fact that young women 
with partial or no sight have successfuly operated branch exchanges or even 
central switchboards in country towns for the past seven years. In referring 
to the hand-weaving which is being done at the Commission’s shops, he 

emphasized the imperativeness of holding the work up to the highest stand- 
ard. You cannot make all the blind do the same thing, said Mr. Campbell, 
any more than you can make all men lawyers. He held up a black piano 

key, showing that it was shaped on a sandpaper wheel, by a girl, and a 
blind person could do it. The willow business succeeded in England because 
willow was cheap there, but it is dear in America. He had a high opinion 
of broom-making as an industry for the blind. He said the blind could 
make bicycle clips, and could bend hair-pins, and cut cards for boxes. Ht 
was better for them to work in shops with seeing people than to work in 
subsidized shops with other blind people. The blind could stem tobacco, 
but it was a poorly paid trade. He told of one man who made two dollars 
a day assembling wooden boxes. At first he earned only three dollars a 
week. That man had some sight. He spoke again of the telephone switch- 
board, urging that private branch exchanges could be operated by the blind. 
The weaving was simply an experiment; they hoped to develop a home in- 
dustry. There was defective material in all the schools; boys who could 
never get into the high school if they had sight. A. separate institution was 
needed for them. Above all, a farm was needed for the blind deadwood, 
for there was a dearth of farm labor. 

Charles W. Holmes (blind), Deputy Superintendent of the Industrial 
Department of the Massachusetts Commission, explained how he was carry- 
ing on the same work which had been done on that line by Mr. Campbell, 
in the policy of helping the blind to find positions not only in workshops 
for the blind, but in factories for the seeing. The employment agent has 
to meet and overcome many obstacles, some imaginary, which his very 
affliction involves. These conditions prove disheartening, and an agent has 
to deal with and solve many of these problems. The possibilities of employ- 
ment for the blind seem to divide themselves into three general classes— 
first, work among the seeing under conditions as nearly as possible like 
those of his brethren; second, work in groups of other blind persons, where 
difficulties which stand in the way of his following the first line are under- 
stood and provided for in a helpful way, instead of becoming an inevitable 
cause of early dismissal. Third in line is home industry, which should be 
made as broad as possible, carried on with the help of the blind person’s 
family. These different lines of work the speaker considered at some length 
and the conditions under which they may be carried on were described. 

When the topic was presented for general discussion, I obtained leave 
from the Chairman to ask Mr. Campbell a question with regard to his clos- 
ing statement that “a farm was needed for the blind deadwood, because there 
was a dearth of farm labor.’? I asked him to tell the Convention what a 
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blind man could do on a farm that would be worth board and modest wages | 


—say ten dollars a month. I knew of healthy, strong blind men, sons of 


farmers, working at the willow trade in a little shop over the carriage house, 
whose help at the ordinary farm work would be welcomed if they were told | 
what they could do. If a blind man so defective that he could be fairly 
classed as “‘deadwood’’ could affect the farm labor problem, how much more 
valuable would a healthy, intelligent blind man be. Assuring Mr. Camp- 
bell that I spoke in the spirit of inquiry and not in the spirit of criticism, I 
declared that if he would give me in detail the information I asked for about | 
tarm work, I would not need what he had given about willow, brooms or | 
piano keys, for the farmers in Ontario were quarreling at the railway | 
stations for the privilege of hiring green immigrants from Kurope, and if | 
blind men could be substituted for these the problem of employing the blind, | 
which had long been a puzzle to anxious inquirers, would be solved. But | 
what could the blind man do on the farm? Could he plough, sow, harrow, | 
hoe corn, reap, bind, load grain, drive horses, feed aud milk cows, feed pigs, | 
sheep, chickens, make fences? That he could do one thing was not enough. 

The farmer expected his hired man to be busy and useful from daylight to | 


dark. Could the blind man fill the bill? 


As the hour of adjournment was at hand, the promise was made that a | 


subsequent opportunity would be given to discuss this question. It was a 


fertile theme of conversation during the recess, but up to the time when I | 


was obliged to leave Boston it had not been reached in regular session. 
In the afternoon a visit was made to the Perkins Institution, one of the 


oldest schools for the blind in the United States. Superintendent Allen | 


gave a short address in the chapel, outlining the history and work of the 
school during the last 75 years. The library and museum, the gymnasium 
and class-rooms were inspected, and tea was served in the Superintendent’s 
apartments. The cottage system prevails at Perkins. On entering the 
school, a pupil goes into a house to live and remains an inmate of that house 
until the time comes to leave. There are sixteen pupils, a house mother 
and one maid in each cottage. Both boys and girls are taught to help in 
the housework, and many of them become greatly attached to their cottage 
homes. The Perkins workshop is across the street from the school, and 


though it is owned by the Perkins corporation, the management is quite — 


distinct. Mr. Dennis Reardon, a blind man, is in charge, and he has sighted 


assistants to teach broom and mattress-making, the renovation of feathers 


and manufacture of pillows, etc. The shop is nof self-sustaining. 


At the evening session, Charles F. F. Campbell presiding, Mrs. Chap- — 
man, of Dayton, Ohio, told how the law for giving pensions to the blind of | 


her State had been declared unconstitutional, whereupon an association was 


formed to find employment for the blind. It was ascertained that there | 
were 78 blind persons in Dayton city and 122 in the adjacent county. Be- | 
sides experimenting in various lines of work, the association provided enter- | 


tainments for the blind. 


Mrs. E. H. Fowler, of Worcester, Mass., discussed the “Desirability 


and Requirements of Homes for Blind Women,” arguing that they should 
not be too large nor too small; each ‘“Home’’ should contain two blind for one 
sighted person. 

Mrs. E. W. Foster, of Hartford, Conn., Miss Isabel Greeley, of Boston, 
end Mrs. Cynthia M. Tregear, of Brooklyn, N.Y., spoke on ‘Nurseries for 
Blind Babies,’’ one of them stating that there were only three nurseries for 
blind babies in the world. The babies graduate from the nursery to the 
Kindergarten. 
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Superintendent Joseph Sanders, of California, spoke on “Boarding in 
an Institution vs. Boarding Outside,’’ the word institution being meant for 
a shop or home, not a school. Mr. Sanders said the aged and infirm were 
kept in the home connected with his shop, but they should be segregated 
from the workers. Most of those in the home were very willing to work in 
the shop; the workers could live outside if they preferred it, but generally 
they preferred the home connected with the shop. 

Mr. McGiffin, Mr. Morford and Mr. Reardon took part in the discussion, 
and Mr. Burritt asked many pertinent questions which were satistactorily 
answered. 

At the Friday morning session, Charles W. Holmes presiding, Reports 
of Special Committees on Immediate Action on Higher Education, Federal 
Pensions and Uniform Type were presented, and the resulting discussion 
occupied the entire forenoon, the friends of American Braille predominating. 

The afternoon session, Rev. Charles H. Jones presiding, had for. its 
programme the Report of the Committee on Resolutions, the Election of 
Officers and other business. At the evening session there was a brief account 
of work by delegates not previously heard from, with music by Miss La- 
Barraque and Mr. Frank O’Brien. 

I was not present at the closing session, but can testify to the general 
success of the Convention, the deep interest taken in the several discussions 
and the universal satisfaction that such an opportunity had been afforded 
to compare notes and learn from one another. 


ADDRESS TO WomeEN’s CLUBS. 


The following extracts are taken from an address delivered by Superin- 
tendent Clarke, of the Vancouver, Washington, State School for the Deaf 
and Blind, before the State Federation of Women’s Clubs at Port Town- 
send : — 

The hearty support I have received from the Board, the progress we 
have made in gaining the good will of the children and their parents give 
‘us the utmost confidence in the future. Such good will and support make 
one feel strong enough for any amount of work. 

The blind children of Washington will be much better provided for next 
year than ever before, but we will never be up with the procession as long as 
‘ve have these two schools combined. The blind should have a school of 
their own, entirely separate from any other class. Have it located con- 
venient to some centre of population where the pupils may have easy access 
to musical entertainments, lectures, etc., and may come in contact with 
people often enough to overcome the excessive sensitiveness from which so 
many suffer so keenly. Give them a good strong specialist for the head of 
the school, one who knows too much about his specialty to think he knows 
it all. You know that we specialists are all cranks. That is another reason 
for separating the schools. Two cranks running on different eccentrics in 
the same building are apt to collide and when they do something breaks. 

What is the object of our school? Is it to take care of the blind and 
deaf children of the State? By no means. It is to fit them to take care of 
themselves. To make self-respecting, self-supporting citizens of the children 
sent to us. The money spent by the State is not given in charity at all, but 
+s invested with the sure hope of bountiful return. The State expects and 
gets its returns from the children who are taken from the ranks of depend- 
ents and lost sight of among the army of producers. The purpose of every 
school for the deaf and blind is to equip the children for the life they are 
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to lead. To do this we must aim definitely to make the graduates self-sup- 
porting. More should not be expected from these classes than is expected 
of the seeing and hearing. Most of our children come from that class from 
which is recruited that vast army of workers for their daily bread. It is 
unreasonable to try to make professionals out of those, who, if they had all 
their five senses, would be laborers or artizans. I confess that my school- 
master’s pride is much puffed up when I get creditable reports from. one of 
my graduates who takes his degree in a college although bis normal brothers 
are day laborers; but when the inevitable application for a place as teacnex 
comes from him, and I have no place to give and know that other superin- 
tendents are in the same fix, there is no pride in my feelings when I think 
that perhaps after all I have not given John a square deal in devoting so 
much of his precious time and energy to acquiring something for which he 
can get no bread. J am aware that the “bread and butter argument’’ is a 
very unpopular one, but, my friends, it is the most convincing one in the 
world. 

Now as to your proposed work in the interests of the adult blind. Let 
me congratulate our State on the fact that her women are in the foremost 
rank in taking up this work. When I first heard of your turning your atten- 
tion to this work it was with fear and trembling. Permit me to say those 
fears have been set at rest by my correspondence with your committee. 
Women who realize as keenly as they evidently did that it is necessary to 
know what has been done by others before deciding what one wishes to do. 
are much more nearly akin to the angels than that other class who rush in. 


Tur Pustic. 


Dr. Edward E. Allen, one of the foremost educators of the blind in the 
United States, formerly of the Royal Normal College for the Blind, London, 
England, and of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind at Overbrook, 
but now of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Boston, says that ‘‘effective work for the blind is a double work—the educat- 
ing of the sightless themselves and, no less important, the educating of the 
public about them. This second work can be done by answering fully all! 
inquiries, by making the school a bureau of information, and by giving 
numerous special exhibitions, besides throwing the school open to visitors 
at all times.’’ 

Ontario is behind many of the adjacent States, and very far behind 
most Huropean countries, in the matter of public interest in the condition 
and the welfare of the blind. This is not because our people are hard- 
hearted, but because their attention has not been called to the needs and the 
claims of their fellow citizens who are sightless. When I mingled with the 
earnest, intelligent men and women at the Boston Convention, who are giv- 
ing their time and their money to help the blind; when I saw what has been 
done for the adult blind at Milwaukee and at Saginaw, and when I heard 
or read of the grand movements in other localities, I determined that it 
would not be my fault if the Ontario conscience remained unawakened. I 
hope to see a Commission appointed, like those of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, to deal with the case of the blind of Ontario—not the children only, 
but the adults as well, for blind adults far outnumber blind children. In 
the meantime, pending such action as the Legislature in its wisdom may 
take, I will, with the Minister’s permission, narrate something of what is 
being done for the blind elsewhere, and as this report will be read to some 
hundreds of blind people, and will be read by other hundreds of people who 
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have blind friends or relatives, I will incorporate in the report such items 
of special interest to the blind as I have been able to collect since the com- 
pilation of the last report. Among these are accounts of wonderful achieve- 
ments of blind men, which cannot but be encouraging to others as yet un- 
aware of their own powers and possibilities. 

I have to thank my old friends of the Ontario newspaper press for their 
cordial assistance in bringing the existence and advantages of the school 
to the notice of the parents of blind children, for fair and ample reviews 
of the last annual report, and for many flattering and sympathetic references 
to myself. I noticed one editorial which seemed to require a reply and to 
invite explanation, therefore with the permission of the Department I wrote 
the following letter, which was duly inserted in the Toronto News and 
copied or commented upon by several other papers : — 


Tur PROBLEM OF THE BLIND. 


To the Editor of the News: 


Srr,—In the News of March 11th, under the heading, “The Problem of 
the Blind,’’ you say that, if it be true that ‘“‘several bright, intelligent girls, 
graduates of the Brantford Institution (for the blind), are in county houses 
of refuge, the Province is not getting full value for the $35,000 which is 
being spent annually at Brantford,’ and in the context you remark that 
“sll educators of the blind must be more than routine men. They. must 
‘be prepared to experiment constantly in the hope that they may discover 
some new way in which the unseeing can be made self-supporting.” In 
the same article you ask: ‘‘Does the Ontario Institution keep abreast of the 
experiments in other centres of education for the blind? Is every available 
method of wage-earning tested ?”’ 

Although you admit in the opening sentences of the editorial from 
which I have quoted that the problem of making the blind self-supporting 
after they leave their school “has not been solved yet, despite the fact that 
many educators of eminence have labored upon it for years,’’ you appear 
to have decided that the presence of ex-pupils of the Brantford Institution 
in the poor-house is prima facie evidence of some defect) in the methods or 
management of the Institution. To those who have not made a careful study 
of “The Problem of the Blind,’’ such an inference 1s natural; and for the 
information of yourself and your readers I beg leave to present a few facts 
with which the people of Ontario must become familiar before ‘““The Problem 
of the Blind’’ can be satisfactorily solved. 

It is a common delusion that blind persons, if properly educated and 
trained, can earn as much, or nearly as much, as sighted persons of equal 
natural ability. The fact is that blind persons, in nearly all of the few 
occupations in which they can work at all, can only produce from one-fifth 
to one-third as much as is produced by their sighted competitors. Turn to 
the evidence taken by the British Royal Commission, at the International 
Conference of Blind Educators at Edinburgh, at the Saginaw Convention 
or by the New York State Commission, and it will be seen that only a small 
proportion of the blind in Europe and America are wholly self-supporting. 
The difference between the cost of their subsistence and the value of their 
product has to be made up by pensions, by supplemented wages or by charit- 
able contributions in some form. This state of affairs, perfectly understood 
in Europe, where the Saxon system of after-care (Fuersorge) has been in 
operation for more than fifty years, has not been forced upon the attention 
of the Ontario public, because most of the pupils of the Ontario Institution 
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came from homes to which they could return after completing their school 
course. ‘Their food and lodging being provided by parents or other relatives, 
they have made themselves useful and have earned some money by basket- 
making, cane-seating, hammock-making, plano-tuning, sewing, knitting, 
crocheting, bead-work, etc., while helping to entertain their friends and 
neighbors by their literary and musical attainments. Some have earned 
more than their own living; most of them less. But can it be fairly said 


of the latter class that they have ‘‘failed to take a self-respecting place in 
the world ?’’ ; 


Out of more than eight hundred pupils who have been enrolled in the 
Brantford Institution, I can trace less than a dozen as inmates of poor- 
houses—-less than two per cent. Three of these have gone to the county 
houses of refuge within the last two years, two direct from the Institution, 
and the third after making a brave but futile effort to earn enough by teach- 
ing music to support herself. All three have a fair literary education, one 
is an expert pianist, another a good singer and reciter, two of the three can 
sew and knit by hand or machine. None of the three can earn enough to 
provide both food and clothing; they have no relatives or friends to help. 
them; no benevolent person volunteered to pay their board at a private house; 
they had all long outstayed the usual term at the Brantford school-—what 
was there left to do but send them to the houses of refuge in the counties 
from which they came? 


t 

The ordinary young woman, fairly educated, with many gainful occu- 
pations to choose from, does not earn much more than a. decent living. 
Deny her access to employment as a nurse, a saleswoman, a stenographer, a 
dressmaker or milliner, a waitress, a teacher, a housemaid, a telephone girl 
and the other occupations to success in which sight is essential, and what 
would her earnings be? With the range of employment thus restricted, 
deprive her of sight, money, friends, and then wonder, if you can, that there. 
are some educated blind women in the county poor-houses. I am surprised 
and thankful that there are not more of them. | 


In Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, workshops for the 
adult blind have been established, in which trades are taught, industry is: 
encouraged, help is given as required and steady employment is guaranteed. 
These shops are not expected to be self-sustaining. The truth with regard 
to the blind—that the graduate of a school, without home or friends or money, 
may not be immediately able to earn anything, or eventually able to earn. 
a full living—is acknowledged and the remedy provided. | 


In New York city and Washington State committees of influential, 
ladies are studying the problem and working to provide remunerative employ- | 
ment for the blind. There will be some disappointments, but the results as | 
a whole will be beneficial. Ontario will fall into line when its people know | 
what needs to be done. 


Not all the ex-pupils of the Brantford school need pensions or supple- 
mentary wages. Looking over the list of those productively employed, I. 
find more than a score of tuners working in piano factories, others carrying 
on a custom tuning business in country places, many teaching music, a few. 
church organists, several selling pianos, organs, sewing machines, churns, 
agricultural implements, tea, small wares and other commodities; one study- 
ing theology, being already an Arts graduate, one an undergraduate in col- 
lege, and two preparing for matriculation, two studying osteopathy in the 
United States, one a recent graduate in massage, a confectioner, a janitor, 
an evangelist, several basket-makers and general repairers. 
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Offset these against the failures, whether the failures are the fault of the 
chool, of the pupils themselves, or traceable to circumstances beyond the 
ontrol of either, and the average record is not one of which to be ashamed. 
would like to review what you say about the literary teaching and the 
xaminations in the Brantford school, but time and space for the present 


orbid. 


H. F. Garvrner, Principal O. I. B. 


That the subject has an international interest will be seen from the 
‘ollowing :-— 


Kentucky INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Lovuisvitute, Ky., April 18, 1907. 


H. F. Garprver, Principal of the Ontario Institution for the Blind: 


| 
My Dear Str,—I thank you for your very sound and sensible article 1m 


The Expositor of April 8th. You have expressed the facts truthfully and con- 
sisely, and I heartily endorse what you have said. I know of no other schools 
that are expected to guarantee a livelihood to every one of their graduates. 
Your school has always ranked among the first in the country and its record 
is as good as any. To expect that defectives can do as well as normal per- 
sons is a reflection on the Almighty, as intimating that He would endow 
any with superfluous senses. 


) 
Yous fraternally, 


B. Bo Hun Toon: 


(From the Romney, West Virginia, Tablet, May 4th, 1907.) 


The last Report of the Ontario Institution for the Blind is on my table. 
I am gratified to find that all the fine promise of the Institution is being 
worthily kept. Mr. H. F. Gardiner, A.M., the accomplished superintend- 
ent, who made his appearance for the first time in the Association at St. 
Louis in 1904, is applying an amount of energy to the solution of the various 
ap tions that affect the interests of the blind, before which many of them 
will surely have to yield sooner or later. This report is of special value 
‘not only on account of what he records of the proceedings of his own staff, 
but because of the gathering together of information that I suspect there are 
superintendents who might have long to search for it. The record includes 
inquiries into the condition and prospects of the blind in different countries 
and under different systems, synopses of proceedings of special meetings in 
the like interest, and conferences of various sorts. 
Superintendent Gardiner, however, 1s finding out that, do what he may, 
Ihe will still find critics. A poor girl from his Institution came through 
some unfortunate providence to the care of the poor-house, and the cry was 
promptly taken up that the school was failing in its duty, and that the thous- 
ands spent for the education and training of the blind was sadly misappro- 
priated. I question if any establishment of the kind on the continent 1s 
doing more for its blind than that at Brantford. The wisdom displayed 
in the administration, and in devising means for the accomplishment of most 
desired results, the evident concern for the future of the pupils, and the like, 
| make it manifest that he may neglect such critics, if anyone may. In the 
States, we would think ourselves happy to escape with an occasional inmate 


_at the alms-house. 
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The interest in athletics is enjoying a share of the attention that seems 
astonishing when one considers the difficulties; but the results justify all 
the attention that is given it. A meet of blind athletes is in contemplation 
for no distant day and it will go handsomely with such men behind it. | 

The O. I. B. is finishing its music pupils at a Toronto School of Music 
among seeing people, and the most favorable comment is made by the papers. 

The instruction in Domestic Science for the girls at Brantford is one of 
the most conspicuous matters of practical value in the whole report. They 
are giving good and wise instruction, and are overcoming the reluctance 
on the part of the parents to give their girls a chance at this most hopeful 
field of usefulness. God speed it. 


| 


Editor Brantford Expositor : 

Sir,—Through the courtesy of Frincipal Gardiner the late catalogue 
of the Ontario School for the Blind reached me not long ago, and I was 
amazed at the wealth of information it contained along the lines on which 
I have spent so many fruitless hours of research. Nothing so invaluable has. 
hitherto reached me. I regret that my own simple and incomplete recom- 
mendation, which I now enclose to you, was not sent Mr. Gardiner in time 
for insertion in the catalogue. It might have awakened interest somewhere, 
even if it does not furnish information of much value. The following was 
adopted by the Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs last June | 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PromMoTING THE INTERESTS OF THE BLIND. 


The Committee for Promoting the Interests of the Blind, appointed at 
the meeting of the Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs, held 
in Walla Walla, in June, 1905, considers the following lines of effort prac- 
ticable and recommends their adoption :— ) 


Preventive.—To endorse the passage of a bill entitled “A Law for the 
Prevention of Infantile Blindness,’’ and give this law wide publicity. | 
To use all possible means to prevent blindness. 
To devise some plan for preventing blindness among our Indians. 
Economic.—To establish in the large centres registration and employ- 
ment bureaus for the blind. ) 
To establish home teaching for reading and the simpler trades, such as. 
hammock-making, chair-caning, etc. | 
To secure material at cost for blind workers, and provide a market for 
their products. | 
To start competent blind persons in business, secure patronage for them, 
and provide guides for crippled blind canvassers. | 


Courtesies.—To assist in obtaining reading matter, and to make known | 


the law providing for its free transportation. 

To provide guides for church attendance, tickets and guides to good. 

musical and other entertainments, and readers of current topics. 
E'ducation.—To see that education is begun at as early an age as pos- 
sible. 

To urge an increased appropriation for the Washington School for the. 
Deaf and Blind, so that the corps of teachers may be increased, the courses. 
in music and manual training may be made more complete, and that the 
teaching of domestic science may be inaugurated. 

To urge that the school for the blind, when separated from that of the 
deaf, be established where good musical opportunities are accessible. 
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To bring the School for the Blind to the attention of the public, encour- 
age gifts and legacies to the school, and secure for its graduates better finan- 
cial opportunities. 

To make a register of the blind, file copies with the proper state officials, 
and keep the same corrected to date. 


Mrs. Joun B. Buatocx, The Metropole, Spokane. 
Mrs. Kare T. Hotmes, 310 Thirtieth Avenue, Seattle. 
Mrs. James Barnes, North Yakima. 


Committee for promoting the Interests of the Blind. 


I have read with much interest Mr. Gardiner’s article in April 8 issue 
of your paper, ‘“The Problem of the Blind.’’ Surely no school can ever 
be beyond the need of constantly searching for new and better vocations for 
‘plind people, but the problem of keeping the blind from becoming public 
charges cannot be solved by the schools alone. It is well for the press to 
be an incentive to the schools, and to keep their aims before the public. 
Will you not also ask your people to take up the work of looking after the 
adult blind, and especially those who lose their sight when too old to enter 
the existing schools? It is more practicable for private philanthropy than 
for the State to handle that form of charity which expends itself in help- 
fulness rather than in alms-giving, and which encourages and elevates the 
recipient rather than pauperizes him. We have indeed found many dis- 
couragements, as Mr. Gardiner supposes in his mention of our work, but 
there have also been successful issues, and one difficulty overcome makes 
the next less formidable. 

Mrs. Joun B. Buatocx, Chairman, 


Committee for Blind, Washington State Federation Women’s Clubs, 
Spokane, Wash. 


An Emperor’s INTEREST IN THE BLIND. 


Among the reports received from Europe, in exchange for the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Report of the Ontario Institution, were two from Prague, 
Bohemia, the first, containing 128 pages, giving the usual information about 
the work of the Klar’sche Blindenanstalt during the year, and the second, 
of 33 pages, containing a full account of the proceedings in connection with 
the visit of His Majesty Emperor Francis Joseph I., on the 23rd of April, 
1907, for the purpose of laying the corner stone of a new building in course 
of erection for the use of the Institution. Beginning as a private institu- 
tion for poor blind children and those having diseased eyes, one hundred 
years ago, it came under the superintendence of Dr. Alois Klar twenty-five 
years later, whose name it has since borne. In 1833, the year of Dr. Klar’s 
death, the Institution was visited by Emperor Francis I. and Empress Carola 
Augusta. Dr. Klar was succeeded by his son, Paul Alois Klar, who carried 
on the work successfully until his death in 1860, when his son, Rudolf Maria 
Klar, took up the task of his grandfather and father, devoting his time and 
energy to the welfare of the blind until 1898, when he died. He was the 
founder of the blind Kindergarten, which now has 26 pupils, the main school 
having 102. 

Great preparations had been made to fittingly receive the Emperor of 
Austria. The buildings and grounds were beautifully decorated, there was 
a grand assemblage of the nobility and clergy, and the blind pupils cheered 
heartily when they heard the Emperor’s voice. A boy from the Kinder- 
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garten presented a bouquet and recited a verse in the Czech language, and 
a little girl made a similar presentation accompanied by two verses in Ger- 
man. To the boy the Emperor presented a gold watch with the Imperial 
initials and to the girl a gold brooch with his name inscribed thereon. Then 
followed addresses and replies, and the laying of the corner stone and the 
signing of the Emperor’s name in the Visitors’ Book, where his own name 
had been written sixty years before, along with those of Kmperor Max of 
Mexico and Grand Duke Karl Ludwig. The Emperor’s previous visits to 
the Institution occurred in 1847 and in 1858. In his reply to the address 
presented by His Highness Prince Max Egon, Prince of Fuerstenburg, the 
Emperor said that he received the cordial greeting and loyal homage with 
satisfaction. He had gladly welcomed the invitation to lay the corner stone 
of the extension building of the Klar Institution for the Blind, in order to. 
give a new sign of his recognition of the blessed work of the Institution dur- 
ing the past hundred years. The management of the Institution, in bring-— 
ing under its care the incurable blind of the land, had earned the thanks 
of the whole population. In laying the corner stone of the new building, 
he gave expression to the wish and the expectation that the old spirit of 
true humanity and pure neighborliness might flourish in the new house. 

The whole report, which is handsomely illustrated, is most interesting, 
and one can but wonder how long it will be before Canadians will care as 
much for the welfare of the blind as the Bohemians and other Europeans 
seem to do. 


Our Kine anp QueEnN. 


The annual report of the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind, Upper Norwod, S. E., conveys the information that Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess 
Victoria and the Landgraf of Hesse were present at a concert and gymnastic 
display given by the students of the College in the Albert Hall on Monday, © 
the 3rd June, 1907. On Tuesday morning the 4th June, the Principal 
received the following letter from Lord Knollvc:== 


Bucxinecuam Parace, 3rd June, 1907. 
Dear Dr. Campsett, 


I am desired by the King and Queen to inform you that they were much 
pleased with the concert and gymnastics given by your school: this after- 
noon. 

Their Majesties thought the former was excellent and the performances 
extremely good, while they considered the latter as being simply wonderful. 
It was easy for them to perceive that the training, whether it regarded the 
music or the gymnastics, has evidently attained a high standard. 

I must add that the King and Queen were also much gratified by all of 
the arrangements, which could not indeed have been better I hear. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Kwyonrys. 
A Buinp Cotony ox Crry. 
(Lhe Queen of Roumania in the New York Outlook, Dec., 1906.) 


My conviction has been for many years that it is a mistake to make the 
blind work so much with their hands, when brain work would be very much 
better, and their capacity for brain work shows where their real future lies. 
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ought to be the greatest students on earth, those two millions of blind 
ple. They ought to be philosophers, theologians, mathematicians, lin- 
sts, teachers of languages and music—teachers of everything that does not 
uire the telescope or the microscope, and therefore doctors to a certain - 
agree, masseurs with very deep medical knowledge. And toward this grand 
m IT have been moving for many years with all my heart and soul; and 
ow I hope to come before the world of the blind with something that will 

4 them rise rapidly to what I think they ought to be. In my house a 
achine had been invented that enables every blind person, young or old, 
ak or strong, to print five thousand sheets a day in raised characters for 

ae blind without the slightest effort. 

_A blind printer, Theodoresco, had the first idea of it, and then a genius 
rho entered my service as a servant, but whom I made a kind of secretary 
rom the first, as he was a stenographer and learned merchant, took the idea 
o hand, worked at it day and night for a year and a half, and now the 
nachine is so simple that any child can in a few minutes work it. 

| With this machine, Monske, the inventor— who, by-the-by, will not 
ake a penny for himself, but offers his invention to our blind, of whom 
Joumania has twenty thousand—and I have built after long and careful work 
ur plan for the blind colony or city that we have begun already. Most of 
he blind are adults, and I saw from the first the utter impossibility of doing 
vhat other countries had done; we are too poor for that. We cannot build 
mormous schools that cost half a million for seventy blind children, etc. 
it would be utterly useless. We must begin by finding bread for the fathers 
if families who have gone blind and are reduced to begging in the streets 
ind in the cemeteries. We have already twenty-two fathers who earn their 
read by making chairs and ropes, and lead seals for the sacks of corn, and 
hings that go over the sea, and nets by hundreds of thousands. We mean 
jo build them small houses around big gardens, with church and school in 
he middle. We mean to let the seeing and the blind in those families work 
sogether, have one large kitchen in common and one table, which is already 
stalled in the garden, and where Monske and his family dine with the 
blind. As soon as there is one kitchen and one table the women and children 
gan work the knitting machines, the ropes, the nets and all the rest—ever 
30 many things, we shall find—and then choose the most gifted among them 
for higher work. I have one who is going to print Kant and Spinoza as soon 
as the first machines are ready. The blind will have as many books and as 
large libraries as the seeing, for the printing of them creates no overwork, 
but is, on the contrary, a new way for the blind to earn their living. The 
difficulty has been till now that too few books were printed. Now every 
blind man or woman, and even child, will be able to make editions for them- 
selves, and sell them. They can print as many editions at a time as they 
choose or hope to sell, every blind person for himself, or a few united, setting 
six or seven pages, and having one press in common. From Germany we 
have already orders for thirty-six machines before they were ready, so much 
the need for them is felt everywhere. The simplicity of it strikes every- 
one. I have one house and garden now, but I hope soon to build one little 
house after the other, with a verandah around it, as Roumanian houses mostly . 
have. The school, the music hall and the church must be in the middle— 
one church, that of the country—but we shall have religious instruction in 
every religion, as the blind are already of four or five different churches. 
s Braille goes all over the world, every language can be printed on this 
achine. It was a matter of a few days for the blind master to arrange a 


Roumanian alphabet. 
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Much light shall stream from the blind people’s fingers from this de 
onward. They shall have as many libraries as they want, private and publi 
and these books will spread over the world and bring life and enjoyment ¢ 
them all. Music will be printed in such quantities that there will soon f 
no production that the blind cannot read and play, in orchestras, on 
organs, and sing with many voices. We shall hear all Handel sung ane 
played by blind people, and, what is most extraordinary, we shall be able 
to make them books with illustrations, as the press is so powerful that 
prints a dollar, with the effigy quite clear. : 

_ It is not to be foreseen what the blind may grasp by these means o 
struction which bring them into contact with every thought that has be 
expressed in writing in every language of the world. And, as the invent 
do not take a penny for themselves, my city will rise rapidly. They s: 
at their work already, and when they first entered the new home they st 0 
there disconsolate and were so afraid. But the seeing children already a1 
accustomed to rush to them, to seize their hands, and to conduct them joy 
fully to their home, with bright welcome. Their wives are no ‘more 
despair, but smile and hope and know that they can educate their childr 
We shall have blind washerwomen among the seeing; With the knitti 
machines we shall not only make the socks and woollen underclothes for 
whole establishment, but a great deal for selling, so that this will be anot 
source of income for the Vatra Luminoasa. We hope to weave also and 
make carpets, not only brushes and chairs. I am sure we shall discover 
many new ways of helping, but to me the principal thing is no more to 
separate them, but to keep them together in a happy socialistic commun 
of my invention. 4 

We shall begin a newspaper directly, and I have sent for a blind Englis! 
lady who writes three languages perfectly, and who is going to be our cor 
respondent on the Hammond machine, and she will teach English and Ger- 
man, and write stories, and be happy, too, I hope. I believe that all 4 
inmates of the Vatra Luminoasa will be as happy as their sad condition w 
allow, and help each other, and laugh and sing, and live as if they w 
happier than the seeing that are not so well taken care of. <A lady 
made me a present of 20,000 square metres of her country place, so that 
can have gardens there, taken care of by the blind, that will bring fo 
all our fruit and vegetables. The gifts are flowing into our box during t] 
exhibition. There have even been tenpence and half-franes from poor work 
people. Everybody feels that this is going to be a grand thing and a blesse 
one, and that I am going to give back to the country ever so many usefu 
citizens who were beggars before. it ; : 

The whole world will change for the blind as soon as they can have a 
many books as the seeing, and are no longer dependent on the good or ba 
taste of the charitable souls who copy. ‘3 


. 
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OprosiTIon To SEGREGATION. 
(Brooklyn, New York, Eagle, November 25th, 1906.) 


The press of the country has recently had a good deal to say about th 
work Queen Carmen Sylva of Roumania is doing for the blind. She is try 
ing the experiment of establishing a colony or town for blind people wher 
no one but blind and the families of blind reside. Mrs. Francis Fearn 
of this country, has spent many years of her life abroad, during the caree: 
of her late husband, who was in the diplomatic service. She has recen: 
28a E. = : 
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a good deal of Queen Carmen Sylva, and her work for the blind, and has 
e so much interested in it that she has announced that she will shortly. 
rn to America and attempt to inaugurate some of the Queen’s charities 
the blind in this country. Friends of the blind everywhere will welcome 
thing that will aid this afflicted class, but there 1s not likely a single 
vidual in this country who knows anything about the blind who would 
ocate the idea of segregating the blind in any one town or community. 
aey all say that this idea has not a single good feature, and has many 
yjectionable ones. 

Friday afternoon a number of prominent blind people and friends of 
blind met in Manhattan, at the home of Miss Winifred Holt, on Seventy- 
1th street, who is secretary of the New York Association for the Blind, 
ch has done and is doing such a great work for the blind in the way of 
ting a workshop here for them, seeking employment in various lines | 
the blind, and providing them with hundreds of free theatre tickets. 
idea of the blind colony was discussed yesterday. There were present 
ides the Misses Holt and Mrs. Hewitt, who is a very active worker in the 
iterests of the association, Dr. Clark, a blind man who was for many years 
‘professor in Columbia College, and who is a personal friend of Seth Low; 
/H. Burritt, superintendent of the State School for the Blind at Batavia, 
iy. Dr. E. E. Allen, superintendent of the School for the Blind at Phila- 
elphia: Dr. F. Park Lewis, of Buffalo, who has done much active work 


G 


or the blind and is much interested now in the work of preventing infantile 
lindness; Walter G. Holmes, of the Ziegler Magazine for the Blind; Eben 
. Morford, a blind man, who is superintendent of the very successful In- 
ustrial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn, and last, but by no means least, 
leneral Edward F. Jones, of Binghampton, N.Y., ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
f the State, who has been blind for several years. All the world knows 
feneral Jones as “Jones who pays the freight.’’ 7 

- The objection to segregating the blind was freely discussed, and among 
ne many reasons offered for opposing such a plan was that the blind should 
ssociate as much as possible with seeing people and learn the ways of those 
Do see; that they were much happier when associated with seeing people, 
nd thereby kept in touch with the world; and that it was much easier for 
hem to earn a livelihood when assisted by, and in sympathy of, seeing 
eople, but the greatest objection of all was that, if thrown together, there 
s a great danger of intermarriage among blind people. This is greatly 
be deplored for many reasons. While, if a blind man or woman can afford 
it is always well for him or her to marry, but never for a blind person 
marry another who is sightless, because it throws two very helpless people 
ether, but most of all for the great danger that children of such a mar- 


ge might themselves be blind, though this is not by any means always 
he case. 

_ General Jones was most positive in his statements along this line, and 
. said: “I do wish the press of this country would take the matter up and 
ry bitterly oppose any such idea. I commend Queen Carmen Sylva for 
he great work she is doing in other lines, and will commend Mrs. Fearn 
- anything she may do for the blind in this country, but I shall bitterly 
ppose this idea of segregating the blind in colonies as having no good features 
md very many disastrous ones. In this IT will be sustained by everyone 
nost ‘nterested in and familiar with work for the blind. The superintendent 


if every school for the blind in the States will endorse my views on the 
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“T know of a case now in an industrial home for the blind, in an a 
ing State of ours, which is doing a great work in the way of teaching t 
to blind men and women, but the superintendent said a few days ago 
he had now one of the most distressing cases to deal with, and that was 
two of his blind had fallen in love with each other, and it was his pal 
duty in some way to prevent a marriage. An experiment was made in 
Iowa town some years ago in a small way of establishing a colony for 
blind, and it soon resulted in a rapidly growing colony of blind child 
Real ‘estate went down to almost nothing in the town, and the undertak 
was abandoned.’’ ; 


Tue Burp or New York Sa 
(Buffalo Evening News, April 10th, 1907.) 


As a result of an exhaustive census, the New York State Commis 
on the Blind, of which Dr. F. Park one is chairman, this week rec 
mended in a report to the Legislature the creation of a State Board for 
Blind, not dissimilar in scope to the permanent Massachusetts Commiss: 
and the carrying out of a State policy that would eliminate the preventab 
causes of blindness, reduce the burden of chronic care for the victims | 
these preventable causes, and by a state register, employment bureau an 
industrial training, aim to meet the needs of the adult blind now so large. 
neglected, and re-establish them in the economic community. 

This Commission continued the work begun by the State Commission § 
1908, and has on file records of 5,800 blind persons in New York State (c 
whom 2,200 are in the greater city) —300 more than were returned by th 
Federal census. The statistical tables are based on 5,310 cases on file - a 
Feb. 15, of whom 55.4 per cent. are males, 44.6 Periniee 64.9 per cen 
totally blind, 30.1 partially blind. The Commission finds that one in eve Ty 
1,295 people in the State is blind, and estimates the total number in the 
ae States to be nearly 100,000. 

Approximately 600, or 10 per cent. of the blind in the State, are betwil 
5 and 21 years of age, but of these 50 per cent. are not actually enrolled 3 
the schools; half of them at least, or 150 children, are still eligible. 1 
other words, only about two- thirds of the number who are eligible are 1 
the schools. Even more striking is the obverse of this showing—that 90.¢ 
per cent. of the 5,310 cases on file are 20 years of age and upwards, and thai 
the only State provision made for the adult blind is their care in the alms 
houses as part of the indigent population, while the number so cared for 
is 361. 

Inbraries for the Blind.—The report calls attention to the exocllel 
facilities afforded by libraries for the blind in connection with the public 
libraries of the State, and notes the recent rapid advances in providin 
literature for blind readers. The pension system in vogue in the city ¢ 
Greater New York 1 is described briefly. Under the head of private char 
ties maintained in the State are described the Home for Blind Babies, 41 

Church Home for the Blind and the Industrial Home for the Blind, all 
the Borough of Brooklyn; the St. Joseph’s Blind Asylum at Mt. Loretti 
Staten Island, the Society for the relief of the Destitute Blind at Amste 
dam Avenue, ‘and the work done for the past year and a half by the Ne 
York Association for the Blind. 4 

This part of the report concludes with the statement that “the State 0: 
New York is spending for the education of its blind children eas oN 00 ( 
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ally, but with the exception of $1,000 expended for embossing new 
s and the amounts expended by the several counties in caring for the 
ligent blind in the various alms-houses of the State (a total of 361), not 
» dollar of public money is spent for the improvement of the condition 
the adult blind.’’,» The report then considers the blind of the United 
ates, their number, which the Commission believes to be nearly 100,000, 
provisions, public and private, made for their education and care, which 
udes schools for blind minors, homes for blind babies and schools for 
instruction of young children; for blind adults pensions, homes, work- 
hops, industrial homes, home teaching, and circulating libraries. Hach 
these provisions is described, somewhat in detail, special emphasis being 
id upon the various kinds of institutions provided throughout the United 
ates for the adult blind. 

Tt is shown that California, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin maintain 
tirely at State expense institutions for the blind adult; that Connecticut 
Pennsylvania have institutions which are primarily private corpora- 
ns, but which are now to some extent aided by public funds, and that 
iting the face of the country are little homes for blind women, the out- 
owth of private charity. 

Prevention of Blindness.—In considering at length the matter of the 
evention of blindness, the Commission quotes authorities to show that 
thalmia neonatorum is the cause of more blindness than any other local 
ase, except perhaps atrophy of the optic nerve; that in 99 cases out of 
this disease is preventable by the use of very simple precautions; that 
probable annual cost to the people of the State of New York for the sup- 
port of its victims is over $110,000; that among 1,000 blind there are only 
995 unavoidable cases, 449 that are possibly avoidable and 326 that are 
solutely avoidable, or in other words, that one-third of the cases of blind- 
ss are absolutely preventable. The causes of blindness are considered 
nder two heads, those resulting from disease and those from accident. 
ttention is called to the fact that the foundation of eye disease is frequently 
id in the schools, and remedies to prevent blindness from this cause are 
suggested. 

The draft of a proposed law closes the report. ‘This law provides for a 
State Board for the Blind, consisting of five persons appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for a term of five years, the members of the Board to serve without 
mmpensation. The Board shall prepare and maintain a complete register 
the blind, act as a bureau of information and industrial aid, continue 
) make inquiries concerning the causes of blindness and the prevention of 
1e same. The Board may provide home teaching, and, with the consent 
‘the Governor, may establish schools for industrial training and workshops 
the employment of suitable blind persons, and may appoint such officers 
ind agents as may be necessary. Forty thousand dollars is asked for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the bill. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 
(Detroit News-Tribune, 21st July, 1907.) 


 Emanating from Boston is a movement which has in mind the estab- 
lishment of a State “industrial institution’’ or factory in every State in the 

Jnion, and in which every blind person of that State will find steady and 
Temunerative employment. It is doubtful if a more important step than this 
has ever been taken in behalf of any class of people. Massachusetts, as a 
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State, has already taken up the work of furnishing employment for the 
Charles Campbell, who has had charge of the work from the first, anc 
has the most thorough knowledge of the ability of the blind, gives th 
lowing opinion: “I fully believe that at the end of twenty years ey 
able-bodied blind person between the ages of sixteen and thirty needing 
dustrial opportunities can find work of some kind side by side with 
people, if efforts are persistently made in this direction. Of course it w 
take time to discover the places where such employees are welcome, but 
my visits to the various factories I have seen enough automatic pro 
to convince me that it is merely a question of time before blind operat 
become an accepted part of the great army of factory workers.”’ © a 
Each year more and more blind people allover the country are bec 
ing self-supporting. They are even entering the professions. Philadelp 
has two blind doctors, and there is one in Spokane; Chicago has a bl 
accountant, who works out problems in his brain and has an assistant to 
most of the setting down of figures, and there are scores of other blind pe 
now earning their livelihoods in unusual ways. One of the most rem 
able achievements of a blind person has been that of Gilbert McDon 
who, blind since birth, is one of the four telegraphers in the world. 
practice at the key with no eyes to guide their hands. He lives and work 
Maunie, Ill., on the Louisville & Nashville railroad. For ten years 
sole bread winner for his widowed mother and three younger sisters, th 
telegraph operator refuses to leave his post of duty and again take up 
course of study at the Illinois State School for the Blind at Jacksonvi 
At the age of twelve he was given the job of hustling baggage and do { 
general work around the depot. He also scrubbed the floors and kept th 
fires going. Always fascinated by the busy clickety-click of the telegrap 
wires, he asked Mr. Foster, the agent, if there was any way he could le 
the language of Morse, and Foster set about to teach the lad. In less t¢ 
a month he knew the Morse code from start to finish and could send shot 
messages. Blindness had developed the senses of touch and hearing to 
remarkable degree. Months of hard labor enabled him to take down wor 
that went over the wires during the day, and then, as he was untutored ant 
ignorant in scholastic attainments, he would take the messages home a 
night, where his sisters taught him their meaning. This striving yout] 
during an election attempted to take down the reports, as well as he coul 
catch them, while they were going over the wires to Springfield. He use 
the typewriter, and for five hours worked steadily. Although he did ne 
know the meaning of the greater part of it, he turned out perfect copy ft 
the anxious crowd at Maunie. This one event, he says, was the time of hi 
life. f Bi 
! His work attracted the attention of railroad officials, and the blind wir 
wizard was made assistant operator at Maunie at a salary of $15.00 pe 
month to begin with, an amount which McDonald was only too glad to Te 
ceive. The various despatchers who worked in the cities around Maun: 
often cautioned the operator about leaving ‘“‘Gib,’’ as they often called hin 
alone. They urged that his work be confined mostly to the minor detail 
of the office. However, his proficiency as a master of the dots and dashe 
soon won the high regard of Agent Foster, and he often left the boy in charg 
of the office. The money safe was often left unlocked and entrusted to thi 
youth’s care. One day while alone in the office, J. W. Logsdon, Superin 
tendent of the St. Louis division of the railroad, dropped in, hoping to fin 
Foster, with whom he wished to transact some immediate business. Logs 
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was angered at the agent’s disregard of orders and was preparing to 
linister a severe reprimand to the blind boy. As the lad sold tickets, 
ghed baggage, and attended to the various other duties of the office and 
ting rooms, the grizzled railroad veteran looked on in awe. When he 
ready to leave a kind hand was laid upon the blind boy’s shoulder. The 
it of rebuke had vanished and the gruff Superintendent became his friend. 
Logsdon was very much taken up with the boy. When he reached home he 
rote to McDonald in regard to sending him to the Illinois State School for 
Blind at Jacksonville. While thinking the matter over, young Mc- 
ald received an order: to start at once for Jacksonville. ‘ Logsdon was 
rumental in this and, protesting, the youth went away to school. While 
re he gained the distinction of being one of the brightest students in the 
shool. After he had been at school for some time he wrote home asking if 
e could have his old position. Being assured that he could and at an 
reased salary, he returned to the little office at Maunie to learn more about 
graphy. Last year McDonald was made manager of the telegraph office 
¢ Maunie and it is said that he has done excellent work. 


Hep For THE BLIND. 
x (March, 1907, Serap Book.) 


A blind clergyman used to lecture in some of our Western cities on 
‘The Fun of Being Blind.*’ So armored in good humor was he that his 
ptimism seemed never to falter, and through his steadfast regard of pleasant 
hings he got much happiness out of life. 

' ‘Truly, in some respects the blind hold a seeming advantage-over those 
vho see; for to them the existence of sin and wretchedness and misery need 
ever be known. They need never recognize the contrast between the palace 
nd the hovel; there need be no thorns in their roses. Is not the beauty of 
haracter in so many of the blind explained by their protected innocence? 
this happy innocence, of course, cannot equal the larger happiness of seeing 
nisery and alleviating it. But how many of those who can see attain that 
arger happiness? How many, for instance, do anything to enlarge the 
phere of activity for the blind? 

Helen Keller, herself blind, deaf, and—until mechanically trained to . 
speak—dumb, 1s indefatigable in her efforts to help others who are cut off 
from the light of day. Her wonderful story is well known—how almost 
miraculously she has triumphed over the dark. She does not even now 
know what the human voice sounds like—does not know what sound is like, 
unless by roundabout comparisons in terms of other senses; yet she has 
earned to speak like other persons, and at a recent meeting of the New York 
Association for the Blind she talked to a large audience on her favorite 
subject. | : 
a As she stood on the platform she heard none of the applause. Before 
‘the time came for her to speak she did not know what the other speakers 
“were saying, except when some of their thoughts were translated‘to her 
‘through the sense of touch. Much of the time she sat with her face buried 
‘in a bouquet of flowers, the perfume of which appeared to give her exquisite 
pleasure. The sense of smell is one of her three avenues to the material 
enjoyment of life. 
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How tue Brrnp May sr HeEtrep. ~ 


(By Helen Keller.) 


It is a great pleasure to me to speak in New York about the blind. EF 
New York is great because of the open hand with which it responds to 
needs of the weak and the poor. The men and women for whom I spe 
are poor and weak, in that they lack one of the chief weapons with whi 
the human being fights his battle. But they must not on that account i 
sent to the rear. Much less must they be pensioned like disabled soldie: 
They must be kept in the fight for their own sake, and for the sake of t 
strong. It is a blessing to the strong to give help to the weak. Otherw: 
there would be no excuse for having the poor always with us. ; 

The help we give the unfortunate must. be intelligent. Charity m 
flow freely and yet fail to touch the deserts of human life. Disorganiz 
charity is creditable to the heart, but not to the mind. Pity and tears ma 
poetry; but they do not raise model tenement houses, or save the manho 
of blind men. The heaviest burden on the blind is not blindness, but idle 
ness, and they can be relieved of this greater burden. } > 

Our work for the blind is practical. The Massachusetts Commissi n 
your Association, and the New York Commission are placing it on a sincer 
basis. The first task is to make a careful census of the blind, to find ow 
how many there are, how old they are, what are their circumstances, wher 
they lost their sight, and from what cause. Without such a census the 
can be no order in our work. In Massachusetts this task is nearly cor 
pleted. . 

The next step is to awaken each town and city to a sense of its duty 
the blind. For it is the community where the blind man lives that ulti 
mately determines his success or his failure. The State can teach him t 
work, supply him with raw materials and capital to start his business; bu 
his fellow citizens must furnish the market for his products, and give hin 
the encouragement without which no blind man can make headway. They 
must do more than this; they must meet him with a sympathy that conformy 
to the dignity of his manhood and his capacity for service. Indeed, the 
community should regard it as a disgrace for the blind to beg on the stree 
corner, or receive unearned pensions. 4 

It is not helpful—in the long run it is harmful—to’buy worthless article 
of the blind. For many years kind-hearted people have bought futile anc 
childish things because the blind made them. Quantities of bead-worl 
that can appeal to no eye save the eye of pity have passed as specimens of 
the work of the blind. If bead-work had been studied in the schools for 
the blind and supervised by competent seeing persons, it could have beer 
made a profitable industry for the sightless. I have examined beautifu. 
bead-work in the shops—purses, bags, belts, lamp-shades, and dress trim: 
mings—some of it very expensive—imported from France and Germany 
Under proper supervision this bead-work could be made by the blind. Thi 
is only one example of the sort of manufacture that the blind may profit: 
ably engage in. . 

One of the principal objects of the movement which we ask you to helt 
is to promote good workmanship among the sightless. In Boston, in a fashion- 
able shopping district, the Massachusetts Commission has opened a salesroom 
where the best handicraft of all the sightless in the State may be exhibitec 
and sold. There are hand-woven curtains, table-covers, bed-spreads, sofa: 
pillows, linen suits, rugs; and the articles are of good design and workman. 
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hip. People buy them not out of pity for the maker, but out of admiration 
ior the thing. Orders have already come from Minnesota, from England, 
from Egypt. So the blind of the New World have sent light into Egyptian 
darkness. es. 
- his shop is under the same roof with the salesroom of the Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind. The old school and the new commission are working 
side by side. I desire to see similar co-operation between the New York 
“Institution for the Blind and the New York Association. The true value 
of a school for the sightless is not merely to enlighten intellectual darkness, 
but to lend a hand to every movement in the interests of the blind. It is 
not enough that our blind children receive a common school education. They 
should do something well enough to become wage-earners. When they are 
properly educated, they desire to work more than they desire ease and enter- 
tainment. If some of the blind are ambitionless and lazy, the fault hes 
partly with those who have directed their education, partly with our indolent 
rogenitors in the Garden of Eden. All over the land the blind are stretch- 
forth eager hands to the new tasks which shall soon be within their _ 
reach. They embrace labor gladly because they know it is strength. 
One of our critics has suggested that we who call the blind forth to toil 
are as one who should overload a disabled horse and compel him to earn his 
¢ In the little village where I live, there was a lady so mistakenly kind 
to a pet horse that she never broke him to harness, and fed him twelve quarts 
of oats a day. The horse had to be shot. I am not afraid that we shall kill 
our blind with kindness. I am still less afraid that we shall break their 


ag I can tell you of blind men who of their own accord enter the 
sharp competition of business and put their hands zealously to the tools of 
It is our part to train them in business, to teach them to use their 
tools skilfully. Before this Association was thought of, blind men had 
given examples of energy and industry, and with such examples shining in 


‘ The new movement for the blind rests on a foundation of common sense. 
~It is not the baseless fabric of a sentimentalist’s dream. We do not be- 
lieve that the blind should be segregated from the seeing, gathered together 
in a sort of Zion City, as has been done in Roumania and attempted in Iowa. 
_ We have no queen to preside over such a city. America is a democracy, a 
- multimonarchy, and the city of the blind is everywhere. Each community 
_ should take care of its own blind, provide employment for them, and enable 
_ them to work side by side with the seeing. We do not expect to find among 
- the blind a disproportionate number of geniuses. Education does not develop 
in them remarkable talent. Like the seeing man, the blind man may be 
a philosopher, a mathematician, a linguist, a seer, a poet, a prophet. But, 
believe me, if the light of genius burns within him, it will burn despite his 
' infirmity, and not because of it. The lack of one sense—or two—never 
helped a human being. We should be glad of the sixth or the sixteenth 
sense with which our friends and the newspaper reporters, more generous 
than nature, are wont to endow us. To paraphrase Mr. Kipling, we are not 
_ heroes, and we are not cowards too. We are ordinary folk limited by an 
- extraordinary incapacity. If we do‘not always succeed in our undertakings 
even with assistance from friends, we console ourselves with the thought 
that in the vast company of the world’s failures is many a sound pair of 
eyes. 
4 I appeal to you, give the blind man the assistance that shall secure for 
him complete or partial independence. He is blind and falters. There- 
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neu go a little more than half-way to meet in. Remember, Ree ; 
and self-reliant he is, he will always need a guiding hand in his.—Putn 
Monthly, April, 1907. ie 


A “‘BABEL OF PRINTS’’ FoR BLInD READERS. 


The multiplicity of systems of typography for the blind is condem 
in I'he World’s Work (New York, August) by Helen Keller, who attribu 
it to the “‘lack of enthusiasm, intelligence and co-operation on the part 
those who have charge of institutions for the blind.’’ The trustees of suc 
institutions, she charges, know almost nothing about the needs and diffi- 
culties of blind people, and the confusion caused by the different kinds of | 
blind print is a natural result. Miss Keller writes : ~ - 
‘“‘An obvious illustration of their incompetency and the absence of CO- 
operation between the schools is the confusion in the prints for the blind. | 
One would think that the advantages of having a cdmmon print would not 
require argument. Yet every effort to decide which print is. best has failed. 
The Perkins Institution for the Blind, with a large printing fund, clings t “: 
Line Letter—embossed characters, shaped like Roman letters—in spite of 
the fact that most of the blind prefer a point system. The Pennsylvania - 
Institution for the Blind offers its readers American Braille, a print in 
which the letters are composed of raised dots. This is a modification of the 
system which was perfected by Louis Braille three-quarters of a century ago 
and is still the system used throughout Europe. The New York Institution, 
invented, controls and advocates New York Point, another species of Braille. 
The money appropriated by the National Government to emboss books for 
the blind is used for all the types. The new periodical, The Matilda Zieg- 
ler Magazine for the Blind, the boon for which we have waited many years, 
is printed in American Braille and New York Point. ‘The same book, ex-— 
pensive to print once, has to be duplicated in the various systems for the | 
different institutions. Other prints are yet to come. They are still in the | 
crucible of meditation. A plague upon all these prints. Let us have one — 
system, whether it is an ideal one or not. For my part, I wish nothing had ( 
been invented except European Braille. There was already a considerable — 
library in this system when the American fever for invention plunged us 
into this babel of prints, which is typical of the many confusions from 
which the blind suffer throughout the United States. — 
‘“We Americans spend more money on the education of defectives than 
any other country. But we do not always find the shortest, easiest and most — 
economical way of accomplishing the end we have in view. We desire to | 
bring the greatest happiness to the largest number. We give generously as 
earnest of our desire, and then we do not see that our bounty is wisely — 
spent.’’ | | . 
The following paper from the pen of Mr. William B. Wait, Principal : 
Emeritus New York Institution for the Blind, containing the results of 
nearly forty years’ experience as an educator of the blind, besides the re- a 
cords of experiments covering a much longer period, is deserving of special | 
attention : a 
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Tue Economic VALUE oF LABoR IN THE Dark. (A bridged.) 
The problem presented is that of determining the economic efficiency _ 
of several thousands of our adult population. They are scattered throughout — 
the state, distributed all along the line of life with numbers increasing in — 
the higher decades, rich and poor, educated and illiterate, exhibiting every : 
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condition of mental and bodily health. We will be greatly assisted in our 
study if we keep in mind that the question is the economic, commercial 
' practicability of working in darkness and not the question of the desirabil- 
. rf y of employment for the adult blind. © 
. It is not necessary to amplify upon statements made by painstaking in- 
 quirers into the condition of the adult blind, for they sufficiently emphasize 
’ the fact that an adult person who loses his sight is by that deprivation at 
once disabled, rendered infirm, and put out of relation with all the ordinary 
‘operations of economic activity. ) 
’ There can be no doubt but that the work of the hands, in one form or 
another, is the basis of the economic efficiency of the great mass of the 
~ population, and the articles on the adult blind show that the writers with 
great unanimity regard hand work as being the means of restoring the adult 
blind to economic efficiency and self-dependence. 
So far then it is clear that the symposium articles intend to establish 
‘two points: First, that a large majority of the adult blind are not in adjust- 
‘ment with economic conditions, and second, that a restoration of practical 
relations will be secured by the establishment of trade schools and of fac- 
tories. 
- Whatever the number of adult persons in the group may be, it has been 
" assumed that their economic efficiency as hand workers, of which they have 
been deprived by loss of sight, can be restored to them by a course of train- 
ing in an industrial or trade school. 
_ Assuming that a trade school is to be established, courses of training 
will be determined by the trades to be taught. As to the suitability of cer- 
_ tain trades, the symposium writers suggest willow work, hand loom, mats 
_ and rugs, mattress, net and broom making. Other branches such as knitting, 
_ crocheting, sewing by hand and machine, cooking, cane-seating, which 
~ unite mental discipline with manual skill, and are specially useful in a 
_ course of manual training for the young, cannot be regarded as trades. No 
_ consideration need be here given to the courses of training and it is granted 
that they will be adequate in every particular. 
a The trade school presupposes and prepares for industrial employment 
of the adult blind, and having received the full benefits of training at a 
_ trade school with the avowed purpose of restoring its graduates to the class 
of efficient bread winners, they will as a logical sequence expect that they 
_ will be given employment either in an individual or in a collective capacity. © 
~ Unless this result follows, the prime reason for the existence of the trade 
school fails. ; 
™ Among the graduates of the trade school will occasionally be one who 
has energy, tact and address; a faculty for making and executing plans, 
_ aptness in buying and selling, in giving credits, in making collections; in 
_. short one who possesses that combination of natural and acquired powers 
_ that constitute a business man. ‘This most desirable class of trade school 
* graduates will be very small, but as their economic efficiency has an intel- 
_ lectual rather than a manual basis; they form a group apart from those 
under consideration. 
> It appears to be the opinion of the Massachusetts and the New York 
State Commissions that owing to lack of initiative and of capital, and to 
other causes, the trade school graduates will not be able either to create or — 
to secure stated employment by their own efforts, and hence it will be neces- 
sary to provide employment either through private or through public 
agencies. The commissions, however, are not in entire accord; for while 
they agree that these trade schools should be maintained by the state and 
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be under state management, they differ as to the treatment of the employ 
ment question. Whether, however, the employment be of private or Q 
public origin, and whether the graduates be employed individually or col- 
lectively, in village or city, at one trade or another, the potential fact re- 
mains to be determined; namely, the real value of their labor as measured 
by usual business practice and results. ee -* 
According to common standards, the returns from the finished products 
of labor must pay interest on fixed capital, superintendence, shop cost, 
selling expense, taxes or rent, insurance, repairs, and all other current: out- 
lay, and a satisfactory return on the working capital invested. If such re 
turns can be derived from this class of labor as surely as from the. labor o 
men working under usual conditions, then the economic efficiency of these 
sightless workers will on an average be that of other workers; if not, then 
their labor value will fall below the commercial standard, and employment 
will not be offered. The conditions of the situation are easily illustrated : 
Suppose B and C to be experts at willow work, a trade always highl 
esteemed for blind people, because light is less essential in this than in othe “| 
trades and also because little has been done in this line with labor-saving 
machinery. Suppose that they be required to work in competition with each | 
other, all the conditions being the same except that C shall be blindfolded, 
Although C is not blind, he is for the time working as blind people must 
work, that is without the aid of sight, the pilot sense that guides and directs 
every movement of the workman’s hands. The result can be foretold with-. 
out calculation, for it can be guessed. The work of © for a given time, whe 
compared with that of B, will be found to be less in quantity, poorer in. 
variety, not uniformly equal in quality or finish, and therefore less in market 
value. Willow work is the type of all handicrafts. C is the type of those 
who because of blindness must work in darkness and the results express the. 
relative productive capacity of the two classes of workers. If the number 
of those engaged be larger, and if some other trade be substituted for wil- 
low work, the effect will only be a difference in the magnitude, but not in | 
_ the character of the results. | | 
If confirmation of the conclusions deducible from this hypothetical case | 
is needed, it is found in the evidence furnished in actual practice. There 
are several institutions in this country established for the instruction and 2g 
employment of adult blind people in trades. The New York Commission — 
submitted to each of them the question, ‘‘Is your institution self-support- — 
ing?’ to which one replied, ‘“Not yet;’’ one, “Nearly so;’’ and the rest, oh 
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““No.’’ It will be observed that none replied affirmatively. Some of these 4 
establishments combine a ‘“‘home’’ or residence feature with the workshop, | 
and upon this problem the New York Commission says: x 

“Your commission find that all attempts to combine industry and char- © 
ity in the same establishment and under the same management have proved — 
in every instance to be at best financial failures, and in its judgment such 
must continue to be the case since by its combination a premium is put upon 
idleness by giving the most charity to the least industrious person.’’ 

The implication seems to be that the financial loss is due to the employ- 
ment of some workers described as the “‘least industrious.”? But if the most 
expert blind workman cannot compete with even the average of workmen who — 
see, as is doubtless the case, financial success will not be achieved even if 
all the blind workers are of the best or most industrious kind. These work-— 
ers will rarely be found to be equal in the quality and amount of work done, 


and hence there will always be some not necessarily less industrious, but less _ 
productive, than others. . 
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Moreover, the combination of domicile and workshop is not demanded 
yy social or moral interests to which indeed it is opposed. The only reason 
or it is financial, and grows out of the consideration that a given number 
f these workers can be supported en masse at less expense than if they were 
o be dispersed in the community; and with the cost of living reduced, the 
hop returns will more nearly equal the outlay and the cost of maintenance 
will be reduced. “AN 
- That the blind themselves fully understand that inability to see is the 
sause of their industrial disablement cannot be doubted; and to those who 
have studied the problem long and seriously, blindness 1s the direct cause 
of their industrial insufficiency, the one irremovable and insurmountable 
obstacle which, if all other obstacles be removed or surmounted, will still 
prevent their recognition as competitors or as co-workers in industrial voca- 
ions. This is a significant fact, repugnant to the desires and feelings of us 
all and so it is natural that one who is accustomed to view every social pro- 
blem from a philanthropic view point should feel that a satisfactory solution 
may be possible, through the correction of former or of present methods or 
by the adoption of new ones. 
In other words, the community is not concerned so much with the fact 
han men are blind as with the fact that, being blind, they are not employed 
in concrete or industrial pursuits, and it is assumed that the reason why 
those who have attended schools for the blind do not work is that their edu- 
cation was not sufficiently concrete; that is, that blind boys and girls are 
not taught trades during their school period. Assuming for the moment 
that this proposition is true, and assuming that the education given is suffi- 
ciently concrete, we may point out the extent to which this recourse will 
restore the whole class of adult blind to concrete efficiency and equality. 
In 1900, only 9.72 per cent. of the whole blind population of this State 
New York) was under twenty-one years of age. Reductions because of eye 
troubles, infancy, general ailments, and other causes will reduce the num- 
_ ber, so that those who can attend a school for the blind will not exceed five 
~ per cent. of all. Of this five per cent. about two per cent. are girls and 
_ three per cent. boys. Any attempt to make artizans of these blind school 
- girls would be futile. As for the boys, even if all learned a trade, which 
~ would not happen, they would not be at economic parity with normal work- 
ers, for they will be subject to the law which regulates competition, as illus- 
trated in the hypothetical case previously stated. The theory that the 
scholastic institutions should prepare the young blind for after life by in- 
- structing them “‘more concretely’? in mechanical trades is neither new nor 
true, its exploitation having been begun in this country in 1832 by the first 
- schools, and its falsity having been repeatedly and conclusively shown, not 
- only by financial loss, but by educational and moral decline. Pai 
Z The schools in Boston, Philadelphia and New York were opened about 
1832. The experience of any of these schools would be equally satisfactory 
as an early example of intensive, industrial, or concrete training of the 
young blind, but the efforts of the New York school only will be taken for 
illustration. The primary impelling purpose of this school was, as it still 
is, to’ give to young people of school age, who have lost their sight, an edu- 
cation equal in kind and degree to that given to other young people, who pos- 
sess all their senses, subject only to those unavoidable limitations which the 
absence of sight imposes. The educational ends in view were clearly dis- 
~ cerned, for they were identical with the universal objects of education, but 
the means, methods and practice by which to attain the desired ends had in 
the main yet to be devised and perfected; in short, the art and the science, 
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the’ Medan and EH Ls of the Sduaticn’ of the ‘ind had still’ to be 
worked out and established. In the beginning there were no availabl en 
embossed books, no apparatus for tangible writing or for other school uses. 
Much that was suggested proved to be illusory and useless, and the best and 
most needed of these tangible utilities were so costly as to be unavailable. — 

Oral instruction, therefore, necessarily became the chief method of the — 
early schools. By this method the pupils became unduly passive and silent, 2 
and their participation in class work was reduced to a minimum. Obviously, 
under these conditions, some mental and physical diversion was necessary, 
At the time under review, the kindergarten, the various forms of sloyd, and 
other methods of co-ordinate mental and manual training now followed, 
had not been evolved, and therefore there was no recourse except to thei 
simplest branches of handicraft, Again, the fact that blindness is a dis- 
abling infirmity had not been recognized from an economic commercial point 
of view, and it was believed that the young blind could be raised and main- 
tained at economic par and be made self-supporting through a course of 
industrial training. ; 

This belief that competing power could be acquired, and that suppo 
and profit would be derived from handicraft pursuits, constituted a strong 
incentive to that persistence in effort that is essential to success in any enter-_ 
prise, and which in no case could be more necessary than in this one. i 

Thus it will be seen that both by intelligent interest and by the inevit-_ 
able trend of automatic operation, the early schools worked upon the lines 
of concrete instruction for a concrete end. - The special. efforts of the New 
York Institution for the Blind in New York City covered a period of thirty 
years and dealt generously, intelligently and exhaustively with every phase 

of the problem. : 
: The first period extended from 1832 to 1845. In 18382 and 1833, the 
making of willow and mattress work, weaving and braiding of manilla and 
coir, floor and hearth mats, rag nan list carpets, were introduced. Skilled | . 
instructors were employed, one having been brought from Scotland in 1833, 
to give instruction in these branches. Braiding palm was introduced in 1836, 
and paste-board box-work in 1838. In 1844 seven regular lines of boxes : 
besides many specialties in fancy boxes, were manufactured, while the wile 3 
low ware comprised fourteen lines; and this variety was later increased. 4 

During this period it was demonstrated that owing to various causes, : 
chief among which was the lack of sight, of capital, and of needed assis- a 
tance, the graduates could not individually compete with seeing labor, and : 
therefore were powerless. These conditions so impressed the managers of j 
the institution that they felt impelled to extend their efforts in a sphere of q 
activity beyond that contemplated in the original purpose, and accordingly 
the institution undertook to relieve the situation by giving employment to. q 
its graduates, who should also reside on the premises. 

This phase continued from 1845 to 1849, during which time the fact 3 
that the adult graduates were employed Ftieeated the attention and stimu-— 4 
lated the ambition of a number of adult blind people, who had lost their — 
sight too late to enter the institution and who asked to be admitted to the | 
shop, first as apprentices and later as employees. q 

During the first period, it was honed that the proceeds from the finished 4 
products of the pupils’ work would pay the cost of this department. In this 
as in other cases, outlay for education does not make return in money values — 
and cannot be measured by commercial standards. Hence, there was no real q 
hasis for this hope which of course was not realized. 
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During the second period, however, the case was different. The well 
rained graduates were employed as journeymen at full time, the work of 
e pupil apprentices was utilized to better advantage than before, and suc- 
s seemed at least more certain. Still it did not come and it was thought 
that the lack of success was largely due to the great disproportion between 
‘the number of apprentices and the number of journeymen which; owing to 
nt of room, could not be increased. Moreover, the full benefits of division 
labor could not be derived from so small a body of workers. These and 
her considerations, coupled with the desire of the outside adult blind, led 
the third stage in the sincere and strenuous effort of this institution to 
ove, if possible, that the hand labor of those who have lost their sight can 
» made commercially productive. : 
© ‘This stage of the undertaking extended from 1848 to 1862. The pur- 
_ pose was to retain the plan already existing and expand it, so as to afford an 
opportunity for instruction and employment in trades to adult blind persons 
of good character, who were able and willing to learn and to work. 
- A substantial brick building, 200 feet on 8th avenue by 90 feet on 3derd 
and 34th street, was erected, affording a fine salesroom and ample space for 
work-rooms, the storage of large quantities of raw materials and finished 
goods and for all other purposes. 
_ The tzades and occupations which contributed to the wholesale and re- 
‘ail business comprised sixteen lines of plain and fancy willow work, eight 
nes of paste-board boxes, woven and hand-made mats, and rugs in great 
riety of material, pattern and color, mattresses, upholstering, braiding 
palm leaf, netting, hammock work, brushes, brooms, and a great variety of 
knitted and crocheted fancy goods. 
- _ At the inception of the enterprise, there was, as usually is the case, a 
call for goods based on sentiment, _-personal interest and curiosity. This, 
however, was soon supplied and the business then became subject to the 
usual laws of trade and of supply and demand. ! 
___ It was soon apparent that the local wholesale and retail markets did 
not absorb the goods that were produced, samples of fine quality were sent 
~ out, and every effort was made to find a wider market in other States. The _ 
residential privilege which was accorded to the graduates first employed, 
and which had been extended to the adult blind, proved to be so undesir- 
able and burdensome that at the beginning of 1855, after nine years of tra 
and about two years after similar action for like reasons had been taken by 
the Perkins School at South Boston, it was found necessary to abandon it, 
and to require the employees to provide their domiciles. 
After 1854, therefore, for a period of eight years, the enterprise assumed 
the character of an ordinary factory, with this difference, however, that 
while the ordinary factory might work on part time, with reduced help, or 
be shut down entirely when markets were overstocked, trade dull, or prices 
of raw material too high, the institution kept its blind employees at work, 
as otherwise they would lose the stipend upon which they were absolutely 
_ dependent. 7 
Within the limits of this paper we cannot dwell in detail upon the 
_ promising experiments, the alluring expedients, the patient struggles, the 
unrealized expectations, and the financial losses which marked this effort 
from 1832 to 1862, when it was finally abandoned. Suffice it to say that al- 
though the resolute and intelligent purpose of the managers of the institu- 
tion, and the buoyant hopes and dogged efforts of its beneficiaries and em- . 
-ployees, were strongly opposed to such a result; still the long-sustained effort 
proved that in the handicraft pursuits the value of the labor of sightless 
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people is far below economic par, and that if all other infirmities be absent 
or overcome and all external obstacles be removed, still the lack of sight 
remains the one disabling infirmity which fully accounts for and explains 
this under value, and for which no healing has as yet been found in the in-. 
dustrial world. : | ; 
Here it may be said in passing that the New York Institution for the 
Blind was not only the first and still is the only school for the blind in the 
world which measures its scholastic work by the same tests that are applied 
to the work in the public schools, but has also taken the lead in pioneer work 
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along the lines of manual training. Besides the trades previously men- 
tioned that were introduced, the sewing machine, knitting machine, chair 
caning, cooking and raffia work were first successfully taught at this school. 
Iwo young women, having just completed their school course, were chosen a 
as demonstrators of the sewing and knitting machines at the Centennial 
Exhibition held in Philadelphia in 1876, and afterwards at State Fairs and 
in the company salesrooms in New York. : 
| The knitting machine, although difficult to learn because of the drop- 
ping of stitches (which however our girls were taught to detect by the ear), 
seemed very: promising because of the completeness of the articles made 
upon it; but, notwithstanding this and the thorough mastery of the machine 
that was acquired, its use on a commercial basis was not practicable. This 
is an illustration of the conditions set forth in the hypothetical case. : 
It may be pointed out that the power to detect by ear, in the midst of 
the whirring of several machines, the omission of a needle to take the thread, : 
is doubtless the most remarkable example of the high discriminating power 
of the sense of hearing that has ever been attained, and well illustrates the — 
nature of many of the problems of hearing and touch presented in the educa-— 
tion of the blind, the discovery and solution of which would be impossible 
except at a special school. The knitting machine, however, proved to be of 
little value in manual training, while the dwarfing effects of its stated use 
upon a scotoic operator are well illustrated in a case related by Prof. Griggs, 
referred to later. | 
From what has already been said, it is obvious that the situation is pro- 
lific of stubborn facts and refractory conditions and on this point the sym- — 
posium contributors are in accord. The general view is expressed in the 
following citations: : | 
The Massachusetts Commission says: ‘‘The problem of devising wise 
and effective measures for providing the adult blind with adequate indus- — 
trial training to the end that they may engage in healthful and remunera- 
tive forms of industry is an intricate and difficult one.”’ i ean 
J. P. Hamilton, Superintendent of the Michigan Employment Institu- — 
tion for the Blind, says: ‘‘The problem of how best to care for and help 
the adult blind has not been solved. The work is new and necessarily in 
more or less of an experimental stage.’’ ah 
It has been shown that at least sixty-five per cent. of all the blind are 
too old to learn and to follow a trade, that about five per cent. are mentally 
or physically unsound, that ten per cent. are minors, that ten per cent. are 
self-supporting or in good circumstances, leaving not over ten per cent. for — 
industrial consideration; that about three-fifths of the last number are males — 
and two-fifths females, some single, others married, and residing in their 
own homes, in incorporated homes and in almshouses: that upwards of 
ninety per cent. of all received their education and acquired their trades and © 
eccupations while still retaining their sight; that beginning in 1832, per- — 
sistent, intelligent, generous, and costly efforts have been made to impart 
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f-support and remunerative ability to both the young and the adult blind 
industrial instruction in handicrafts; that the problem is an intricate and 
cult one, that none of these industrial enterprises, past or present, have 
en or are self-maintaining; that the problem remains unsolved; and that 
from an economic, commercial point of view accumulated experience indi- 
sates that it is not commercially susceptible of solution. Keeping these 
ings in mind, the statements, suggestions and recommendations presented 
the symposium articles will repay careful consideration. 
Doubtless the most significant statement relevant to the subject to be 
und in the fourteen articles of the symposium is that of Edward E. Allen, 
r many years past the Principal of the Institution at Overbrook, Pa., and 
rmerly a member of the faculty of the schools at Boston and at Upper 
orwood, England. Mr. Allen has served as a leading member of the Ad- 
sory Board of the New York Association for Promoting the Interests of 
e Blind recently formed in New York and for some years past has super-- 
sed a census of the adult blind of Pennsylvania. Mr. Allen says: ‘*There 
no single solution of this problem. . . . . That their case calls for 
study and alleviation there is no doubt. . . . . A manifest duty is 
hefore us, but what to do and how to do it is not yet plain.”’ 
- When one possessing such rich opportunities for observation, experience 
and reflection as Mr. Allen has enjoyed becomes conscious of an existing 
obligation, for the performance of which neither means nor ways have yet 
been made clear, men of less experience should not be expected to offer a solu- 
tion; and true educators and philanthropists will approach the question with 
deliberation and caution, unmoved alike by the appeals of sentimentality and 
e rose-tinted prophecies of the promoter in philanthropy. 
The two State Commissions and the other writers favor industrial in- 
struction and employment, but there is wide diversity both of opinion and 
practice as to the desirability of combining the trade school, the factory and 
the domicile. 
Those connected with “working homes’”’ favor an organization embrac- 
ing all of these features. Those connected only with ‘‘workshops’’ disap- 
‘prove the ‘‘home feature,’’ while others advocate an entire separation of 
“trade school, factory and domicile, except in the case of trade schools at 
“which the apprentices may be provided with support. The New York State 
' Commission of 1903 plainly stands opposed to the union of factory, as a 
‘business operation, with the home, as a charity feature. The Massachusetts 
Commission advocates industrial instruction and aid at home, and the estab- 
lishment of State industrial schools and working homes. 
a The theory of the New York Commission seems to have been that if the 
adult blind are furnished with trade instruction in some cases, and trade 
instruction with some capital in others, supplemented with facilities for 
getting material and selling goods, they will then be able to maintain them- 
selves against the rivalries of the labor market, and there will be no need 
for State workshops or for working homes. The theory of the Massachusetis 
Commission seems to have been that notwithstanding the work schools and 
the home aid, the labor of the blind will still not be at parity with the labor 
_ of those who see, and hence that State workshops and industrial homes will 
_ be needed. If the labor of the blind is adequately remunerative why should 
- this question of a home come up at all in connection with the subject of 
employment? 3 
q The fact that it has been found necessary to provide a home as well as 
employment is in itself evidence that the labor of the blind will not bring an 
‘independent self-support.’? But whether the object be to provide trade 
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schools only, or to provide a support ameliorated by trade schools and em- 
ployment, the trade school members and the shop apprentices and workers 
should reside with the neighborhood families. Economy in the cost of sup-7 
port is the chief extenuation for the congregate ‘‘working home.’’ When,” 
however, one has lost his eyes, he all the more needs the use of the eyes of 
others, and this can be most freely secured through living in the usual rela-~ 
tions with those who see. While it is true that private philanthropy may 
find the congregate home to be the best and perhaps the only mode of prac-— 
tical relief, especially in cities, this practice on the part of the State would” 
be from a pecuniary point of view unnecessary, and from a social aspect it~ 
would be most undesirable and unwise. 4 

The Massachusetts Commission would have the State continue its care” 
over the trade school graduates. The New York Commission would let this 
duty devolve upon the community; or, in other words, upon the precarious’ 
support to be derived from individual contributions, administered and 
bestowed as charity. ; " 

The importance of fostering family ties and duties, neighborly acquaint- — 
anceship and interest, church membership and help cannot be too highly | 
esteemed, but yet there seems to be something about the loss of sight in adult — 
life which paralyzes action and renders suggestion futile, so that family 
and friends, the neighborhood and the church seem helpless, each looking 
to the other and all of them to some other source for aid. ¢ 

Keeping these things and the lessons drawn from experience in mind, — 
tcgether with the facts in relation to location, and diversities as to race, — 
sex, age, health, and domestic and denominational relations, it appears that — 
the State alone can provide those large, compassionate and wise measures — 
that will effectually meet the physical, social and intellectual needs of the — 
adult blind, and relieve them from dependence upon the inadequate provi-— 
sion which genuine benevolence can at best make. 

Karning a living and earning the going rate of wages are equivalent 
terms in the labor market, and the more clearly a business man sees that the 
blind can at best produce only a part of the product necessary to secure 
normal wages, the more certain will he be not to employ that kind of labor. 

Beginning with the fifth year, the education of people having five senses 
requires about nine years in the primary course, four in high school, and 
four in college, thus making the students twenty-two years of age at gradua- 
tion. When we reflect that education with only four senses, none of which 
can perform any vicarious service for the lost sense, is a much slower and — 
vastly more difficult process than with five senses, the suggestion that blind 
boys and girls can receive the proper education of body, faculties and char- 
acter that American citizenship requires, and at the same time be prepared 
and expected to find work as machine and process operatives at the age of 
sixteen, exhibits a temerity that is amazing. 

Prof. Griggs, in one of his lectures, relates the story of a young girl © 
who had been obliged to seek work in a factory. At first, she indulged in 
a little talk now and then, and when the end of the week came she found ; 
that her pay was short because her work was short. This taught her that 4 
she must not talk. She could not help thinking, however, and so she in- 4 
dulged occasionally in pleasant memories and anticipations. At the end of q 
the next week, her pay was again short,-and now she had learned that in _ 
order to perform the allotted task she must work as automatically and as _ 
insensately as the machine which she operated, but which in fact dominated — 
the operator, body and mind. 
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Such an effort is obviously degenerating and brutalizing, and yet this 1s 
lot deliberately proposed for the blind boyg and girls of our State and 
ntry. The idea, however, is not a product of American thought, and will 
er be realized, at least in this country. 
~ What has already been said has made clea 
ools for the education of our young blind people. Under present and 
rospective conditions these special schools are indispensable and their 
sources should be wholly devoted to the physical, intellectual and moral 
Jucation of their pupils. 
In so far as education from kindergarten to university has any direct 
nd proper relation to vocation, the prime condition—life in darkness—un- 
rringly points to callings that can be followed individually, by the use cf 
earing, touch and speech, and without the aid of sight or of muscular effort 
ependent: upon qe 
Industrial or trade instruction belongs to the post-graduate period of 
dult life, and it should not be allowed to trespass upon the legitimate work 
the schools, which is mind-building and citizen-making. The New York 
mmission with great force says: “‘Some form of manual training for boys 
ould take the place of the industrial training now conducted in schools for 
he young blind.” 
Education provides the only means by which our young blind people can 
require self-respect, social recognition, and vocational independence; the 
mly way by which to avoid in later years that gloomy darkness and cease- 
ess craving of the mind which neither benevolence nor beggary can illumine 
or satisfy. 

_ AsTI have been. actively engage 
mote the education and welfare of the 
to peruse this paper may desire to kn 
In countries where the sovereignty is vested in one 
subjects. The sovereign may bestow charity upon others but he c»nnot 
bestow charity upon himself. In this country the people are sovereign, and 
blindness deprives no person of his share in this attribute, and therefore any 
act done by the State in behalf of the blind is not charity but is an act of 
public policy to promote the welfare of the whole people, of which they are 
a constituent part. 

© This fundamental principle has been recognized by the people of this 
State, who have declared in their constitution that the Legislature may make 
such provision for the education and support of the blind as to it may seem 
proper. As public policy and not as charity, the State may therefore use 
the wisdom and the resources of the people for this purpose. 

eA plan for State action should comprise the following features : 

» 1. The fullest educational opportunities for the young blind, as part of 


the educational system of the State. 
2 One salaried Commissioner for the adult blind, to be appointed under 


a 

% e civil service, who shall devote his whole time to this work. 

*. 8 Tnstruction at home in manual training, including reading, writing, 
nittine, crocheting, hand and machine sewing, raffia and cord work, has- 
etry, culinary and house-work, outdoor work, with suggestions as to ways 
‘and means of useful oecunation. . 

4. Work-schools. with support for apprentices, wholly separate from 


any work-shon or factorv. 3 
: 5. Starting and estahlishine chop-school graduates in their own or in 


some other community when possible. 


r the proper functions of 


d since the fall of 1859 in work to pro- 
blind, those who have had the patience 
ow my views on the general subject. 
person, all others are — 
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&. Workshops or factories for those who cannot be so establisl 

_ 7, Attendants at shop-schools, and shop employees invariably to 

with families in the community. | Water: 

8. A system for supplying raw material at cost and for the sale < 
ducts. | 


J. Statutory provision for admission into denominational hom 
respectable, well disposed blind people of the same faith. | 
10. The support of respectable, well-disposed, friendless, or destit 
people in good families whenever possible, but not exceeding three b 
persons in any one family. . ‘ae 
Il. The support in residential homes of respectable, well-disposed adult 
blind people not otherwise provided for. 2) 
12. The care of disreputable, disorderly, or dissipated persons by the 
local authorities where such persons reside. iit if 
13. A bureau of registry and information. a 
14. Co-operation by relatives and the community. i 
But whether this work be done by the State or by charitable associations, 
no money should be appropriated or solicited upon the representation or ex 
pectation that scotoic labor will be commercially profitable or that scote 


workers can earn or ought to be expected to earn an independent self-sup- 
port. 
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A STRUGGLE IN THE Dark. a 
(By John Trowbridge Timmons, in the Saturday Evening Post.) 4 


My life has been a struggle in the dark. For I am blind. But in the 
darkness I have light. I see through the remaining four sense ~9 

I was nearing manhood when the real gravity of the matter presented 
itself to me. My parents were poor, and I realized that, if I lived as long 
as some of my ancestors, I would soon have to begin to do something for 
myself in life or become a subject of charity. a 

I did not enter school until I was in my fourteenth year, but, notwith- 
standing the fact that many impressions have been imprinted upon my 
memory, my mind still retains some very vivid pictures of those days, and 


J shall never forget the sound thrashing I gave Hon. William McCrate, of 
Nebraska, after he had bullied me into desperation, and I often wonder if 
he remembers the event as well as I do. a 

Not being able to read from the readers I was given the privilege of 
sitting with some pupil who read the lesson over to me a few times, and f 
went to class and repeated the reading lesson from memory. My history, 
geography and arithmetic were learned in a similar manner. «a 

Not until I was past twenty-one did I learn I was entitled to attend the 
Ohio State School for the Blind, at Columbus, and, owing to my age, I was. 
permitted to attend only one year. In that time, however, I learned much. 
Associating as I did with so many blind pupils of all ages, many of whom 
were very bright, and many who were to a great degree helpless, I deter- 
mined to make a heroic effort to do something for myself. a 

His Start in Business.—Soon after I came from Columbus T started a 
small mail-order business, and with the aid of my mother, who read the let-— 
ters and addressed the packages, I was able to build up quite a little busi- © 
ness, and from some of my plans and advertising schemes, certain other per- 
sons, who had thousands of dollars to invest in advertising, which is expen-. 
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have been able to build up the largest card and novelty house in the 
ry. ; . | 

My first newspaper story of any note was an account of a cyclone that 
d through the town and surrounding country, and did quite a little 
ge. My account of that storm, and my promptness in getting it to the 
ious newspapers, secured me the position of news correspondent for several 
ading Ohio and Pennsylvania dailies. Through the kindness of Samuel 
_Flickinger, editor of the Ohio State Journal in those days, I was enabled 
, submit and have published a number of special articles. 

I consider I owe a portion of my success in life to the fact that I am 
ad always have been a close student of human nature. Not being able to 
sad the features of persons, I made a study of the voice, and I found it 
weals traits of character, habits and disposition even more correctly than 
1e features and shape of the head. 

In submitting manuscript to the various publishers I have met with 


: 
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ny difficulties. For several years I wrote with a pencil, by means of a 
rooved board upon which I laid my paper, and although my writing was 
ible it was not as clear as most publishers wish their copy. 

~ I determined to purchase a typewriter, and when the machine arrived 
nd I felt over the device I was discouraged, for it seemed intricate, and 
hought I could never learn to use it. After being shown a few points, I 
n found it was not near so difficult as I had at first supposed. Since that 
e I have done all my own correspondence and prepared all my copy on 
typewriter. 

In a personal interview with Professor Roy Knabenshue, the daring 
erial navigator, he informed me I could write a more accurate descrip- 
ion of just how the earth, with its rivers, mountains and cities, actually ap- 
ears to one in an air-ship than anyone he had read who had travelled above » 
he earth. He wanted to know how I, a blind man, could form any idea 
t all as to how things appeared, especially to one at a great height. All I. 
Id say was I did so from imagination. 


Hits the Head of an Unseen Nail.—With careful management I have 
n able to build for myself and wife a very comfortable five-room cottage, 
ich is situated at the edge of the town of Cadiz, Ohio, with an acre and 
alf of land, where I have built.a small poultry ranch. When not en- 
ged in newspaper work I am attending to my poultry. I have buildings 
nd yards for eight different flocks, and depend upon the egg production for 
rofit. I find if it is rightly managed it will yield a handsome little income. 
- In building the poultry houses I have done quite a lot of the work my- 
elf, and when it comes to sawing off a board or driving a nail I can do so 
readily as one who can see. There is a peculiar sense, which I am not 
ble to describe, that enables me to strike a nail directly on the head, even 
n total darkness. I have had men working upon my residence and poultry 
louses, and I could stand on the ground and tell the builder the length and 
ize of certain pieces of timber to be put in certain places, and when they 
t the material and tried it they found it to fit the place exactly. I am 
nfident with a little study I could plan a house and specify every piece of 
ober in it, and if my plans were followed it would go together just like a 
ce of furniture cut by machinery. | 


- Distinguishes Fruit by Feeling.—Providence has so erdered it that when 
e of the five senses is weakened or destroyed, the others, and more espe- 
ly one, becomes more acute than the rest. I find this is true in my case. 
My hearing is excellent, and in delicate tests I have found I can hear sounds 
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ihat few others can detect. My sense of touch is extremely acute, especially 
in some ways. At night, when it is calm, I can walk along a sidewalk anc 
feel a shadow, or atmospheric resistance, of every tree or telephone pole | 
pass, and should a person be standing at the side of a walk with which I an 
thoroughly acquainted, and I am uot too deep in thought, I can tell 
very moment I pass them. a 
Through the sense of touch I am able to gather different kinds of f 
and vegetables, and can detect the different varieties as soon as I touch t 
Through the sense of hearing I am able to distinguish one fowl from ano 
and even when they are quite small I can tell the males from the females }; 
the tone of voice. / : — 
I am naturally able to notice certain peculiarities in people. I hay 
bad persons talk loudly to me because they knew I was afflicted and suppo 
it required a greater effort for them to make themselves understood. I ha 
actually known persons to talk loudly to a man who was lame, and iti 
very common for people to speak loudly to a foreigner. ; a 
The blind are, as a rule, the happiest class of people in the world. A 
great per cent. of them are musicians, and although they live in darkn 
they possess that light which makes life worth the living. I deem it 
duty to make a bold struggle, and I feel that so far I have been ampl 
warded, even if I do have to miss the pleasures of life obtained through | 
sense of sight. I am content with my lot, do not worry half as much 
many I know who have all their faculties, and [ am satisfied that, if I d 
that which is right in this life, I shall see perfectly in the life tocome. 


~t 


Tue SPINNER. 
(By Celia Myrover Robinson in Munsey’s Magazine, May, 1907). 


A beggar blind, she sat upon a stone 
Within the market-place. 
Amid the surging crowd she spun, alone, 
A smile upon her face; ; 
One paused and spake to her in wondering tone: 
‘‘Why do you smile?’ he said. 


“The people jostle and the winds are cold; 
Thy hopeless eyes are blind; : 

Thy garments are too meagre far, and old, “ 
To fend thee from the wind; 

Thou hast no silver in thy purse, nor gold, 
But beggest for thy bread.’’ 


“T am not cold,’’ she said; ‘‘my heart is warm, 
I do not feel the blast.’’ 

‘‘But hearken to the raging of the storm, 
The sun is overcast.”’ 

‘‘T git and spin,’’ she said, ‘“‘secure from harm, 
And think upon the Light.”’ 


‘‘T do not see the squalor and the sin,”’ 
She said, ‘‘that flaunt so near; 

Instead, my brooding gaze is turned within, 
And music soft I hear— 

The voices of the stars—and spin and spin 
A garment strangely bright, 

A cloth of gold to wrap my soul within ee 
When it is night.” 
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Tur Story oF THE Bruinp INVENTOR. 
(From the Toronto Mail and Empire, March 22nd, 1907.) 


Those who know something about his work have declared that Dr. James 
Gale was the most remarkable ‘blind man who ever lived. His death brings 
mind some of his wonderful accomplishments, and his whole career should 
e an inspiration not only to persons who have lost their sight, but to others 
who are struggling against some lesser handicap, and, indeed, to the average 
man who has all his faculties to aid him. So triumphantly did Dr. Gale 
‘surmount his great. obstacle that many persons who knew of him as a famous 
- man never learned that he was blind. A personal interview would hardly 
betray the fact, either, for he would enter the room with a firm, quick step, 
walk directly to the visitor and shake hands, without any groping about. His 
eyes, to a casual observer, appeared clear and penetrating. 
He Concealed his Afliction.—Dr. Gale was born in Devonshire, in 1834, 
‘and attended school before anything went wrong with his eyes. His first 
warning that anything was amiss came in the shape of a gradual lessening of 
his powers of vision. Boy-like, he was ashamed rather than afraid, and tried 
‘his best to keep his misfortune secret. When playing leap-frog with the other 
boys, he used to put a white handkerchief on their backs that he might see to . 
vault.them; and in the school-room he artfully contrived to place himself 
far down the line of reciting boys so that he could read off from memory the 
lessons. His determination to conceal his trouble was responsible, chiefly, 
for the complete blindness that came upon him, and what little chance of 
recovery he had, when his parents found out the secret, was destroyed by the 
ignorance of the local physician who undertook to cure him. | 
e ~ A Boy Inventor.—He grew worse, instead of better, and suffered so 
_ severely that once he was on the point of committing suicide. When the Ply- 
4 mouth oculist, to whom he was taken as a last resource, pronounced his final 
. doom, young Gale shed the last tear that his misfortune was to wring from 
" him. He was then sixteen years old. His father gave him his choice of 
having a couple of secretaries to read to him or entering an institution for 
_ the blind. He chose the former course, and soon found that by training his 
_ memory he could make good progress with his studies. So he kept on, to the 
astonishment of his tutors. His tastes were in the direction of chemistry, 
and even as a boy he made experiments that ultimately were to be of the 
utmost importance. He found out, for instance, that by mixing sand with 
gunpowder the explosive effects of the latter were destroyed. In later years 
he resumed this boyish investigation, with the result that he invented a non- 
explosive form of gunpowder. | 
3 4 Medical Electrician.—His introduction to medical electricity, of 
which branch of the subject he was at the time of his death the most distin- 
guished exponent, came about as a direct result of his blindness, for a medi- 
cal man tried to restore his sight. Although the attempt was a flat failure, 
it interested Dr. Gale in electricity, and he made it a special study. Soon 
he began to receive patients, and such favorable results did he have that 
other doctors would send him cases for galvanic treatment. The secret of 
his remarkable success was a true secret in his case, for he always let the 
current he was applying to a patient pass through his own body. So sensitive 
was his sense of touch that he could tell to a nicety exactly what current was 
best adapted to the case in hand, and his very misfortune thus gave him an 
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advantage no seeing ‘man could have. His hearing also was marvellc ; 
acute, and helped greatly in diagnosing. Ee 
One Fee $250,000.—Dr. Gale’s name for the past few years has been 
famous in connection with a millionaire patient, who paid him the highest 
price on record, $250,000, for a successful treatment. This patient went to 
the blind doctor after Sir William Ferguson had given him just six days to 
live. Sir William advised Gale not to take the case, as it was incurable, and 
his reputation would be injured; but, after a careful examination, the blind 
man undertook it. The millionaire had gangrene of the big toe, and aneur- 
ism of the same leg. He was too old to stand an operation, and so it was, 
with electricity and massage that Gale attacked the leg. Gradually he re- 
duced the area of diseased tissue until he had it down to a spot the size of 
a dollar. He persevered until it became the size of a pin’s head, and — 
then disappeared. The delighted millionaire lived for several years after-- 
ward and expressed his satisfaction by paying the record-breaking fee of 
£50,000. i 
Inventions and Honors.—Rapid-fire breech-loading rifles, burglar alarms 

and electrical clocks are a few of the many things Dr. Gale invented in the, 
course of a long and busy life. All the time he was a practising physician, 
and besides was interested in many business projects. When the Briton 
Medical and General Assurance Company failed some years ago, Dr. Gale 
was appointed to represent the policy-holders, and he managed the company 
until it was taken over by the Sun Company. He was electrician for the first 


f 


telephone company in London, and consulting engineer in the heating of the 


~ 


Bank of England. He founded at least one institution for the blind, and on 
two occasions was summoned before British Royalty to hear his work com- 
mended. He also received recognition from the late Czar of Russia and Na- se 
poleon IIT. of France, besides having many degrees and honors conferred 
on him by universities and scientific societies. His sudden death removes 
a man who was made of heroic stuff, and one whose example should provea _ 
source of encouragement as long as his name is remembered. o 


PortTasBLE Printing APPARATUS FOR THE BLIND. 


(From “La Nature,’’ Paris, 22 December, LOG. oe a 

M. E. Vaughan, director of the Hospital of the Quinze-Vingts, has re- 
cently invented a little portable printing case which enables the blind to — 
write henceforth in ordinary characters and consequently to communicate a | 
with anybody. It is known, indeed, that the blind use for reading and writ- | 
ing the system of points in relief invented by Braille, in which the words and _ 
phrases are constructed by these points properly combined. To read, the @ 
blind feel the points with the finger; to write, they form their text in Braille 
points with the help of a bodkin and of a grating passed under a sheet of s 
paper. The portable printing case for the blind is a box which encloses in o 
its lower part printing types, and on the other side a grating intended to 
receive the types for a composition. The types used are cast specially by the 
firm of Allainguillaume & Co. of Paris: they have at one end a letter in the | 
Braille alphabet, and at the other end the equivalent Roman letter. These @ 
types are also provided with a longitudinal tongue placed at the base of the @ 
letter, of which it indicates the direction. The tongue permits the placing 7 
of the types vertically in the grooves made in the grating. The mode of a 
using the printing case is as follows: The types are placed in the left grating, = 
and the Roman letters press on a perpetual inker. The blind person recog- || 
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the ‘Deaitle cts by touch : he can take hein one by one to compose 
For this purpose, at the: right, is found a hinged grating, under 
ich j is slipped a sheet of paper to receive the impression. The blind person 
then take the types and place them in the right grating, going from left 
right. The types so placed side by side touch each other. To separate the 
rds, the groove which immediately follows the last letter of the written 
rd is left empty. When all the types are in place, the exercise of a weak 
ssure suffices to print the letters upon the sheet of paper. The same appa- 
us enables a person who does not know the Braille alphabet to write to a 
nd man; then the inker is not used. The types are placed in the left grat- 
, care being taken to put at the top the Roman letter in such a way that 
may be seen by the operator. He composes his words letter by letter, and 
ces them in the right grating, proceeding from right to left. A pressure 
then exerted upon a sheet of paper placed as in the preceding below the 
ating; the Braille letters are printed in hollow, and the pressure to be used 
pends upon the thickness of the paper, which, so figured, is returned and 
ead by the blind person by touch from left to right. This invention appears 
nost practical and of a nature to render important service to the blind. The 
) ortable printing case for the blind may be obtained at the bookstore of 
dachette & Co., 79 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 


Booxs AND PAPERS FOR THE BurInp. 
(From “La Nature,’’ 9 February, 1907.) 


_ Attention is given in these later days to the question of special printing 
the use of the blind. “La Nature’’ has described the interesting “port- 
le printing case for the blind,’ invented by M. Vaughan. At the same 
ne that the Vaughan system was described here, a leading English journal 
nounced that it was going to publish a regular edition for the blind in 
aille type. It added that the printing of it would be done back to back, 
at is to say, that the blind man, in turning his page, as the seeing do, could 
ntinue his reading and follow it without interruption. We shall desenibe 
is method of printing with the greater pleasure because 1t was invented in — 
France by M. A. Balquet, chief of the special printing office of the National 
[Institution for the young blind at Paris (Institution nationale des jeunes 
aveugles, 56 Boulevard des Invalides, 4 Paris). 
The blind now use the conventional system of pointing invented by a 
ind man, Louis Braille, Professor at the Institution in 1827, with abbrevi- 
ation signs by Charles Barbier. 
: Braille’s system has for its base ten fundamental signs with which the 
ten first letters of the alphabet are obtained. By adding one or two points 
under each fundamental sign, new series of ten signs are obtained, without 
having more than three points in height or two in width for the most compli- 
iP ted character; the conventional signs corresponding to the figures are also 
obtained. 
* , The casting of types for printing, in cubes, was undertaken, bearing 
these points in relief and enabling one to print them by a sort of honeycomb 
upon sheets of sess paper, that is to say, at the same time soft enough and 
ick enough. 
® This was reseed by the successive efforts of Messrs. Martin, Director of 
the Institution; Oury, a former pupil, and Gustave Peignot, master founder, 
at Paris, who reduced to practice the casting of type and created “the typo- 
graphical material for the blind.’’ 
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But the types so obtained could print ale on the Scns he reverse ( 
the pages was then unutilized. M. A. Balquet, in 1899, conceived the id 
of special typographical characters which would permit the simultaneot 
printing of the two sides of the page. This invention, which is of an extrem 
mechanical delicacy, does great honor to its author, whose modesty is su 
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that it is necessary to beg him to speak of it in order to obtain the description 
it has besides been subjected to the legal formalities “‘of deposit’? and the 
risk only what this may be to make it known. On the contrary this will e 
tainly be a means of hindering it from coming back to us from England, | 
from some other country. 

The invention of M. A. Balquet rests upon a mathematical a 0 
of the types having for its principle the inverse symmetry. 

This is what it consists of: M. Balquet thought of placing upon the cal 
typographic character, by the side of the points in relief, six little hollow 
intended to receive the reliefs of a corresponding type. ; 

Any two types, opposed to one another end to end at an inclination 
180 degrees, fit then exactly; the points of the one (whose number never : 
passes six) enter into the hollows of the other and reciprocally. That bei 
fixed, compose a text of a page with these types; then compose in the sam 
way ihe following page by continuing the “copy.’’ Interpose a sheet of pape 
between the two forms; print with a foot press. We will obtain the impre 
sion of a text in Braille characters obverse and reverse. s 

It is easily seen how much this system has from the start condensed th 
books intended for the blind while rendering them also more economical i 
working off and in paper. But furthermore, it became possible to prir 
thus real newspapers for the blind and they have not been lacking. | 

Before the application of the Balquet system, the Association Valent 
Hauey already printed special sheets, the ‘Louis Braille’’ and the “Revu 
Braille,’’ by the aid of double sheets of metal. That was costly and natt 
rally no correction could be made upon the sheets; the words and the letter 
remained irremediably fixed. 

In July, 1902, the distinguished blind philanthropist, M. Maurice de - 
Sizeranne, was able to obtain the Ministerial subvention needed to create 
typographical installation of the Balquet system, which was entrusted to th 
blind sisters of St. Paul, Denfert Rochereau street, Paris. 

It goes without saying: that the printing office of the National Tnstitf 
tion for blind youth, Boulevard des Invalides, Paris, of which M. Balquet i 1 
chief printer, works with the same perfected material. Blind people also us 
typographs. It is a marvel to see them proceed, not only with the compe 
sition, but also with putting 1 in the form, and even with working off 500 sheet 
an hour, giving the impression to four pages at the same time. A singl 
person in the staff, dumb and full of skill with these typographers whos 

“eyes are at the end of the fingers,’’ has according to the phrase used “* 
corner of sight ;’’ it is he who does the margining of the sheets, that is to say 
who places. exactly in the mechanical press the sheet which is to be worke 
off; only a seeing person can avoid, in doing this task, grave and mournty 
necidents, j 

The organizers of these printing arrangements, so remarkable of thet 
kind, found. two special co-operators who have been precious to them. First 
it was M. Gustave Peignot, the late master-founder, who knew how to ay 
preciate the merit of the new invention, and who studied with particula 
care the “fount’’ of the Balquet type. The casting of type for printing i 


always a very delicate operation; the types of which we speak present speci 
difficulties which have been very happily surmounted. Again, a machine fo 
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‘printing, equally out of the ordinary, was required. It was studied out and 
‘constructed by the firm of Marinoni. ; 
The machines for printing for the use of the blind, before the invention 
‘cof the Balquet type or “interpoint type,’ were ordinary printing machines 
with “marble’’ placed under a cylinder which made the impression; the ink- 
‘ing accessories had simply been omitted. 
These machines, which were all right for impressions in which the sheet 
was printed on one side only, could not be used for printing “interpoints”’ 
- obverse and reverse. : 
~~ - But the machine which has just been constructed for answering this new 
— need is based upon the principle of the foot machines used for common print- 
ing of small sizes. Solidly set up, to resist the relatively considerable pres- 
‘sure of simultaneous printing in relief on both sides of the sheet, it comprises 
two stones, each bearing one of the forms of ‘“‘interpoint’’ set for working 
‘off. The sheet is margined upon the lower marble and in the movement of 
the machine the two forms coming to. fit one upon the other, it is printed by 
a single stroke of the two sides. It is necessary, to obtain good impressions, 
that the hollows of each type should place themselves exactly in face of the 
reliefs of the type opposed from the other form; that necessitates a per‘ect 
adjustment of the movable parts of the machine, which has been realized. 
Thus the books and newspapers for the blind are composed and worked 
off by the labors of our inventors and of our French mechanics. ‘l'o our 
knowledge, foreigners have not found any other arrangement more practic- 
_ able, nor one answering better to the difficult programme of accomplishing 
_ this very particular scheme of typography.—Max de Nansouty. 


Tuer TELEGRAPHONE. 
(From the Vancouver Washingtonian, 21 December, 1906.) 


That Valdemar Poulson’s invention, the telegraphone, will open up a 
- new world to the sightless is the opinion of leaders in the work of making the 
_ life of the blind worth living. So great are the possibilities of this instru- 
- ment that institutions are studying it with the most careful attention. They 
say it will bring within their reach all the advantages of education, study 
and entertainment more rapidly and at far less expense than is possible with 
any of the systems for teaching the blind now in use. 
. One of the most enthusiastic advocates of the telegraphone, and the first | 
to point out its possibilities, is Dr. George M. Gould, of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Gould ranks among the foremost ophthalmologists of the world, and is an 
expert competent to speak with authority. He said recently: 

‘Ns a means of instruction for the blind the telegraphone is ideal. [ 
cannot imagine a more rapid and effective means of placing at their command 
_ all the learning and science of the world, and thus encouraging and arousing 
_ their mental, educational and social progress. 

“T have talked into the telegraphone in every pitch and tone of voice; 
the machine has immediately reproduced what I said with the same qualities 
of pitch, timbre and intensity and without any mechanical or other unpleas- 
ing effects. ' 

“Whole libraries can be read into the telegraphone by skilled readers 
or expert elocutionists. Lectures, concerts, recitations, may be had at will. 
The ludicrously cumbrous, expensive and wearying letters and libraries for 
~ the blind—the Braille, New York point, line letter, Moon type, etc., of what 
use will they be now? The telegraphone will take their place. 
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“There are seven hundred thousand blind persons in the civilized worl 1, 

- and benevolence has long vied with charity in lightening the burden of their 
affliction and mitigating the tragedy of their lives. To place within the reach 
of these this most helpful device would put them at a bound so in touch 
with one another, and with such profitable employment that other charities 
in their behalf would lessen in demand and in:significance.’’ ! q 
Although based upon an entirely new principle in physics—the localiza-_ 

tion of magnetism—the machine is very simple in its operation. I¢ consists 
of two cylinders mounted about six inches apart, over which runs a thin steel 

_ wire passing between the poles of a double electro-magnet. Records are made — 
by the effect upon an ordinary telephone transmitter of sound vibrations | 
which are stored upon the wire. a . 4 
To hear the record the cylinders are reversed by a push button and- 
started again in the same way. Ordinary telephone receivers are then placed — 
to the ears and the sounds, whether vocal or instrumental, which have been 
recorded on the wire, are heard with perfect distinctness. Telephonic con- | 
versations at any distance covered by the telephone are recorded and repro- — 
duced’ in the same way. 7. 2 
For dictation purposes thin steel discs are used instead of wire, but the 
operations are the same in each case. In this way the blind can correspond — 
with each other, the discs being so light that they can be mailed as merchan- — 
dise for two cents. They can be used over and over again, passing a magnet 
_ over them removing all trace of one record and making it ready for another. 4 
! Special arrangements will be made with institutions for the blind for 
the use of telegraphones, which are now being made in this country. In this 
way all the advantages of instruction and entertainment afforded by the new 
invention will be brought within the reach of every one of some fifty or sixty — 
thousand sightless Americans. 


Is THERE a StxtH SENSE FOR THE SIGHTLESS ? 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to them returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even and morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s roses, 
Of flocks or herds, or human face divine, 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds them.—Murron. 


To make a journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast afoot would be _ 
a strenuous performance for a person with sight. Yet G. N. Hayward, of 
Savannah, Ga., a blind man, has undertaken. it. : 

Mr. Hayward is forty years of age. He left Savannah on November 
19th last, declaring that he would reach San Francisco by the middle of 
April. He passed through Jackson, Miss., in the middle of J anuary. Judg- — 
ing by the time taken to make that distance, he will reach San Francisco _ 
upon schedule. 

Most of his travelling is done by night. Do you know why? 

Blind persons will tell you that they have more trouble preventing per- 
igen with sight from walking into them than in keeping out of the way of 
others. ; 

Being blind, of course, the lone traveller can walk as well at night as by _— 
day. In fact, he finds fewer obstacles in his way. Most of his travelling is 

along railroad tracks. He is able to tell when he comes to bridges and then 


carefully makes his way across. He is warned of approaching trains by the 
vibration of the rails. 
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“‘T have travelled: 32 days,’’ he said upon reaching Jackson, ‘‘and have 
nade an average of 20 miles each day. I have no fear of accidents or of en- 
countering obstacles. Unless bad weather or an unforeseen misfortune pre- 
ents, I am certain that I will reach San Francisco by the middle of April.’’ 
_ Hundreds of sightless persons wander about the streets of a large city. 
ave you ever wondered how they find their way so accurately, how they 
ass safely through crowds, and over street crossings? Don’t you wonder 
how they find their way home? 

Yet one seldom hears of a blind person getting lost or being injured. 
oes it not seem as though a mysterious power lightens their misfortunes and 


‘possess ? 
A blind negro in one of the largest cities earns his living by delivering 


as carried baskets of marketing to customers living in all parts of the city. 


Guided in a Mysterious Way.—This man is familiar with every street in 
he city. He can go to the outlying sections or to any of the many obscure 
reets in the central part of the city; he passes through dense crowds, crosses 
reets congested with traffic and boards trolley cars. He has never suffered 
n accident. 3 

_ Some mysterious sense tells him when he is approaching an object. Be- 
ore reaching it, and without touching it, he can distinguish a telegraph pole, 
,mail or a fire alarm box. 

_ “T feel it on my face,’’ he explains; “I don’t know how, but I seem to 
eel the impression here,’’ moving his hand vaguely across the lower part of 
is face. “When I get near a telegraph pole or a mail box I know it. How? 
t just comes to me—and I’m seldom mistaken. 

_ “Tt took me three years to learn when I was approaching an object. At 
rst I found considerable trouble in getting about and began using a cane to 
uide me. I had to wait at street crossings for some one to pilot me across. 
tradually I developed the sense of feeling objects before me. 

“At first I occasionally got an impression of something in my way. 
_would stop and go slowly. Usually I found my fears were true and that 


tacles, and again would stop when nothing impeded my progress. Now 
am seldom mistaken. I have no fear of going into any part of the city 
and can get along as well as when I had my sight.’’ 


Blind Builders —One would scarcely imagine sightless persons build- 
ng a house, laying the foundation, stone on stone, erecting the framework, 
‘building stairways and putting on the roof, nailing all boards with the 
‘precision of expert carpenters. 
Two blind men recently finished a house at Berkeley, Cal. Without 
‘any assistance whatever, Joseph Brown and Joseph Martinez constructed 
‘a one and a-half story bungalow, complete in every detail. It is regarded 
-as one of the prettiest little houses of the city. These men lost their sight 
early in life, and peddled goods from door to door throughout the State. 
They lived together in San Francisco, saved their money, and in time 
“accumulated a snug bank account. During the fire which followed the 
earthquake all their property was destroyed. But their bank account for- 
‘tunately remained intact. 

_ They pooled their money, purchased a lot at Berkeley, and started the 
bungalow. They worked at night, as well as during the day, noonday and 
midnight being the same to them, and crowds of spectators followed their 
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uides them—perhaps by means of a psychic sense which other men do not 


‘market goods. For more than twenty years he has been employed thus, and. 


here was something before me. Sometimes, however, I ran into the ob-. 
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progress with deep interest. When the house was Rnisheds mechanics de- 
clared it an excellent job. 
Blind Publishers.—Lute Wilcox, a Biidienee: of ‘Deane Col., covert 
years ago took four blind men into his establishment to help him. He : 
assisted them in every possible way; they learned every branch of the busi- | 
ness and to-day three of them own periodicals published near Denver. 
“There is scarcely anything,’’ a noted authority said recently, “that 
blind persons cannot do, except painting. Make them believe they can dol 
it, and they will accomplish almost anything a seelng person can. The 
reason the blind are not employed to a greater extent is because business | 
men won’t believe they can do what they claim.’ | 
There are many blind typewriters ; quite a number are earning 4hera | 
livelihood by this occupation in England. Miss Helen Keller recently © 
opened an industrial exhibition in New York, where blind typewriters, — 
telephone switchboard operators, and machine and hand sewers were att 
work. ; 
Of course the blind typewriter could not very well use a system off 
shorthand, so instead of taking dictation by stenographic notes, she re 
quires a phonographic record of the work to be done. This system of dicta- — 
tion, however, is used quite extensively in business houses, where ieee 
stenographers. are employed. 
Blind typists make few mistakes. They are compelled to rele SO absoue 
lutely on their sense of touch that perception through the fingers becomes. 
abnormally developed. 
Were you to go into a telephone exchange and see a blind girl answering 
calls, plugging each hole where the call drop clatters, and making every 
connection correctly, you would be amazed. Yet there are blind telephone 
operators. Quite a number are employed to take care of private exchanges, ~ i 
while there are several in the employ of the big telephone companies in ‘ 
New York. 
If you observe the operator carefully, you will notice that with head — 
bent she listens attentively. All her faculties of perception are concen- 
trated in hearing; she determines the right call on a switchboard of several | 
hundred numbers. : 
Is there not some reason for believing the girl possesses a psychic sense 
-—a mind conscious of those mysterious, hidden vibrations as subtle as the s 
thought waves of the telepathist ? ‘ 
Put a blind person in a store, and in a short time he will know the 
position of every box, the prices and varieties of different articles. | 
At a well-known eastern school for the blind a class in physics may © 
be found nearly every day eagerly ‘‘watching’’ the practical demonstra-— 
tions of the instructor. He stands at one end of the room conducting his 
experiments, while all the members of the class face him attentively, seem- 4 
ing to watch every movement of his hands. 2 
Of course, one appreciates the great aid which an abnormal develop- ‘ 
ment of touch and hearing gives the sightless. But what is it that enables — 
blind boys to play football, to run Danae os fearlessly, to do many things _ 
with dash and confidence that would seem only possible to the seeing? 
When asked his opinion as to the possible development of a sixth sense _ 
in the sightless, Superintendent Edward E. Allen, of the Pennsylvania — b 
Institute for the Instruction of the Blind, replied: B; 
“Scientists differ on that point. Van might say there is a sixth sense _ 
of the blind, just as there is a muscular sense among aie persons. 5 
The perception of the blind is really remarkable, but I think their dexeloea 4 
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“Blind persons in this institution can tell my. mood—whether I am 
ased or not—by the sound of my voice, even when I think my voice is 
anged. A blind person can enter a room, crack his fingers, and tell 
istance from the door. 
“JT can send a blind pupil into a field to find a tree, and usually he will 
k up to it. The pupils here play football. After throwing the ball 
y listen, and as soon as they hear the sound they run for it. Whether 
se instances are evidences of a sixth sense or not is a question. 
“Some assert that the blind ascertain the presence of approaching or 
oached objects by feeling a back current of air on their faces. It is 
nificant that they cannot tell the presence of low: objects—only those 
hat reach their faces. They will fall over a wheelbarrow, but will stop 
hort upon approaching a tree or wall. This seems to indicate that the 
ace is the seat of receiving impressions. 

“The public does not seem to realize that by educating sightless boys 
d girls we open up to them a world of their own, in which they do not 
nor ask pity, but in which they are completely masters of the situa- 


_ “Athletics is probably one of the greatest agents we have for pro- 
lucing that physical activity and desire for competition which count for 
0 much in making a living.”’ : 
Persons who witnessed the athletic contest of blind boys at a large 
1001 some time ago marvelled at the feats they performed. The running 
mtest was unusually thrilling. 

Sprint Fast without Fear.—Imagine a blind boy running at full speed, 
knowing what might be thrust across his path to trip him. The run- 
are guided by holding spools, which slide on wires stretched in the 
ht direction. Starting at the report of a pistol, they run until they 
ich a fine string across the track at the goal. 

At this school the boys engage in jumping contests, football, perform- 
ces on the trapeze, potato races, walking races, stilt races and hammer 
rowing. 

~ Records made by the athletes in some of the former contests are aston- 
hing. 

_ For instance, one boy in a standing broad jump has cleared seven feet 
me inches; another has gone over seventeen feet in a running broad jump; 
twelve-pound shot has been put over 87 feet, and a discus has been thrown 
) feet. One runner made 100 yards in twelve seconds—a record which 
rinters of world-wide reputation have beaten only by something like two 
conds. 

Skill and courage are required to climb to the ceiling hand over hand 
on a rope. At this school are several boys who can climb to the ceiling, a 
distance of fifty feet. Sometimes they swing from rope to rope, swinging 
through the air, and performing feats which would make a person with 
ght turn away with a shudder. The boys also perform on a trapeze, 
arting from familiar points in the gymnasium, running and catching the 
apeze with unerring grasp on a jump. 

The theory that the sensation of approaching objects is felt on the 
rehead by the pressure of air seems contradicted by the statement of Dr. 
mil Javal, who declares that usually the blind receive a sharper and 
learer impression of an object when approaching it slowly, and the pres- 
sure of the air is less strong than when travelling at a rapid nace. 
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Some scientists assert that the tympanum acts as a receptor of vibre 
tions and the blind determine objects by auditory impressions. Yet the 
have been cases where the ears of the blind were plugged with wax a: 
they unerringly found their way and discovered obstacles before them. © 

An interesting case cited is that of M. Ferrari, a blind professor in t¢ 
Institute of Montpelier, France, who can tell whenever there is a flas 
lightning before the sound of thunder reaches him. The only explanati 
is that the electrical vibrations-reach him and make an impression on ¢ 
senses as light. , | q 

_ His Perceptions Never Fail.—W. Hanks Levy, author of ‘‘Blindne 
and the Blind,’’ states that he can tell an object before him, whether it 
tall, short or bulky. He is entirely sightless. If friends lead him int 
the country, he can tell when they approach a fence, whether it is of opel 
palings or boards or if it is a stone wall. a 

The man’s ears have been plugged with wax, yet his perception h 
ae failed. He declares he receives the impression through the skin ‘ 

is face. 

_ There are cases of blind men who ride horseback; others who hay 
taken up bicycling as a recreation; still others who have become proficient 
rowers and swimmers. :.. 

Examples of the most delicate and finished embroidering done by blinc 
women are often seen at exhibitions of schools for the blind. 


£ 
A WatcH FoR THE BLIND. | ‘ 


Timepieces for the use of the blind are made in several forms, but all 
are expensive. A recent invention of George Meyer, described in ‘‘La 
Nature’’ (Paris, July 27), may be sold at a reasonable price and is said to 
be effective, it being possible for a sightless person to tell the time within 
one minute by the sense of touch. ‘‘The hours are indicated by movable 
buttons in relief on the dial. A strong pointer shows the minutes. The 
blind person passes his fingers over the dial; the button indicating the hour 
he finds to be depressed, while the position of the hand gives the minutes 
The buttons are held by a circular plate beneath the dial, which has at one 
point on its circumference a notch into which the buttons drop, one after 
the other, as the plate revolves with the movement of the works. This plate, 
in fact, serves instead of the ordinary hour-hand of a watch. To avoid an 
undue loss of motive force due to the necessity of rotating the plate, the 
inventor has furnished it with a little spring of its own, so that, although 
controlled in‘its rotary movement by the machinery of the watch, its weight 
does not affect the main movement.” a 


. \a 
Buinp Crock MENDER. ; : 


(Kansas City Star.) 3 
Charles Walters, who lives on Argentine Boulevard, Armourdale, is an 
expert clock repairer, although he is totally blind. Mr. Walters was eradu+ 
ated from the Kansas State Institution for the Blind twelve years ago. 
Clock repairing is not taught in that school. Mr. Walters learned it shortl ; 
after graduation, and has since been engaged in the business. He took a 
course in piano tuning in the State Institution, and he still does some 0% 
this work. Success in tuning musical instruments depends almost entirely 
on the ears and the eyes are not an important factor. Many blind people 
follow this profession. Mr. Walters takes the more pride in his clock re 
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pairing because few blind people have attained success in this line of work. 
It is interesting to watch Mr. Walters repair a clock. As he takes it to 
pieces he does not place the wheels and other parts in order before him, as 
one might imagine he would. They are piled together on the table, but 
when he begins putting the clock together he has no difficulty in finding the 
parts as he wants them. When he picks up the wheels and other delicate 
parts and adjusts them without any hesitation, it seems as though he works 
largely by intuition. ‘‘No; I can’t fix a watch,” said Mr. Walters. ‘‘There 
is, of course, a limit to the sense of touch. The parts of a watch are so small 
and delicate that they cannot be adjusted without the use of the eyesight. 
In most cases the eyes must be supplemented by a magnifying glass. But I 
can fix any clock that’s made. I have felt that if I had my eyesight I would 
rather be an expert jeweler and watch repairer than anything else. Since 
I was a small boy I have had a special fondness for taking intricate machin- 
ery apart and putting it together again. Now when I have no clocks to fix 
and am lonesome for something to do I will get out one of the old clocks iE 
have on hand and take it apart and put it back together just for the pleasure 
T find in the work.”’ 


PrysicaL CULTURE. 


Mr. Ramsay, the Supervisor of Boys, reported that, following the plan 
inaugurated in the preceding year, a visit was made on Saturday, December 
Ist, to the Physical Culture class of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Brantford. Ten pupils of the O. I. B., representative of the intermediate 
class, took part in the class exercises and contests in the Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasium. This participation (with necessary limitations) in the games, ath- 
letics and gymnastics of sighted boys, of equal age and physical attainments, 
is beneficial to the blind pupils in many ways. The latter will learn from 
the former some new and hitherto untried movements and ‘“‘stunts,’’ but, 
what is more important, this commingling begets in the blind pupil con- 
fidence in his own ability, which is a more to be desired result of physical 
training than dexterity in calisthenics, ability in eymnastics or prowess in 
athletics, though these are the means by which the desired goal is attained. 
The O. I. B. pupils were shown every courtesy by the Y. M. C. A. boys and 
they also found in Mr. Clark, the new Physical Director, just such an inter- 
ested friend as was Mr. Fred Grobb, who was Mr. Clark’s predecessor. 

Delay in finding a successor for Mr. Ramsay, the measles epidemic and 
other causes interfered with the boys’ gymnasium and outdoor work during 
the first half of the year 1907, and the exhibition of field sports, which had 
been planned for the first week in June, had to be called off on account of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Atkins, who was summoned to the deathbed of 
his mother. The local record in Athletics for the session of 1906-07 cannot 
therefore compare with that of the preceding year. Mr. Atkins superin- 
tended the construction of three running tracks, with wire euides, one for 
the girls and two for the boys, which were largely patronized in the fine 
days preceding the close of the session in June. The consumption of bread 
‘and the wear of shoes both increased notably after the cinder paths were 
completed, and some good records of speed were made. 

The boys at the 0. I. B. play football, but they have not yet become 
sufficiently proficient to venture a challenge to the seeing players in the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The pupils are indebted to Messrs. Burnley Bros. for the free use of 
their rinks for both roller and ice skating. 
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ATHLETICS AMONG THE BLIND. 
(By Stanley Johnson wm the March, 1907, American Magazine.) 


The most remarkable football team in the United States does not ap- 
prove of the forward-.pass. This fact, however, is hardly an argument 
against the reformed game, for the team in question wears the colors of the 
Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind and is made up entirely 
oi blind pupils of that school. Naturally, the forward pass, difficult enough 
of execution by sharp-eyed players, is impossible for them. Yet at straight 
tcotball they can play with the best of their age and weight in the region 
around Louisville, and ask no indulgence except the elimination of goal 
kicking and a spoken signa! when their opponents put the ball in play. 
Doubtless this football team is not the most astonishing achievement of 
blind education, but it is an achievement in a new direction, and it points 
out in a fresh and unexpected way the extraordinary results which have 
come from Dr. Howe’s pioneer school for the blind, conceived in Boston in 
1829. 

Many instructors of the. blind have felt for some years that bodily exer- 
cise, spontaneous play, sheer physical self-reliance were features of train- 
ing sadly neglected. For this reason gymnasiums were built, and outdoor 
playgrounds provided in several institutions. But it remained for the Ken- 
tucky school to go a step further. Three years ago a football team was 
started there. The experiment, when it became known, was viewed with 
amazement, but Mr. Huntoon, the superintendent of the school, went per- 
sistently ahead. Hours were spent in daily drill, but even so the first season 
did not find the team in shape to meet other elevens. For one thing, the 
team had to be picked with quite as much if not more regard for mental 
agility than physical strength, and as some of the players were compara- 
tively frail and very light, it required long training to put them in condi- 
tion. The second season, however, found the team entering into active com- 
petition. They played nine games, won one, tied three, and lost the rest. 
Last autumn, their third season, the team made a still better showing. 
Averaging only 118 pounds, they played both the Louisville High School 
and the Manual Training School to a standstill, and their second eleven de- 
feated the second teams from these schools, and did it brown. Meanwhile, 
two other blind football teams had been formed, at Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Columbus, Ohio. An attempt was made-to arrange a game he- 
tween the Columbus and Louisville elevens, but without success. Another 
season may, however, find annual contests begun, the first of their kind in 
the world, and the strangest. 

How these blind boys play, on equal footing with seeing boys, a game 
which requires so much speed, agility, physical courage aud; one may add, 
alertness of eve, must always, perhaps, pass the éontpreben civil of the normal 
man. The centre, guards and tackles of the Kentucky team last fall were 
totally blind. Three of the back field had what is known as light perception, 
but on rainy or cloudy days it availed them little. It was a special rule in 
all their games that the goal kicking should be abolished, and that their 
opponents should cry ‘‘Pass’’ when ie ball was put in fines Otherwise 
they played the game without fear or favor, and neither asked nor needed 
sympathy. 

A dozen questions have probably occurred to the reader. How do they 
know who has the ball? They DO know; they are absolutely certain; they 
always tackle the right man. They themselves say they know it aoe 
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he feet of the man who is carrying the ball strike the ground with a shorter, 
sharper, more intense blow than the feet of the interferers ; and they dive 
mnerringly for that sound. Certain seeing players have the knack of telling 
vhat opponent is going to carry the ball before the play begins by the way 
ne plants his feet. It does not seem incredible, then, that blind players can 
locate him by the sound of his running. How they get under the ball on 
the kick-off and on punts is another question. As a matter of fact, they are 
not successful in getting under kicks. With the exception of certain of the 
back field, who have partial sight--and they only on very bright days—-they 
make no effort to catch the ball. They wait till it strikes the ground, and 
then spring for it guided by the faint swish the pigskin makes as it goes 
through the air. A football is one of the most perverse of all inanimate 
objects when it bounds, owing to its shape, and it would seem as if the see- 
ing players had an immense advantage in capturing it. Yet that faint swish 
is to the blind boys almost what eyesight is to their opponents, and though 
they doubtless dread a punting game, their record does not show that it has 
spelled disaster for them. 

The forward pass, however, 1s something which they cannot successfully 
combat, nor even attempt to work themselves. It was their good fortune last 
fall to meet teams that could not work it successfully, either. The new rules, 
with their resultant complicated plays, had not sifted down much to the 
minor secondary school teams, and the blind boys were opposed by their 
own game—old-fashioned, straight football. As one of them said the other 
day, if the forward pass, trick end plays, and a lot of punting had been em- 
ployed against them they would have had little chance to win. For them, 
at least, then, the old game has its advantages and even a professorial re- 
former could scarcely have the heart to rob them of it. If a stone-blind boy 
can be taught to dive into scrimmage, to plunge with the ball against an 
opposing rush line of sturdy chaps with two good eyes, to tackle in the open 
teld—-and always to play the game without a thought of concessions to his 
weakness, on an even footing, to win—he is in a fair way to achieve a physi- 
cal as well as a mental self-reliance that will make a whole man of him and 
put him on a basis of equality with his normal fellows throughout his life. 

The boys of the Kentucky institution have a track team as well as a foot- 
ball eleven, and two or three nines, also. Their track team meets seeing 
Feams and has known the taste of victory. But it is hardly so remarkable 
that a blind boy should put the shot or run down a lane between cords or 
make a good standing jump. The pole vault, hurdles and running jumps are 
eliminated. That blind boys should play, baseball seems strange enough, 
however; and as a matter of fact their game 1s so modified that contests with 
seeing teams are out of the question. The pitcher makes every effort to hit 
the striker’s bat, by gentle and judicious tosses. The catcher sits on the 
eround and gathers in the ball with arms and legs, on the first bound. “‘If 
he has partial sight,’’ Mr. Huntoon says, ‘he glories in a standing posture.’’ 
A seeing person sounds a whistle, if a hit is made, for the number of bases 
the man at the bat isto go. If the whistle sounds four times the striker does 
his best to come home. Often a team mate with partial sight accompanies 
a totally blind runner round the bags as a euide. Obviously this is not base- 
hall as we know it. But the shouting of the players, the cries of the cap- 
tains and coaches, the excitement of the game proclaim it a very real sport. 
And to cultivate genuine sport among the pupils is now recognized as an 
important work of blind education. Not only is its effect on the minds of 
the pupils salutary, teaching them reliance, the restraint of temper, fair 
play, cheerfulness, but their bodies are greatly improved. One year of phy- 
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sical training in the Kentucky school showed a gain in total strength among 
the boys, according to Dr. Sargent’s system of measurement, of 18? per cent. 
And among the girls the gain was even more marked, 42 per cent. Theiy 
gain in leg strength was 75 per cent., which seems to indicate that the blind 
girls are especially in need of bodily exercise. ‘The superintendent of the 
Kentucky institution is thoroughly convinced that the time will come when 
the gymnasium and the athletic field will be essential parts of the equip- 
ment of every school for the blind. Dr. Howe, years ago, enunciated the 
philosophy of the work he had begun. 

“Better a bruise or a bump than not make their own way about,’’ he 
said of the blind. ‘“‘If an ordinary child falls over an object he is encour- 
aged to jump up and try again. The blind child should be treated in the 
seme way. ‘he other children may wander abroad to gather courage and 
strength by facing dangers and overcoming difficulties; but this dear pet, 
who has the sorest need of all to be trained to hardy self-reliance, who should 
become strong of limb and supple in joint, he must be wrapped in flannel 
and kept in the rocking chair to grow pale and flabby and awkward and 
timid, because his mother loved him not wisely, but too well.’’ 

Surely the athletic field and the gridiron are not places where any boy 
is likely to grow ‘“‘pale and flabby and awkward and timid.’’ Even more 
than in the education of the normal child, they have their mission in the 
training of the blind. i 

The blind man with his tin dipper, blue goggles and piteous appeal on 
u pasteboard card hung round his neck, has so long been the symbol of 
mendicity that it would doubtless astonish many people if they should count 
up the actual number of blind beggars they meet, even including the impos- 
tors. For each blind beggar are a hundred able-bodied men who beg a liv- 
ing in Madison Square from a constitutional aversion to honest labor. There 
are, according to the latest statistics, 64,763 blind persons in the United 
States—35,645 totally blind and 29,118 partially blind. Of these 8,228 are 
colored (including Indians, Chinese and Japanese). A considerable major- 
ity of the remainder are foreign-born. In fact, the proportion of foreign- 
born whites between sixty and eighty years of age—the period in which 
blindness most frequently occurs——is nearly three times that of the native 
whites. Granulated lids, or trachoma, is a prolific source of blindness 
among the poorer Russians, Jews, Irish and Italians. Yet, in spite of this 
unfavorable distribution of our blind population, about 20 per cent. of the 
blind are engaged in definite remunerative occupations, and the figures 
show that there is actually a larger percentage of totally blind people gain- 
fully employed in the United States than is found in the general popula- 
tion. This will probably astonish the general population. It ought also to 
encourage the brave men and women who conduct the 42 schools for the 
blind in this country, to whose untiring efforts the result is in so large a 
measure due. These 42 schools at present accommodate 4,385 boys and girls, 
practically all of whom will go out prepared to do something in the world, 
not to be a burden on anybody’s charity. The adult blind, those who are 
stricken late in life, have much less chance to learn, though Massachusetts 
has employed teachers for several years to visit the adult blind of that 
state in their homes, instructing them in reading, writing, and to some ex- 
tent in the manual arts. Many have become self-supporting as a result. A 
hill to establish similar work in New York State was vetoed by the Governor 
in 1904 on the ground that the State already did enough for its blind “‘de- 
pendents.’’ The Governor seemed to disregard the fact that the law would 
eventually tend to lessen the number of dependents. Naturally, the chief 
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work will always be done with the children, but as that work grows in com- 
pass and efficiency, the instruction of the adult blind is bound to increase 
also, and the percentage of blind dependents in the country, in spite of unre- 
stricted immigration, will probably grow steadily less. 

The manual arts and music claim as occupations, perhaps, and quite 
naturally, a majority of the blind. Besides an organ and an orchestra com- 
posed of students, the Perkins Institution of Boston contains over 80 pianos, 
and as a result of the instruction there all the pianos in the Boston schools 
are tuned by blind musicians, who even make and repair the defective parts. 
Music is an art that depends not at all on the eye for its enjoyment and less 
than most on the eye for its creation. Most musicians can play their instru- 
ments with their eyes shut. Scores are easily printed for the blind in point, 
just as books are. It is hardly surprising, then, that the Perkins Institu- 
tion orchestra has received high praise from the judicious or that the gradu- 
ates of the New York Institution should pass the examinations of the Ameri- 
can College of Musicians with credit. Last year, out of a class of eighteen, 
seven received honors and the rest passed with flying colors. 
| What is more remarkable is the achievement of Joseph Bartlett of Bos- 
ton, a blind boy who entered Dartmouth College last fall not only without 
conditions but with honor marks; or of Miss Elizabeth G. Mills of Buffalo, 
a pupil of the New York State School for the Blind at Batavia, who by 
means of the shorthand machine has become a stenographer, passing the 
Regents’ examination in both the 50 and 100-per-minute tests, and apparently 
opening up a new field of occupation for her class; or of George Mills, a 
graduate of the Perkins Institute, who is now a successful telegrapher, and 
has constructed a new induction coil. The stories of Laura Bridgman, 
Helen Keller, Tommy Stringer (now a pupil at the Perkins Institute), and 
other blind mutes have been so often told that everyone is familiar with 
them. This trebly unfortunate class, it is now well known, can be lifted by 
patient toil, out of physical and mental, and often spiritual darkness, into 
light. Indeed, Miss Keller was even lifted into Radcliffe College. And as 
a result of her college training in English composition she has given us the 
most vivid and cheerful picture in literature of what constitutes the world 
for her and those like her. 

Cheerfulness, indeed, seems to be one of the fine results of blind educa- 
tion. There is a blind man’s club in New York City now which numbers 
forty or fifty members, all of them engaged in self-supporting industry, 
chiefly the manufacture of parts of furniture. They meet every other Mon- 
day, to play cards, chess and checkers, tell stories, listen to music, and hear 
the news jn their world. It is one of the most cheerful gatherings imagin- 
ahle. One of their delights is to tell stories on themselves. The other day 
a member recalled the remark of a Boston woman who viewed with indigna- 
dion a party of students from the Perkins Institution walking down the 
street of an evening. ‘‘The idea,’’ she cried, of allowing them out alone in 
the street after dark.’’ Another member, with a little touch of philosophv. 
told his fellows that he had been blind only seven months, but was already 
earning his own living again, and finding content. ‘‘You-see,”’ he said (they 
all use the verh “‘to see’’), ‘‘it’s hard for a blind man to be a bad man. All 

that’s Jeft for him is to be useful.’’ 


It is a long step from Milton’s words: 
“They also serve who only stand and wait,” 


to this year of grace when they do not stand and wait, but get out and run. 
Tt is a step made possible, of course, by Dr. Howe and the other pioneers of 
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blind education. But the fact of blindness will never lose its pathos, at 
least not for those who can see. And the statistics of the causes of blindness 
will not cease to be a reproach until certain of them are vitally altered by 
the passage of laws and the education of ignorant parents and nurses. In 
the last annual report of Joseph H. Freeman, Superintendent of the Illinois 
Institution for the Education of the Blind, it is pointed out that one-third 
cf the children in the schools for the blind could have been saved from their 
darkness if medical aid had been given them in time. The cause of their 
blindness was ophthalmia neonatorum—blindness of the new-born child. 
Mr. Freeman thinks it is not too much to say that in ‘‘nearly all of these 
cases the eyesight might have been saved by proper treatment at the com- 
mencement of the disease.’’ So there are nearly 2,000 children in this coun- 
try—and no one knows how many adults—doomed to perpetual darkness 
owing to a few hours’ delay in summoning a physician. 

Thnois has a law which should have a place in the statutes of every 
state in the Union. It provides that every nurse or midwife who discovers 
that a child has red and inflamed eyes within the first two weeks of its life 
shall report the fact to a health officer, or a qualified physician, within six 
heurs. The penalty of disobedience cf the law is a fine of not more than 
$100.00 or imprisonment for not more than six months, or both. 

As in the case of tuberculosis and other diseases, then, the ounce of 
preventive is vastly important and the education of the sound is almost as 
vital as the care of the stricken. The world has been a long time learning 
te shut the stable door; each generation, in fact, especially when ignorant 
immigrants form so large a part of it, has to be taught anew. The battle 
must be kept up. But in the fight against blindness, and the evils of blind- 
ness, the standard is advancing year by year. Or, better, with the Kentucky 
eleven in mind, let us say that first down has been called with every rush. 


BuiInpD EpIToR’s DEATH. 


A despatch from Orangeville, Ontario, dated Sept. 10th, 1907, said: 
‘Dennis Joseph Mungovan, editor and proprietor of the Dufferin Post, died 
here last evening at the family residence from a complication of diseases, 
aged about fifty. The deceased originally studied law, and came here with 
Mr. J. P. McMillar, first County Crown Attorney, about 1881, when the 
county was formed, but afterwards abandoned law for journalism. Mr. 
Mungovan was a fearless and vigorous writer, and was particularly effective 
in exposing what he considered frauds or chicanery of any kind. Several 
years ago deceased was afflicted with total blindness, and never recovered his 
sight. Notwithstanding this misfortune he kept well versed in the topics of 
the day, and it was a fact that he could instantly recognize almost every 
person he ever met on hearing the voice, and call such person by name, such 
was his extraordinary memory. Mr. Mungovan was twice married. Miss 
Foley, his first wife, a sister of Mr. John Foley, editor of the Sun, died 
some years ago. His second wife, formerly Miss Quinlevan, and several 
children survive. The remains will likely be interred at Stratford. The 
late Father Mungovan of St. Michael’s College was a brother of deceased.’ 


RoBeERT PArk’s GRADUATION IN MASSAGE. 


Since the compilation of the last annual report, the Toronto Globe pub- 
lished the following : — 

“The annual meeting of the Orthopedic Hospital, held last night, was 
made exceptionally interesting by the fact that amongst those to whom were 
presented graduating diplomas and pins was a young man, Mr. Robert Park. 
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who bas been blind for several years, and who was graduated in massage. 
He is said by medical men present to be the first blind person in Canada to 
eraduate in such a branch of medical science. Mr. Park attended the In- 
stitution for the Blind at Brantford for some time, having lost his eyesight 
in early youth. He made rapid progress while there, and a year ago was 
taken into the hospital here to study massage. Through his own diligence 
and the care of Miss Plunkett-Campbell, teacher in that branch, he suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, and was last night given his diploma before a 
large gathering of persons. Dr. Mackenzie, senior surgeon of the hospital, 
spoke particularly of the success of the young man, and said that because of 
his blindness he was perhaps more perfected in his profession than people 
whose sense of feeling was not made the more acute by the loss of sight. 
The fact that he had graduated was worthy of comment in Canada. He will 
remain in Toronto. Rev. Dr. John Potts presided at the meeting.”’ 


THE EVEs. 
(By Anna M. Galbrath, M.D., in March Delineator.) 


Of all the misfortunes that could befall a human being, the loss of sight 
is probably the greatest; and yet no organ of the body is so constantly abused 
-as the eyes. 
bP The eyeball is contained and protected in a conical cavity formed by 
‘the bones of the face and skull. It is further protected by the eyelids, the 
eyebrows and the eyelashes. 

The opening between the lids is called the commissure; and on the 
width and breadth of this depends the size of the eye. 

The lachrymal gland secretes the tears. It is situated at the upper and 
outer angle of the orbit. The tears are directed through a bony canal, called. 

the nasal duct, into the nose. 

The conjunctiva is a thin, transparent mucous membrane that lines the 
front of the eyeball and is reflected to the inner surface of the eyelids. It 
is continuous with the mucous membrane of the nose and mouth. Hence in 

inflammation of the nasal mucous membrane, as in an ordinary cold in the 
head, or influenza, the conjunctiva is liable to become congested. 

The eyeball is spherical in form; the anterior transparent part is called 
the cornea. The iris is a circular contracting membrane, suspended from 
the edges of the cornea, in front of the eye like a curtain. The iris gives 
color to the eye, and when we say that an eye 1s blue or brown, we mean that 
is the color of the iris. The iris is freely movable, and according as to 
whether it dilates or contracts there is an alteration in the size of its central 
aperture called the pupil. 

The chief function of the iris is to regulate the quantity of hght ad- 
mitted to the interior of the eye. In a very strong light the pupil quickly 
contracts, shutting out the excessive light, while in a subdued light, the 
pupil dilates, allowing more to enter. 

The eye is a camera, consisting of a series of lenses and media ar- 
ranged in a dark chamber, the iris serving as a curtain. The object of the 
apparatus is to form on the retina a distinct image of external objects. 

In the normal or passive condition of the eye when it 1s adjusted for 
far objects, the anterior surface of the lens is somewhat flattened. Accom- 
modation for near objects consists of a contraction of the circular ciliary 
muscle, and an increase in the convexity of the anterior surface of, the 
erystalline lens. 
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he light enters the eyeball through the pupil, falls upon the retina, 
which has often been compared to the sensitive plate of a camera, 1s re- 
ceived, and transmitted by the optic nerve to the visual centres of the brain, 
The eyeball does not see, it is only a sensitive end organ which receives and 
transmits the impressions to the higher centre of sight. ‘he act of vision 
is performed by the brain. I'he focusing power of the eye is the property of 
bending nearly parallel rays of light trom distant and divergent rays or 
from close range so that they meet exactly on the sensitive retina; this igs 
called refraction. In the normal eye these rays are focused exactly on the 
retina; the near limit of accommodation is about four to five inches, and the 
far limit may be put at an infinite distance. 

Myopia, or near-sightedness, is one of the most common refractive de- 


fects of the eve. In this condition by means of the greater length of the eye- 


ball or increased refractive changes of the media, rays of light from a dis- 
tance are focused in front of the retina, producing an indistinct image. 


The near point is brought much nearer, from two to two and a half 


inches, and the far limit is at a very short distance. 


In reading, the myope is obliged to hold his book very close to the eyes ) 
in order to see. In doing so he strains his muscles of convergence, produc- | 


ing ocular congestion and compression of the eyeball. 

The predisposing causes of myopia are heredity,—it is said that half 
the myopics are descended from near-sighted parents,—astigmatism if uncor- 
rected, and the effort to see small objects or figures distinctly, which en- 
tails a strain on the eyes. 


Myopic eyes are not injured by wearing suitable glasses; but, on the 


contrary, are often preserved from injurious pressure on the globe in the 
indulgence of the habit to nearly close the lids in order to see better, as is 
commonly done when glasses are not worn. 


In hyperopia or far-sightedness this condition of the eyeball is too short, 


and the rays of light from a distance are focused behind the retina. In-— 


stead of being distinct, the image is blurred. 


Presbyopia is a loss of the power of accommodation, by which reading, © 
writing, sewing and other near work is accomplished. This power of ac-_ 


commodation is greatest in early life and gradually diminishes until about 
the age of forty years, when reading at the ordinary distance becomes 
uncomfortable. At about seventy-five years of age the power of accommoda- 
tion is, in most cases, practically lost. 

Kvery person over forty-five with normal or far-sighted eyes should 
wear glasses to perform near work. 


Astigmatism does not depend on the length of the eyeball, but on the 


curvature of the cornea, and very rarely on that of the lens. 
In simple astigmatism, in looking at the astigmatic chart (like the face 


of a clock with twenty-four radii) with each eye separately, certain lines in | 
the defective meridian seem very much blurred, while those at exact right | 
angles appear clear and black. This furnishes a test for astigmatism, since — 


to the normal eye the lines appear of equal distinctness and clearness. 
Astigmatism is very common. 

Comparatively few eyes are perfect. Far-sighted or astigmatic eves 
_ can secure perfect vision by means of accommodation. By constant strain 
on the ciliary muscle, the crystalline lens is so increased in curvature as to 
exactly counterbalance the optical defect of those eves. 

Healthy eyes should do their work without the consciousness of their 
owner, and this is a safe test as to the kind and amount of work demanded 
of them. 
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A sense of fatigue in the eyes after reading for a short time is a local 


‘symptom of eye-strain, and this may be followed by a constant sense of dis- 


comfort in the eyes, which is increased on using them with a very severe 


pain in the back of the head, a sensitiveness to light, and an inflammation 


of the eyelids and of the conjunctiva. After reading a little while the type 
may blur, there may be a difficulty in following the lines, and finally the 


| lines may run together. 


Headache increased on reading or sewing is one of the most common 


reflex symptoms of eye-strain. 


It is a well-known fact that no muscle in the body can endure continu- 
ous contraction except for a very short time. Yet all near work requires the 
contraction of the ciliary muscle, say for from eight to twelve hours daily. 
The result is eye-strain. 

Persons whose work necessitates much ocular labor should vary their 
duties with intervals of rest. In continued reading or sewing, it is well to 
desist at short intervals and fix the gaze on some distant object and close the 
lids repeatedly. 

The habit of wearing veils is responsible for some deterioration of vision, 
particularly if they are very thick or dotted. The best veil for the eyes is 
one with a single large mesh, either without dots, or the dots so far apart 
that none shall come over the eye. | 

Artificial Lighting.—The main sources of artificial lighting are kero- 
sene, gas and electricity. The points to be considered are the quantity and 
quality of the light, its steadiness, the vitiation of the atmosphere by the 
products of combustion, and the expense. Also the proper arrangement of 
the light. 

The kerosene lamp is the most extensively used. The principal objec- 
tions are the heat, the trouble of filling and keeping clean, the danger of 
explosion or fire if upset, the odor and the great vitiation of the atmosphere ; 
yet the modern lamp gives a brilliant light, and if properly shaded by a 
slightly bluish chimney, so as to absorb the excess of yellow rays, it is very 
satisfactory. 

Illuminating gas as furnished in cities has a great excess of yellow rays 
which are very injurious. The vitiation of the atmosphere is very consider- 
able. The Bunsen burner, heating a patented composition burner to incan- 
descence, gives a white light resembling daylight. It is not so hot, does not 
consume so much gas, and so there is less vitiation of the atmosphere. It 
is intensely brilliant and must be shaded by ground glass or a proper shade. 

Electricity gives the very best light. For individual use, sixteen candle- 
power is sufficient. 

The shade should not be transparent and should have an inner reflect- 
ing surface. Transparent lamp shades, especially when patterned, are al- 
ways bad, whatever their color, because the light is irritating to the eyes, 
and there is a different degree of illumination thrown upon the work. | 

The reader should be in an upright sitting position, with the back to the 
light, the light falling over the left shoulder, and the book nearly on a level 
with the eyes. The book should be held at a distance of about fourteen inches 
from the eves. The light should be on a level with the head, or slightly 
above. In desk work a shade should always be worn to protect the eyes. 

Reading in a recumbent position is a pernicious habit, and is partic- 
ularly bad when convalescing from illness or when tired. 

Reading in carriages or cars 1s injurious to all eyes, but particularly so 
to myopic eyes, because of the constant jolting, the distance between the 


type and the eyes 1s constantly varying, necessitating the frequent and 
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abrupt adjustment of accommodation. Besides this, the illumination is apt 
ts be poor. Reading at twilight is also very bad for the eyes. 

Sewing and embroidery require the most trying ocular labor and the 
best conditions for illumination. Working on black goods by artificial heht 
should be positively forbidden. 

In very hot weather the eyes should be always protected that the rays 
cf the sun do not shine directly into them. This may be done by the brim of 
the hat or by the use of a parasol. At the seashore, on ocean voyages, or in 
intensely hot weather the eyes should be protected from the glare of the 
sun by the use of shghtly tinted smoked glasses. 

The most common injuries to the eyes are the entrance of small par- 
ticles of dust, cinders, steel filings, etc., into the conjunctival sac, or into 
the substance of the cornea. Frequently with the aid of a little winking, the 
tears wash away these foreign substances, but if the substance lodges in the 
lining membrane of the upper or lower lid, or be imbedded in the cornea, it 
may be necessary to resort to other means in order to remove them. 

The lining membrane of the lower lid is brought into view by simple 
tension of the lower lid downward by one finger. If the offending particle 
is not seen, the upper lid should be everted. ‘This may be easily effected by 
the fingers alone. The patient is told to look down, the lashes and edge of 
the upper lid are seized by the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, and 
the lid is drawn at first forward and then downward away from the eye; then 
upward over the point of the thumb or forefinger of the left hand, which 
is held stationary on the lid and acts as a fuleum. The foreign body should 
be removed with a handerchief, but if it is imbedded, it may be necessary 
for a competent physician to release it. 

Conjunctevites.—The eyes are generally bloodshot and the lining mem- 
brane of the lids intensely red. There is a sensation of irritation, an intoler- 
ance of light, and a constant sense of discomfort, as though particles of sand 
were in the eyes. The eyes are heavy and tired after having been used for 
a short time. 

The best treatment of acute conjunctivitis, which is often caused by the 
penetration of dust or other foreign bodies into the conjunctival sac, is gen- 
erally applications of cold water. A folded handkerchief is wrung out of 
ice-water, and laid on the closed lids. It must be changed every few 
moments so that it shall not become warm. When the acute symptoms have 
begun to abate the patient will no longer find these applications grateful, 
and they must then be discontinued. 

For chronic conjunctivitis hot applications are the best. For these one 
teaspoonful of fine table salt may be dissolved in a pint of hot water, or two 
teaspoonfuls of boracic acid to the pint of water; the last-named is a mild 
antiseptic. One tablespoonful of boracic acid may be put into a quart bot- 
tle nearly filled with water, and shaken well from time to time until there 
is a perfect solution. 

The application should be made with a rather thick piece of absorbent 
cotton; bathe one eye and then the other. The absorbent cotton should be 
picked up with all the water it will hold, and be placed over the closed eye 
just as hot as can be comfortably borne, and held there until it begins to 
cool, when the procedure should be repeated. These hot fomentations should 
be kept up for ten minutes, and be repeated four times a day. If the eyes are 
very seriously inflamed, it is well to use separate pieces of cotton for each 
eye, 

Trachoma, of which so much is heard now, is another name for gran- 
ular conjunctivitis or granular lids. This affection is very contagious. The 
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affection comes on slowly, is frequently unaccompanied by redness or secre- 
tion to any appreciable degree 1n its early stages. Presence of secretion or 
interference with vision should always attract attention. 

Strict precautions must be taken that the patient’s handkerchief, towel, 
and wash-basin are not used by any other members of the family. Fur- 
ther, the other members of the family should bathe their eyes several times 
a day with a solution of boracic acid. 

Styes are very painful species of small boils that form generally on the 
edges of the eyelids. They are apt to appear in succession. Certain persons 
are liable to them if the system is run down. Like boils in other parts of the 
system, they give evidence of impaired nutrition. 

The hot fomentations of a boracic acid solution will sometimes abort 
them, if used early. If pus has formed, the stye must be well opened by an 
incision parallel to the edge of the lid. This should not be attempted by 
anyone but a physician. 

Color-Blindness.—As a rule four per cent. of males and about one-half 
per cent. of females are color-blind. The part of the color sense that is most 
often deficient is that for green and red. 

Cataract.—This is a disease in which the crystalline lens or its capsule, 
or both, lose their transparency and become opaque. Eventually total blind- 
ness is the result. Senile cataracts appear after the forty-eighth year. 


LIBRARIES. 


The total enrolment of subscribers to the free circulating library is 180; 
the number of readers during the year ended September 30th was 97; new 
readers enrolled during the year 13; number. of books issued during the 
a 288: total number of books issued since the library was established 

ee 

Besides a few ink-type books for the teachers’ library and for the even- 
ing readings, and the usual supply of school books, the following books in 
New York point print have been ordered from the American Printing House 
for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky : 


Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book, 2 vols. 
Caesar’s Commentaries (Latin). 

Allen’s Latin Dictionary, 3 vols. 

Latin Literature, 2 vols. 

Werner’s Geography, 2 vols. 

Steele’s Popular Zoology. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Clive. 

% re Warren Hastings. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Frederick the Great. 
Motley’s Peter the Great. 

Macaulay’s Samuel Johnson. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Thackeray’s Four Georges. 

ns English Humorists, 2 vols. 
Boone and other Pioneers. | 
The Taming of the Shrew, Rolfe’s Notes. 
Macbeth, Rolfe’s Notes. 
King Lear, Rolfe’s Notes. 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis. 


ce ce 


ee oe 
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Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 
Select Poems. 
Scott’s Marmion. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure. 
Bayard Taylor’s Boys of Other Countries. 
Fancies of Child Life. 3 
Roman Catholic Catechism. 
Book of Common Prayer, 2 vols. 
Helen Keller’s Optimism. 
Plato’s A Day in Athens with Socrates. 
Wait’s System of Point Musical Notation. 
J. C. Fillmore’s History of Pianoforte Music. 
Simpson’s Notes on Tuning. 
THE STAFF. 
Minister of Education (in charge) : 
Mon. AeeU ener sD. ellicl): 
Deputy Minister. 
AH AU Colquboin, bean eae) 
Officers of the Institution : 
He. Gardiner: Moka. Si Principal. 
Won Be Wickens 5 eat eee Assistant Principal. 
Vii eH pesie tite et ori om Bursar and Storekeeper. 
dA Margins a Mle l)otec hepa Physician. 
BO- Bese ce. er oct mean Oculist. 
Misa ALM Rice cee teeta Matton 
Teachers : 
WieBe Wickens us =a ee Literary 
Dew-cRone ye heey tm eee Literary. 
Miss'(CocGilline ce eee ones Literary 
MissoM KW alsht cee eee Literary 
We NormaneAndrew ann os Music 
Migs cEr \oore pees eet Music. 
MisssHeHarrnnotons sc feet Music. 
Miss E. Lee tittterresessseeesssssseeee Kindergarten and Domestic Science. 
Miss Haycocke -.- eee Knitting and Crochet. 
Miss aM Daird ener eens Sewing and Netting. 
Miss? Ko aBurkea®) sr uen ee ae Assistant Knitting and Sewing. 
Ab. S. Usher Sissel eusne’ clas eseteteceion nts eae aes Piano Tuning. 
Wis DucDonii nase. sneer nee @ Trades Instructor. 
D Green hee caeen eee eens Suvervisor of Bovs. 
Miss M2 Gron kien eens Visitors’ Attendant. 
Mago -J2. 2 Kirke cn soe annie Boys’ Nurse. 
Miss iM. Stewarts sce 2 eee Girls’ Nurse. 
dees Wileons #) sets, Reem eee Eneineer. 
G. G. Lambden Rech avatar at ae eee Carventer. 
G. Grierson eR OOD Gi Cio OR are ee Baker. 


Dee Wall tsi 22 oc pete ee caaenees Farmer and Gardener. 
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Farm, GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


The products of the farm are not so abundant this year as usual, on 
account of the late, cold and wet spring, followed by a long spell of very dry 
weather. ‘The crop of late potatoes 3g below the average; usually there is a 
surplus for sale after the demands of the Institution have been supplied. 
The oats were of good quality, but light in quantity, as was the case on all 
the farms in this neighborhood. Corn was a fair crop; the silo is full. Hay 
is above the average in quantity and quality. Turnips, mangolds, beets, 
parsnips and onions plentiful; garden vegetables, except tomatoes, a fair 
crop; citrons and squash abundant. Apples few and of poor quality. 
Sixty-six spruce trees that were planted in the spring are doing well; 
‘some of the young elms have died; also some birch trees. 

Considerable fencing was done about the farm and locked gates pro- 
-yided to deter trespassers (principally foreigners) who seemed to consider the 
products of the garden and orchard their own. The farm hands drew a 
quantity of earth for grading about the walks and kept the roadways in good 
condition. 

A satisfactory addition was made to the cement walks, both on the 
grounds and on the adjoining street, the latter being laid by the city, but 
paid for by the Institution. The carpenter and one of the farm hands also 
-yelaid a portion of the plank walks. The width of the cement walk on Ava 
Road is five feet; the cement walks within the grounds are four and six feet 
wide. The steps leading to the west door of the main building were refaced 
in cement. 

The old plank walk from main building to shop was relaid on new bear- 
ings: also the walk in front of the shop, the walk from kitchen to clothes 
lines, and a portion of the girls’ walk. 

The tower was repaired from base of vane to the organ flat, the vane base 
strengthened, vane painted, frames painted, decayed sills made good with 
new material, decayed sash repaired or replaced, defective brickwork around 
frames pointed and made good with cement mortar, tin work on tower re- 
newed and new conductor piping provided, old sheeting at windows behind 
organ replaced, sash and frame work repaired and painted. The stairway 
in tower above the organ was closed in to prevent draft, and the interior of 
tower painted and kalsomined. 

The outside woodwork of the eastern half of the main building, includ- 
ing the tower, was repainted; also the outside of the lodge (Engineer’s 
residence) and the Bursar’s verandah. 

Turned posts were provided for the renewal of the gas-pipe fence next 
to St. Paul’s Avenue and Ava Road. Pipe drains were laid to carry off sur- 
face water. New poles and wiring for the electric transformers were erected 
by the Company. 

The old brick steam box at the end of the shop was replaced by one of 
cement, and a cement floor was put in place of the leaky lead floor under the 
washing machines in the laundry. 

The floor of the workshop was repaired, the radiators raised, and a room 
on the second floor fitted up for hammock work. New cupboard and show- 
case provided for shop. 

Plaster in main building repaired where necessary, and windows olazed. 
Woodwork in corridors painted or varnished, walls kalsomined. Bell hall, 
lavatories and several dormitories kalsomined. 
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Hardwood floor laid in laundry drying room, and in portion of the 
Music Hall. Partition removed and shelving provided in circulating library 
room, and metal ceiling provided. Floors of class-rooms and corridors 
oiled. 

ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS. 


Besides the improvement of the heating and ventilating system, referred 
to in preceding pages, additional buildings are required for the following 
purposes, which cannot be accomplished by any rearrangement of the pre- 
sent facilities: The officers, pupils and housemaids, who now sleep in roomy 
on the third floor, adjacent to the Music Hall, should be provided with 
quarters on the second floor, and the rooms they now occupy released for 
piano practice, etc. At the same time, sitting rooms should be provided for 
the girls, so that class rooms and dormitories need only be used for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. Bureaus should be provided, and no. 
trunks allowed in dormitories. Enough small bedrooms are needed to give 
one to each teacher or officer; now two teachers occupy_one room. The girls 
should have a play room, similar in size to the boys’ gymnasium and in cor- 
responding location. Over it ample provision could be made for sleeping 
quarters for the cooks, laundresses and housemaids. Enlarged and suitable 
accommodation should be made for the classes in Domestic Science, and the 
Knitting and Sewing rooms should be in the same portion of the building. 
Proper Hospital accommodation should be provided on both sides of the 
house. 

In the Report for 1879 is a description of the Institution Buildings, 

furnished by the Architect of the Public Works Department, containing this 
paragraph: “‘The wing erected in 1877 is 60 feet by 64 feet, and three 
stories in height, connected by passages, 14 feet by 10 feet and two stories | 
in height, the style corresponding with the original building, and to com- 
plete the front it will be necessary to construct a similar wing on the girls’ 
side.”’ : : 
To produce the proper architectural effect, this recommendation, made 
thirty years ago and frequently repeated, should be carried out, and it would 
cover all the requirements above enumerated except the gymnasium and 
help’s dormitory, which would require a separate plain and inexpensive 
building in the rear of the new wing. 

On the boys’ side there will be a lack of shop accommodation, if the 
schemes contemplated for manual training and trades instruction are carried 
cut. A plain new building of two or three stories could be made to accom- 
modate the Institution carpenter and a class in sloyd on the ground floor, 
the piano tuning class on the second floor, and the third floor, if added, would 
make a good place for the storage of shop materials and completed work. 
‘lhe piano tuners now occupy the portion of the west wing of the main build- 
ing designed for a hospital. With the carpenter and his belongings moved 
out of the present shop building, there would be ample room there for the 
trade instruction and for a printing office. 

The brick work of the present buildings will require a considerable ex- 
penditure for repair and repointing. | 3 


VISITORS. 


During the session we had an average of about twenty-five visitors per 
day, principally non-residents of Brantford, but some of them accompanied 
by residents. When the Presbyterian Women’s Missionary Convention was 
held in Brantford, during the second week of May, we had 150 visitors in 
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bree days, and I have to express my gratification with the intelligent inter- 
st in the work of the school shown by the ladies of that body. A few visitors 
,ontinue to come in vacation time, or on Saturdays and Sundays; some ask 
o be shown through the building at five or six o’clock in the evening, after 
ul the classes have been dismissed for the day. But the percentage of 
sitors who appreciate the fact that the proper time to inspect a school 18 
luring school hours is happily increasing. They will be made welcome from 
) to 4 o’clock on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 
sut not on Saturdays or Sundays. While the parents and other relatives of 
supils are at liberty to come at any time, it 1s proper to remind them that 
‘hey cannot be lodged in the Institution. 
H. F. GARDINER, 

| Principal. 

Brantford, October, 1907. 


PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 
Hon. R. A. Pynz, M.D., Minister of Education for Ontario: 


Sir,—I beg to forward my Annual Report as Physician to the Ontario 
Institution for the Blind. 
The pupils returned in September, 1906, in good physical condition, 
with very few exceptions. 
During the session there were not many serious cases, although we had 
a full share of cases of influenza, bad colds, etc. In the latter part of Jan- 
ary measles broke out in rather a severe form. There were twenty-five cases 
in all. The usual difficulty was experienced on the girls’ side, in having 
insufficient and inadequate accommodation for such outbreaks. 
One female pupil was sent home during the term after partially recover- 
ing from an attack of hemiplegia. Another pupil subject to epilepsy went 
home after our efforts failed to show progress. 
The officers and employees as a whole enjoyed good health during the 
year. 
During my leave of absence in the Old Country, for which privilege I 
again beg to thank you, my duties were taken by Dr. H. R. Frank of this 
city. He reports to me that the general health was good. 

In closing my report I beg to again call your attention to the difficulties 
in properly ventilating sick rooms with the present system of heating and 
also to the insufficient accommodation on the girls’ side of the house. 


T have the honor to be, 
Sir, 


your obedient servant, 


JoHN A. MARQUIS. 
Brantford, September 16th, 1907. 


OcuniIstT’s REPORT. 
Mo Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minester of Education : 
Str,—-I have the honor to report the results of the annual examination 


of the pupils’ eyes. 
<3 Baa 
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Males. Females. Total. 


New pupils=éxamined@ts..wee 15 12 Pai 
Old= pupils examined? tae ee 20 rat 47 
74 


There were two new male pupils and four females absent at the time 
of examination. 

Of the pupils I had examined on previous occasions there was the usua. 
proportion showing some improvement in sight, as is found from year t 
year, resulting from their improved health and physical condition, brough 
about by the wholesome regularity of their Institution life and training. 

A feature worth comment in the new pupils is the younger age of en 
trance, the average this year being :— 


M alleges Sie st gnkes it ct eh h ee n Rees We te ee 13.5 years. 
Bema logo tase spe eae nc Tea ee ae te 10.7 years. 


With the exception of one male and one female whom I reported inelig. 
ible, the sight of all of these is pretty bad, there being, in fact, a high pro 
portion of absolutely blind eves among them. 

The pupils as a whole were remarkably free from acute inflammation: 
of the eyes or ears, or exacerbations of their old eye troubles, my service: 
being required on only a few occasions throughout the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BS Capris 
Brantford, July Ist, 1907. | 


: LITERARY EXAMINER’S REPORT. 


Hons AW Prwe- MEADS 
Minisier of Education: 


Sir,—In submitting the report of the examination of the literary classe: 
in the Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind, held from the 
eleventh of June to the fourteenth, inclusive, I may say that good worl 
is being done and much success has rewarded the labors of the teachers anc 
of the pupils. 

The general appearance of the pupils is good, but the difference o: 
home surroundings and of early training is clearly seen in the dress anc 
deportment. The Government can scarcely be expected to keep the chil 
dren in clothing, but some of the pupils are not sufficiently supplied. ‘Ih 
girls are more careful of their appearance than the boys. 

A useful addition has been made to the equipment of the Institutior 
in a 90-yard race track, with heavy wire stretched on posts and furnishe¢ 
with looped wire guides with wooden handles, by holding which the pupils 
may run with perfect confidence. One of these 50-yard tracks is for the 
girls, and a similar one for the boys, and for the latter a 100-yard track 
also has been furnished. 

In the school curriculum, the subject of physiology has been added te 
the course of study, and the three classes that pursue this subject seemed 
to be interested and passed a good examination, especially considering 
that it is a new subject. 

31a E. 
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The class in kindergarten reading 1s too large for effective work, con- 
idering the individual attention the pupils require. 

In spelling, I would suggest that Miss Walsh’s class and Miss Hay- 
ock’s class be blended; the former, consisting of seven or eight, could be 
mlarged, or, if the two classes are united, the best of each could be taken 
o form a senior class and the rest would make a junior form. By this 
rangement the best pupils at present in Miss Haycock’s room would have 
. better opportunity for advancement. 

In the reading classes, the books from constant handling become very 
oiled and somewhat torn, and many of the points blunted. If books made 
vith aluminum instead of paper could be procured, they would be far more 
jurable and could be kept clean by occasional washing, thus avoiding the 
unpleasant results of frequent thumbing of the pages. 

The report of the examination of the various classes will be found in 


Jetail in the following: 


Mr. Wickens’ Classes. 


Latin.—This class consists of eight girls and four boys, divided into 
seniors and juniors. The work to the end of the first conjugation has been 
well done. When we take into consideration the fact that the work must 
be dictated word by word for the pupils to write in point print, as no books 
adapted for the use of the blind are furnished, we must be satisfied with 
limited advancement. The marks assigned were from 70 per cent. to 100, 
with an average of 82. 

| Arithmetic.—In this class of 8 girls and 12 boys there was, as might 
be expected, a great variety of ability shown. The questions were mostly 
problems involving fractions and the answers on the whole were very cred- 
itable, one boy obtaining full marks; those of the class ranging from 15 per 
cent. to 100, averaging 62 per cent. 

Geography.—The work taken up was the Continent of Europe, with 
a class of 10 girls and 8 boys, several of whom answered with great accu- 
racy, while others were very poor, the marks assigned varying from nothing 
to 100, with an average of 69. 

— Physiology.—Work: framework of the human body, digestion, circu- 
lation, respiration. The class of 12 girls and 9 boys answered well, four 
obtaining full marks, while one got 0 and five reached 25 per cent., the 
average of all being 63 per cent. 

Reading.—The senior class 1s composed of 5 girls and 2 boys, who read 
“Bnoch Arden’’ in point print; the juniors, 2 girls and 1 boy, read from 
the Second Point Print Readers. The marks assigned were from 50 to 90 
per cent., with an average of 70. 

Scripture History and Geography.—In this subject we have a class of 
28 boys studying “Two Years of Christ’s Ministry.’’ The answers were 
good, the marks from 0 to LOO per cent., with an average of 84, showing 
that the ground was well covered. 

Spelling.—There are 33 pupils, all boys, in this subject, in three divi- 
Mons. The seniors, 12 in number, have Gage’s Speller, first six parts; the 
second division, 10 in number, with the first five parts of the same book, 
and 11 juniors. The marks of the seniors were from 25 to 100 per cent., 
with an average of 82; the middle division from 25 to 100, average 83; 
and the juniors 25 to 100, average 77, making the average for the whole 
class 81 per cent. This is a satisfactory rating in an important subject. 
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Mr. Roney’s Classes. 


Arithmetic.—In this junior class we find 5 girls and 16 boys doing 
good work in addition, subtraction, multiplication up to 12 times 20 anc 
problems. Most of the class are promising students. The marks, fron 
15 per cent. to 100, with an average of 74 per cent., show fairly well, th 
relative standing of the boys being far superior to the girls. 

English Grammar.—Limits: the parts of speech, phrases, parsing an¢ 
analysis of simple sentences. This junior class comprises 4 girls and 16 boys 
The marks assigned were from 50 per cent. to 100, with an average of 81 
five boys obtaining full marks. 

Geography.—A class of 7 girls and 12 boys had for their work th 
map of the Dominion of Canada and book work as outlined in the Publi 
School Geography of the Dominion; and for juniors the answers were ver 
creditable, earning marks from 50 per cent. to 100, averaging 81. per cent 

Physiology.—Digestion, respiration, circulation of the blood. Th 
pupils in this class are the same as in Geography, and they obtained mark: 
varying from 0 to 100 per cent., averaging 74 per cent. 

Reading.—Primer and Books I. and II. The class consists of 5 girl 
and 16 boys just above the kindergarten. The pupils showed great variety 
of proficiency and already some are good readers, the marks ranging fron 
40 per cent. to 85, with an average of 60. 

Writing-—This is the senior class, consisting of 7 girls and 18 boys, 2: 
of whom submitted samples of pencil writing of sentences assigned by th 
examiner. The work of some was excellent, as the high marks indicate 
The pupils obtained from 30 per cent. to 95, with an average of 74. 


Miss Walsh’s Classes. 


Arithmetic.—This senior class of 9 girls and 7 boys with three or fow 
exceptions displayed considerable ability in solving the problems given in 
fractions, interest, sharing, measurement of rooms for carpeting, and simi 
lar questions. The marks assigned were from 0 to 100 per cent., with ar 
average of 67, no less than five pupils obtaining full marks. 

Grammar.—The work in this class embraces definitions, inflections o: 
nouns and of verbs, analysis of simple sentences. The answers to the 
questions were good, several pupils taking full marks. The percentage 
ranged from 34 to 100, averaging 86 

Geography.—This is a large class of juniors, 26 being present, 13 girl: 
and 13 boys. The work studied was the map of Ontario, with counties anc 
cities and railways, ete., Provinces of Dominion with capitals, products o! 
Ontario. The dissected map proves an excellent means of imparting in- 
struction both in general and particular. The marks were from 0 to 106 
per cent., with an average of 78. 

Reading.—Second, Third and Fourth Readers, making three division: 
in the class of 8 girls and 7 boys. The marks varied from 30 to 100 pel 
cent., an average of 71 per cent. 

Writeng.—In this junior class most of the pupils write small letters. 
but some try capitals. They write words also and some have become quite 
proficient, as the marks, from 25 to 90 per cent., indicate, with an average 
of 53. There are 9 girls and 5 boys in this class. 

Bible History.—St. John’s Gospel, chapters vii. to xiii., with a review 
of previous chapters. This class is composed of 16 Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, 8 girls and 8 boys. The marks ranged from 10 to 100 per cent., 
averaging 78. 
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Spelling.—This is a small class of Roman Catholic children, De scan 
nd 2 boys being present. The work is found in the first forty-two pages 
f the Practical Speller. The marks were from 40 to 100 per cent., with 
n average of 90. 

Object Lessons.—In this class of 12 girls and 19 boys a very pleasant 
nd interesting half-hour was spent, as the pupils described different anl- 
vals presented to them, such as the turtle, monkey, kangaroo, crow, black- 
ird, rat, woodchuck, toad, and others. The class seems interested in the 
ork, and while instruction 1s imparted in Natural History, yet the pupil 
; at the same time extending his knowledge in spelling and in the use of 
wide range of words. 


Miss Gillin’s Classes. 


Arithmetic.—Multiplication table to 20 times 20, simple rules with 
sroblems in weights and measures. There were 7 girls and 5 boys and the 
lass bore evidence of good work, the marks being from 36 to 86 per cent., 
vith an average of 74. 

Grammar.—History of the English language, analysis and parsing. 
[his senior class of 7 girls and 6 boys passed a very creditable examina- 
ion, ranging in marks from 50 to 100 per cent., an average of 81. 
Geography.—This is a small intermediate class of 5 girls and 5 boys, 
who have studied for this year the United States and South America, and 
have covered the work very well. The marks given were from 59 per cent. 
to 100, averaging 85. 

| Physiology.—Vhis class of 9 girls and 6 boys have studied the first 
five chapters of the Public School Physiology. With the exception of 
three, the pupils took very high marks, the rating being from 25 per cent. 
to 100, averaging 84. : 

Writing.—The work consists of letters and simple sentences. The 
marks ranged from 10 to 100, with an average of 46 per cent. in a class of 
6 girls and 13 boys, one of the latter obtaining full marks. 

English History.—This class of 15 girls and 12 boys shows good train- 
ing in the year’s work, ‘History of Our Own Times,” chapters xxxll. to 
liii., and a sketch of the great Boer War, the marks being from 0 to 100 
per cent., with an average of 79, the average being considerably lowered by 
the poor marks of two or three of the puptls. 

Canadian History.—Sketch of French rule; sketch of English rule. 
This class is composed of the same pupils as the class in English History. 
The marks assigned were from 382 per cent. to 100, with an average of 84. 

Bible Geography and History.—Uite of Christ. The class consists of 
15 girls, no boys. With one exception the marks were very high, ranging 
from 17 per cent. to 100, with an average of 89. . 

Spelling.—Gage’s Practical Speller, pages 11 to 65. In a class of 16 
girls, 7 obtained full marks, the range being from 17 to 100 per cent., an 
average of 7). 

English Literature.—Victorian Era, Primer by S. Brooke; Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII. This is one of the best classes in the Institution and would 
do credit to any school. There are 11 girls and 7 boys. The examination 
in the play, Henry VIII., was very interesting, and the answers showed 
careful training and diligent study. The marks were from 38 per cent. to 
100, with an average of 86. 

Composition.—There were 18 pupils whose work was examined in point 
of subject matter and handwriting. These compositions were written at 
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different times during the year. The samples submitted showed that the 
pupils were persevering and diligent. In some cases the writing was poor 
and the subject matter good; in others the writing was good as well as the 
composition itself. Of the typewritten samples submitted, only two were 
poor, some being excellent. 


Miss Lee’s Classes. 


Arithmetic.—Addition, subtraction, multiplication table to 5 times, 
simple examples. This beginners’ class of 10 girls and 8 boys answers the 
questions very well. Some of the pupils have been two year- or more in 
the class, and they, in most cases, are superior to the others. | .1e marks 
were from 17 per cent. to 100, with an average of 88. 

Reading.—Alphabet cards (embossed), Phonetic Primer. A class of 
11 girls and 9 boys of varying ages and attainments. Some have made 
marked advancement since my last report, one little lad in particular with 
a partially paralyzed arm, who is physically much stronger and whose work 
is progressing in consequence; but, on the other hand, one boy is afflicted 
with some nervous trouble and has retrograded. The marks assigned varied 
from 10 per cent. to 100, with an average of 79. 

Bible Geography and History.—The work taken up is Story of David, 
names of books in the Bible classified, Ten Commandments, Beatitudes, 
Apostles’ Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Psalms I., XIX., XXTIT., XCLs, CXViss 
This class of young children, 8 girls and 7 boys, passed a good examina- 
tion, considering the tender ages of the little ones. They obtained marks 
75 per cent. to 100, with an average of 93. 

Spelling.—Limits: Steps in phonic system, words of two and three 
letters, classified words of familiar objects, animals, numbers, months and 
days. The work, though very limited, has been mastered and the class of 
ten girls and nine boys obtained perfect marks in the examination. 

Kindergarten.—Nineteen pupils, 10 girls and 9 boys, looked like a 
large family at play, but really combining with their play most useful 
work. Some were engaged in making one article, others gave their attention 
to others, but all were busy with sewing, weaving, paper-folding, bead- 
stringing, raffia, clay-modelling and similar things, all of a useful character. 
To vary the programme, some of the little ones recited short stories and the 
class joined heartily in singing, and it was worthy of note that most of the 
children had musical voices. 


Miss Haycock’s Classes. 


Bible Geography and History.—\iimits: Joshua, Psalm CV. The 
pupils showed that they were carefully trained, the marks being large—- 
63 per cent. to 100, with an average of 95 in a class of 14 girls. 

Spelling.—Gage’s Practical Speller, sections 1 to 40: 56 to 60; words 
not over six letters. In this class of 14 girls the good scholars are kept back 
by the poor ones, and by this means the members of the class are kept to- 
gether; otherwise some would be left far behind and probably become dis- 
couraged. Consequently the work, though very limited, has been well 
done, the marks ranging from 75 per cent. to 100, with an average of 90. 

Knitting and Crocheting.—The work does not strictly come within the 
scope of a literary examiner’s duties, yet it gives me pleasure to report on 
the excellent results gained by the girls under the direction of Miss Hay- 
cock, assisted by Miss Burke, as follows: 8 golf coats, slippers of various 
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nds, 20 pairs bedroom boots, 31 pairs of mittens, 10 pairs of bootees, 12 
shest protectors, baby bonnets, socks, stockings, 7 fancy toilet mats, 2 sets 
xf table mats in fine cotton. The knowledge acquired in these classes must 
prove of great value in after life. 


Miscellaneous. 


Instruction in sewing is given by Miss Loveys, assisted by Miss Burke, 
and several samples of work were of a high order in both plain and fancy 
sewing. The process of threading the needle (by a blind person) is very 
simple, but like many useful inventions, seems simple only after you have 
been told the method. Too much importance cannot be attached to this 
class. 

In Bead Work instruction is given to a class of 16 boys by Miss Cronk, 
and Miss Alice Hepburn, a pupil teacher, instructs a class of 28 girls. 
Many samples of the work showed great skill and taste. 
| Physical Culture classes are under the direction of Mr. Roney and Mr. 
Atkins, the former being the instructor of the girls and the latter of the 
‘boys. Owing to the inclemency of the weather and to the fact that Mr. 
Atkins has been installed in office only a short time, inspection of the boys 
was dispensed with, but Mr. Roney took a class of 16 girls in the gymnasium 
in marching and dumb-bell exercises. The movements were fairly well 


executed. 


Willow Work, etc.--Under the capable direction of Mr. Lambden about 
40 boys are instructed in willow-peeling and willow-cutting; 25 in cane 


chair-seating, and 16 in the making of horse-nets and hammocks. Many 
samples of cane-seating were shown which were as well done as could be 


possible in any factory. Over 50) hammocks and horse-nets have been made 


this year, of which a few fine specimens were left, the most of them having 
been sold. The workshop was kept in a clean and tidy manner. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
S, F. PASSMORE, 


Examiner. 


Brantford, July 15th, 1907. 


Report on MusicaL INSTRUCTION. 


fe) oR wae Pe YNE, MD... 


Minister of Education: 


Sir,—I beg to submit my report on the musical instruction given at 
the Ontario Institution for the Blind, Brantford. 

The examination was held on June 8rd and 4th, 1907, and conducted 
under the heads of Piano, Organ, Singing (solo singing and choral class), and 
Theory of Music (including harmony, counterpoint, and musical history). 
The work of the class in piano tuning was also heard. Forty-eight pupils are 
studying music, of whom forty-six take the piano, ten the organ, ten one or 
more branches of musical theory, and two solo singing. The choral class 
numbers thirty-five voices, and the number of pupils at various stages 1n 
the tuning course is twenty, of whom all but two are piano students. 
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Mr. E. A. Humphries, who has been the musical director for several 
years past, resigned a few months ago. The direction of music instruction 
has been continued by Mr. W. Norman Andrews, of the Brantford Con- 
servatory of Music, who took up Mr. Humphries’ work and carried it on 
with much vigor through the rest of the year. 

The piano pupils are in charge of Miss Harrington and Miss Moore, 
who teach the primary and intermediate grades, and Mr. Andrews, who 
instructs the senior students. In the first or lowest grade, there are twenty- 
two pupils, divided into classes A, B, and C. In class A (the beginners) 
there are seven pupils; three show the greatest promise, two are fair, and 
two are slower. In class B are eight pupils; three of them are good, four 
fair, and one is slow. Of the seven pupils in class C, two are good, three 
are fair, and two are slow. Most of the pupils in grade I. have a good 
touch, and their foundation work is being well laid by the two teachers 
above mentioned. 

In grade II. there are eleven pupils; four in class A, three in class ab. 
and four in class C. One of the pupils in class A is promising, two are 
fair, and the other one is slow. All of the pupils in class B are good and 
promise well; one of them possesses the rare gift of absolute pitch. The 
four pupils in class C do fair work. 

In the third grade there are eight pupils. Of the two pupils in class 
A, one plays fairly well, the other has a hard touch. The single pupil in 
class B is fair. Three of the four pupils in class C do very good work, two 
of them being especially good; the other one is Pate 

The five pupils in grade IY. (there are no students in grade V. this 
year) are all doing good, conscientious work. Two of them mav be singled 
out as playing with brilliancy and refinement of style, and from whom 
good results should be expected next year. 

Although there are no graduates this year, it is fair to suppose that 
there will be a class of graduates in the next year or so stronger than there 
has been for the last two or three years. In the piano department of the 
O. I. B. one must admire the thorough and conscientious teaching, especi- 
ally of the junior pupils; and the music used throughout the course is all 
by standard composers. 

The pupils in the organ class number ten, divided into grades II. and 
IIT. Of the five junior pupils in grade II., two have more than average 
ability, and should become good players; the other three do only fair work. 
Two of the five pupils in the third grade must be singled out as doing ex- 
cellent work; they play really well, and gave good performances of com- 
positions by Bach, Mendelssohn, Guilmant and other writers for the organ. 
Of the two pupils in this grade, one is playing fairly well: the other two, 
seo because of neglect of good organ music, have acquired a faulty 
style. 

The pupils in Musical Theory (who are under the charge of Miss 
Moore) are divided into two classes, junior and senior: and the junior pupils 
are subdivided into classes A and B. The two pupils in class A wrote papers 
on Harmony and History, and obtained respectively 92.78 and 77.17 per - 
cent. of the marks; the three pupils in class B obtained 82.66, 90.65 and 
73.74 per cent. on the same subjects. Of the five pupils in the senior class 
one has this year passed the second theory examination of the Toronto 
College of Music, obtaining first-class honors in Harmony and Counter- 
point and honors in History and Practical Harmony. Two of the other 
pupils in this class have passed the first theory examination of the College, 
obtaining respectively first-class honors in Harmony (written and practical) 
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‘and History, and honors in Written Harmony, pass in Practical Harmony, 
‘and first-class honors in History. Of the remaining two, both received 90 
per cent. and over in Harmony, 60 and 73 per cent. respectively in Coun- 
terpoint, and 80 and 86 per cent. in History. On the whole this is a most 
excellent showing and proves the thoroughness of the theoretical teaching 
mi the O, I. B. 

Two of the male pupils were examined in singing; they were heard by 
me last year, but gave no evidence then of having had any training. Both 
of these students have good natural voices, which they have been cultivat- 
ing during the past year to some purpose, for I found their singing greatly 
improved. Some of the women students should be encouraged to take up 
colo singing. 

The choral singing by a class of thirty-five was, as in former years, 
semarkable for the spirit and enthusiasm with which the singers infused 
‘heir task. The choir is better balanced this year and consequently more 
affective. Wery creditable renderings were given of part songs by Hatton, 
Leslie and Caldicott. 

Mr. Usher, the teacher in the tuning department, has a class of twenty. 
The tunings examined, of pupils in all stages of the course, were found to 
be very satisfactory. All except two of the pupils in the tuning class are 
studying the piano; this is an advantage, as the ability to play, even if 
only a little, must enhance the value of the tuner’s work. 

To sum up, the musical education imparted to the pupils of the Ontario 
Institution for the Blind seems to maintain a steady level of excellence 
from year to year; the teachers are doing well by their pupils and are 
entitled to much credit for the work they accomplish, and the pupils are 
acquiring that which will not only give them, in some cases, the means of 
earning a living when they leave the school, but will always be a source of 
pleasure and delight to them. 


T have the honor to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. HE. FarrcLovueu. 
Moronto, August 29th, L907. 
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ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR*THE: BLIND. 
STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1907. 
I. Attendance. 
a Male, Female. Total. 
Attendance for portion of year ending 30th September, 1872.. 20 14 34 
5 for year ending 30th September, 1873............ 44 24 68 
vs ss % LS (Aa cage en he 66 46 2 
ca is LSOnm eee wee ioe 89 50 139 
ue es te RTA CIE es Seecesiany ie 84 64 148 
s at tod Wee Me RC 76 72 148 
< a 3 LST Se ticen Ceci Sl 84 175 
. ie = S(O) epee vraae 100 100 200 
. ay s LO SO en re e eee 105 93 198 
a ih PSS Par Ghee tee 103 98 201 
se € 1382 Stu (Aes. 94 73 167 
2 = * lWetets Vet, eae pepe 88 72 160 
2 ts - Mote t SNE are AAPA KS i 69 140 
= < i L889 SR ae eee 86 74 160 
og BS e LS86ee 2s eeceen ee 93 71 164 
3 e = TS Site mene ta 93 62 155 
a - TB8Se. peru ere: 94 62 156 
E ey ie 1 SSO eee ese 99 58 167 
2 ‘i ‘ SO) eee et es 95 69 164 
+ y ss 150 Lunar ager cena 91 67 158 
- 3 ASOD es ey 85 70 155 
of : ROOD ava 90 64 154 
a = n LSU ALE Sac t 84 66 150 
ei - TSG ses cee sane 82 68 150 
< 5 TSO Gea cee 72 69 141 
a i USOT arrestee nes 76 73 149 
a y 1 S98 gence tsetse = 74 73 147 
~ “ BOO Boe to ae aaee V7 71 148 
i is o OD. Fraser tomer one 77 67 144 
3 Q POON re eee ae oe 12 66 138 
; % UDO Zar hee cee 68 70 138 
oF a be NOUS: Ue, oxen eeshente: 67 64 131 
Se a se NOL Re renee 68 66 134 
Xa si % LOUD eral een eee: 67 74 141 
s < 4 1906 So. see ess | 76 147 
eS if TOOT ce: eee, res 72 Wes 144 
II. Age of pupils. 
=o ae No. —— No 
Six VOATSerass areca Lee 3 Seventeen Years ss act eee 8 
Seven samba ear eee eee ee 3 Kighteen SETS, ae Me Cor eet eae | 2 
Eight 8) RESTS Neuse ent Oa 5 Nineteen oe) oot orga: eres ee | 8 
Nine ee ir ahr at 7 Twenty Ae sec aah Sai ee 8 
Ten aR RH CRN RE cks 8 Twenty-one ws Cave tenia ne 4 
Eleven WEDS wetter RR EL oe a Twenty-two Gaara care ee 6 
Twelve poor ciate tevtagee Son eae Rn ee) ‘Twenty-three bes oes eee 1 
Thirteen EEO sect DONS Soh SCS rane eave eee Twenty-four Ser ingetes aos atee eee 4 
Fourteen Hen Gy ane ea eee ees ister Twenty-five 10 ya ae eee eee 2 
Fifteen in Big aoa & Les 11 Over twenty-five years.. ...:....... ee 28 
Sixteen eS ee ek Rae ee 13 


Oa) a ie, 0 Wee 8. ole) ole, tKKe las, clus ere ale le me a te 
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III.—Nationality of parents. 


pear eete No. —— No 
RCO GEN eae ee arene 2 VEEN a tery a eNO, cist ee cee coc oe reo ea 1 
BIAS sl on Sey nae eee as 76 Norwerianaence.te, one oy 1 
BlieNinec. Sos hese eed ee tee 32 [ERIE Che eyes Mee Deere arc we Cae as 1 
Eg). eRe eae ge vec cae 10 Seo belie ssw tins Contes son ehememnoc ec 14 
NGI 2 ee a ae CR a 1 LS MOWIICR ee insect 2 
MONG TATIIT ont Sow Agi ce ee aos Slee 1 —_——— 
MI TN, Pere chte oul 1s es 3 Ft SS 3 "Bot al aisateceeae ee ae Mast teas 144 


TV.—Denomination of parents. 


pee nee! NOsssh —— No. 
Mirietian SCIENCE. A) vase ses cas oe ees 1 Romahe Cathoucr, wie. ssa es 26 
Mongregational,... <........s-5++7s- 2 Salva hlonistenta e ecns soe reais es 2 
Te UTLE  ae  recerers poer a enon 6 Tent Oreiit so eke tea ame Meron ss 3 
00) See eee eee Perec i Saat epee tetan ars eer ee mea eetunen am il 
BEpiscOpAllaNw2, 2. 6c. sb dase ees ens 42 Gresle Catholicait: f44 52) aoe ees 1 
MOC Strela. cee k= oS es ene 32 Ucn Ow le be eae dns eee | ] 
Evangelical Association. ........-.--- 1 Saarte as 
BeresVUCTIAN .:. .o3< fs +22 se vee ee 25 ORG R ALG Py hee aaa Sth cote ee soee | 144 

V.-—Occupation of parents. 

a No. || ——— No. 
OL aed Aes persacaren eee aa: 1 LOT ae saree hae Arua a cegrae ered yas 1 
Bar-tender..:..... VRS aye ee eer 1 Manuiactareris. cj seecsicr see ee 1 
_ Eek ODL) eA eds ee Ope RE a Pe 2 Nac liniet cities ems eer i 
MP PIC KIAY CLS. fac.jokat neo eae cs oie es oe 2 MarblesDealer «tex, Acces spe eee ae it 
IROL Tat AY pie aes a a aialee ekaol ateae a 2 Nerchantis=ns » suc sige ese aoe tee 5 
BEIT Fog tee fans eaten erst ose ae ie, IMS litaryecene =. «cseraocpa'ek ore tear 1 
MireLOl PONCE... 6: os ee Sees ee | iE ULE ed 04 Seeryeele re Ponies een sekoamen 1 
EO UR ie eh er ns Nee fh crcien haiaeuns : 1 Matierrie et a ash oe bee ean: 1 
AY ELG EUG RES triicet t rarer as Fg eC 1 PAIITOES ho aoe es Rae ee 2 
MAT eTLerS Betis eae ek oe 3 Printer eae kc ice yl 
SOM he sh ora cas Spy eae Rael ih Polishers week Oca ee es 1 
RAVIINENOINCCI <3 cc.f)2 2 Geen ss be Ste 1 PlActerel sows ys cee ee es oy: 2 
Reta Fat OL eee ck an ee Coie ee Oe ig CA VEIC AN go aura ee ea ene ee 1 
BOOM en Messe tes eat ie 1 Plumber oe Goo eee eae al 
Mr pee ee Pe estes ye ae ee 1 Policeman eee ees ones aaron: 1 
@arriage-builder -... <sf-15 6.224 se | Ly SALOY IR etek we oor aati ee 1 
ME CIICLOIS Santas Soo eens Spe ee one ae pee a boss He GhOeIIAK ETS. +-suce Meine 5 re earn u 
Mabinetmaker 6.52 els s. ch Seen ieee | 1 || Railway employees ....-..---.-+--- 2 
LO MeL tec oe orn ieee ee | Licil Repairer cet saireciortes wigtenar gat 1 
Maser Celeh Fae fac barnes ho caeraas: oe oe ae Sede ee Tee Pan neler coed oo -omace ere are aetna il 
Tip ech a Gial viene esses 2s rs | Tle al One gactcn tacts Deo tic Wee 3 
BEING TE. foear tae Stns eae aes 37 Pra vellers rte acs kd aie eect 2 
PIN CIN Metts Hci tae ottoman apes 2 Meainetelcus ane ces se eee eas 4 
"SPOUTS Wo Se ae a ee = Pi nistiit Sirs eee ay eee ae ea cee 2 
REC CLIC Soe siete Sew eae he see * = 3 WY GAVE Dette ater te eke coat yeni 1 
Government officers.........-.+-++-- | ih WarehousemMan a2. cc% ae eten eens 1 
MTC beet nik os! sense sy A | PaO RO Witte aims t= lenny nein * | 5 
“A LOTeUAES ORR Bie Acero Sar pee geirekcr oP onto Be | 1 ——_——_ 
El otel-KEGperss <2. cuc.2 ant pes eninge’ OF 2 Tota iets tone wens Ae rere =| 144 
WeaC TE rst ce eel, Cae aes pny = wen? | 27 || 
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VI.—Cities and counties from which pupils were received during the official year ending 
30th September, 1907. 


>) 2) 
: 3 | 8 | a 5 3 | 8 re 
County or city. ales allies County or city. | res aed ee 
en fe ® ° 
a |e) a =  &) a 
District of Algoma ...........:/ 4] 21 6 || District of Nipissing........... Onleeo 6 
Citycorepelleville ware ee ee cole alco | COU HV AOlMN OF Ol se seam men oe eae Morte). 2 2 
Count ycouBrantes = ar.n cee dL 2a eee ihe o Northumberland....) 1 | 1 2 
City OL brantiord jn. peer e 24 Sle es Ontario 20. seg be | ee 
County, Of Brice cats cend tones 157 SZ Om eltye Ol Oita Wasa rene eee a O20GS 6 
e Carleton connec Ia eCounty.o1Oxtorder eer ee Sai coals eo 4 
i Deri ne eo eae ee 1 1 ce FeCh Fes Gee nner 1 1 
“ SB Yirick iS ameaicoe so : atom a Pera Rete eter ee Leese 3 
oh Daria na een ee iets Ae eae Ne Be ‘ Peterborough tates 3 3 
co QUIN cartes ae eee di Te a Prince Edward......|.... jive bee 
x WSO Nissen er. coreneh ae: Ais rece heen i PECSCOLtg ates tee Dal eee 2 
a Proitenatss. vee : eee ss Kentre warn antes EE fe 
- Glengarry a ieee taba a Re pens 4 Russells) Genoese eZ 3 
af Gren L1@ icc cee rsp e lol, lone Cab yaoi tse Wathatinesesmina. eae Dah e |obe ehea 
a GOV a vnes 2 cata eae ae. wale eel il Pe caste nL OMMAG ants. cen rney PP re Poin, = - 
Citysol-Guelph ec sar ere Aa ole eee Soars bT a DOLC eet: tee 1 1 2 
County of Haldimand.......... etme leaian ad aes COUNCY<OL SIM COCR aE. ec eee Mee Maa ape— 
de Haliburton’... ~. Se Ame ee ahr oes 5 Stormont... J. toco eee ee 
mi tcl FW i) cle deren en, ek, Lo Lee Anil oe LSU OIbYeOl= LOnOntOn ass wattle meen ZN ater 
Criy Ob FIAMMLON as ere he Ges Ale al! oo sie COUNTY <OLLy 1CLOLIAs sacics toner TS 2 
County ofiHastingss, 0.2.02 be eaa Soak te en oe NVALST LOG. te Satter Oi eee 4 
a TELUTONS eee a ete. ie le 4 3 Wella nly. came acs inal if 
City-0fe Kingston cao on a ae 1 1 gt NWWieLIMet Onin. saree Seteteal 1 
County, of Kents) e es a ee Paice oo Wy Wentworth, ). <i o iii ie? + 
iS Pane btonacg ew nee DS pee tls Sen ay OT eae Sees il bes ome 
es Lecd stir ane es 3 Bier Saskatche wares ayeerreee ieee fee 72 6 
ie Lanariestetra tae 1 1 DW ATOR TRAE: foe or thar citer ae arene Lae 
oe enn rn nascent Be cae rer oan Cpr Nab G) ae teu woul winss eee oe 2 i tay 4 
S Dinedlna.= senate Pec alie seal esa SLIGLS HPO LTA tiara cee Boris ntad cr lenetea ibe |: 
Cityol Hondo meee eee Egil ats 2a DIStrict, ol Party OUNCES a= -aa eae RP [Fe 
County of Middlesex .......... BEA eae Sener ke —_|-_—— 
Districtol Muskoka, ese Aaya) moray agora? TO Var eer cs eg eee ee 72 | 72 | 144 
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VII.—Cities and counties from which pupils were received from the opening of the Institution 
till 30th September, 1907. 


o o 
spears nah se . iS a 
County or city. < a County or city. < a | $s 
=|) a = (a) & 
DIstrict.0 FA Oman ras cise (4 io County, ot Haldimand. encnes 4) 5 9 
City: of Belleville: in. see Fees) (pees re ha 4 Palio: Bewcccsue see Fe 8 aD 
County ol Brantq «en aa sree Date tl LOM CILy Of Eat COl \aq.eun een ee 1S LO eee 
CityzorsBrantiord' seucua se 16>) lO 264) County oft astingss poems Feber seabed 10) 
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VII.—Cities and counties from which pupils were received from the opening of the Institutiou 
till 30th September, 1907.—Continuea. 
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Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
Expenditures for the year ending 30th September, 1907, compared with preceding year. 


Maintenance 


30th September, 1906. 
Average number, 110. 


oe 


30th September, 1907. 
Average number, 111. 
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30th September, 1907. Certified Correct, W. N. Hosstg, 
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APPENDIX. L.—REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ONTARIO 
| INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, BELLEVILLE. 


Minister of the Government in Charge : 
Hon. Dr. R. A. Pyne. 


Officers of the Institution : 


Gere COUGHTINGE MeL) asthe wrt ders cya Gee ee aa eS Superintendent. 
EOP GIT ICUN Danie e See ds a eet el ew ete Bursar. 
WWE OREO Cie Va Wawcwstets ss5e setae wane ee es peeeran Sete PY SICAL: 
Wier Nse IX OSS nctet.o s-cmtan ss tives es Oe es aah ily AR NE coc nee Matron. 


TEACHERS : 


Manual: « Manual : 
D. R. Coleman M.A. (Head Teacher. ) Miss Ada James. 
JeCr Balis;. B. A. ‘¢ §. Templeton. 
W. J. Campbell. Gre Linn: 
Geo. F. Stewart. 
H. L. Ingram. Oral ; 
Mrs. J. G. Terrill. T. Rodwell. 
Mirst Ja Cu. Balis: Miss A. Hammond. 
Miss M. Bull. ene DEEKE: 


Teachers of Articulation : 
Miss Agnes A. Gibson. Miss Florence Cross. 


Teacher of Fancy Work: 
Miss Mary Bull. 


Teacher of Manual Training : 
T. Rodwell. 


Teacher of Domestic Science : 
Miss Hattie Gowsell. 


ViIesoATe Gre CHISNOHM : ieee rs eae oe Se Stenographer and Clerk. 

PN GGi PRs INGIT ROPER ei tae Seg eons Pace hwo mhaee aces Storekeeper and Arst. Supervisor. 

Dr MURAI Gat cosh 2 tes irs s aber sc aunts accn nae) 2.0" oie ane Supervisor of Boys. 

Miss Mi. Dempsey... .- 2... eee ee cess eee Seamstress, Supervisor of girls, etc. 

i cee LMS ALCS ee cic iars ptan, wate ed elem, eo Trained Nurse and Instructor in Home 
: Nursing. 

Sy GRIT Sees tet) eee eet se isis dl ee ere Instructor in Printing. 

SEN OLELCO Mosc ice ngs eet te See ee eee chms . Shoemaking. 

Ue ROG aS So eat aia nar oo ac ea ae Sa vy Baking. 

EFci is TLD Wer etic kata he Sen tenies seorele weerbewng elses ey Se e Carpentering. 

Oe ek CDP Meare ae cree es ee oe Engineer. 

ime Nnvemiene snes se rtd Se cris 9 bi Farmer and Instructor in Farming. 
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BELLEVILLE, 30th September, 1907. 
Hon, Roa. Pyxee bL-Ds Me: 
Minister of Education, Toronto, Ont. 


Str,—In presenting to you my first Report, the thirty-seventh in the 
history of the Institution, it is pleasing to state that satisfactory progress 
has been made in all departments of our work. 

The number of pupils in attendance at the Institution this year is con- _ 
siderably larger than that of last year. The average number of pupils 
present during the year just closed was 228, that of the previous year 214. 
The average attendance for the current session, according to the present en- 
rollment, will be at least 250, an increase of 22 over that of last year. 

During the past session the general health of the pupils was excellent. 
As was to be expected with such a large number, a few of the pupils suffered. 
from some of the minor complaints to which children are liable, but there 
were no deaths and no cases of serious illness, and often for weeks at a time 
every pupil was well enough to be in the class room. This gratifying free- 
dom from sickness is doubtless partly due to the regular hours for eating 
and sleeping and the care exercised as to the personal habits and diet of the 
pupils. But it is also, I think, partly attributable to the system of physical 
drill which has been inaugurated. Three times every week all the pupils 
are given physical culture exercises, that of the boys being, in part, the 
course in use in the British Army for the development of muscular strength 
and endurance and includes such military evolutions as are feasible. This 
is the system of drill adopted by the British Board of Education for the 
schools of that country. The result is a decided improvement in the phys- 
ique and bearing of the boys and it is also proving to have good disciplinary 
effects. 

THE EXPENDITURE. 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the expenses of the Institution 
have been kept down to a lower per capita rate than that of the previous year, 
despite the marked increase in the price of nearly all articles of food, cloth- 
ing, etc. The cost of coal alone was $515 greater than that of last year. 
The price of meat, butter, milk, vegetables and fruit is all considerably 
higher, in some cases to the extent of twenty-five per cent. Our potato 
crop was a failure, necessitating the purchase of several hundred bags more 
than usual. There is also an increase in attendance of over ten per cent. 
Yet I am glad to say that not only has the per capita cost been reduced from 
$223.88 to $218.46, but the aggregate expenditure will be very little, if any, 
greater than that of last year. In order to accomplish this result it has been 
necessary to exercise the greatest possible care in buying, and economy in 
the use of supplies. The service, however, has not been stinted in any way, 
while the food supplied to the pupils is of the best quality and in quantity 
limited only by their appetites. I may say that no distinction in this 
respect is made between pupils and staff—the boys and girls get the same 
quality of food as is supplied to the Superintendent’s home and the officers’ 
and teachers’ table. 

CHANGES IN THE STArF. 


There have been several changes in our staff during the last twelve 
months. Mr. P. Denys, who for thirty-three years was a most faithful and 
efficient teacher, retired at the close of last session, as he found that his 
health would not justify him in continuing longer at the work. Always 
painstaking and energetic and the embodiment of courtesy and devotion, Mr. 
Denys has during all these years exercised a strong influence for good over 
the pupils of the Institution, and his best and most enduring eulogy is the 
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high esteem in which he is held by the deaf throughout the Province. Two 
‘new oral teachers, Miss Burke and Miss Hammond, have been added to the 
| staff. Mr. D. Cunningham, for twenty-nine years the baker here, died last 
January and his place has been taken by Mr. Boyd, who is proving very 


efficient. Mr. Forge, the farmer, resigned in the summer and this position 


has been filled by the appointment of Mr. H. Nugent, who has been added 


to our staff as Farm Instructor. A large proportion of our pupils come from 
the country and most of these will, no doubt, choose farming as their voca- 
tion. There is no occupation better adapted to the deaf than farming and 
eardening. These, however, ‘» order that the best possible results may be 
obtained, must be carried on intelligently and in accordance with scientific 
principles; hence, instruction in the best agricultural methods should occupy 
an important place on our curriculum. Mr. Nugent, besides being a practi- 
cal farmer, has the educational qualifications of a second-class teacher, and we 
trust he will be able to make this department of great practical utility. 


Our New CuRRICULUM. 


In view of the fact that this Institution has been placed in the depart- 
ment of the Minister of Education and now forms a recognized part of our 
educational system, it was deemed advisable to have a new curriculum of 
studies for the various classes. It was formerly the general idea that the 
deaf were a class by themselves and required special books and special 
courses of study distinct in character from those of other children; that, in 
fact, they were rot capable of accomplishing the same work as hearing child- 
ren. This idea has teen proven to be erroneous. It is very true that in the 
first few years of school the character of our work is different from that of 
hearing schools, but this is nor due to any mental peculiarities of the deaf, 
but to their lack of language. When a hearing child begins its school 
career, it knows the names and uses of all objects in common use and is able 
to express any ordinary ideas in reasonably correct English. The deaf child, 
on the contrary, does not, as a rule, know even one word of language. 
Hence, of course, our work for the first few years must be different from that 
of the public schools. If a hearing child began school without any know- 
ledge whatever of language, it would have to begin in the same way. But, 
while all this is true, it is also true that the language taught the deaf should 
correspond to that of the hearing child in the various stages of its develop- 
ment. Our new curriculum, which was prepared by a committee of our 
teachers, was arranged according to this principle. The committee spent 
considerable time at this work during the vacation and went into the matter 
very thoroughly, and next summer the new programme will be revised in 
the light of this session’s experience, when we feel confident it will prove to 
be a very serviceable and satisfactory one in all respects. As before stated, 
the purpose kept constantly in view was that of unifying our work with that 
of the Public Schools of the Province. While this is impossible at the be- 
ginning, for the reasons given above, yet the two curricula draw nearer and 
nearer to each other every year until in the higher classes they become 
identical. In order to fully accomplish this purpose, however, at least two 
advanced classes will have to be formed. The deaf child is entitled to at 
least as good an education as those who can hear, and this is now far from 
the case. At present our graduates would hardly equal, in their eeneral 
knowledge and in their use of language, the pupils in the Junior Third class 
in our public schools, and this is quite too low a standard. Until this Insti- 
tution is capable of turning out its eraduates with an education equal to that 
of our public school children, it will not be doing its duty to the deaf of the 
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Province. This, as above stated, will necessitate the formation of two higher 
classes and a consequent addition to our staff, in which case we could hope to 
take up the work prescribed for the fourth class in the public schools, and 
even to prepare some of our brighter pupils for the High School Entrance 
examinations. 

Our Liprary anp Museum. 


One of the most important aids in the instruction of the deaf, as of all 
children, is the reading of suitable books, papers and magazines. The most 
important and, at the same time, the most difficult part of our work here is 
to give the pupils a sufficient command of the English language, to enable 
them to express themselves intelligently and intelligibly in their business 
and social relations with hearing people. Other children “pick up’’ their 
language by hearing people talk; the deaf must acquire theirs in schools by 
slow, laborious effort. This is the chief part of deaf-mute education. But 
the language exercises of the class-room and the small amount of practice 
in the use of language thus possible will never suffice to give the average 
pupil facility in its use. To all this, reading must be added. It would not, 
I think, be too much to say that it is practically impossible for any deaf 
person, or, for that matter, any other person to become proficient in the use 
of language except through the medium of reading. Hence the great im- 
portance of trying to instil into our pupils the habit of reading. Nor is this 
an easy matter, as it is with most hearing children. The deaf child’s know- 
ledge of language is so limited and he is so dependent on what he has actually 
learned in the class-room that he finds little pleasure or satisfaction in print- 
ed matter, nearly every sentence of which contains words and idioms with 
which he is not familiar. This very fact is, however, what makes it so in- 
cumbent on us to try to give him a liking for and habit of reading, and this 
can only be done by beginning with him in the first or second year at school 
and making reading an essential part of each day’s work. In our new cur- 
riculum we have arranged for such a systematic course of reading for each 
class, using for this purpose the Public School readers as far as possible. 
This, however, is not sufficient: the older pupils must do much more read- 
ing than what can be assigned for class-room work, if they are to grow up 
into the habit and liking for it. We are, therefore, making a selection of 
a few hundred books best suited for the pupils of the various grades, to be 
used for supplementary reading courses under the direction of their teachers. 
This, we are confident, will produce most excellent results in assisting the 
pupils in the acquisition of language and will, we trust, give most of them a 
reading habit, and a liking for and appreciation of good literature that will 
be of life-long benefit and pleasure to them. Of course, we do not expect 
to accomplish all this at once; the foundation must first be laid by beginning 
now with the lower classes and persisting in this course as the pupils ad- 
vance irom grade to grade. By systematic work of this kind we hope to 
change a condition in which even our best pupils cannot read a simple novel 
or even a common newspaper article understandingly into one in which the 
majority of them will be able to enjoy the rich literary treasures in which 
other boys and girls find such delight. 

We have also taken steps to establish a museum in the Institution. By 
this we do not mean a museum in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
but a comprehensive collection of illustrative objects and pictures for 
the assistance of the teachers and pupils in the class-rooms. Such 
things are useful in all schools; in a school for the deaf they are practically 
essential. A hearing child has a sufficient knowledge of language to enable 
his teacher to convey to him fairly clear ideas. relative even to things he has 
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never seen, but it is very difficult, sometimes impossible, to do this with a 
deaf child. Hence, the necessity of pictures or specimens of objects for this 
purpose. Such things as cotton, flax, coffee, spices, etc., in the various 
stages of growth and manufacture are most helpful, as are also pictures de- 
picting national dress and customs, historical events, etc. We hope in the 
course of two or three years to have a sufficient variety of such things to meet 
all our requirements. 
Reiicious INSTRUCTION. 


The question of religious instruction is one of very great importance to 
the parents of our pupils; many deem it the most important of all matters 
that could engage our attention. We look as well as we are able after the 
physical well-being of our pupils and we give them the best mental training 
that we can, kut it would be a great, a fatal mistake, if the vastly more in 
portant subjects of morals and religion were neglected. Whatever opinio 
may be held as to the advisability of religious instruction in the public 
schools, the case is quite different at this Institution. Hearing children 
have an opportunity to get their religious instruction at home and in the 
church and Sunday-school of their choice. Our pupils must get theirs at the 
Institution or go without, and the latter alternative is, of course, unthink- 
able. Our regulations for the religious instruction of our pupils are as 
follows: Every Monday and Friday afternoon there 1s a catechism class for 
the Catholic pupils, conducted by a teacher of that faith, which instruction 
is supplemented by occasional visits of Rev. Father Twomey. These pupils 
also go to church every Sunday when the weather is fit. On Sunday morning 
at nine o’clock the junior Protestant pupils are given instruction by a lady 
teacher. At eleven o’clock one of the teachers explains the International 
Sunday-School lesson for the day to the senior Protestant evangelical 
children. In the afternoon all the pupils assemble in Chapel and one of 
several teachers in rotation gives an address on some ethical or biblical 
theme. Of course, nothing of a sectarian nature is allowed on such occasions. 
After this address, the senior pupils who met at eleven are further instructed 
in the Sunday-School lesson in the form of question and answer. In addi- 
tion to all this, Rev. Messrs. Beamish, Leitch, Drumm and Emerson of the 
Church of England, Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist denominations 
respectively, visit the Institution on Friday afternoons in rotation and give 
such instruction as they see fit to the pupils of their respective churches. A 
similar privilege would ke granted to the ministers of any other denomina- 
tions, if they chose to avail themselves of it. Of course, all religious instruc- 
tion on week days is given after school hours. It will thus be seen that our 
boys and girls are well looked after so far as their moral and religious train- 
ing is concerned and that each one has an opportunity of being taught the 
doctrines and polity of his or her own church, while no one receives any in- 
struction antagonistic to the tenets of the church to which he belongs. I 
may add that the ministers named above are not appointed or selected by 
myself to do this work, this 1s arranged for by the ministers of the various 
churches interested. The general satisfaction felt relative to this important 
matter was voiced by Rev. ‘vural Dean. Beamish when in a recent sermon he 
eulogized “the excellent facilities provided at the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb for the religious instruction of the pupils.”’ 


SALUTING THE Fac. 


Loyalty to our King and country and deference to the flag as represent- 
ing our nationality are principles which should be inculecated in every Ca‘a- 
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dian boy and girl. As one means of accomplishing this result it has been ar- 
ranged that on certain national holidays and anniversaries the flag should be 
raised to the mast-head and saluted by all our boys formed in parade on the 
lawn. This was done for the first time on November 9th, the King’s birth- 
day, and the ceremony was a very interesting and picturesque one. This will 
be supplemented as occasion suggests by appropriate talks to the pupils when 
assembled in chapel. 
3 NrEp. oF More ACCOMMODATION. 


We are very greatly hampered in our work here for lack of sufficient 
accommodation. It is our desire and, I believe, the wish of yourself, the 
Government and the people, that the Ontario School for the Deaf should be 
maintained at the highest possible standard of efficiency. This, however, is- 
quite impossible under our present restrictions, for our classes are entirely 
too large to enable this to be done. It must be understood that the work of 
teaching the deaf is and must be largely individual. In a hearing school all 
the teacher’s instructions are heard by the whole class, as are also the pupils’ 
answers, so that, if any one pupil gives a correct reply, every boy and girl 
is equally advantaged by it. With us it is quite different. In the manual 
classes the pupils write their answers and each one’s slate or book must be 
separately examined by the teacher, and this is slow work and requires a 
good deal of time. In the oral classes, if the pupils are to get a sufficient 
amount of practice in articulation and lip-reading, it is even more impor- 
tant that the classes should be small. The average number of pupils in a 
class in the United States is 14. In nearly all the best and most progress- 
ive schools the number is only 12 to 14 in manual classes and 10 to 12 in oral 
classes. The consensus of opinion among educators of the deaf is that this 
should be the maximum number in a class if the best results are to be obtained. 
In our school the average in our manual classes is 19 and in oral classes 13. 
In only three or four other schools on the continent is the number so great. 
Under such conditions it is impossible for our teachers, no matter how hard- 
working and efficient, to accomplish results equal to those obtained in other 
schools with smaller classes. Moreover, if our oral work is to be further ex- 
tended, more class-rooms are absolutely imperative, as well as more bed- 
rooms to accommodate the necessary additions to our staff. Then, again, 
we have no gymnasium here nor any room where one could be fitted up, and 
this is considered a necessity in all boarding-schools. Moreover, neither the 
boys nor girls have a suitable reading and recreation room, an accommoda- 
tion so important as to be practically a necessity. A new school building 
with modern equipment is the great desideratum, as the whole of the present 
building could be used to advantage for other purposes, some of our dormi- 
tories being now quite too crowded. Failing this, however, an extension to 
the main building would be inexpensive and would enable us to greatly 
promote the happiness and welfare of our pupils and greatly increase the 
efficiency of our work. 

Our Farm anpD GARDEN. 


The proceeds from our farm and garden the last year have not been 
very satisfactory, being considerably less than for the previous year. We 
were not singular in this, however, for all the farmers hereabouts, and, in 
fact, in most parts of the country, had a similar experience. This was, of 
course, chiefly due to the unfavourable weather conditions, and the peculiar 
conditions of this season affected us more seriously than it did many others 
because of the nature of the soil here. The land on our farm consists of a 
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lay loam on a bed rock lying just a few feet below the surface. In a very 
vet season the rock holds the water and the land becomes too greatly 
maturated; in a dry season there is no deep  sub-soil to hold the mois- 
fure, consequently the land becomes entirely dry down to the rock, and 
this was the condition this year. As a consequence, our potato crop was 
almost a failure and all other crops were poor. We hope in the future that 
pur farming operations will be carried on in a more scientific manner than in 
the past and that the proceeds therefrom will be greatly augmented. It 
lseems to me, also, that our dairy herd should be sufficiently increased to 
onable us to furnish the whole of our milk supply, thus cutting off one con- 
jsiderable item of expenditure, ensuring a sufficient quantity of pure milk 
i.bsolutely under our control and at the same time enriching our soil to the 
advantage of the various crops. 


Homer Norsina. 


: The chief purpose for which our pupils come to school is to get an educa- 
‘tion in the ordinary acceptance of the term, such as other children get in 
the public schools. But it is necessary, ina school of this kind, to do much 
‘more than this, for, to as great an extent as possible, the Institution must be 
both a home and a school. Hence it is important that, as far as we are able, 
pwe give our pupils the training which other boys and eirls get, or should get 
bat home. This is necessary for our girls especially, if they are to discharge 
well the duties pertaining to that highest and noblest sphere of female activ- 
‘ity—the home. All of our girls are, therefore, taught to do all kinds of 
ordinary household work. They learn to make beds, to sweep and dust, to 
'wash and wipe dishes, to set the table, to prepare food for cooking, to iron 
‘clothes—in fact to do everything they would learn to do in the ordinary home. 
‘Then in our Household Science department, after they have been here a few 
ryears, they learn the higher art of cooking, the quality and. values of food, 
‘etc. In addition to this we have recently started a class in nursing for some 
of the larger girls, which is in charge of our trained nurse ‘and which will, 
we doubt not, be of great advantage to the members of the class. This, of 
course, 1s not for professional purposes, but to give these girls a sufficient 
[knowledge of the science and art of nursing to enable them to act intelli- 
gently and efficiently in ordinary cases of illness or accident, when the services 
of a trained nurse could not be obtained or would not be required: 

During the summer new lavatories were installed on both the boys’ and 
girls’ sides. These are flushed automatically at regular intervals, which can 
be regulated as to frequency, and are of the most perfect and up-to- date con- 
‘struction in every respect, and no doubt they have been conducive to the 
'good health as they certainly have been to the comfort and convenience of the 
pupils. This was an improvement that was very much needed, as the old 
closets were very unsanitary and repulsive, and will, with the assistance of 
disciplinary methods adopted, do away, to a large extent, with constipation, 
always so prevalent in this Institution as in all rosidenti2l schools. 


New FEATURES. 


The chief new features in our work, which have all been inaugurated 
‘during the past twelve months, are Oral Teaching, Home Nursing, Instruc- 
tion in Agriculture and Horticulture, Physical Culture and a Teachers’ 
Association. This Association was organized last session and holds regular 
monthly meetings, besides special ones when required, for the discussion of 
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subjects relating to the work of the Institution. These meetings have been 
very helpful in many ways and no doubt will be increasingly so in the future. | 
In order that our staff may keep abreast of the times an opportunity will be! 
given the teachers to attend the meetings of the Public School Associations. 
of this county, and, if possible to do so, the sessions of the Provincial Associa- 
tion. / 


t 


Fire Dri. 

In addition to the new features above noted, fuller details relating to 
which will be found in other parts of the report, we have established a care-. 
fully devised system of fire-drill. These drills are held at frequent intervals. 
and are varied to meet all possible contingencies. Inside the building an. 
18 inch gong has been placed for giving the alarm, the number of strokes on 
the gong indicating in what part of the building the fire is, while a whistle has | 
been attached to the engine to summon outsiders. In every dormitory one or 
two hearing persons sleep. On the alarm being given each of these waken 
certain older pupils previously specified, and each one of these wakens a 
certain number of other pupils. -In the day drills when all the pupils are’ 
in the dormitories they get out of the building in orderly procession in less 
than two minutes; at night, when all are asleep, in less than four minutes. | 
The night alarm is given with smoke, it being the duty of any officer or teacher. 
discovering the smoke will immediately ring the gong and give the general 
alarm. This accustoms all, both officers and pupils, to actual fire conditions. — 


METHODS oF TEACHING THE DrEarF. 


When I assumed the position of Superintendent of this Institution, my 
attention was very naturally at once drawn to the question of teaching 
methods. I was aware that a marked difference of opinion existed among 
educators of the deaf as to the best system of instruction, so I took the earliest 
possible opportunity of looking into the subject and obtaining the views 
thereon of those best qualified to judge. I visited a number of schools for the 
deaf in Canada and the United States and obtained, by correspondence or 
otherwise, the opinion of every superintendent and principal on the con- 
tinent, and also studied the best printed matter bearing on the subject that I 
could obtain. I also discussed this subject very fully with Mr. W. H. 
Addison, Principal of the Glasgow School for the Deaf and President of the 
National Association of Teachers for the Deaf in Great Britain, and Mr. 
I’. G. Barnes, Head Master of the Homerton School for the Deaf, London, and 
Honorary Secretary of the above-named Association, both of whom spent 
some days at this Institution last year. I approached this question with an 
open mind, having no previously formed opinions or prejudices, my one only 
object being to find out and adopt the system that experience had shown to 
be the most satisfactory as to results. 

Although in previous reports the differences between the various methods 
have been defined, it might be well to briefly recapitulate in order that what 
follows might be the better understood. The various methods of teaching have 
been classified as the Oral, the Manual, the Auricular and the Combined. 
With the Manual is sometimes associated what is called Articulation work. 

First, as to the difference between Articulation and Oralism. An oral 
class is one in which the teacher conducts his recitations chiefly by speech, 
the pupils receiving their instruction by reading the teacher’s lips and them- 
selves responding orally. The class remains continually in the oral teacher’s 
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charge—it is, in fact, one of the regular classes of the school, but taught all 
the subjects in the manner indicated above, varied of course, as in hearing 
schools, by written recitations. 


By Articulation is meant something quite different from this. In a 

school where articulation is employed, the pupils receive their instruction 
in the various subjects of study in manual classes and conduct their recita- 
tions almost entirely by writing and the manual alphabet, conventional signs 
also being generally employed to a greater or less extent. A selected number 
of pupils,however, go once a day for, say, three-quarters of an hour to an 
articulation class where they receive instruction in speech and lip-reading. 
These latter, in fact, become a very minor factor in the pupil’s education, and 
no facts or arguments are required to convince anyone that it is impossible for 
any pupil, in so short a time every day, to acquire any great degree of 
efficiency in either speech or lip-reading. 
In manual classes the pupils are instructed by the use of writing, finger- 
spelling and signs. The two former are indispensible in Manual schools and 
are useful adjuncts in all schools, no matter what method is employed. In 
most schools, however, the use of signs in the class-room has been abolished, 
or at least limited as much as possible, only such signs being allowed as may 
be necessary in explaining such words and ideas as cannot otherwise be made 
intelligible to the pupils. The reason is that signs stand for.ideas and are 
of no aid to the pupils in learning the exact forms of language. Articulation 
teaching, as before indicated, is generally carried on in schools of this kind. 
Comparatively speaking, in Manual schools the instruction is given and 
recitations conducted chiefly by writing and finger-spelling, with speech- 
teaching only as an incident. In Oral schools, teaching of and by speech is 
the chief consideration, with writing and finger-spelling as auxiliary devices. 
The Auricular method is applicable only to such pupils as have a sufficient 
amount of hearing to enable them to understand what is said to them either 
with the unaided voice or by the help of some mechanical device, one chief 
purpose being to preserve and improve this important sense. It has been 
found possible, in some cases, to develop the hearing of children to such a 
degree that they can be classed as only hard-of-hearing. 

The term, Combined Method, is somewhat ambiguous. By some it is 
used to describe schools where part of the pupils are taught in oral classes 
and part in manual classes. Others apply it only to schools where the system 
employed is the manual, combined with articulation. The former use of the 
term seems to me the preferable. It is not a method of instruction but a term 
descriptive of schools in which two or more of the above described systems are 
used concurrently. All teaching in all schools is done either by the Manual 
or the Oral method, the auricular being but an amplification of the latter and 
never applicable to more than a very small percentage of the pupils. 

In my investigations into this subject I found that on some points the 
opinions of the most experienced and successful educators of the deaf were 
almost unanimous. One was that whatever teaching of speech was attempted 
should be given in oral classes, as above defined, and not by the hour-a-day 
articulation method. Even a hearing child would not make very fast progress 
in learning to talk if its efforts were limited to only three-quarters of an hour 
a day. The same psychological principle is involved in the teaching of a 
foreign language, say French, to pupils in our High Schools. Pupils whose 
instruction in and practice in speaking French is limited to four or five hours 
a week may learn to read the language with facility but never become pro- 
ficient in the correct pronunciation. The only way in which this can be 
acquired by a pupil is to surround him, as it were, with a French atmosphere, 
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that is, put him in a school or class where French is made the constant 
medium of communication, and he will soon be able to speak the language 
like a native. It is for a similar reason that an oral class is so superior to an 
articulation class for the teaching of speech. If the only point at issue, them 
fore, was as to how the child can best be taught to vocalize clearly, the 
decision would be a very easy one. 


But a much more important question at once arises, and that is, which 
method will produce the best educative result? These pupils came tc 
school to get an education—to gain facility in the use of language and 
to acquire such knowledge as will enable them to attain the highest possible 
degree of happiness and success in life. This is the final test, the decisive 
consideration. Power of speech would be of little use to a child unless he 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of language forms to enable him to express 
himself intelligently. Just here is where the advocates of the two systems 
join issue, each claiming the superiority of their method in this regard. 
Among educators of the deaf the preponderance of opinion and of 
observed results is in favour of oralism, so far at any rate, as relates to a large 
proportion of the pupils. In some of the schools visited I was greatly sur. 
prised at the facility in the use of correct language and colloquial idioms 
evinced by the pupils in the oral classes. It is generally considered that u 
the deaf child acquires enough language to make himself understood by hear. 
ing people, it is as much as can be expected or should be attempted. But « 
majority of the pupils in the more advanced oral classes that I saw coulc 
express themselves in clear, correct English; in fact, some of the work ] 
saw done, particularly in composition, was equal to that of the junior grade 
in our High Schools. The only conclusion that I could arrive at was thai 
oralism was the better system of the two for the semi-mute, the semi-deaf anc 
the brighter of the totally deaf and this is logically what would be expected 
inasmuch as pupils in oral classes get much more practice in the use o 
language than those in manual classes; for, frequent repetition and constan’ 
practice 'in the use of correct language forms is the whole secret, the absolutely 
essential condition of. facility aot expression. But even if the Oral wer¢ 
not superior to the Manual method, even if it produced only equally goo 
results, it still would be greatly preferable, for then the orally taught pupil’ 
would have just as good an education as those manually taught and woul¢ 
| 


have, in addition, the power of speech and lip-reading which the others have 
a very great advantage, indeed. 


not 


As to vocalization, while many of the semi-mute and semi-deaf will 
acquire speech scarcely inferior i in quality of tone to that of hearing children’ 
it must be admitted that few totally deaf children ever learn to modulat« 
their voices agreeably or to articulate distinctly enough to be easily under 
stood by strangers. Yet they can be understood, when accustomed to it 
by their families, intimate associates and fellow-workmen, and this is a ver’ 
real advantage and help to them. And even the sentimental side of th« 
question is well worthy of consideration, for it may readily be conceived that 
when a child, who has never before spoken a word in its life, returns fron’ 
school and utters for the first time the words ‘‘mother,’’ “father,” etc., it 
voice, however imperfect it may be, will to its loved ones be the sweetes 
music that ever greeted their ears. 

As I have already said, a large majority of educators of the dea 
agree that oral teaching produces the best educative results for at least a con 
siderable portion of the deaf and should be an important feature in th 
curriculum of every school. Opinions, however, differ as to what proportio1 
can be successfully so taught. In some schools, over ninety per cent. ar 
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ught by this method, the residue consisting of children of dull intellect who 

annot learn much by any method. In other schools of equally good repute, 

‘much smaller proportion are taught orally. One thing is certain, the ratio. 
f those so taught has been continually increasing during the last quarter of a 

entury, and the movement in this direction shows no signs of diminishing 

n force. In evidence of this I give the following figures, taken from V'he 

lmerican Annals for the Deaf, which is the official organ of the Association 

f American Instructors for the Deaf, and not a partisan in the discussion as 

> methods :,. ; 


SCHOOLS FoR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics from the “Annals.”’ 


Number of pupils taught. | Percentage of pupils taught 
é speech. | speech. 
9 i 
Year. 5 5. | 
oe b Taught wholly h Taught wholly 
= = a ‘Taught! orchiefly bythe a Taught | orchiefly by the 
= E speech. Oral Method. | speech. | Oral Method. 
cE HH 
ee ke ss 79| 8,304 4,485 2,056 54 0% 24.7% 
| ot) eo 82| 8,825 4,802 2,260 54.4% 25.6% 
PS ga os so 5 89| 9,252 5,084 2,570 54.9% 27.7% 
RM eiaietcr 280 os 89, 9,554 5,243 2,752 54.9% 28.8% 
PUM. Ges 6 os 95| 9,749 5,498 3,466 56.4% 35.6% 
coe ad MES 101) 10,039 5,817 3,672 57.4% 36.2% 
. ee reste LAP e087 6,237 4,089 | 61.8% 40.5% 
re 115, 10,608 6,687 4,538 | 63.0% 42.8% 
i 118) 11,028 6,988 5,147 63.4% 46.7% 
oe ear 123| 10,952 7,017 4,888 | 64.1% 44.6% 
ee 128} 11,225 7,482 5,433 66.6 % 48.4% 
Seat. rae. 133} 11,316 7,601 5,508 67.2% 48.7% 
ee 128) 11,344 7,700 5,733 67.9% 50.5 % 


From this it will be seen that in the last thirteen years the proportion. 
of pupils taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral method in the United States 
has increased from 24.7 to 50.5 per cent., while 67 per cent. are taught speech. 
In the same period the percentage of articulation and oral teachers has in- 
creased from 43.3 to 64.6. The Association Review, however, a magazine 
devoted to the interests of oralism, gives the proportion of pupils now being 
taught orally as 62.9, as compared with 50.5 from the Annals. 

On the continent of Europe nearly all the pupils in France, Germany, 
Italy and, in fact, all the countries are taught orally. In Great Britain the 
system used varies in different sections of the country, but oral instruction 
ereatly predominates. In Mexico and South America, also, the oral system 
is used almost exclusively. In Canada, exclusive of the Belleville Institution, 
240 pupils out of 597, or 40 per cent. are taught orally. 

In this Institution, up to last year, the teaching of speech was entirely by 
the articulation method, that is all the pupils received their education in 
manual classes, but about twenty-five per cent. of them went for three-quarters 
of an hour every day to an articulation class for instruction and practice in 
the art of vocalization and lip-reading. There had hitherto been no oral 
teaching, the first oral class having been started last January with, I may 
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say, most satisfactory results. We have now three oral classes, and in th 
future others will be established as our facilities will admit and the bes 
interests of the pupils seem to require. These oral classes will be formed eac’ 
term from the new pupils just entering the Institution, as in this way th 
most satisfactory results can be obtained. It does not seem advisable t 
begin oral work with pupils who have been here for a number of years, and i! 
any case, we have not, at present; any facilities for doing so. All of th 
pupils, however, who have been taking articulation work in the past will con 
tinue to do so as long as they remain in the Institution. In this way, arti 
culation teaching will be gradually eliminated and in a few years, by natura 
sequence of events, all speech teaching will be in oral classes. It is not ou 
purpose, or do we deem it advisable, that all pupils should be taught by th’ 
oral method, but we would to adhere to the resolution adopted by the Britis! 
Royal Commission, elsewhere referred to, that every pupil should be care 
fully tested as to his capability of learning to speak and that an opportunit: 
for doing so be given every deaf child whom it would seem could b 
materially benefitted thereby. | 


! 
Britisu Royart Commission. / 
} 


Some years ago the British Government appointed a Royal Commissioi 
for the purpose of enquiring into the question of the education of the deaf an 
blind. This Commission, composed of eighteen eminent men, spent tw 
years in making an exhaustive enquiry ‘into all matters relative to this sub 
ject, securing the testimony of the most successful educators of the deaf 1 
Kurope and America, the total cost of their labors being $230,000.00. Th 
conclusions they arrived at relative to the question of methods are entitled t 
much weight and are as follows :— 

“That every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of bein; 
educated on the Pure Oral System. In all schools which receive Governmen 
grants, whether conducted on the oral, sign and manual, or combined system 
all children should be, for the first year at least, instructed on the oral system 
and after the first year they should be taught to speak and lip-read on the pur’ 
oral system, unless they are physically or mentally disqualified, in which case 
with the consent of the parents, they should be either removed from the ora 
department or taught elsewhere on the sign and manual system in school 
recognized by the Education Department. The parent shall as far as practi 
cable, have the liberty of selecting the school to which his child should bi 
sent. 

“That children who have partial hearing or remains of speech should 
all cases be educated on the pure oral system. The children should in al 
sehools be classified according to their ability. . | 

“That there should be teachers in the proportion of one to 8 or 10 pupil 
in pure oral schools, and of one to 14 or 15 in sign and manual schools.”’ 


| 
| 


Tur Mosrety Commission. 


A couple of years ago A. Mosely, Esq., C.M.G., of England, set apar' 
a sum of money for the express purpose of sending to America a number o 
teachers engaged in various departments of educational work, to investi 
gate the methods of teaching in vogue on this continent. Among thos¢ 
selected for this purpose were two eminent teachers of the deaf, Mr. W H 
. Addison, of Glasgow, and Mr. F. G. Barnes, of London, to both of whom | 
have previously referred. These gentlemen spent several weeks in Canad: 
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nd the United States, visiting a number of the best schools. Having them- 
alves had a long experience in the work of educating the deaf, they were 
eculiarly well qualified to pass an intelligent Judgment on the various 
nethods employed here, and to estimate fairly the quality of the work done 
nd the results obtained. Their reports, therefore, possess great value to 
ll educators of the deaf and all interested thergin, and I take the lberty 
£ including these documents in this report, believing that they will be of 
vermanent value and interest, and will give a better insight into all matters 
yertaining to the instruction and training of the deaf than anything I could 


ay. 
MR. BARNES’ REPORT. 


For many years teachers of the deaf in Great Britain have had a valu- 
ble means of obtaining information on the work. of educating the deaf in 
America. Through the instrumentality of the “Volta Bureau,’’ almost 
svery school has been regularly supplied with school reports, and all the 
ublished literature appertaining to the schools and institutions for the 
leaf on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The very existence of the “Volta Bureau’’ is typical of the difference 
hetween the estimation in which education is held in the Old Country and 
the New World. 

Founded by Dr. A. Graham Bell with the money he received as the 
“Volta Prize’? from the French Government for the invention of the tele- 
phone, the ‘Volta Bureau’? in Washington was built and endowed ‘‘for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.”’ 

The information so generously supplied to teachers of the deaf in this 
country has proved of the greatest interest and value, and has tended to 
stimulate a keen desire to become personally acquainted with the work done 
in the deaf schools in America. It was, therefore, with pleasure I found I 
was able to avail myself of the offer of Mr. Mosely to personally ascertain 
the position of the work, and I outlined a number of headings bearing on 
almost every phase of the work, with a view to obtaining a good idea of the 
points of agreement and difference between our methods, conditions and re- 
sults, and those obtained in America. 

L also desired to obtain information relating to the “blind-deaf’’ and 
of the work among the blind; and finally any points bearing on the whole 
question of segregating and training mentally-defective children. 


Dar RAr: 


A comparison of the condition and results of the education of the deaf I 
found very difficult to make, as in the short period of seven weeks it was 
almost impossible to do more than gain a superficial impression of the work 
of the deaf schools in the Eastern States of America and Canada. 

As in this country the schools are far apart, but the distances between 
them are much greater. This involved long journeys and, consequently, 
it was thought best to select typical schools and spend, when possible, sev- 
eral days in each, rather than attempt to see a large number of schools and 
have less time to actually examine the work. 

The following schools for the deaf were visited : — 

The New York Institute, Fanwood (450 pupils). 

The ‘Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York (250 pupils). 
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The Wright (Private) Oral School, New York (25 pupils). 

The Columbia Institution (Gallaudet College), Washington (100 sti 
dents). 

The Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington (60 pupils). 

The Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Mount Airy, Phila 
delphia (500 pupils). 

The Home for Teaching Speech to Little Deaf Children, Bala, Phila- 
delphia (63 puptls) 

The Western Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Edge- 
wood Park, Pittsburg (225 pupils). 

The Day Schools for the Deaf at the Normal Practice School, The Yale 
School, the Darwin School, the Goethe School, The Burr School, Chicago 
(about 250 pupils). 

The School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (70 pupils). 

The Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. (880 pupils). 

The Western New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Rochester, 
New York (200 pupils). 

The Ontario Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, Canada (240 
pupils). 

The Mackay Institute for Protestant Deaf Mutes and Blind, Montreal 
(60 pupils). 

The Catholic Male and Female Institutions, Mile End, and St. Deni 
Street, Montreal (about 300 pupils). 

The Clarke Oral School, Northampton, Mass. (150 pupils). 

The Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. (150 pupils). 

The American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. (180 pupils). 

The total number of children in these schools in round numbers was 
about 3,400, or nearly one-third of the whole number in the schools for the 
deaf in the United States and Canada. 

The fact of coming into contact with such a large number of pupils 
and their teachers gave an opportunity of forming some valuable general 
impressions, but I attach much more importance to the opinions expressed 
by experienced American teachers than to any conclusions I was able to 
form from my own observations. 


CoNnDITIONS AND ScuooLt ATTENDANCE. 


In Great Britain the education of the deaf is compulsory, and practi- 
cally every deaf child is now brought into the schools. Experience has 
shown in England that since the passing of the Act of 1893 the general 
average of intelligence of the deaf children coming under instruction has 
been lower than it was before the passing of the Act, and this points to 
the conclusion that the lowest type of children do not attend school so well 
under a ‘‘permissive’ law as they do when attendance is compulsory. In 
America, generally speaking, there is no compulsory attendance for deaf 
children. In some States, deaf children are supposed to come under the 
general statutes enforcing attendance at school, but even in those cases the 
“two-mile-limit’’ similar to the clause in our English Education Act renders 
the law inapplicable to the majority of the deaf children, very few of whom 
live within two miles of the school for the deaf. 

The last census gave the deaf population of the United States as 89,287. ! 
Taking the usual one-fifth of this number as being of school age (though 
owing to the extension of the school age in America the proportion should be 
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rger than one-fifth), there ought to be about 18,000 pupils under instruc- 
on The last return given of the children in the schools showed a total of 


ss than 12,000. 


Number of Schools in United States ............ 131 Pupils... 11,259 
Number of Schools in Canada ...........----+:. 6 Pupils... 735 
137 11,984 


This appears to point to the fact that about 33 per cent. of the deaf 
hildren in America are not under instruction, and bears out the complaints 
f many teachers that promising pupils are often retained in their homes 
er the summer vacation because their labour, especially in agricultural 
istricts, is very valuable. It also to some extent confirms a statement 
iven in the Report of the Board of Education of New York City, that 700 
eaf children are not under instruction, though perhaps this number is 
aggerated. 

American children appear bigger, better developed, and more matured 
an the majority of our town-bred children in England, possibly from the 
ason stated above—the lower type such as we get being presumably ab- 
nt. It seemed to me, therefore, that the standard of intellectual capacity 
mong the children entering the American Schools for the Deaf was higher 
an in our British Schools. 

Of the children in the schools, too, there appeared to be a larger pro- 
ortion of semi-mutes and partial-hearing children than is the case in our 
wn schools. 

As a tule the school course was arranged for 12 years, and the object 
f the school work appeared to be the production of the ‘“‘eraduating’’ pupil, 
e., the pupil who remained in school until he completed the full course. 
he schools in many cases were larger than ours and so permitted of better 
lassification, with the result that in the higher grades of the schools there 
as to be found a selection from a larger number of pupils than could be 
he case in smaller schools, and sometimes there were several divisions of 
he same grade—a, b, c, d, so that in a and b grades, there might be the 
‘eréme de la créme’’ of several hundred pupils, and among these there would 
»e a large proportion of partially-hearing pupils, or of those who had lost 
heir hearing after they had acquired speech, and had had the advantage of 
he intellectual development inseparable from the possession of speech up 


o that point. 
Systems OF INSTRUCTION. 


Repeated statements have been made in this country that children 
caught on the “manual’’ method, or a “eombined’’? system, are mentally 
superior to the “orally’’ taught deaf, except in a few special cases; and 
somparisons have been made between what has been termed the ‘‘Ameri- 
san System’’ and the oral method, as mediums for the education of the deaf. 
Statements based on those comparisons have often been made to the effect 
hat the deaf of America are better educated than the deaf at home because 
hey have the advantage of being instructed by the “combined’’ system. 
hese statements are made by those who are opposed to the general adop- 
ion of the oral method of instructing the deaf, and consequently I made 
a special point of not only observing the methods and results bearing on this 
yuestion, but also, asked for and obtained the opinions of all the experi- 
sneed teachers of the deaf, with whom I came in contact. 
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In the schools visited I found the same diversity of opinions as to the 
methods to be adopted in the instruction of the deaf as are to be found in 
this country. There is no “American System,’’ and the methods vary in 
almost every school Some schools were entirely oral, and others were con- 
ducted under some form of the “‘combined’’ system. But the interpretation 
of the latter term varies very widely. In some of the combined schools 
almost the whole of the class work is carried on by the oral method, and 
only a few pupils are taught manually, by means of the single-handed al- 
phabet and signs; but in other schools the proportion of time and attention 
given to the two methods is entirely reversed, and the whole of the instrue- 
tion is carried on by silent methods, sometimes almost entirely by “signs,” 
and speech is only taught to a few pupils for a short period each day. 


For instance, in one school only 50 per cent. of the pupils received any 
oral instruction, and in this case they were only taught to articulate and 
read speech from the lips for 36 minutes daily—the time of one teacher be- 
ing divided for three hours between five classes; in another school only 25 
per cent. of the pupils were under instruction orally for 40 minutes daily, 
and in each case the remainder of the school period of more than four hours 
was given over entirely to silent methods. This form of combination ap- 
peared to me to be unsatisfactory; the short time devoted to speeeh was 
wasted for practical purposes in the majority of cases, as neither facility 
nor intelligibility could be obtained with so little attention paid to the sub- 
ject, and no good results could possibly be expected from speech which was 
being treated rather as an accomplishment or an ‘‘extra,’’ than as a con- 
stant means of communication. 


In some of the schools visited every encouragement was given to the 
full development of speech, and it was only relegated to a secondary position, 
or dropped altogether, when experience had shown that apparently it was 
going to be of little practical value in the after life of the pupil. In a few 
schools 1t was maintained at all costs, utilized to the fullest extent both as 
a means of instruction and in the daily out-of-school life of the pupils, and 
yet, so far as I could find, there was no loss of mental development, there 
was no cramping of the natural vivacity and character of the pupils, and 
the attainments were quite equal—where they did not actually surpass— 
those of similar pupils in “combined”’ schools. 


On this point the opinion of one of the most able and experienced of the 
principals of American Institutions is valuable. He says:— 


“Articulation teaching as a sort of ornamental branch, not highly or- 
namental at that, 1s a very different thing from teaching speech by and 
through speech and as a means of mental development and mental culture. 
The former is but the dim shadow of the end sought for, while in the latter 
is found the full fruition of the teachers’ aims and efforts, the realization 
of the pupils’ desires, the fulfilment of the parents’ hopes and prayers. 


“There are but two methods of teaching the deaf, the oral or speech 
method and the manual or sign method. All methods that are not oral in 
principle and practice are manual The attempt to combine these two 
methods in the instruction of the same pupil, under what is styled the “com- 
bined’’ system, is, in my opinion, for the production of the best speech re- 
sults, a demonstrated failure: they do not, will not, cannot combine.”’ 


According to recent returns the number of children taught speech in 
American Schools has increased from 27 per cent. to 67 per cent. in the last 
20 years. The following summary taken from the Association to Promote 
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e Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 1904, gives useful information, not 
ly of the extent to which speech is taught, but also to what extent it is 


ed by the pupils :— 


United States. | Canada. 
Meech we rise peer ee een eee dear 7,578 67 % 354 48 % 
bt Pros Cpecc stake haces et trig ers ee eon ste ts 3,681 33% 381 52% 
eech used in school and outside.......-----e teeters 2,050 18 % 179 25% 
yeech used in school and spelling OUtSIe ese st clensies: 10S FeO 75 | 10% 
»eech used in school, spelling and signs GULSICLO. aoa ecnees 1,655 15% | aed OL es 


| Qf the 67 per cent. taught speech 48.3 per cent were taught entirely 
vally,_17.9 per cent. have lessons in articulation and lip-reading, but it 
las not used as a means of instruction. 

Enquiries were addressed to principals and experienced teachers in 
very school as to whether in their opinion every deaf child could be satis- 
actorily taught by the oral method, and the replies generally were against 
e universal application of this method. In some few cases pronounced 
ralists declared that every child except those mentally deficient could be 
o taught, but the majority of American teachers stated that they believed 
hat some proportion of the children needed some other means of instruc- 
ion, in order to prevent undue expenditure of time and effort, on what in 
ome cases must be unsatisfactory results. Opinions differed greatly as to 
yhat proportion should be retained on the oral method, some placed the pro- 
yortion as low as 20 per cent., whilst others claimed that 80 per cent. to 
10 per cent. was not too high a proportion to ensure success by good oral 
eaching. 

Generally, the instructors were theoretically against the admission of 
“iens’’? into the schoolrooms—even in “combined schools,’’? though they 
had no objection to finger spelling; but in actual practice human nature 
was too strong for teacher and pupil, and finger spelling and signing went on 
freely, both in and out of school. The tendency to-spell or sign whenever 
any difficulty arose in lip-reading resulted generally in a lack of effort and 
jetermination to perfect the power of lip-reading, which suffered in conse- 
yuence, and confirmed the opinion of oral teachers that speech and lip-read- 
ing should be constantly used if they are to be effective, and that a combina- 
tion of spelling and signs with speech must in the majority of cases tend to 
the annihilation of speech for the congenitally deaf. On the other hand, 
there seemed to be an advantage to pupils to be well versed in finger-spel- 
ling for use among themselves, especially for out-of-school use. With rare 
exceptions, totally deaf children before they have acquired a command of 
language must gesticulate +n communication with each other, and this ges- 
ticulation gradually develops into a language of more or less ‘‘con- 
Pentional’? signs. Hiven under the strictest form of oralism, some 
years must elapse before speech becomes a habit with such a child, and com- 
municating daily by signs with his fellow-pupils tends to establish a sign- 
language as the easiest means of intercourse. It is almost too much to ex- 
pect that a difficult and limited amount of speech could ever be willingly 
substituted for this, but if finger-spelling were adopted, the children could 
oradually be led to its use in preference to signs, at least so far as their 
knowledge went, and in this way the pupils might obtain some practice tn 
the use of “English” among themselves. This would ultimately be of great 
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benefit to their speech and lip-reading, and in one American school ereat 
advantages were claimed for the substitution of spelling for ‘‘signs.’? But 
whatever method is adopted, what I saw in American schools led me to the 
conclusion, supported by the firm opinion of many American instructors, 
that any form of combination of finger-spelling or signing with oralism in 
school was not a success, and that the ultimate solution of the quarrel of the 
systems will be that as large a proportion of pupils as possible will be taught 
orally, and the remainder by the finger alphabet method, to the exclusion 
of signs as far as schoolroom work is concerned, and if these different 
methods could be carried on in entirely different schools, it would be better 
than in separate departments of the same school. It was generally recog- 
nized by the American teachers that some sort of classification of deaf child- 
ren was desirable. 

“One of the most pressing needs of the American schools, whether deaf 
or hearing, of the present time, a need that is receiving careful considera- 
tion at the hands of our best educators, is a new classification of pupils for 
purposes of care and instruction. Up to this time, but one basis of classif- 
cation, that of mental development, has been recognized. AII classes of 
children are received into one and the same school, regardless of physical 
conditions or previous advantages. In our special schools, the totally deaf, 
the semi-deaf, the mute, the semi-mute, and in too many instances, the fee- 
ble-minded, are admitted to the same school and maintained there regardless 
of consequences. It does not infrequently happen that children, partially 
deaf, or recently become deaf, with speech but slightly affected, are placed 
in schools where they are, perforce, suffered to mingle with children wholly 
unlike themselves. This is a great wrong, an unnecessary wrong, a wrong 
that some day must be righted. Our schools, of whatever character, should 
be so systematized that proper segregation and classification on a physical 
as well as a mental basis maybe easily and readily carried into effect. The 
semi-deaf and the semi-mute should constitute one class, and be maintained 
and instructed according to mental advancement by themselves: the con- 
genitally deaf should form another distinct class, to be classified and eraded 
and instructed by themselves: and the feeble-minded and those of very low 
mentality, whether born deaf, or semi-mute, or semi-deaf, should constitute 
quite another class, and be instructed and maintained in schools quite apart 
from the others.”’ | 

This method of separating the semi-mute and semi-deaf and the feeble- 
minded children has been tried with great success in Denmark and Schles- 
wig, and much interest was evinced by the teachers in America in the 
arrangement in London of providing schools for elder pupils, and a school 
for the mentally defective deaf. This was considered a step in the right 
direction, but only a step, and some form of separate provision for the semi- 
mute and semi-deaf, away from the totally congenital deaf was considered 
advisable. Attention is being paid to this matter in the State of New York, 
and it is probable that in the near future something will be done to set apart 
various Institutions for dealing exclusively with one particular class instead 
of each school attempting to deal with every form of deaf-mutism which pres- 
ents itself. 


RESULTS. 


The points of chief interest to British enquirers appeared to be :— 


(1) How do the results of the teaching jin American schools compare 
with what is done for British deaf children, up to the age of 16? 
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(2) What do the American pupils gain by their longer school period 
1d the effect on the individual and the class as a whole? 

In going through the various schools, one could not fail to be struck 
‘th the similarity of the methods and means adopted in dealing with the 
ildren. In nearly all schools the early stages in the Kindergarten and 
rimary departments were devoted to “‘sense’’ training, the gradual acqui- 
tion of the elements of speech (articulation), and the building up of sim- 
le language. In this they correspond to the initial stages in Great Britain, 
<cept that in some of the American schools facility in the use of simple lan- 
uage and lip-reading was developed much earlier than with us by means 
¢ simple stories. Some most interesting examples were given of the ability 
¢ children of from 18 months to 2 years in school to understand and repro- 
uce in speech and writing a short story told by the teacher. Proceeding 
such on the same lines of the development of language as with us,.-the 
upils passed through the lower grades of the school, up to the fifth or sixth 
ear, when there was a more general adoption of ordinary school books for 
uch subjects as arithmetic, geography, history, and literature. 

After the completion of the fifth or sixth year, when the pupils reached 
he advanced grades of the school, instead of each teacher taking the whole 
f the subjects it was a common practice to “specialise’’ on definite subjects. 
Thus, one teacher took the whole of the arithmetic of the upper school, 
nother the geography, ete. This plan appeared to work admirably in 
many ways. It produced greater co-ordination in the subjects throughout 
he whole of the upper school; it afforded the pupils the benefit of profiting 
oy the best teacher of each subject; it gave the teacher the opportunity of 
making a hobby of his or her own subject and collecting all the various ob- 
jects and illustrations connected with it, likely to interest and help the 
pupils. 

The language of the ordinary school books used in the upper grades 
was, as a rule, too difficult for the pupil’s full comprehension, and it was 
‘1 some cases doubtful whether there was not a waste of power involved in 
having to translate down to the pupil’s capacity the idiomatic phraseology 
of the books. The results, however, seemed to justify the means adopted, 
as the students became more. and more accustomed to the use of books, to 
draw their own facts from books, and referred to them freely for informa- 


on. 

With the extended school period available this appeared to be quite 
successful. Whether it would be equally satisfactory with the shorter 
school life of the deaf pupil in Great Britain is open to question. A means 
which may be successful when begun with pupils at 12 or 13 and continued 
until 18 or 19 might not produce even proportionate results with a school- 
life brought to a close abruptly at 16. 

Ti is unfortunately true that British deaf children are not as a rule 
sufficiently advanced at the age of 16 to be able to use ordinary books with 
interest or profit, and except in the case of brighter pupils the ability de- 
clines rather than increases after the pupils leave school. It seemed to me 
that the introduction of school books at an early period had two good re- 
sults; first—it met, and to some extent overcame, the difficulty of book lan- 
guage earlier than with us; secondly—it had a most wholesome effect on the 
deaf child, by placing the standard of “normality”? in his own hands, and 
making him comprehend exactly where he stood in comparison with his 
hearing brothers and sisters. 

This use of books, too, gave a more general range to the knowledge of 
the pupils, and while this might not be so exact as is usual with British 
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children, it gave a broader outlook on life, and tended to greater self-re- | 
hance, whilst the individual effort needed to find information in a book 
helped in the formation of character. 


Written tests were taken in a number of schools, and these showed that 
in the capacity to use original language in composition and descriptive 
writing, the pupils between the ages of 14 to 16 were no bette; than with 
us; in arithmetic and geography, the children did not seem to have covered 
so much ground, but in history and literature and the general knowledge in- 
volved in the acquirement of these subjects, they were ahead of our pupils. 


These results carried on for two or three additional years just at the 
period when the pupil is beginning to comprehend the object of his educa-— 
tion, and to find enjoyment in intellectual pursuits, has produced in the 
American schools a “graduating’’ pupil between the ages of 18 and 20 with — 
a good command of language and ability to use it, either in a spoken or a 
written form, with a good general knowledge, and a full understanding of 
his relative position, in point of intelligence, with the hearing people with 
whom he will have to mix in after life. “Graduation’’? means having come 
through the complete course prescribed by the school, but does not imply 
that the student has proved by examination that he has reached a certain 
standard of attainment. 


[t was variously stated that from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent.-of the 
pupils reached the “‘graduating’’ stage; some of the remainder never reached 
that point of mental development though they remained in school; and 
others left before they had been long enough to reach it; so that it is diffi- 
cult to make a definite comparison of the final results of the system on the 
whole of the deaf pupils of America with our own. There can be no doubt 
that for those who completed the school courses the results must be con- 
sidered very satisfactory, and this achievement by even a proportion of the 
total number of students has a bearing on the status of the whole of the deaf 
population and gives them a standing in the outside world which is better 
than with us. 


Another factor which has had a bearing on the higher results of the 
education of the deaf in America has been the establishment of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb (Gallaudet College), Washington. 

This institution provided a college career for young men and women. 


after they have completed the work done in the ordinary Deaf and Dumb 
schools. The syllabus says :— 


“The college makes provision for thorough instruction in the essen- 
tials of a liberal education, without attempting to do the special work of 
the polytechnic schools on the one hand or that of the University on the 
other. The course of higher instruction leading to collegiate degrees occu- 
pies four years, and embraces courses in:— 

“Languages (Ancient and Modern). 

‘““Mathematics. 

“Natural Science. 

‘History. 

‘Philosophy and Political Science. 

“The entire curriculum, including an introductory year, embraces five 
‘“vyears. 

“The Corporation of the College is authorized by Act of Congress to 
‘confer such degrees in the arts and sciences as are likely to be usually 
“ “granted in colleges.’ ”’ 


ce 
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The fees amount to 250 dollars per head per annum, but provision is 
made for the admission of students by means of scholarships, a certain num- 
ber of which are annually open to students nominated by the District of 
Columbia, and the States and Territories in the Union. 

The students entering the college are naturally the cream of the edu- 
cated deaf from the various schools and institutions of America, and it seemed 
te me that the provision for the higher education of the deaf was not only 
an excellent thing in itself, but was fraught with far-reaching effects on the 
whole spirit of deaf-mute education on that side of the Atlantic. For instance, 
immediately after the college was established, the principals of the institu- 
tions for the deaf met and passed the following resolutions :— 

“That this Conference recommends the establishment of high (2.e., 
secondary) classes in all the institutions where they do not now exist.’ 

“That we recommend that the course of study in these high classes be as 
‘far as possible in harmony with the course required for admission to the 
‘National Deaf-Mute College.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the standard set by the College served to bring 
all the schools into line, and to make the schemes of instruction lead towards 
the same end. It served to stimulate ambitious pupils and their teachers, and 
created a valuable public opinion in favor of higher education for the deaf. 

No provision exists for the higher education of the deaf in Great Britain, 
and, no matter how gifted, only the very wealthy can possibly avail them- 
selves of the channels open to the hearing of proceeding to ordinary colleges 
to obtain a liberal education. The private tuition necessary to prepare for a 
collegiate course is out of the reach of the majority of the deaf in Great 
Britain, and the absence of a highly educated class among the congenitally 
deaf leads to the natural conclusion in the average mind—ignorant of these 
facts—that the deaf are incapable of higher education. 

Gallaudet College has disproved this, and in doing so has raised the public 
estimate of the deaf in America, and has become a goal which every aspiring 
boy or girl in the deaf schools of America may hope to reach. 

Some schools and institutions do not contribute pupils to Gallaudet 
College, preferring, where possible, to send them to the ordinary Universities. 
There are many instances of success in this course, and recently several deaf 
pupils passed satisfactorily through Harvard. But these would naturally be 
not only exceptionally bright intellects, but must besides have been sufficiently 
well-to-do to be able to bear the expense, and in any case this plan could not 
suit all the well-educated deaf, so that I consider the Gallaudet College a 
most valuable adjunct to the whole scheme of the education of the deaf in 
America. 


INSTITUTIONS V. Day SCHOOLS. 


The differences of opinion among teachers of the deaf in America on the 
question whether institutions or day schools are the better for the education 
of the deaf are as acute as they are on this side of the water. 

Many experienced teachers hold that by congregating large numbers of 
deaf-mutes in an institution, there is a danger of accentuating their abnor- 
mality, of increasing the tendency to ‘“sion,’’ and also to add to the danger 
of the establishment of a deaf varity of the human race, by increasing the 
likelihood of intermarriage. The advocates of the day-school system further 
claim that unless the deaf child is surrounded by hearing and speaking people 
he has not the proper inducement to speak and lip-read, and that, as a conse- 
quence, institution life is detrimental to oralism, and renders the pupil less 
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self-reliant. On the other hand, the advocates of the institution plan strongly 
assert that very few homes are suited to the proper training of a deaf child, 
who is generally misunderstood, and consequently alternately petted and 
harshly treated; that the all-round training of an institution is quite as im- 
portant as other branches of teaching; that the day-schools have not the same 
opportunities for classification or industrial training; and that while institu- 
tions are necessary for children from scattered districts they are preferable 
for all. 

My twenty years’ experience in both types of schools in Mngland had 
made me familiar with all these arguments, and I found no new points in 
connection with this question during my visits to the day schools over there. 

Chicago is the largest city having the day school system fully developed, 
and there were about 250 pupils scattered in 11 centres. One of the great 
difficulties in dealing with defective children in day schools is that of grading. 
It is almost impossible to collect into one centre sufficient pupils to classify 
properly. This is overcome in London by the Education Authority paying 
the fares of children travelling by train or tramear, and we are thus able to 
get together enough children of one type to make a fairly well-graded centre. 
We have also a system of boarding-out to meet cases where for any reason 
travelling to a centre is impossible. 

There appeared to be no such provision for ‘‘transportation’’ in Chicago, 
Milwaukee or Boston. In Chicago, however, the difficulty of classification 
was partly overcome by an arrangement of the superintendent to set apart 
certain centres for the reception of pupils of certain grades or stages of in- 
struction. But there was no means of enforcing attendance at anv particular 
centre, and if a parent declined to send a child to the centre most suitable for 
his training, the teacher at the nearest centre had to make the best of the 
position, and give what personal attention was possible to such child. 

In the States of Wisconsin and Michigan, small day-schools are spread up 
and down the States, and a system of boarding-out under the supervision of 
a competent superintendent is carried on. Dr. A. Graham Bell savs: ““Wis- 
consin has startled America by the success of her methods”’ in dealing with 
the deaf. In all three cities mentioned the dav schools were well oreanized 
and doing excellent work, and in some cases children were proceeding from 
them to “‘hearing’’ high schools. But in all these places the teachers agreed 
that the method pursued in London of providing schools for elder scholars, 
where definite instruction in trades could be given, as well as the segregation 
of the defective deaf from the ordinary classes was a better arrangement than 
their own. 

A return made last vear gave the number of pupils in day schools as 950 
under 150 teachers. 

Of course, the industrial side of the training given in the day schools is 
not nearly so well developed as in the majority of the institutions. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Blind and Deaf Children’s Act of 1893 makes the attendance of deaf 
children compulsory at the age of 7 years, but in many schools children are 
received earlier if presented. But we have nothing in this country to cor- 
respond to the ‘‘Infant’’ or ‘‘Kindergarten”’ schools for the deaf which have 
been established in America during the past 20 years. Some four or five of 
these schools have been established by private effort, and one has recently 
been taken over by the State of Pennsylvania. The main claim of the origin- 
ators of this movement is that a deaf child cannot successfully be taught to 
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speak unless he acquires speech as nearly as possible at the same period of life 
as the hearing child does; and, that unless he is trained in speech habits in 
infancy the vocal organs become rigid, and the speech acquired later 1s more 
artificial than it would be if practised earlier. Another claim isetiabeat a 
deaf child can be put under expert instruction at the age of 2 or 3 years, it 
should be able to acquire in about 6 years such an amount of speech and 
facility in lip-reading that at the end of that period it ought to be able to 
take its place among normal children in ordinary public schools, and be able 
to take the lessons as well as a ‘“‘hearing’’ child. 


This latter prospect has attracted considerable attention in Great Britain, 
and it has been felt that if the statements made with regard to the success of 
‘this system will bear investigation, it would be a scheme worthy of imitation. 


What I saw of one of these schools did not convince me of the wisdom ot 
the scheme, and I found that American instructors who are better able to 
judge of the success of these experiments are very divided in their opinions 
on the point. 

Some are in favour of taking the children away from their homes as 
early as possible and placing them in “‘Home”’ schools of the above character, 
where speech-effort and lip-reading may be encouraged all through their 
infancy; other teachers claim that the proper environment is the family, 
where the deaf child is surrounded by a number of hearing people, and where, 
+ the home is at all intelligent, the deaf child would receive a much larger 
share of normal training than he can get as a unit among a little deaf con- 
gregation where the deaf pupils outnumber the hearing people around them 
by about 6 or 8 to one. 


Apart from what appeared to me to be the more than doubtful wisdom 
of grouping in the same classes children varying in age from 3 to 8, the 
methods adopted did not commend themselves to me. No definite instruction 
in articulation was given, but the attempt was made to make the children 
acquire language in words, phrases and sentences as a whole. ‘This is no 
doubt a splendid training in lip-reading, and helps to develop the faculties 
of observation and receptivity; the baby gabble it encourages helps to pre- 
serve the instinct of speech, and taken on the whole these methods would be 
excellent for little deaf children wnder school age; but they should then be 
placed under definite instruction in the production of the elements of speech, 
and their language taught on a scientifically arranged plan. It appears to be 
a false premise that the eye could be made to assume the whole of the func- 
tions of the ear,—and that without special direction and training. Yet this 
ig what those who teach speech in words and sentences seemed to assume. 
They spoke words to the child, gave orders and commands, made use of the 
idioms of everyday life, and expected the child not only to understand them, 
but also to acquire the ability to reproduce them without special direction «as 
to the manipulation of his vocal organs. For children with a large amount 
of hearing, or for those who lost their hearing as the result of infantile disease, 
this plan may prove satisfactory, but the same means applied to a totally 
deaf child, without any conception of spoken language, could not possibly 
produce the same result. 

This absence of regular drill in the elements of speech (articulation teach- 
ing), both in the infant school referred to and one or two other schools for 
elder pupils where the same plan was adopted, did produce good lip-readers, 
but it did not produce intelligible speech as a rule among the totally deaf. 
This can only be acquired by skilful, careful and painstaking articulation 
teaching, and unless this 1s taken up fairly early in the child’s school life, 
slip-shod speech becomes a habit which can never be eradicated. As a matter 
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of fact, children taught on the ‘‘element’’ method acquired in some of the 
oral schools greater intelligibility, and greater facility in the use of language 
by definite systematic instruction, in a much shorter period than the children 
who attended these ‘‘infant’’ schools, or schools where the ‘‘elements’’ were 
not taught. 

With regard to the claim that children passing through a school period 
of 6 or 7 years under the above conditions could successfully take their places 
in the grades of the common schools the general opinion among American in- 
structors was that it was an overstatement of the case, and with this view I 


b. 


entirely agree. It may be possible for specially gifted or specially favoured — 


deaf children, but not for the totally congenitally deaf child of average 
ability. 
Still there could be no doubt of the devotion and enthusiasm of both the 


“infant school’’ and “‘non-element system’’ adherents, and one could only 


wish that the same amount of enthusiasm was devoted to a more logical and 
systematic method of dealing with the problem of deaf education. 


AURAL TRAINING. 


One feature of the work in America which is greatly in advance of ours 
is the use of acoustic instruments for children who have remnants of hearing. 
This particular branch has never received in Great Britain the consideration 
it has deserved. Some experiments have been conducted at Glasgow, Mar- 
gate, and more recently at my own school at Homerton. In many of the 
American schools, however, a large amount of trouble and expense has been 
expended on this particular point, and in some schools at least efforts have 
been made to utilize every vestige of hearing possessed by the pupils. At 
Rochester one classroom was equipped with 18 telephones, connecting each 
pupil’s desk with the teacher’s desk. At Flint a room was similarly equipped 
with a costly Akoulallion, at Milwaukee and New York much attention has 
been given to similar experiments, and several useful inventions for the use 
of the partially deaf had been devised by Dr. Currier and others. 

In view of the great importance attached to this matter by Dr. Kerr Love 
and others in our own country, this feature of the American schools might 
well be copied more generally. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


The extended course in American schools renders it essential that the 
pupils should receive during their school period some definite instruction in 
the trade or occupation they are likely to follow in after life. For our pupils 
who leave at 16, some forms of manual training, to inculcate habits of care 
and accuracy, and the methods and principles involved in the manipulation 
of the various tools and materials is sufficient to prepare them for their ap- 
prenticeship to the work they are to follow, but the general rule in American 
institutions is to provide fully equipped workshops for various trades. There 
the pupils receive training on workshop lines and go out fully competent to 
take positions as ‘“‘improvers’’ or ordinary craftsmen. Tailoring. boot-mak- 
ing, cabinet-making, baking and printing are the most common trades taught, 
and almost every trade is represented in the great variety of occupations 
taught in the different schools. 

For girls, needlework, dressmaking, fancy-work and housewifery were 
the principal occupations. In connection with the latter subject in several 
schools the teaching of ‘‘Domestic Science’? was conducted on excellent lines. 
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In order to overcome the difficulty of making. girls familiar with “‘home’’ 
conditions and preparing meals of the size and cost and with the utensils and 
means available in the ordinary household, and of performing all the little 
household duties which fall to the woman’s lot at home, a small cottage was 
set apart in the school grounds, where six or more girls lived with the in- 
structress for a period and conducted the whole of the housework, cleaning, 
cooking, washing, etc., for themselves. By this scheme, they got all the 
advantages of home life and ordinary household conditions, plus all the 
scientific training involved in the combination of theory and practice. 

Laundry work was not considered a good opening for girls, as that occu- 
pation was overrun with Chinamen. 

The general opinion seemed to be that the above conditions met the needs 
of the deaf in after life very satisfactorily and that the adult deaf compared 
favourably with the ordinary hearing people as to employment and remuner- 
ation. I felt, however, that these facts did not furnish any criteria on which 
similar experiments could be tried in this country. The whole of the indus- 
trial conditions are different, and any man capable of handling a tool, no 
matter how indifferently, was sure of finding work if he really desired it. 
Fiven such unskilled work as street cleaning was being paid for at the rate of 
$2 a day and sufficient hands could not be found. The demand for labour 
both inside and out of the towns, and for household helps, was greatly in 
excess of the supply. 

Considering that agriculture is of such great importance in the States 
and Canada. and that so large a proportion of the pupils are children of 
farmers or farm labourers (in one school 150 out of 230 could be so classified), 
ii appeared strange that this subject was not more generally taught as one 
of the serious occupations in connection with the institutions for the deaf. 
There were in many cases excellent opportunities for such training, and it 
would have been much more valuable to teach a big growing lad some of the 
operations connected with farming or fruit-growing than printing, which he 
would have no opportunity of following on the isolated farm from which he 
came; and of giving lessons in dairy work to some of the young women rather 
than devoting time to power-machine sewing. which they would never again 
come into contact with after leaving school. 

The general equipment of the workshops was of a very practical char- 
acter. All the latest inventions, such as planing and mortising machines in 
woodwork shops and linotype machines in printing shops, power-machines 
and button-holing machines in sewing-room, and mixing machines in bak- 
eries, etc., were supplied in many of the schools and the elder pupils taught 
to manage them. Less importance seemed to be attached to the ‘‘risk’’ of 
allowing the deaf pupils to handle the machines, than would have been the 
case in this country. 


FINANCE AND EQUIPMENT. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of all in American education is the 
liberality with which all forms of work among defective children are financed. 
In the schools for the deaf the staffs and equipment were provided on a gen- 
erous scale. In addition to whatever endowments a school possessed, the 
State in every instance paid a capitation grant of from 230 to 300 dollars per 
year. Inthe purely State schools, 7.e., those entirely maintained bv the State 
in which they happened to be located, the annual ‘‘appropriation’’ asked for 
from the State budget was a round sum calculated on these figures, and meets 
with practically no opposition. 
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The general ‘‘belief’’ in education extends down to the defective child, 
and as a result surrounds him with conditions far superior to any found in 
Great Britain. Even in our schools entirely supported by the rates we do not 
compare with the average American institutions for the deaf. Classes of from 
six to eight are the rule, especially in the junior oral classes. The rooms pro- 
vided for these small numbers are large, light and airy, and allow for plenty 
of movement and change as well as the set lessons. There are numerous super- 
visors who almost or entirely relieve resident teachers of any duties out of 
school hours. There is plenty of office assistance, which not only relieves the 
head of a mountain of clerical work, but also assists the ordinary school work 
by duplicating lessons for the teachers and putting into permanent form the 
notes or questions supplied daily to the children by each teacher. In the 
institutions the general standard of comfort for the children appeared higher 
than with us. Their table was furnished with plated cutlery, glasses, seryi- 
ettes, etc., on a scale which is not general in our institutions, and the dietary 
tables were liberal and varied. The day rooms were large and well furnished, 
and in addition there were fine study rooms where evening preparation could 
be earried on with comfort and success. The dormitories in many cases were 
divided into cubicles by partitions or curtains, and sometimes comfortable 
bedrooms shared by two elder pupils were provided. Last year a wish was 
expressed by the inspector of one State “‘that separate rooms for the pupils 
might be provided in all institutions.’? This accommodation for pupils sur- 
passed in point of comfort the provision made for resident teachers in some 
of our schools at home. Usually each school had an auditorium or chanel, 
where the pupils assembled morning and evening for religious exercises. 
These auditoriums were in manv instances beautifully arranged and decorated 
halls. 

School libraries and museums were also a feature well worthy of imita- 
tion, 1f the space and money were to be had. Some of the libraries were 
endowed by ‘‘Carnegie’’ funds, to which were added yearly grants for addi- 
tion and extension. As I have previously stated, the reading public among 
the deaf children of America appeared more numerous than with us. In 
several of the schools the teachers directed and controlled the reading of their 
pupils to the extent of requiring from time to time little synonses of plots, 
or descriptions of individual characters which could not be supplied without — 
the pupil having previously read the whole of the book. 

Another valuable adjunct to American schools in this connection was the 
general possession of a printing shop attached to the school. This not only 
served a useful purpose as a means of industrial training (printing being one ~ 
of the best paid forms of employment among the deaf), but it also served to 
provide for each school a “journal’’ or local paper. This paper contained 
items of interest to every child and helned to establish a love of reading very 
early in school life. By a system of ‘‘exchanges’’ the elder pupils were kept 
in touch with what was going on in every school in the country. The printing 
shop proved valuable, too, to print school books suited to the capacity of the 
children in the various grades, and this largely accounts for the profusion of 
American school books for the deaf. The output of a school book entails no 
risk of financial loss in publication, as it does with us, and this served as an 
incentive to teachers to put their collected lessons into a permanent form. 

To still further mark the differences between these conditions and those 
which obtain at home, it 1s onlv necessary to state that in some places ‘‘pub- 
lication funds’’ are in existence; in one school at least money is accumulating 
—waiting until some work suitable for publication is brought forward to make 
use of it. 
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TraininG or TEACHERS, lite. 


As in this country, schools im America are suffering from the lack of a 
ular supply of properly trained teachers. Several references to this point 
ppeared in the annual reports last year. 

“During the last few years the attention of the profession has been called 
more than ever before to the great importance of having teachers well trained 
for the work. Heretofore many of the young teachers seeking admission 
to the profession through normal classes have been poorly prepared as to 
general education, and have had too low a conception of the requirements 
of the work. Teaching the deaf is a high art, and one not easily acquired. 
Tt is fraught with difficulties little suspected by those who have not encoun- 
tered them in the school-room. Tt requires not only a broad general edu- 
cation, but also highly specialized training.’ 

“The growth in popularity of the oral method of instruction has created 
‘4 demand for well trained teachers which has not been fully met. When 
‘the last generation of men and women took up the work of teaching the deaf | 
‘there were no trained teachers nor training schools for teachers. A young 
Jady fresh from the high school was given a class and told to teach. This 
‘she did to her own satisfaction perhaps, but with the inevitable result that 
“he class suffered grievously at her hands. Such injustice is no longer 
‘necessary, for there are now several training schools for teachers of speech, 
“he most notable being at Northampton, Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; Chicago, 
‘Tll., and Washington, D.C. Besides these, teachers are trained at the vari- 
‘ous State schools, but unlike the normal schools for the education of public 
‘school teachers, there is no standard common to any two of these schools, 
‘either in preliminary education or proficiency required for graduation. 
‘Teaching a deaf child to speak has almost reached the dignity of a science. 
‘Tt requires a knowledge of anatomy, and physiology of the vocal organs, 
‘and a thorough understanding of the elements of spoken language.” 

The normal school at Washington 1s a department of the Gallaudet Col- 

ege. In Chicago and Milwaukee the normal classes are carried on in con- 
section with the day schools and additional salaries are offered to teachers, 
vho, holding the ordinary teachers’ certificate, qualify for a diploma as a 
eacher of the deaf. In Chicago this additional sum amounts to about 200 
lollars per annum. The normal department at Northampton is now partly 
‘arried on by the aid of funds placed at the disposal of the school by the 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. This fund will 
be referred to later on. 
_ Teachers of the deaf in this country are engaged at the present moment 
1 a movement to unify the examining boards of the College of Teachers of 
the Deaf and Dumb, London; the Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, 
Fitzroy Square; and the Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Haling; 
and to establish one examination of high standard for all teachers of the deaf. 
The opinion is general among all those of experience in the work that the 
qualifications of teachers of the deaf should be equal to those possessed bv 
teachers of the hearing, plus an additional qualification for their special work. 
Ti will thus be seen that efforts on the same lines, to procure high-grade 
teachers for this important work, are proceeding on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but the difficulty on both sides is a fnancial one, as the salaries offered are 
not sufficient to induce teachers to obtain the double qualifications. 

In America the salaries ranged from 45 to 85 dollars per month for 10 
months of the year, with residence, while for non-resident men they varied 
between 1,000 and 1,600 dollars per annum. There was a dearth of men. 
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assistants at these salaries. Several principals told me they were prepared 
to give 1,300 dollars upwards for a competent man, but they were not to }y 
had. The impression seemed to be that any professional man worth his sal 
ought to be able to look forward to at least 2,000 dollars a year, and, unti’ 
there was some prospect of this, really capable young men would not remair 
in the profession. The result of this shortage of men was that the work ha 
almost entirely passed into the hands of women teachers; in several school: 
young fellows of 18 to 20 were being entirely directed by women even in thei 
gymnastics and games, an arrangement which would not commend itself 
British ideas. 

No account of American education of the deaf would be complete withow 
some reference to the benefactions of Dr. A. Graham Bell. He not onl 
founded and endowed the ‘‘Volta Bureau’’ for the diffusion of informatior 
relating to the deaf, but he has given 25,000 dollars to the Association t 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; he has annually subscribec 
1,500 dollars to its funds, and last year further endowed the Association witl 
75,000 dollars to enable it to establish a normal department for the training 
of teachers of the deaf at Northampton in memory of his father, the late Dr 
Melville Bell, inventor of the system of phonetics known as visible speech 

To sum up, as the result of my inquiry the most striking points of dif 
ference between our own efforts and those of America I found to be: 


In ScHOOLS FoR THE Drar. 


(1) The more general adoption of the ‘‘combined system’? with a mor 
elaborate system of ‘‘signs’’ and a single-handed alphabet for manual spelling 
(2) A school course extending over 12 years. 

(3) “Higher education’? as provided by Gallaudet College, and by the 
other schools sending graduates to colleges and universities. 

(4) The adoption of ordinary school books for the study of History 
Literature, etc., making reading more general and affording a wider know 
ledge to the pupils. 

(5) Definite ““Trade’’ teaching given in the large institutions. | 

(6) The absence of ‘‘compulsory’’ attendance at school, and the highe: 
average “‘type’’ of pupils received into the schools. 

(7) The liberality with which schools are financed, enabling every ide: 
to be fully developed regardless of cost, making it possible to subdivid 
classes where necessary, even as low as from 8 to 5 pupils, and to provid 
costly appliances such as telephones and acoustic appliances. 

(8) The benefactions of Dr. A. Graham Bell, which have materiall 
assisted in developing and influencing the teaching of speech. 

(9) And the official U. S. assistance in publishing reports of conventions 
etc., thereby considerably helping in the diffusion of information on al 
matters relating to the work. 


In conclusion, I would like to say how deeply indebted I was to teachers 
superintendents, education officials and others with whom I came in contac 
for the courtesy and kindness I received in every place I visited. From thé 
moment of landing in New York (where we were met by a representative o 
the teachers) and during the whole of the seven weeks spent in seeing thi 
various schools and institutions, both in the United States and Canada, thi 
greatest possible assistance was given by everybody in any way connectec 
with the work. The fullest and freest opportunities were allowed for am 
investigations or enquiries I desired to make. 
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The whole tour was a most valuable and inspiring experience and I feel 
seply indebted to Mr. A. Mosely for having organized the scheme, rendering 
1e visit to America possible, and to the Education Committee of the County 
ouncil for granting the necessary leave of absence to enable me to take 
lvantage of the scheme. 

(Signed) F. G. Barnes. 


MR. ADDISON’S REPORT. 


Mr. W. H. Addison, Head Master School for the Deaf, at Glasgow, 
cotland, writes of his recent visit to American schools for the deaf as 
ollows :— 

I beg herewith to submit a Report of observations made during a 
ecent visit to some of the American schools for the Deaf. The tour occu- 
ied seven weeks, of which five were spent on shore. Owing to the long 
stances of the schools from each other, and the shortness of the time at my 
lisposal, I judged it wise to confine my investigations entirely to the eastern 
ortion of the continent, though I was informed that some of the Western 
‘tates have made remarkable progress in education in recent years, and that 
ome of the finest buildings and most progressive schools are to be found 
vest of the Alleghany Mountains. It was with much regret therefore, that 
‘found myself obliged to decline the very kind invitations which I received 
o extend my journey to the west. Everywhere I did go, I was received 
vith the greatest kindness and cordiality, and I have to tender my warmest 
hanks to the many friends who combined to render the tour one of the 
sleasantest and most snstructive it has ever been my lot to make. 

The following is a list of the Institutions and Schools visited : — 

New York Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, Tan- 
wood. 

New York Institution for improved instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Lexington Avenue. 

New York Wright Oral School. 

Washington Kendal School. 

Washington Gallaudet College. 

Philadelphia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy. 

Philadelphia, Miss Garrett’s Home for Little Deaf Children, Bala. 

Rochester, Western New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Belleville, Ontario, Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Boston, Mass., Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 

Boston, Mass., Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children. 

Boston, Mass., New England Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes. 

Northampton, Mass., Clarke School for the Deaf. 

Hartford, Conn., American School for the Deaf. 

In addition to the above I attended services for the adult deaf in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and had the privilege of speaking a word in 
season to the silent congregations of these cities in their own silent finger 
language. My reason for visiting these churches, apart from the interest T 
take in the moral and religious welfare of the deaf, was to obtain opportuni- 
ties of meeting the adult deaf out of school, so as to check my opinion of 
the work of the school room by the results in the after life of the pupils. It 
was a great pleasure to meet so many intelligent deaf men and women, and 
the happy, contented, and prosperous appearance of the majority spoke well 
for the education and training they had received in the schools. 
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General Impressions. The most abiding impression which I brought 
back with me was that of the enormous material resources which are being 
lavished on every branch of education, and of which the deaf as a class are 
receiving a full share. In the equipment of her schools for the deaf, 
America far surpasses Great Britain. The care and instruction of the deaf 
seems everywhere to be regarded as one of the first duties of the State. Jn 
most of the States a State School is usually provided in a central locality at 
which every deaf child under the age of 21 can claim education combined 
with maintenance as a right. In a few of the States, the schools are man- 
aged by private corporations as in this country, but the laws under which 
they work are most liberal, and the grants which they receive per capita are 
calculated on a scale which to us seems lavish. The grant per head is never 
less than £50; £60 is paid by New York State, and even this large sum 18, 
I believe, exceeded in the case of one school. 

Nor does this liberal treatment by the State check the flow of private 
benevolence. Large donations towards the funds of Institutions are often 
made by private citizens. The magnificent Trade-School of the Philadel- 
phia Institution was the gift of one of the directors: the Clarke School at 
Northampton was founded and endowed by the gentleman whose name it 
bears; the New York Institution is so wealthy, at least in the eyes of a poor 
Scot that the principal scarcely knows how to find an outlet for the accumu- 
lated wealth of the trust. Many of the most prominent citizens of the Re- 
public give freely. of their personal service as well as of their means. The 
interest taken in the blind-deaf by their enthusiastic friend, William 
Wade, the personal services and generous gifts of Graham Bell, are well 
known to teachers all the world over; but the interest of many others, who 
are not perhaps quite so famous as these two gentlemen, is no less keen and 
constant. One of the directors of the Institution at Philadelphia, has gone 
to the trouble of compiling ‘a Book of English Historical Sketches of a most 
interesting kind, specially for the use of the pupils. The American School 
at Hartford possesses a fund devoted entirely to the publication of special 
lesson books, and the utility of such a fund will be appreciated by teachers 
when we say that Miss Sweet’s well-known and highly prized readers have 
been made available to the deaf by this means. | 


Though the education of the deaf is not compulsory in America as it is 
in this country, the American people generally seem more fully alive to the 
value of education than are the people of Great Britain. This desire mani- 
fests itself in many ways. Boys and girls think it no shame to take any 
kind of situation during the summer, provided it will bring in a sufficient 
number of dollars to enable them to take a college course during the winter. 
Many seek occupations as farm helps, others go out as wa‘ters in steam boats 
or sea-side hotels, while in one city I visited my boots were blackened by a 
student from Mr. Moodie’s Bible Training College at Chicago. This desire 
for a good education on the part of poor students reminded me of the spirit 
which animated the Scottish people before the advent of factory-made cities 
had begun to sap the national ideas. , 

One result of this keen desire for education, and of the esteem in which 
the dispensers of it are held, is that the teachers of the deaf are much better 
paid than are the teachers of the deaf in this country. Salaries, as a rule, 
are at least double the rate that has obtained in this country in the past, and 
in addition, the teachers in the residential institutions are not burdened 
with the out-of-school duties which they so often have to perform in this 
country. Teachers are engaged as teachers, not as supervisors. Five hours 
hard work in school, and it is real hard work that is expected of them, plus 
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e proper and careful preparation of lessons and the correction of the pupils’ 
ercises is considered an adequate day’s work, and the domestic supervision 
entrusted to its rightful department, the domestic staff. For this reason 
good class of teacher, highly educated, sympathetic and full of enthusiasm, 
generally to be found in the American Institutions. 

Another advantage which the American schools can claim, is that their 
upils stay longer at school then they do here. A ten or twelve years’ 
yurse is common, and in one State at least a 17 years’ course is possible, 
1d entirely free of charge to the parent. It 1s therefore a common sight to 
e youths and maidens of 20 or 21 years of age attending school, studying 
ard the one half of the day and learning their trade the other half. It 
llows as a matter of course that the attainments of such pupils must be 
igher than those of our own scholars who leave school at sixteen, or, as was 
ie case not so long ago, at fourteen. The provision for trade teaching to 
ich pupils, in all the large institutions, is excellent, and the graduates on 
saving school, step at once into the wage-earning class and become useful 
1embers of society. There appears however, a tendency to lower the age at 
hich the children are admitted to the schools, with a corresponding ten- 
ency to lower the age at which they leave school. Whether this will ke a 
eneficial change time alone can show. 


Tur New York INSTITUTION AT FANWOOD. 


This Institution is located in a commanding situation on Washington 
feights, overlooking the Hudson River. The numker of pupils is about 450 
nd the method of instruction is officially described as combined or eclectic 
“he school is graded on the departmental plan, being divided into a Kinder- 
rarten, Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Section, each section in 
harge of a principal teacher who 1s responsible to the Superintendent. The 
yupils however are all, or nearly all, housed in one huge buuding, a plan 
vhich may have excellencies, but also has very considerable drawbacks. In 
he teaching of lamguage, Miss Barry’s Five Slate Method is much used, as 
tis in many of the American schools, where it is found exceedingly advan- 
ageous in helping the pupils to classify the parts of a sentence. The 
medium of communication is chiefly the Manual Alphabet (single hand). 
Signs (natural and conventional) are used largely for explanatory purposes 
nd for chapel and collective exercises. Instruction in speech and lip-read- 
ng is given to selected pupils. There are several blind-deaf pupils in the 
Institution who are well cared for, and the facility with which they can 
receive and give back ideas by means of the finger-alphabet, and the progress 
they have made in their studies, is remarkable and reflects great credit on 
their instructors. The provision for the teaching of trades is very complete, 
and comprises joinery, printing, sign-writing and horticulture. The print- 
ing-shop especially, under the charge of a very intelligent deaf man, is high- 
ly successful. A special feature of this school is military drill. All the 
pupils, and also the officers from the principal downwards, wear a neat uni- 
form and the whole Institution is worked as a military school, even to the 
length of maintaining a fife and drum band. It seemed strange to hear 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner’’ being played by a band of deaf-mutes, but 
that was our experience. The explanation of this phenomenon is that 
amongst this large number of pupils there are many who are only partially 
deaf, and the principal has hit upon this expedient, combined with acoustic 
or ear-training exercises, for rousing the dormant sense and rendering it more 
sensitive to sounds. ‘There is no doubt but that in many cases benefit has 
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accrued from this treatment. The military organization is also of value in 
helping to implant the idea of American citizenship into the minds of the 
people of all nations who are being dumped down into New York by the 
Trans-Atlantic ferries. The saluting of the flag at the commencement and 
close of the school is an institution which might well be copied by the 
schools of this country. 


New Yorx Instirution For THE Improvep Ins‘rruction or Dear Morss, 


This Institution is situated in Lexington Avenue in the centre of the 
city. The number of pupils is about 200, and the method of instruction is 
oral. As far as the situation and circumstances of the school allow, the work 
here is very thorough and good. The departmental system of grading ob- 
tains, as in the Institution referred to above. Geography is taught largely 
by means of imaginary voyages. Arithmetic is in charge of one teacher 
who devotes all her time to the subject and is consequently an expert. The 
manual training is kased on educational lines, not on trade teaching. The 
woodwork teacher, a very intelligent man, does not insist on a very high 
finish, especially in the junior classes. He says that, in the present state of 
the American labour market, it pays better to train the pupils in adaptabil- 
ity and readiness to cope with emergencies in a rough and ready fashion. In 
the cookery room, the girls are taught to prepare a full meal for themselves, 
to lay out the table properly and to take turns in serving. If the dish is 
badly cooked, they suffer the discipline of consequences by having to eat it. 
On the other hand, if it is a success, the enjoyment of it is a full reward. 
The gymnasium is in charge of an expert, who keeps a register of the physi- 
cal development of the pupils. 


THr WRIGHT OrAL SCHOOL. 


This is a private school for the children of the well-to-do classes. The 
system is oral, with acoustic training where it seems desirable. Everything 
that ingenuity can suggest and wealth purchase seems to be done here. ; 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND Krenpaty Scnoot. (Wasuineton, D.C.) 


The Kendall School is a small one of about 40 to 50 children belonging 
to the District of Columbia. The system of instruction is combined, and 
several of the teachers are deaf. The quality of the pupils’ intelligence 
seemed rather poor, with the exception of the top class, a class composed ot 
young men and women drawn from far and near, with the object of prepar: 
ing themselves for the entrance examination of the college. This class ex: 
hibited a high type of intelligence. | 

The outstanding object of interest at Kendall Green is, however, the 
Gallaudet College, to which the Kendall School is a mere adjunct. This 
College, so called in honour of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the pioneer in 
structor of the deaf in America, represents the life-work of the elder Gal- 
laudet’s young son, the well-known and highly esteemed Dr. Edward Miner 
Gallaudet. The obiect of this college is to rlace within reach of the more 
intelligent deaf-mutes a collegiate education approximatin~ to the standaré 
of the best colleges for the hearing. The full college course, admittance tc 
which is gained by an entrance examination, embraces English, Latin, Greek 
(optional), French, German, Logic, Natural Science (Botany, Zoology 
Chemistry, Physiology, Physics), Mental and Moral Science, Gymnastics 
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c. The courses of study are carefully graded, so as to lead on the students 
ep by step to higher and higher planes of thought. The medium of com- 
unication employed is the finger alphabet and signs, but provision is made 
ir instruction in speech and lip-reading for those who desire it. In some 
? the classes the Professor speaks and spells simultaneously and with great 
wility, and the pupils seem able to take in the sense of koth equally well. 
wo days were spent in this interesting establishment, and most of the 
lasses were seen at work. The results, generally, in my opinion, were good. 
class in German, conducted by Dr. E. A. Fay, struck me particularly as 
fording excellent testimony to the ability of deaf mutes to undertake this 
igher educational work. Coming fresh to the study of this difficult language 
.ss than six months previously, they had made such excellent progress that 
hey were able to render into very passable German, fairly difficult English 
sntences spelled out on the fingers of their instructor. It is doubtful if any 
lass of hearing students would have exhibited better results in the time. In 
-elass-room adjoining, a class of eight girls were busily engaged translating 
in extract from one of the Cicero’s orations into English. They seemed. 
uite at home in the work, and, in the grammatical drill which followed 
his, they exhibited equal proficiency. Other classes seen at work were en- 
‘aged in studying Physics, Medieval History, Chemistry, English Composi- 
ion and Literature, Algebra, in all which subjects much good work was 
yeing done. If one might venture to offer any criticism of the work of this 
nost admirable and unique institution, 14 would take the form of suggesting 
hat the provision for oral teaching might be extended and made more 
thorough and systematic. This seemed to be the weak spot in what is 
ntherwise a thoroughly equipped college for the higher education of the 
deaf: a college reflecting equal credit on its founder and principal, and on 
the American Government which has so liberally endowed and supported it. 


Tap PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear, Mr. Arry, PHILADELPHIA. 


This is the most magnificent Institution it has ever been my lot to visit. 
The number of pupils exceeds five hundred, who are housed in three large 
buildings entirely separate the one from the other, each in charge of a 
principal who superintends the educational work, and a matron who has 
charge of the domestic department, the whole responsible to Dr. Crouter, the 
general superintendent. The buildings, in addition to those above enumerated, 
comprise a splendidly-fitted trade-school, a hospital, gymnasium, etc., the 
whole situated in a park of some 40 to 60 acres, in a pleasant suburb of 
Philadelphia. The buildings, having been erected little more than a 
decade ago, are, of course, fitted up in the best modern style. They were 
planned under the supervision of the present principal, Dr. Crouter him- 
self, and every device that an experienced teacher and superintendent. could 
suggest seems to have been sncluded in the arrangements by the architect. 
A special note should be made of the fact that all the rooms are very large, 
lofty and well lighted, the peculiar arrangement of the buildings being such 
that light is admitted to most of the schoolrooms from two or three sides. 

The method of instruction is almost entirely oral, only about 6 per 
cent. of the pupils being relegated to the silent department. The manual 
alphabet is rigidly excluded from the schoolrooms, and no gestures or slons 
are tolerated except such as are made naturally and easily understood by 
hearing people. All the ‘nstruction is given by and through speech, except 
in the case of a few pupils who, from physical or mental weakness, are not 
considered suitable for this mode of teaching. The methods used for awaken- 
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ing the dormant intelligence of the pupils, for training them to articulate 
and read the lips, and for developing their language, are all excellent. The 
organization of the school is a model of completeness and suitability of 
means to end. The pupils first enter the Primary Department, where they 
receive a thorough grounding in articulation and lip-reading, and the ele- 
ments of language. The course lasts three years. They are then trans- 
ferred to the Intermediate Department, where they spend another three 
years of their school life. Here the elemental language forms and the vo- 
cabulary already acquired are enlarged, codified and made permanent. In 


the advanced department, the pupils, who may now be said to have acquired 


the elementary grounding in the mother tongue, receive instruction in such 
subjects as geography, history, etc., in the same way as they would if they 
were hearing children attending the ordinary elementary school, the only 
difference being that progress is somewhat slower and more repetition and 
explanation has to be resorted to. It is to be noticed that in this upper 
department the teachers teach subjects rather than classes, 2.e., one teacher 
takes the whole of the classes in geography, another history, a third 
arithmetic, and so on. This plan is found to work extremely well, the 
teachers being specialists in their subjects, know them better than the 
average teacher of all subjects can be expected to do, and the plan has the 
added advantage that the pupils 3 practice in reading the lps of more 


than one teacher. 


It would be too great a task to describe in detail all that was seen dur- } 


ing our six days’ stay in this interesting establishment. 


One more interesting fact must, however, be recorded, the unique case 


of a deaf teacher successfully conducting an oral class, a unique instance, 
one would imagine, but one which it is to be hoped will be imitated by 
many other ambitious deaf men and women. 


In concluding this too brief notice of this well-managed and well-con- 


ducted Institution, mention may be made of the fact that the chapel and 
ecllective exercises are all conducted orally. I was asked to give a short 
address to the pupils, which | did, speaking as naturally as possible under 
the circumstances. The pupils seemed to follow with interest, but it may 
be permitted to doubt whether all really comprehended what was being said 
to them. In any case, the strain on their eyesight must be very great, and, 
speaking for myself, and with no wish to minimise the value of the great 
work thai is being done, I still think the manual alphabet would be a useful 
adjunct in such a case. 


Miss Garretr’s Home ror Lirrte Dear Cuitpren, Bata. 


IL spent the concluding day of my stay at Philadelphia in visiting this — 


interesting establishment. The Home was founded by two sisters, the Misses _ 
Garrett, an.l is still carried on by the survivor. The fundamental idea | 


underiving this effort is that, if you begin talking to your deaf child young — 


enough, he will learn to speak and read the lips as naturally through the eye 
as a hearing child does through the ear. The proper place for a deaf child 
to learn this is at home, but as the parents of the deaf children have, as a 
rule, neither the time nor the knowledge necessary to impart this instruction 
to their offspring, Miss Garrett has hit upon the expedient of taking the 
children at as early an age as she can get them and training them by skilled 
teachers in small homes approximating as nearly as can be to the homes from 
which such children come. Miss Garrett maintains that if deaf children are 
put under training young enough and talked to constantly, they will be able 
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by the time they are ten or twelve years of age to go to the school for hear- 


ing children, ani take their places along with their hearing brothers and 


sisters. Her “tlomes’’ consist of two houses located at Bala, a suburb of 


Philadelphia. Were she has collected some 60 children of ages ranging from 
9 to 12. Her suecess in getting her pupils to talk is considerable, but it is 
open to grave doubt whether the system is suitable for more than a very 
small minority of the deaf. That some of the more highly gifted ones may 
he able to take their places in a school for the hearing, after receiving such 
training as is given here, I do not doubt; but I do doubt the wisdom of 
reasoning from the few to the many, and I am of the opinion that special 
teaching in special schools must still remain a necessity of the case for the 
oreat majority of deaf children. 


WesteERN New York INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear AND Dumps, ROCHESTER. 


This Institution is conducted. on a method differing from those previous- 
ly visited. Signs or gestures are rigidly excluded, and the pupils are 
talked to from the day they commence school by means of the finger alpha- 
bet (single hand). At the same time oral work is commenced, and all the 
pupils are taught to speak. The method is therefore termed oro-manual. 
The Principal (Dr. Westerfeldt) prides himself on the rapidity of his finger 
spelling, and he claims that, by this method, the pupils learn to understand 
and to use the language of their country in the natural way with ease and 
fluency. The result is certainly remarkable. The pupils do use English and 
they do not use signs, and, as far as it was possible io judge during the short 
stay made, there is much to be said in favour of this method. The institu- 
tion is divided into two parts, a kindergarten and an advanced department. 
There is an excellent library and reading-room attached to the school, and 
the pupils seem to make a very good use of it. The pupils are allowed to 
read at meals, and many of them were found reading standard authors with 
evident zest and enjoyment. It must be remembered that they are much 
older than the pupils of our British Institutions. The pupils assemble for 
an hour-and-a-half’s evening study in the dining hall. At meals the boys 
and girls sit together at the same tables, each table being in charge Olean 
elder boy and girl, the girl at one end of the table and the boy at the other. 
The principal thinks that this arrangement works well and produces no evil 
results. Another arrangement at this institution which is uncommon is that 
of the pupils taking their places in the dining-hall every morning at twenty 
minutes to seven for Bible study, breakfast being served at seven. In this 
and other ways, though the school is large, a family atmosphere is engen- 
dered which helps to break down the cast-iron discipline which exists in 
many large institutions. 


InstrruTion For THE Dear AND Doms, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 


This was the only Canadian Institution I was able to visit. It is situ: 
ated in a charming place on the beautiful Bay of Quinte, and is attended 
by over 200 pupils. The system of instruction is nominally combined, but 
little real oral work has been done. The classes are too large and the grad- 
ing of the pupils not quite so thorough as it might be. A new superinten- 
dent has been appointed recently, a medical man, who had no previous ex- 


perience of the work of educating the deaf. He is, however, an ak'e man, 


full of sympathy for the pupils and teachers, and there is evidence that 
under his supervision much more oral work willbe attempted in the future. 
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The school course at present allowed by the Government, seven years, is too 
short, and should be lengthened if a really satisfactory result is to be achiey- 
ed. Much good work has been done by individual teachers, but with a larger 
staff, an extended course and a unification of effort, the results should be 
much better. 


Horace Mann ScHOOL FoR THE Dear, Boston. 


This is a day school, and is carried on as a part of the public school sys- 
tem of Boston. The number of pupils is 145. As many of the pupils have 
to travel a considerable distance, they generally bring lunch with them, 
but there is a kitchen in the school building where those pupils who wish it 
can get lunch for 5 cents or a cup of chocolate for 2 cents. 

The method of instruction is oral, and the Principal, Miss Fuller, aims 
at preparing the pupils to attain the standard of work which is reached in 
the schools for hearing children. The compulsory age of attendance begins 
at five years, but this law is not altogether strictly enforced with the deaf. 
Miss Fuller is of opinion that an average deaf child who begins school at 
five, will be about three years behind the normal hearing child in attain- 
ments when he leaves school. The school is well planned, the curriculum 
well graded, and the staff capable and ample. A feature worthy of imita- 
tion is the employment of a special teacher of speech, whose duty it is to 
give special drill in this branch, supplementary to the work done by the 
regular class teacher. For helping the intonation of the pupils, a piano is 
used, the pupils placing their hands on the trame while a tune is being 
played. This exercise seems to give pleasure to many of the pupils, especially 
the semi-deaf whose lethargic faculties are considerably aroused thereby. 
The special teacher also makes use of a variety of ingenious devices for im- 
proving the articulation of the pupils. One of the drawbacks to success in 
this school is irregularity of attendance, due to the distance the pupils have 
tc travel daily. On the day of my visit, out of a class of eight first year’s 
pupils, four were absent owing to the weather conditions. This is, of course, 
one of the disadvantages of the day-school system. The Manual Training 
scheme of this school is entirely based on educational lines, and is very 
thorough. Trades, as such, are not taught. A very useful adjunct to the 
school, though not officially connected with it, is the Home for Little Child- 
ren at West Medford, a suburb of Boston. Here children under five are 
received and given an excellent Kindergarten training under ideal conditions. 
As a preparation for the special school, this training is indeed excellent and 
much to be commended. 


CrarkE ScHoor For THE Dear, NortHampton, Mass. 


Principal, Miss Yale. 


This is the model oral school of America, if not of the world. It con- 
sists of about 150 pupils who reside in halls, named respectively Dudley, 
Baker, Rogers and Clarke Hall, all situated on the top of Round Hill, in 
the suburbs of Northampton, in the midst of sylvan scenery so attractive that 
is was formerly the chosen home of the celebrated Swedish songstress, Jenny 
Lind. There are not more than fifty pupils in each home, and the life they 
lead is made to approximate as closely to the family ideal as possible. The 
principal, the teachers and the pupils, all take their meals together, and the 
practice of speech is inculated therefore both in school and out. As at 
Rochester, the pupils are allowed to bring books or papers to the table, and 
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the Principal thinks the practice has been beneficial, though it contravenes 
the canons of good behaviour as generally received. 

The school is divided into three departments as at Philadelphia, and the 
scheme of work pursued is very similar to that of the larger Institution. The 
first class seen was one of babies under five. It numbered nine in all, of 
varying nationalities, and had only been half-a-year under instruction, The 
children had already learned to speak and lip-read the names of a consider- 
able number of objects, etc. School hours of this class are 9 to 11 and 1.30 to 
8 ‘Ihe next class, 10 in number, had been 53 months in the class, but four 
of them had spent some time in the babies’ class of the preceding year. Their 
vocabulary, all spoken of course, extended to about 400 words. There is no 
set programme, words being given to the things which interest the children 
as they arise, but the words learnt are afterwards classified, and at the end 
of the session a review of the year’s work is hektographed, and a copy given 
to each pupil to take home. This practice 1s pursued all through the school 
course, and proves very useful. 


The sentence-forms learnt in this class are chiefly cast in the past tense, 
which is the first tense taught. For developing the idea of past, present and 
future, calendar work is much relied on, and certainly gives precision to the 
pupils’ knowledge of such terms as to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, etc. 


Note may here be made that the style of writing taught in this school 
is semi-vertical, and came as a welcome relief after witnessing so much poor 
writing, due to the back-handed effects of the vertical style commonly taught. 
The writing generally in the American schools was poor, often almost illegible 
and difficult to read. 


In the 2nd year’s class of this department, an illustration of the method 
of story-celling was shown. The story chosen, a simple one suited to the 
stage of development of this class, was told orally. The children were then 
required to produce it in writing, or to recite orally what they could remem- 
ber of it, after which they were questioned upon it. This plan of story tell- 
ing is also followed in the higher classes—the length of the story and the 
difficulty of the language being gradually increased. A variation of the 
method of presenting it to the children is to write it on a cardboard with a 
rubber pen. The card is hung up in front of the class for a short time 
two, three or five minutes—during which they silently peruse it. Then the 
card is covered and the pupils questioned on what they have read. As a 
training in concentrating attention and strengthening word memory, this 
plan has many merits. 

The first class seen in the Intermediate Department (3rd school year) 
was occupied with a geography lesson. The method followed is to begin by 
making a plan of the class-room, then of the school generally, the grounds, 
the city, the district, and so on to the county, province and country; the 
pupils building up their own maps. Picture post cards and the famous Perry 
pictures are much used for illustrating points outside the pupils’ ken. At 
the end of the session, a copy of the ground covered is given to every pupil 
and so the teacher of the following year knows exactly what has been done 
in the preceding year, and what the pupils should be expected to know. 

The action work in this stage comprises drill in such sentences as “Miss 
Dash shook hands with Mary and asked her how she felt, and Mary told her 
that she was all right.’? ‘Miss Dash looked out of the window and asked 
us what we thought we saw,’’ etc. The action is done, described orally by 
the child, with help from the teacher when necessary, then written out. Drill 
on the active and passive forms of the verb is also given at this stage (4th 
school year), the sentences all based on action work. 
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As atfording material for nature study, a white rat, two turtles, gold 
fish, a canary, some cocoons and boxes of seeds germinating are kept in this 
room. 

The top class in this department (5th school year) was seen engaged in 
what is called a word-finding competition. A newspaper called “Current 
Events’’ is taken; out of it twenty names of places mentioned in it are select- 
ed by the teacher and dictated to the pupils, who are required, as part of the 
evening study, to find out all they can about them (this presupposes free 
access to a well-equipped library). Next day, the teacher questions the pupils 
on the result of their researches. In addition to the value of this practice 
in accustoming the pupils to search for information for themselves, it is 
the means of enabling them to accumulate a mass of information on all kinds 
of topics. 

In the teaching of History, which is begun here, the method is to make 
use of birthdays: Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birthday being made 
the occasion on which to present the story of Washington or of Lincoln. As 
the stories grow in number, they are regulated to their places in chronology 
by means of a century table, thus :— 


1700 1800 


Washington. Lincoln. 


In Arithmetic, the four processes in money, weights and measures are 


mastered. 

In the Grammar or highest department was seen the finished product 
of the school. The Arithmetic class was doing Algebraic problems, involv- 
ing equation such as ‘‘six times a certain number diminished by 3 times itself 
=63. What is the number ?’’ 

A class in English Literature (numbering 3 only) was studying “Paradise 
Lost.’’ They gave a resume of English History from Caesar to the Revolu- 
tion by word of mouth, as rapidly as any hearing class could do. The first 
class in History was studying the “French Revolution’’ out of a text book 
of some 700 pages, the particular lesson on which they were engaged at the 
time of my visit being the ‘‘States General.’? They manifested an interest 
and knowledge in political questions which would do credit to any hearing 
scholars. 

The manual training work at the school is chiefly confined to Sloyd 
wood-work and carpentry. The Sloyd classes are taught by a lady, but the 
carpentry is taught by a man (almost the only male admitted into this Adam- 
less Eden). A feature of the work in the carpenter’s shop which is worth 
noting in that the big boys are allowed, in the second half of the term, to 


make things for their own use or to take home with them as presents to their — 


relatives. 

There is an excellent gymnasium, a separate building, the teacher of 
gymnastics both to boys and girls being a lady. The girls excel in the game 
of batsket-ball and gave a team of hearing girls a sound drubbing on the day 
ef my visit. 

A number of students are trained at this establishment for the work of 
teaching the deaf. The course is systematic and thorough and the estima- 
tion in which the Clarke Trained Oral Teachers are held in the schools of 


: 
: 


America proves its value. In fact, the organization and tone of the whole | 
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school its such that residence in it is a stimulus and an inspiration, and 
though the cost per head is large (about £70 or over), yet in a country where 
dollars are plentiful, the result is well worth the money expended. In situa- 
tion, in organization, in all that makes for the healthy development of the 
deaf child, this institution comes as near to ideal conditions as it is possible 
for any human institution to approach. 


Tur AMERICAN ScHooL FoR THE DEAF, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal, Dr. Job Williams. Number of pupils, about 170. This 
Institution possesses a special interest in that it is the first public school 
for the deaf which was opened in America. Its original title, “The Ameri- 
can Asylum’’ for the Deaf and Dumb, suggests some curious reflections. The 
sdea that deaf mutes are little better than lunatics and need the care of an 
“asylum’’ is not yet quite banished from the popular mind. On the other 
hand, the promoters of this enterprise seem to have had little faith in the 
future of their country if they thought, as the title seems to indicate, that 
one Institution would suffice for the American continent. Needless to tsay 
there have been many startling developments since they opened, with fear 
and trembling, their little school of 7 pupils in 1817; and great no doubt 
would be their astonishment could they revisit this mortal sphere and see 
how great a tree their sapling has grown. 

The fixtst Principal of the school was, as everyone knows, the Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet—a man of liberal education, broad culture and rare tact. He 
laid the foundations of what has often been called the American Combined 
System of Instruction, a system of which his no less distinguished son, Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet, is to-day the eloquent exponent. Many modifications, how- 
ever, have been made from time to time, and it is not easy now to find what 
is really the American (system, so varied and so diverse are the methods 
employed in the various schools. The old order changeth, giving place to 
the new in deaf-mute education, as in all mundane affairs. 

The method introduced into America by the older Gallaudet was the 
French system of de l’Epée and Sicard. “The process used in teaching 
language on this method was a very cumbersome one. The idea to be turned 
into language was first given by natural signs, next in word-signs, in the 
order of the words, each word being accompanied by other signs indicating 
the parts of speech, and giving its grammatical construction. After all this 
preparation came the written language for the idea.’? The end sought was 
to lay up knowledge in the sign language rather than to master the language 
of the country. The justification for this course of procedure lay in the fact 
that in thotse days many of the pupils were allowed to stay only two years 
at school, and four was thought by many a pretty considerable time for com- 
pleting their education. 

America has travelled far since then, and the American ‘“‘Asylum’’ has 
travelled also. “Massachusetts now allows ten years’ schooling to every one 
of her deaf children, and gives power to the Governor to extend the time 
beyond that limit in the case of meritorious pupils.’? This rule holds also 
in most of the New England States. The “Asylum” has become a ‘‘School,’’ 
and the method, though still combined or eclectic, now places the teaching 
of writing, speech, lip-reading and manual spelling in the forefront, and 
relegates signs and the sign-language to a subsidiary place. The school at 
Hartford now consists of two departments: a Primary, housed in a separate 
building, which is practically an oral school, and an Advanced Department, 
located in the old asylum buildings, where the method pursued is in reality 
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the sign and manual method, plus a certain amount of oral teaching. The | 
work in the oral school follows closely the lines common to all such schools, — 


and calls for no particular comment. The result varies with the aptitude of 


the pupil and the skill and enthusiasm of the teacher. In the Advanced 
Department, some very advanced work is done. A seventh year class of nine 


pupils, of ages varying from thirteen to fifteen, had completed the study of 
Montgomery's U. 8S. History, had begun English History, and were studying 
I'reyes’ Grammar School Geography and Nichol’s No. 4 Arithmetic. The 


teacher of this class has an ingenious plan for stimulating activity. She 


keeps a number of interesting books on her desk and allows the pupilis who 
finish their work ahead of the rest to take a book and read. This privilege 
is highly valued and proves a good stimulant. 


In the next highest class the subjects of study are Jenkin’s Words and 
Phrases (an admirable collection of idioms and sentences); English and Am- 
erican Literature Primer; Collier’s Junior English History; Nicol’s Arith- 
metic, Book 5; Thirty Poems. 


The highest class under Dr. Fay was taking a course of English Litera- 
ture, a course in Physiology, and Jenkin’s Words and Phrases. This class 
f . ts 2 . + . ° 
wrote out for me 1n very creditable Hnelish an address which I had made the 
° ee i Genes 9 
previous day and which had been “signed’’ to them by one of the teachers. 
As it is a matter of some dispute amongst teachers as to how far the deaf 
oD 


understand a discourse which is delivered to them by signs alone, I take this’ 


opportunity of saying that the test thus given proved conclusively that the 
deaf do follow the meaning of what is said to them by signs. The repro- 
duction of my addretss in written English by this class was quite as good as 


would have been, say, the report of a Sunday’s sermon by an average hear-_ 


Ing congregation. 


There is a well-equipped trades building attached to this Institution. 


The sewing class for the girls is in charge of a deaf woman who reads the lips 
very well. The Sloyd work is taught by a woman teacher; but the cabinet 
shop is in charge of a man, a(skilled artizan, under whose care the pupils turn 
out some excellent specimens of the cabinetmaker’s art. 


I have already referred to the many excellent special text-books which 
have been issued from this school, copies of which were generously given me 
by the venerable Principal. Chief among them are Miss Sweet’s ‘Lessons 
in Englsh,’’ which are extensively used in America, and which deserve to 
be introduced into this country. Though they contain some Americanisms 
which are not quite agreeable to British ears, yet, till we are in a position 
to print special reading books of our own, Miss Sweet’s lessons would un- 
doubtedly be useful to the class teacher, who finds in the ordinary Standard 
Readers idioms much too involved for the elementary stages of a school for 
the deaf. 


It is one of the glories of the Hartford school that the quality of its 
teachers has ever been of a high order. ‘Twenty-nine graduates of Yale 
College, besides graduates of other colleges, have been enrolled in its corps 
of instructors.’’ As one of its reports justly claims—‘‘The high standard set 
for the country at the beginning, and the endeavour to live up to it, have 
secured results in the education of deaf mutes which has caused American 
schools for the deaf to be universally acknowledged to be the best of their 
kind in the world.’’ That this is no idle boast the records of the past and 
the quality of the instruction given throughout America to-day abundantly 
proves. 
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ConcLUSION. 


My visitation of the American schools terminated here; and, perhaps, it 
ould be wiser if my remarks also were to end. But I feel that my fellow- 
achers and others have a right to know exactly what are the conclusions 
vat I have arrived at on certain controverted points. In stating my opinions 
lay no claim to infallibility. I only ask those who may disagree with me, 
- whose mode of procedure I seem to criticise, to believe that mine are 
onest opinions, frankly expressed, with no thought but of sympathy and 
Jmiration for the noble work which is being done all over America, as 
portunity offers, by an army of skilled and enthusiastic teachers—men and 
omen whose very enthusiasm it is ‘which occasionally carries them into what 
ppears to a dispassionate observer as extravagence of statement, and sets 
hem into conflict with one another. 

The deaf of America have had in the past, and have at the present day, 
iuch better opportunities of obtaining good education than have the deaf 
{ our own country. The parent of a deaf child there can claim education 
nd maintenance of his child as a right, and that without any haggling with 
he school board as to whether he shall pay 6d. or 1/—-per week for his son’s 
read and cheese. 

The school period is longer, the pupils remain at school till a more mature 
ge, and the tschools are better staffed and better equipped than our own. 
\s a consequence, the finished product excels that of our schools in knowledge 
nd culture, though there is this to be said, per contra, that in ability to use 
he mother tongue for the ordinary purposes of life, there are numbers of 
leaf mutes in this country who can equal anything that the American schools 
ave produced. Moreover, (since the passing of the Blind and Deaf Act, 
shich has made the education of the deaf compulsory in Great Britain, it is 
vell known that we have progressed very greatly, and, as far as I am com- 
yetent to judge, the work of our best schools now compares not unfavourably, 
rear for year, with the majority of the American ones. But the longer school 
yeriod and the greater age to which so many remain at school in America, 
ind, above all, the stimulating influence of Gallaudet College, all combine 
o enable the elite of the American deaf to undertake studies which our deaf 
nutes in this country scarcely yet dream of. 

With regard to systems or methods of instruction, I have to say that the 
more I see, and the wider my experience, the more I become convinced that 
+ is the teacher who makes the success of a method, and that it is not the dry 
hones of a method that makes the teacher. | 

During my tour I saw good work being done on the oral method, on the 
sign and manual method, on the combined method. I met ex-pupils who 
had been taught by each and every method, and I found failures and successes 
Mike common to each. If the teacher is skilful and enthusiastic and has 
good material to work on, he gets good results whether he is an oralist or not, 
But certain definite principles seem to emerge from what was seen and heard, 
and these may be briefly and concisely stated. 

It is generally conceded now that every deaf child should, as far as pos- 
sible, learn to speak. There are, it is true, stout opponents of this theory— 
men who believe and say that the indistinct, harsh and raucous utterance of 
many deaf people who have been taught orally is useless, and that such would 
do better to keep an eternal silence and trust for the expression of their ideas 
to the nimble fingers or the ready note-book. For this latter view I think 
there is something to be said. Extensive commingling and communing with 
the adult deaf and dumb has given me considerable insight into their feelings 
and opinions on this matter, and I think they should have some weight. 
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But it has also to be admitted by any candid observer that there are many 
deaf mutes who can be taught, and well taught, by and through speech, and 
for whom therefore an oral method is to be preferred. My observationts have 
convinced me that, if it is desired to educate a child well on this method, he 
must live in an oral atmosphere, and no pains must be spared to get him to 
use his voice the hvelong day. The teaching of speech as an accomplish- 
ment is, I think, a mistake, at least from the oral point of view, and leads 
in the end to the complete overpowering of the speech method by the more 
facile and easy manual method. It follows therefore that, in my judgment, 
wherever possible, a dual system should obtain, if full justice is to be done 
to both methods and to all the deaf. Every school of sufficient size to admit 
of classification should have two departments; an oral, where the ‘“‘atmos- 
phere’ should be one of speech; and a silent, where finger spelling should 
take the place of speech. Circumstances, such as scarcity of means, may 
prevent this being done in the schools of our country at present, but that some 
such arrangement will be the ultimate outcome of the war of systems, I have 
not the least doubt. 

(Signed) W. H. Anpprtson. 


Another very interesting and valuable report relative to the deaf was 
issued last year by James Kerr Love, M.D. Dr. Love is not a teacher, but a 
physician of high repute, and, being Aurist at the Glasgow Institution for 
the Deaf, has been greatly interested in this class and has long made a special 
study of deaf-mute educational methods. Under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, set apart for this and similar purposes, 
he conducted a prolonged and careful investigation into ‘‘deaf-mutism”’ in 
Kurope and America. His object was not only’ to compare methods, but to 
study the mental peculiarities and psychological characteristics of the deaf, 
with the ulterior object of finding out if some system could be devised which, 
better than any now in use, would overcome some of the difficulties of deaf- 
mute education. The results of his researches were embodied in a pamphlet 
entitled “‘The Study of the Deaf Child.’’ A considerable portion of this is 
taken up with specific cases and technical details, but his general observations 
and conclusions are of very unusual interest and value, and worthy of a per- 
manent place in our records, where they may be available to the general 
public. 


DR. KERR LOVE’S REPORT. 


A careful outlook on the field of deaf-mute education, as that field is 
displayed in the chief countries of Europe, in Britain, and in North America, 
shows some striking phenomena. 

In Germany all the deaf are taught to speak—that is, they are 
taught by the oral method, and no finger-spelling is allowed. In France 
the oral method is chiefly in use, although thirty or forty years ago nearly 
every French child was taught by the finger method. In Britain the fate of 
the deaf child depends much on the part of the country in which he hap- 
pens to be born—if within the sphere of influence of an oralist, he is taught 
to speak; if not, he is taught to use his fingers. In America the same state 
of affairs holds as in Britain. In one district in New York he will be taught 
to speak; in another, he will learn little but finger-spelling. In Washington 
be will not learn to speak, in Philadelphia he will. | 

A glance at the history of the education of the deaf displays the same 
startling phenomenon. I have noticed the change of practice in France; in 
Italy the same change has taken place. Fifty years ago there was hardly any 
oral teaching; now there is hardly anything else. In 1815 Mr. Gallaudet 
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ame from America to Edinburgh to see the oral work of Dr. Watson and 
fr. Kinniburgh, and to take back the oral method to the New World; but: 
ecess to the Edinburgh school was denied him, and Mr. Gallaudet went to 
‘rance, and took home the finger method. This accident committed the 
Jnited States to the finger method for over half a century, and at the present 
ime, nearly a century after Gallaudet’s journey to Scotland, there is no 
tnanimity in America as to the education of the deaf. 

Contact with living teachers, and with the teaching methods of to-day, 
hows no approach to agreement. Mr. Van Praagh told me that all the deaf, 
xcept the idiot and the blind, should be taught by the oral method. Dr. 
tallaudet recently took me over the Kendall School and Gallaudet College 
4 Washington, and I saw hardlv any evidence that oral teaching existed in 
hat city. 

Mr. Henderson, the Glasgow missionary to the adult deaf, told me of 
feveral local deaf-mutes on whose oral education by private tuition large 
mums had been spent, but who in the end took refuge in finger-spelling. On 
he other hand, I have met deaf-mutes who never had the advantage of 
yrivate tuition, but who spoke distinctly, and lip-read with scarcely an error. 

Now, it is not the teacher of the deaf who is at fault. Many teachers, 
4 is true, are so full of their method that they cannot see the deaf child for 
their method. Teachers have divided themselves into opposing camps of 
bralists and manualists, and, until this opposition ceases, the deaf child must 
suffer. But I have probably visited more schools for the deaf than any living 
edical man, and I have met no more devoted, patient, and laborious set of 
women and men than the teachers of the deaf. 

Nor is it the systems of education, as such, that are at fault. I doubt 
very much whether either the methods by hand-spelling or by speech and lip- 
reading will ever be much improved, and I feel sure that we have already 
far too many combinations of these. Further, I doubt very much whether 
there is any less satisfactory and more disappointing chapter in the history 
of education than that in which teachers advocate the claims of the special 
methods of education which they recommend. Neither are there any dif- 
ferences in the deaf themselves to explain the differences in the practices of 
their educators. The causes of déafness, and the degrees of it, are the same 
in Germany as in America, the same in Britain as in France. Geographical 
distribution, except within the very narrowest limits, makes no difference. 
Nor does time alter the incidence of the deafness which produces dumbness. 
Except, again, within the narrowest limits, the causes of deaf-mutism are the 
same from one decade to another. 

: How, then, comes this apparently accidental management of the edu- 
ation of the deaf? Why should what 1s universally practised in Berlin he 
almost as universally ignored in Washington, and why should what is right 
in 1856 in Paris be wrong in 1906? Why, ina single question, have teachers 
of the deaf divided themselves into two opposing camps for two or three 
hundred years, and why is there now’no real progress towards unanimity ? 
Because the deaf have been, and still are, regarded as a homogeneous class, 
which they are not. They are brought together into large buildings and 
taught by.a single method, when no one method can be successfully apphed 
to them. 

: This statement applies to the oral and hand alphabet methods alike, and 
‘it applies with less force, but over a larger area, to what is known as the 
Mombined method. In an oral school, at least the semi-deaf and the brighter 
among the totally deaf will get justice. In a hand alphabet school, the totally 
deaf for the most part get justice, though the semi-deaf and the brighter 
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among the totally deaf suffer; but in a combined school the best is done far 
neither class. I think, therorares the combined method does not supply the 
solution of the problem connected with the education of the deaf. 


I am convinced that the motto of the future must be, Yorget the syst 
study the deaf child. The deaf child, gentlemen, always the deaf child. 
Make an inventory of his faculties. Measure his hearing, and use what 
remains to the utmost. If he has any speech, save it for him as the most 
precious of his possessions. Test his eyesight and correct its faults. If you 
do not expect a deaf boy to hear you, do not expect a blind boy to read your 
lips. Get at his family history. Do not look for a brilliant pupil of any 
kind from a badly tainted fraternity. If he was born hearing, get at the 
cause of his subsequent deafness. Do not expect a boy who has suffered from 
meningitis to become a brilliant language pupil. Examine his nose and 
throat. Do not expect a deaf boy with abundant adenoid growths to speak 
well; a hearing boy with the same obstruction speaks badly. If the boy is in 
bad general health, improve that. You cannot expect a hungry, rickety child 
from the East-End of Glasgow to become at once a brilliant pupil by any 
method. If you will give me answers to half a dozen questions such as the 
above, I will tell you in most cases by what method the child should be edu- 
cated. But the method must wait on the child, not the child on the method. 
The deaf child first, always the deaf child first. 

After what, I have said about the deaf child, you will not expect me to 
be the advocate of any one system of educating the deaf. The student of the 
deaf child, as I have outlined him, will never magnify his system. After 
- wandering about the world among oralists and finger-spellers, watching the 
work of both, and listening to the criticisms of each on the other, he is apt 
to exclaim, ‘‘A plague on both your houses,’’ and his only refuge is in the 
deaf child. The two systems which these gentlemen represent are ex- 
cellent as systems, so excellent and so complete that I regard them 
as finished products. I doubt if any more accurate, more efficient, and more 
rapid means of communication will ever be used by the deaf who cannot be 
taught to speak than our present hand alphabets. And, again, I doubt if the 
oral method of teaching the deaf, as at present used in certain schools in 
Germany and America, will ever be muchyimproved upon. Hence, I assert 
that further progress in the education of the deaf-mute depends not on the 
study of methods of education, but on a study of the deaf themselves, a study 
which will give a scientific classification, and which will enable existing 
methods to be applied with greater efficiency. This statement leads me to 
divide this enquiry into two parts: 


1. How are the deaf taught at present in the most progressive countries 
in the world? | 
2. What does a study of the deaf child point to as the best classification? 


I proceed now to answer the first of these questions. I will take the 
schools of Germany and America as representing the advance guard of deaf- 
mute education or rather educational systems. The German plan of teaching 
the deaf by the universal application of the oral method is like the fitting of 
all kinds of sight defects with one type of eye-glass. In a school like that 
at Frankfurt where the pupils are picked, where no weak ones are admitted, 
and where money is lavishly spent in the getting of good results, it is a suc- 
cess. In a school like that at Dresden, one of the largest in Germany, a fifth 
of the whole are regarded as weak, and are allowed natural signs to help the 
oral method. In nearly every institution in Germany, teachers may be met 
who find a portion of their pupils so dull that they either use signs to 
help their pupils, or admit that they would like to do so. The 
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dult deaf of Germany, like the adult deaf elsewhere, sign a good deal among 
hemselves. I am not speaking of finger-spelling, of which there is none in 
termany, but of mimic gestures, without which the teaching of many of the 
eaf is unspeakably laborious and sometimes impossible. Germany may never 
save the oral system, but I feel sure that with regard to the duller of her 
eaf children, some departure from pure oralism will be taken. In Berlin 
aany of the semi-deaf are sent to the board schools, where special arrange- 
aents are made for them, so that the number of this class in the institutions 
or the deaf in that city is less than half what it is elsewhere. Were this 
ione all over Germany and were special classes for the semi-deaf created in 
Yl hearing schools, I think the oral system would have but poor results +0 
how in Germany, for there, as elsewhere, the oral system has most of its 
uccesses amongst those who have a good deal of remaining hearing and speech. 
Jralism and the German system have been so long and so closely associated 
hat for a long time in almost all minds, and still in many minds, the two 
‘ank synonymously. And Germany stands so thoroughly committed to oral- 
sm that, although most of the arguments for a more scientific classification 
ire based on the work of her clinical observers, she will, I think, be the last 
of the great countries to educate her deat rationally. But in time, even in 
termany, the mist of systems will fall from her eyes and she will behold 
‘the deaf child.”’ 

Tn America things are different. There is no American system of edu- 
rating the deaf. By an accident the finger-spelling or manual alphabet sys- 
em got the start. But perhaps the accident happens less than it seems. Had 
she oral system been introduced in 1815, and had it been as rigidly applied 
sin Germany, I believe the receptive and thorough American would have 
sast it off before now, and the visitor would have found in the United States 
very much what I found in the early summer of this year, viz., opposing 
systems so highly walled-in that it 1s only now and then one can get a glimpse 
§ the deaf child. The deaf child has never been studied in America as I 
have outlined his study; but he is being experimented with on a colossal scale. 
ore money is being spent on him than in any country in the world, and, 
although not the shortest, nor the cheapest, nor in any sense the best way, this 
is one way of getting at the truth—and the Americans will get at the truth 
whatever it costs. Already classification of a kind begins to show itself in 
the larger institutions. At Mount Airy, Philadelphia, an oral school with 
over five hundred pupils, 6 per cent. are admittedly oral failures and are 
treated by a separate method. At Washington Heights, New York, a com- 
bined school, also with over five hundred pupils, separate classes exist for the | 
semi-deaf, who are taught exclusively by the oral method. Both institutions 
are under the care of very able men. 

Comparing the oral with the combined schools of the United States, L 
found that the best results and the most intelligent pupils were the product 
of oral teaching. I think the orally taught deaf of the United States are the 
best taught deafin the world. [ am referring to the finished product, when 
the child leaves the institution, and I am referring to general intelligence 
and fitness for the work of life. At Northampton, one of the best of the 
American oral schools, it is held that at any stage of the deaf child’s educa- 
tion the orally taught is in advance, intellectually, of the manually taught or 
those taught by the combined system. I think the attention required in the 
early years for acquiring articulation may delay the child’s general progress 
for atime, but after the fifth school year the oralist is abreast of the manually 
taught, and during the remaining years he slowly forges ahead, until, at the 
end of his school career, the American orally taught child is the best taught 
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deaf child in the world. The school career of the American child is longer 
than that of the German. The latter is eight years, the former ten or twelve 
years. These extra school years give the American deaf these advantages: _ 


1. He leaves school when his education has brought him more nearly in 
line with his hearing fellows. : 

2. During the later years he has carried on, in addition to his intellect 
development, a thorough training in some trade, for the larger Ament 
schools are fully equipped with trade departments. 

3. As Mr. Nelson, of Manchester, has pointed out, these additional years 
spent in school, say till the age of 18 or 20, are important in another respect. 
In Britain when the lad leaves school, say at 15 or 16, ‘‘he meets with bad 
companions, unsympathetic benchmates, and his spare time is filled up ina 
vacant and unprofitable way. Under the American plan this difficult time is 
bridged over, and when a young man leaves the gates of the school, he goes 
out self- reliant and well fitted in every way to take his part as a citizen of 
the world.’’ q 


In America at present there is a tendency not only to keep the youth 
at school late into life, but to take the child in hand very early. This may 
be seen in Boston, under Miss Fuller, but on a larger scale at Bala, near 
Philadelphia, under Miss Garrett. This lady, who carries on her late sister’s 
work with great enthusiasm and ability, does not believe in the institutional 
plan of educating the deaf. Her own school is a residential one, it is true, 
but she regards it as a substitute for bad homes. From these homes she takes 
the children at 4, 3, or even 2 years of age, and keeps them continually under 
her care, even dating the summer vacation, till they are able to enter the 
ordinary hearing schools, say six or eight years later. The education is purely 
oral. About Miss Garrett’s success while the children are with her I have no 
doubt, but I doubt much the wisdom of handing such seriously handicapped 
children over to the ordinary schools for the hearing, and there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion amongst American teachers as to the results of this 
step. | 

At the other end of the deaf child’s educational life, America has bead 
conducting for many years another great experiment, in the shape of Gal. 
laudet College, Washington, where the deaf youth or young woman maj 
take a university course, and graduate like hearing men and women. Now 
Gallaudet College has shown that the brightest among the deaf are capable 
of high intellectual and scientific attainment, but I do not think other col. 
leges of this sort should be founded throughout the world. Descriptive 
lectures are not of great value in the universities of the country, and there 
is no reason why the intellectual deaf should not attend the ordinary uni 
versities. Into the practical courses of these institutions they could easily 
enter, whilst tutorial classes for their help could easily be attached to the 
ordinary lecture courses. Some of the deaf in the United States actually 
attend the ordinary universities. 


But is there no country on either side of the Atlantic where systelll 
are subordinated to the deaf child himself, and where teaching based on < 
scientific classification is carried on? Fortunately there are two smal 
states in Europe which are in advance of all the world in this matter, anc 
from which I believe much may be learned. These are Denmark and it 
neighbor, Schleswig-Holstein, once a part of itself. In Denmark the dea: 
are classified on the basis of remaining hearing, in Schleswig on the basi 
of intelligence. These classifications differ less than they seem, for I wil 
have to show you that, with certain exceptions, which find their counterpart 
amongst hearing children, they are nearly identical; in other words thi 
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detailed study. 


mentally dull child who is totally deaf. 


remain in the preparatory school where they are also taught orally. 


most intelligent among the deaf are those with remaining hearing and 
speech. The Danish and Schleswig systems find themselves at one in this, 
that while they educate some of the deaf on the oral system 
they recognize that a large number should not be so educated, and frankly 
consign these to separate schools, where pure oralism is not attempted. The 
teaching of the deaf in Schleswig and Denmark is, therefore, worth a little 


- Denmark is a small country, with a population of a little over two mil- 
lions, and a deaf-mute ratio of about 1 to 1,600 of her population. At pres- 
ent the deaf population of school age numbers about 334, and the arrange- 
‘ment for the education of these children is as follows :— All deaf children 
are sent, to begin with. to Fredericia, in the south of Jutland or West Den- 
‘mark, where they enter a preparatory school. At the end of a year those 
who have any considerable remaining hearing, that is, those who hear 
vowels, are removed to Nyborg, a town on the island of Funen or Middle 
‘Denmark, where they attend a day school and are educated by the oral 
method. No distinction is made between the dull and bright amongst these 
‘semi-deaf children. Most of them are bright children, but there are some 
dull children amongst the semi-deaf, as there are amongst hearing, children. 
Only totally deaf children are now left at Fredericia, and at the end of the 
second year these are again reviewed, and the dull amongst them are taken 
from the preparatory school and sent to Copenhagen, the capital of Den- 
mark, situated in the east of the country. In Copenhagen these totally deaf 
children of du'l intellect are taught by finger spelling, and no time is spent 
on oral training. This is the essence of the Danish system, and it seems 
to me to recognize the first great fact which emerges from a study of the 
deaf child. Jt cs not worth whale trying to educate by the oral method a 


The mentally dull and totally deaf children of Denmark are called the 
“GO” children. At Fredericia two classes are left, designated ‘‘A’’ and “‘B” 
respectively, but both totally deaf. The distinction between them is on the 
basis of mentality, the “A’’ class being the brighter. Some of those are 
brighter than some of the semi-deaf at Nyborg. They are educated at a 
day school at a distance from the preparatory school, by the oral method, 
and care is taken that this oral training is encouraged at the homes at which 
they board. The “B” children—the totally deaf of medium mentality— 
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The actual figures for the spring of 1905, and the corresponding per- 
centages, were as follows :— . 
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The Danish system of educating the deaf, or rather of classifying the 
deaf for educational purposes, is in my opinion, too complicated, and may be 
faulty in some of its details. For instance, I see no reason why the “A” 
children of Fredericia should not go along with the semi-deaf of Nyborg 
into one oral day school or residential institution. Both are taught by the 
oral system so thoroughly that they keep up their speech in adult life. Nor 
do I see why the “B’’ children of Fredericia should not go along with the 
“C’’ children of Copenhagen. Both occupy residential institutions, and if 
fear many of these ‘‘B’’ children never make oral successes. This would 
reduce the Danish schools from five to two, for the preparatory school might 
be a division of the oral school. But I heartily agree with Mr. Addison 
when he says that “in this small but progressive country of Denmark, we 
found the most thorough organization for dealing with the problem of deaf- 
mute education on a scientific basis.’’ ? 

Let us see, now, how the Schleswiger deals with the difficult problem. 
Schleswig is smaller than Denmark, has a population of about a million 
and a quarter, and last year there were 132 children under instruction in 
the schools, of which there are two, both in the town of Schleswig. The 
Schleswigers do not separate the totally deaf from the semi-deaf like the 
Danes, but the proportion of the latter is almost the same as in Denmark, 
viz., 30 per cent. The Schleswigers classify their deaf on the basis of men- 
tal brightness, or, as the Americans say, on the basis of mentality. All 
the children go to a preparatory school. After two years, the dullest, now 
called the ‘‘C’’ ,class, are set aside. It is not necessary to remove them 
from the preparatory school, for all teaching is by the oral method as in 
Germany, but these ‘‘C’’ children are allowed the help of free signing 1H 
their education. The brighter children, now classed as “A’’ and “B’’, are 
removed to a well appointed day school, about a mile and a half from the 
preparatory institution, and taught by the oral method. The basis of clas- 
sification is mentality, not remaining hearing, but the day school contains — 
a much larger proportion of the semi-deaf than the residential institution. | 
The Schleswig system of classification is faulty, in that it takes too little 
notice of the semi-deaf, and it insists on the oral training of all the deaf, — 
however dull in intellect. | 

Even were the accommodation for the deaf children of Glasgow am-_ 
ple, I should press on you some modification of the present arrangements. 
IT am the more encouraged to do so because the accommodation is not suffi- 
cient, and because I see an opportunity which rarely arises in the history 
of any institution. I believe it is in your power to establish one of the 
most efficient centres for the education of the deaf in the world. This would 
be done by a combination of the Danish classification with American thor- 
oughness. 

All the deaf should pass through a preparatory school, where for one or 
at most two years they should have a chance of education by the oral 
method. This school should be able to accommodate from thirty to forty 
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pupils, and may either be near the present institution or form part of a 
new oral school. In this preparatory school a scientific inventory of all the 
faculties of every deaf child would be made. Such a scientific study, to- 
gether with the experience of the teacher of these children would enable 
the first great step in the classification to be taken, viz., the 
separation of those who are likely to be worth training orally from those 
who should not be so trained. The former would consist of almost the whole 
of the semi-deatf and the brightest of the totally deaf, or, referring to the 
‘Danish classification, the Nyborg children plus the “A”? children of Fred- 
ericia. A few of these semi-deaf children might be dull children with bad 
memories, but if their speech be good they should still be kept in the oral 
school. The semi-deaf and “A’’ children should now be removed to a new 
oral school built at a distance from the present institution. The rest of the 
children would remain at the present institution, where they should be 
taught by a finger-spelling or a combined method. They would be known 
as the “B’’ children of the Glasgow school. 

The semi-deaf and the “A’’ children would form about 40 per cent. of 
the whole with the present eight years’ school course. So much for the 
European or Danish Schleswig part of the new Glasgow system. Now for 
the American part. The school course should be extended from eight to ten 
or twelve years, and the last part of the course, say the last four years, 
should be half intellectual and half trades in its arrangement. Many. of 
the apparently intellectually dull would have their intelligence awakened 
by the application of their hands, and those who continued this extended 
course would leave the institution fit for their several places in life, and 
would, like many of the American deaf, make a place for themselves in 
society such as the British deaf-mute seldom does. Were the school course 
extended to ten or twelve years, I think the oral school would contain a 
majority of the pupils. 

The study of the deaf child acquires an additional interest and import- 
ance at the present time, because in the English Education Bill now before 
Parliament a clause has been introduced which involves the medical exam- 
ination of all school children entering the elementary schools, and there is 
little doubt that such examination will be carried out in Scottish schools 
at an early date. It should be gratifying to you to know that your insti- 
tution has led the way in this matter in Britain, for such an examination 
of your children has been conducted already for fifteen years. I advise 
you, however, to appoint an eye surgeon to examine the eyes of the children 
on admission, as some children progress slowly because of remediable de- 
| fects of sight. I found this carried out at some of the American institu- 
iP tions. 
‘Of course, the cost of education of the deaf would be greater than at 
present. America spends nearly twice as much on her deaf as we in Glas- 
gow do, and Germany at least a third more. Denmark, like Germany, 
spends nearly a third more than we do on the education of her deaf. Canada 
spends £43 per head on her deaf children, much more than we In Glasgow 
do. (The Glasgow rate at present is about £35 per head per annum). But 
both the community and the State would gain in the long run, for the deaf 
would be more self-supporting, or rather, more of them would be self-sup- 
porting, and a larger number of them would be restored to the society of 
| the hearing. 
| You must have noticed that I have had much to say of the semi-deaf 
and semi-mute, those with some hearing and speech; that, indeed, I have 
been pleading for the salvage of these lost faculties. Wherever you have 
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bright pupils in a large class, most of the bright ones are the semi-deaf and 
semi-mute. In the highest classes of all institutions, amongst the children 
who have been found fit for the most intellectual work, the proportion of 
the semi-deaf and semi-mute is larger than in the lower classes. The im-— 
portance. of remaining speech and hearing then can hardly be exaggerated, 
and these can never be too assiduously cultivated. y 

The Danish system, I said, recognized the fact that it is not worth while 
trying to educate a mentally dull child, who is totally deaf, by the oral 
method. The Danes have 27.6 per cent. of these. We and they alike have 
about the same number of semi-deaf and semi-mute, and I would put as a 
statement of the second great fact which emerges from this study, this— 
The semt-deaf and semi-mute, which form about a fourth part of the deaf 
children of all countries, should be taught by the oral method alone, and 
only in a few cases will this fail to give satisfactory results. To continue 
longer to educate these semi-deaf children by a finger-spelling or combined | 
method would be a grave mistake. The new school which I would found 
would contain, whoever else, these semi-deaf and semi-mute children, and 
on its corner stone there might well be engraved, ‘“‘Speech for the semi- 
deaf.”’ : 

Speech is like a beautiful building. Silently, with never a whisper 
‘from the growing child, its foundations are laid. But the sound of his 
mother-voice is ringing in his ears and the words he has heard a hundred — 
times he soon tries to produce. The delighted mother erects a scaffolding 
of signs and gestures to help the efforts of the child. Slowly but grace- 
fully rises a building, pillar and capital, tracery and moulding being added, — 
till a spire appears at the top which points to Heaven. So it is in this build- 
ing up of human speech. The rough, uncouth syllables are hewn into more — 
beautiful form by the tender mother, every encouragement is given to the 
efforts of the child till words become sentences. Broken and but half un- 
derstood at first, words have to be supplemented by signs and assisted by 
gestures, and so valuable are such signs and gestures, that throughout adult — 
life most speech which is worth listening to or which the speaker wishes to be 
more than usually effective, is freely adorned with them. But in the hear- 
ing child they are no permanent part of the structure. Like the scaffold-— 
ing they are soon done away with, and the speech of the child grows, word 
on syllable, sentence on word, premiss on sentence, and conclusion on pre-— 
miss, till a structure arises which is one of the few possessions man does 
not share with the lower creation, and which is the ladder by which his 
thought is led to God. 2 

In the deaf child the process of speech building is more laborious and 
the result is never so beautiful. But it is nevertheless the unquestionable 
right of the deaf child to have the effort made for him, and at least in the- 
case of the semi-deaf and semi-mute the effort will usually succeed. Every 
scrap of hearing should be used, every vestige of speech saved. The scaf- 
folding of signs and gestures may have to be reduced to a system and kept 
up for a longer period, but the building itself must be of words and sen- 
tences which must be spoken as well as may be. As soon as expedient the 
scaffolding of signs and gestures must be removed, if the speech of the deaf 
or even of the semi-deaf is to be worth anything, and although, as in the re- 
pairing of the building to which T have likened it, the scaffolding may have 
to be re-erected from time to time, it must be no part of the permanent 
structure and must only be used in times of stress or disaster. 

Nearly five hundred years ago Donatello, the greatest of the early Tus- 
can sculptors, lived at Florence. All Florence had flocked to his studio to 
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see his St. George, the masterpiece of this great artist. Princes, dukes, 
lovely ladies, vied with each other in praising the work. One day a student 
stood with fixed eyes and folded hands before the St. George. He walked 
from one position to another, measured it with his keen glances from head 
to foot, regarded it before, behind, and studied its profiles from various 
points. The venerable Donatello saw him, and awaited his long and ab- 
sorbed examination with the flattered pride of an artist and the affectionate 
indulgence of a father. At length Michael Angelo, for that was the stu- 
dent’s name stopped once more before it, drew a long breath, and broke 
the profound silence: “It wants only one thing,’ muttered the gifted boy. 
Years passed on; Donatello knew the mighty genius of Michael Angelo. 
The young artist had gone to Rome, and the old man lay on his dying bed 
in Florence. “But one thing;’’ amidst the murmur of applause which fell 
on his ear from all sides there came the whisper, ‘Tt wants only one thing,’ 
“What can it be?’’? Michael Angelo was sent for. 

_ Lam going, Michael; my chisel is idleymy vision is dim; but I feel 
thy hand, my noble boy, and I hear thy kind breast sob. I glory in thy 
renown. I predicted it, and | bless my Creator that I have lived to see it; 
but before I sink into the tomb, I charge thee, on thy friendship, on thy 
religion, answer my question truly.”’ 

“As T am aman, I will.’’ 

“Then, tell me, without equivocation, what it is my St. George wants.’ 
“The gift of speech,’’ was the reply. | 


2 


A gleam of sunshine fell across the old man’s face. The smile lingered 
‘on his lips long after he lay as cold as the marble upon which he had so. 
often stamped his genius. 

Gentlemen, to this statue, which remains the admiration of posterity, 
no human power could give the gift of speech; but it is given to us to con- 
fer on many a deaf child this great gift, and until we have done so to as 
pny of the deaf as are capable of receiving it, we have fallen short in our 
duty. | 
“The following were the German schools visited by Mr. Addison and 
myself during the early summer of 1904:— 

Frankfort-on-Main (Director Vatter.—A large well-appointed school 
of forty pupils. No weak pupils admitted. The methoa is “pure oral’’ 
‘in almost the literal sense. The school course 1s eight years. There are 
no day scholars, all being resident. About 27 per cent. are semi-deaf, but no 
acoustic training is given. Certainly. no aids to hearing should be used 
here, for Vatter has the voice of a lion. The speech and lip-reading are 
both very good. The cost per head is £50 to £55 per annum. 


Munich Institution (Director Kéller).—One hundred pupils. There are 
twelve day scholars here, the rest are residential. Twenty per cent. are semi- 
deaf, and are taught by a special method, by which the pupil watches the lips 
of the teacher in a mirror whilst the words are spoken loudly in his ear. This 
produces excellent speech and lip-reading in these semi-deaf children. The 
Director would, if possible, have a separate school for these semi-deaf chil- 

dren, as they are influenced for the worse by association with the totally deaf. 
He thinks the mirror method improves the intelligence of dull pupils. Ex- 
cept among the semi-deaf, the speech in this school is not specially good, and 
a good deal of gesticulation goes on. The Director thinks the speech of the 
pupils improves after they leave schools, unless where they congregate in 
unions in large towns. In the country, where they are compelled to mix 
with the hearing, speech and language improve in after life. Professor 
Bezold carries out very careful testing of the hearing power in this school. 
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Vienna Royal Institution (Director Fink).—Eighty-three pupils, eigh- 
teen of whom are day scholars. Twenty-five to thirty per cent. are semi-deaf 
or have vowel hearing. In the school these semi-deaf and semi-mute children 
are easily picked out by their good speech and intonation. Both the children 
and the teachers sign a good deal in the school-room. The school course, ag 
elsewhere in Germany and Austria, is eight years, and the cost per head ig 
£40 per annum and over. 

Vienna Jews’ School (Director Brunner).--One hundred pupils, twenty- 
five of whom are semi-deaf and semi-mute. Here, again, the speech of these 
latter is much better than that of the rest of the school. Remaining hearing 
is exercised by Urbanischitsch’s ‘‘Harmonica,’’ with the result that hearing, 
or at least appreciation of sound, improves. 

Wiener Neustadt.—Seventy-eight pupils. Here, again, Urbanischitsch’s 
‘““Harmonica’’ is used to improve the hearing of the semi-deaf. A nurse treats 
the actively diseased ears. The building is situated in the country, and is 
new and very well appointed. The cost per head is £37 per annum. 


Dresden Institution (Director Stétzner).—Two hundred and thirty pupils, 
33 per cent. of whom hear vowels and words. Within one building the pupils 
are Classified in ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘B’’ and “‘C”’ classes. The ‘‘C’’ class is composed of 
weak-minded children, and comprises about a fifth of the whole school. The 
proportion of the semi-mute and semi-deaf is much higher in the ‘‘A’’ classes. 
The Director thinks all but the ‘‘C’’ children can be educated orally. The 
cost per head is £42 10s. per annum. The Director thinks his school is too 
large, and would favour smaller buildings. 


Berlin Royal Institution (Director Walther).—Eighty-six pupils, with 
only 10 per cent. of semi-deaf, because in Berlin most of these attend special 
classes in the hearing schools. On the whole, the speech and lip-reading here 
are poor, and the intonation of the voice is poor. The highest class, however, 
has good speech, and the children in it are very intelligent, though only two 
or three members in it have well intoned voices. M. Ferrari, of Sienna, a 
well known Italian teacher, was visiting this school when we were in Berlin. 
Ferrari has recently seen the schools of the United States. He holds that the 
pure oral system is the best, and that language develops as far under it as 
under the finger or any combined method. 3 

Hamburg Institution (Director Sodor).—One hundred pupils, about half 
of whom are day scholars. ) 

The Danish system or plan of educating the deaf has been discussed so 
fully that any details with regard to individual schools is here unnecessary. 
The visit to these schools and to those of Schleswig were paid in May, 1905. 
A word here as to the history of deaf-mute education in Denmark may be valu-. 
able, as it shows how the Danish classification came about. In 1787 Pfing- 
sten, a peruke maker and musician, commenced a small private school for the 
deaf in Lubeck. Later this was transferred to Schleswig. About a hundred 
years ago Dr. Castberg was deputed by the Danish Government to visit the 
chief schools in Europe.and report. He spent a long time at the Paris Insti- 
tution, and on his return the Royal Institution at Copenhagen was founded, 
and the method adopted was finger-spelling and writing. This was in 1807. 


It was not till 1850 that an oral school was founded in Copenhagen. Tt 
was founded for the uncongenitally deaf (the semi-mute and semi-deaf). In 
1881 these two Copenhagen schools were found insufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the deaf children of Denmark. A new Royal Institution was there- 
fore built at Fredericia, under Mr. Jorgensen, which was afterwards 
removed by the State to Nyborg, and thus the present distribution 
of schools in Denmark was completed. The present head of the Nyborg school 
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ig Mr. Forchhammer, perhaps the most scientifically-minded teacher of the 
deaf I have met in any country. Quite lately I wrote Mr. Forchhammer re- 
garding certain points in the Danish system or plan of education, and as [ 
have said so much in favour of Danish classification I think it is worth while 
reproducing his reply: ea 


Den. KGu. DovsTUMMESKOLE, 
Nyvsore, 7th August, 1906. 


Dear Dr. Love,—It is a pleasure to me to answer your questions con- 
cerning the instruction of the deaf in Denmark. 


1. The cost per capita per annum is slightl~ different in the various 
schools in our country. It averages, however, at about £45 at the present 
moment. It has been constantly increasing. 

9 There has been compulsory education of the deaf in Denmark since 
1818, after the child has reached its eighth birthday. The school time is 
eight years. | 
8. A private oral school (Prof. J. Keller’s) made, in 1860, an agreement 
with the Government to accommodate a certain number of State pupils, mostly 
semi-deaf-mute, who were to be taught orally, as that method would be more 
beneficial to that class, instead of placing them in the Royal Institution in 
Copenhagen, which used manual methods exclusively. This institution prov- 
ing later to be too small to accommodate all deaf pupils of school age in the 
country, the Government erected a new institution in Fredericia, where Prof. 
-G. Jorgensen became principal, and the best part amongst the congenitally 
deaf were placed there and taught orally. This institution was opened in 
1881, and was enlarged ten years later, when the Ministry for Public In- 
struction resolved that two-thirds of the congenitally deaf—the best and 
medium gifted children—ought to be educated orally (as the result with the 
best of the congenitally deaf had proved very satisfactory). After that time 
it is only the less intelligent (one-third) part of the congenitally deaf that is 
sent to the Copenhagen institution and educated manually. Keller’s private 
school was transferred to Nyborg in 1891, and became from that time a State 
institution, and all the semi-deaf-mute continued to be placed there. 

4. It may be said that almost all our former pupils use their speech as 
the essential means of communication with those around them, which state- 
ment is also corroborated through the answers in blanks, which are filled by 
the parochial clergymen in all towns outside Copenhagen and returned to the 
deaf schools annually. There may be some few instances where a former 
pupil supplants (supplements?) his or her ineffective speech with signs, if 
constantly living among others educated after the silent method; however, 
such instances are almost unknown. 

5. We have (at Nyborg) several pupils we wanted to place in a special 
department for slow or feeble-minded deaf, if such was at hand. But they 
ought to be taught orally also in such a department for backward deaf chil- 
dren, owing to their generally having a considerable amount of hearing. Our 
wish here is that we could classify our semi-deaf and semi-mute, and have 

two parallel groups—‘‘A’’ class and “B” class—similar to what is practised 
with the congenitally deaf. 


With kind regards, yours sincerely, 
G. FoRCHHAMMER. 


Dr. J. Kerr Love, Olrig, Polloshields, Glasgow. 
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The following American schools were visited by the writer during May, 
1906 : — | 


Pennsylvania Institution, Mount Airy, Philadelphia (Principal, Dr, 
Crouter).—Five hundred and ten pupils. Here the system of education is oral 
in 94 per cent., only 6 per cent. being regarded as unfit for oral training. 
The general intelligence of the school is very high. The speech of the semi- 
mute and semi-deaf is very good, and the lip-reading of the school is very 
good. The children are bright and anxious to talk. The speech of the totally 
deaf is also good, but of course their voices are not so well intoned as those 
of the semi-deaf. Many of the deaf-born are very bright and intelligent. 
The school course is ten to twelve years. The cost per head is £60 per annum. 
The trades department is the best I haye seen anywhere and is probably the 
best in the world. Here are some of the items of work done by the pupils in 
the year 1905. The class in baking made all the bread consumed, some 120,- 
000 lbs., all the buns and biscuits, and all the plain and fancy cakes. The 
class in plastering and stonework repaired the ceilings and walls in various 
parts of the buildings, built two large closets, rebuilt a culvert and retaining 
walls of the stone bridge on the main drive, etc. The class in woodwork wain~ 
scotted several large rooms and a hallway, refitted the shoe-shop, made a 
number of closets, bookcases, large chairs and settees, laid flooring, put up 
partitions, brackets, or steel ceilings in various parts of the buildings. The 
classes in tailoring, dressmaking, and shoemaking attended to the usual 
sewing of the household and provided all the shoes required for the usual 
_ year’s wear. 


Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of 
School Age, Bala, Philadelphia. (Principal, Miss Garrett).—Sixty-two 
pupils. Deaf-mute children are usually of poor parentage, and no attempt is 
made to begin their education till they enter the institutions at 6 or 7 years 
old. Between the ages of 2 and 7 the hearing child is rapidly developing, the 
deaf child is at a standstill, and I have shown that as a consequence the deaf 
child’s head is smaller than the head of the hearing child. This school takes 
the child at 2 or 3 years, and educates him by the oral method till he is able 
to enter the schools for the hearing. It must, therefore, be considered apart 
and not compared with other American schools. I found the children very 
anxious to talk to me; they spoke and lip-read very well. Altogether, I 
thought Miss Garrett’s work admirable. I think it is sure to be copied in 
other countries. 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. (Principal, Dr. Gallaudet).—One 
hundred students. This is really a university for the deaf, and its students 
are the best from the deaf schools in America. The College grants degrees, 
and has demonstrated that many of the deaf are capable of high intellectual 
work. The combined method is followed here, but there is very little oral 
training carried on. In America, where both systems exist side by side, the 
one college which exists must, of course, use the combined method. Some Ofm 
the orally taught deaf of America go to the ordinary universities. I should 
rather see special arrangements made at the existing universities of our own 
country than see colleges for the education of the deaf founded. | 


Kendal School for the Deaf, Washington, D.C.—Fifty pupils. Contigu-— 
ous to Gallaudet College, and under the care of Principal Gallaudet. There is 
hardly any oral training in this school, and I saw no proof that the school 
produced either specially intelligent or particularly good language pupils. 
The classes are small. 
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Belleville Institution, Ontario, Canada (Principal Mathison).—Two hun- 
dred and fifteen pupils. This is a ‘‘combined’’ school, and but little oral 
work is attempted. The course is seven to eight years. Canada is pecuharly 
fitted for the deaf-mute. It is labour which is wanted there more than any- 
thing else, and, during the short school course existing at Belleville, it is 
possible to make the deaf child fit to earn a living with a certainty not known 
‘n Britain. The school course is too short for anything but the production of 
wage-earners, and the classes are too large. But the Principal accomplishes 
his avowed object, viz., to make his deaf children earn a living in a country 
where labour is plentiful and workmen scarce. Aside from the question of 
‘system, the school is one of the best managed on either side of the Atlantic. 
The cost per head is £43 per annum. 


Horace Mann School, Boston (Principal, Miss Fuller).—This is a day 
school of one hundred and fifty pupils. This is a school for the semi-deaf and 
semi-mute to a larger extent than any I have seen. Many of the pupils have 

‘been at ‘“‘hearing’’ schools and have come to this school afterwards. The 
general intelligence of the children is good, and, at least in the higher classes, 
the speech and lip-reading are good. At a small school, near Boston, young 
‘children are boarded in a family home, and taught after the manner adopted 
by Miss Garrett. A few day scholars also attend this school. 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts (Principal, Miss 
Yale).—One hundred and fifty pupils. This is a typical oral school. The 
course is ten to twelve years, and some of the pupils go to the universities for 
the hearing. None go to Gallaudet College. The speech and lip-reading 
right through the school are good. The intelligence in the primary depart- 

“ment is good; in the intermediary department, a little disappointing; but in 
the highest or grammar department, again, very good. I thought I detected 
in the intermediary department the effect of pure oral training in the form 
of a lagging behind of the general intelligence, but after the sixth school year 
this had disappeared, and in the highest classes ] was favorably impressed 
with the ultimate effect of oralism. Here, as elsewhere, the semi-deaf are 
easily picked out, and the proportion of them increases as one gets to the 
highest classes. The cost per head is £60 per annum. 


Washington Heights Institution, New York (Principal Currier).—Five 
hundred and eight pupils. This is a ‘“combined’’ school, but the Principal 
Hescribes himself as an ‘‘eclectic,’’ and the school is one in which a classi- 
fication is carried out to some extent, viz., some of the semi-deaf and semi- 
mute are in separate classes, and are taught by the oral method alone. The 
Principal thinks all the semi-deaf and semi-mute, however dull in intellect, 
should be taught orally. He advocates the practice of speech also on hygienic 
erounds, and believes that speech by the deaf diminishes consumption among 
them. The discipline of the school is excellent. A special feature of the work 
is the special drill to which the boys are subjected, and which, I have no 
doubt, makes them healthier and more manly American citizens. The school 
is one of the most interesting in the Eastern States, and 1s magnificently ap- 


‘pointed. The cost per head is £67 10s. 


Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, New York (Principal Gruver).— 
Two hundred and eighteen pupils. This is an oral school, composed of the 
same material as the Washington Heights School, viz., the dumpings of all 
the nationalities of Europe. The system is oral, so there is no attempt to deal 
separately with the semi-deaf or semi-mute. There are about 10 per cent. 
mentally deficient children, but the Principal says these would fail under any 
system. The speech and lip-reading are good, the intelligence of the chil- 
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dren is good, in the higher classes very eood—better, IT think, than in the 
higher classes of ‘‘combined’’ schools. The cost per head per annum is 


£60. 
J. Kerr Love, M.D. 


EXAMINER’S REPORT. 


Appended hereto will be found the report of Dr. Spankie. our official 
examiner for last session. This was the third year in succession that Dr. 
Spankie has acted in this capacity, and he has entered very sympathetically 
into all the work and pastimes of the pupils, and, it is needless to say, stands 
high in their good graces. He spent nearly a week at the Institution and 
went carefully into the work of each class. His estimate of the work done 
and results accomplished is fully recounted in his report. | 

In conclusion I desire to express my warm appreciation of the staff of 
officers and teachers, nearly all of whom have been most faithful and consci- 
entious in the discharge of their duties and have given me their loyal and 
hearty support and co-operation. 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. B. CovuGuHuiin, 
Supt. 


PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 


BELLEVILLE, Ont., October Ist, 1907. 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, 


Minister of Education :— oN | 


Srr,—On assuming the duties of attending physician to the Institution 
for Deaf and Dumb on October Ist last, we were confronted with typhoid 
fever. Careful investigation of the ordinary sources of this disease failed to 
reveal any cause. An analysis of the water used for drinking purposes, as 
well as the milk, and the various sources of supply, gave negative results. 
At this particular season typhoid prevailed to an unusual degree throughout — 
the various parts of the Province, and in some districts was unusually malig- 
nant. There is no reason to doubt that the infection of the disease was con- 
tracted previous to the patient leaving home. 

The first patient was Elizabeth Webster, from near London, Ont.—very 
seriously ill; made a slow but satisfactory recovery, and was returned home 
for the remainder of the session. 

The second case was Edward Hughes, from Carleton Place—moderately 
severe; made a good recovery. Was returned home, but received back again 
later in the session. 

The serious nature of the disease, and running a protracted course, ren- 
dered necessary the employment of additional nurses. Throughout the term 
a number of suspected cases occurred, necessitating blood analysis to confirm 
the diagnosis, which in some cases was proven typhoid, in others not. A 
number of cases of moderate severity occurred among the attendants, but 
happily all made uninterrupted recoveries. 

During the entire period that typhoid prevailed a regular water analysis 
was made weekly, and on the slightest suspicion of contamination its use for 
drinking purposes was forbidden, without previously being boiled. Milk’ 
analysis was also made at intervals as was considered proper. 
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Affections of respiratory organs, usually of mild degree, have been more 
or less prevalent throughout a considerable part of the term, particularly 
during the changeable or inclement weather. Throat affections, bronchial 
difficulties and la grippe have been quite frequent, but none of the pupils were 
considered dangerously ill, requiring confinement to the sick dormitory for a 
few days only. This condition, with the present sanitary arrangement, can 
hardly be entirely avoided. The indoor life of the children necessary during 
the hours in class-room and study, renders it imperative, if their general 
health is to be preserved, that they shall have physical exercise under proper 
sanitary precautions. This can only be in the open, where frequently weather 
conditions are unfavorable, and productive of the respiratory affections above 
enumerated. 

We have been exceedingly fortunate during the past year in regard to 
infectious diseases among the children of the Institution; the only cases 
being four of mumps, mild; three cases of infectious skin disease; a number 
of mild cases of influenza. All were promptly isolated, and recovered without 
any complications. 

In the home of Mr. Peppin, the engineer, situated on the Institution 
grounds, two cases of scarlet fever broke out. The elder one was severely ill, 
and was removed to the Belleville General Hospital. Both recovered. The 
house and everyone connected therewith were strictly quarantined. Every 
attention was paid to disinfection, and no further spread of the disease oc- 
curred. 

Minor accidents incidental to a community of children on the playground 
have occurred from time to time, even under the most watchful supervision, 
wounds, contusions, etc., some necessitating surgical interference. 


Two cases for minor surgical operation became necessary and urgent. 
Cyril Loper and Frank Jennings. Both made rapid and uninterrupted re- 
coveries. Were out of class one week only. Opening abscesses, removing 
finger nails, etc., became necessary on a few occasions. 

} Digestive disorders, with a marked tendency to constipation and general 
indisposition, exist to a very considerable extent. This condition is insepa- 
rably associated with dietetics and sanitation. During the past session I have 
had under my observation the food supplies of the Institution, and with the 

‘concurrence of the Superintendent, I have felt it necessary in the interests 
of the pupils to make some suggestions as to the kind and variety best adapted 

to meet existing conditions. In this we have been rewarded by a very decided 
improvement in these functional disorders. There is still room for further 
improvement, however. The Superintendent is having installed a new sys- 
tem of lavatories. This is a much-needed reform, and 1t is expected, by the 
increased accommodation thus afforded, that much benefit will result to the 
children in the improvement of the digastive disorders from which many 
suffer. 

During the session we have had a number of other important cases: one 
of pneumonia, one chorea, one goitre, one facial paralysis; a number of cases 
of middle ear disease, besides manv slight ailments incidental to child life in 
a large school. 

It is very gratifying to be able to report no case of mortality amongst the 
children, and as the session closed the pupils without exception were in the 
enjoyment of the best of health. 

i: Among the officers, teachers and employees there has been some serious 

sickness. Two cases of typhoid fever of moderate severity, occurring at the 

time the disease was epidemic throughout the Province. Both recovered. 

Two cases of appendicitis—recovered. Throat and bronchial affections among 
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the teachers, the nature of their occupation, and the close confinement to 
class-room rendering them peculiarly susceptible to colds, and in some cases 
it was necessary to temporarily relinquish teaching. Mr. Dowrie, the car- 
penter, was compelled to cease work for some time, suffering with bronchitis. 
On the 15th December the late Mr. Cunningham, who had been a faithful 
and respected servant of the Institution as baker for many years, left the 
Institution for the last time. He had been in failing health for many weeks, 
but continued in the discharge of his duties until, attacked with influenza, he ~ 
was obliged to cease work. He lingered for several weeks in the vain struggle 
to rally from the disease, but pneumonia complicating, he passed away at the 
age of seventy-eight. . 

We also had a number of accidents among the employees, generally of a 
minor character and unimportant. Mr. Wilkins, the fireman, however, met 
with a painful accident; fell from a scaffolding, causing a very severe sprain 
of the ankle joint, from ‘which he was disabled from attending his occupation 
for several weeks. He has made an excellent and satisfactory recovery, how- 
ever. 

In conclusion, I wish to make mention of the important change through 
which the Institution has passed since the beginning of last session. : 

Mr. Matheson, the late Superintendent, having resigned his post, has 
been succeeded by Dr. C. B. Coughlin. Of the former it is only necessary to 
say that his history is to a large extent the history of the Institution. Dr. 
Coughlin, his successor, comes to the Institution with every hope of success. 
An accomplished and courteous gentleman, he has entered upon the work 
with energy and enthusiasm, determined to make this Institution one of the 
very best of its kind. The reforms he has already inaugurated mark him as 
a man of progress, and under his guiding hand the success of this Institution — 
is assured. [ desire to wish him every success in the splendid work he has 
undertaken. | 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. W. Boyce, M.B. 


REPORT OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 


Hon. Dr. R. A. PYNE, 
Minister of Education, Toronto, Ont. 


Srr,—As Examiner of the Literary Classes of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, at Belleville, for the year 1907, I have the honour to report as 
follows :— 

1. Articulation Classes. 


There are two special teachers of Articulation and sixty-eight pupils 
in attendance. The pupils selected for this work are those who show some — 
power of speech and it is remarkable how this power can be developed. 
Some of these pupils recited quite intelligibly for me during my inspection 
of the classes. These teachers have too much work, and the pupils capable 
of this form of instruction cannot get sufficient training with only two 
teachers, and the number of pupils in these classes will increase from year 
to year. Statistics show that in the United States nearly 70 per cent. of 
pupils at similar Institutions take this work. 


bere 
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An idea of the work accomplished in these classes during the session 
now closing may be gained from the following curricula :— 


(a) Miss Gibson’s Room. 


- There are thirty-five (35) pupils divided into five classes, with courses 
of study as follows :— 


Class 1. Elements of sound and combinations. Commands. Numbers 


to twelve. Colors. Names of things in the room and a few animals. 


Names of classmates and teacher. 

Class 2.—Articulation drill. Action work (lip reading given by 
teacher and pupil). Reproduction of same in Five Slate system. Nursery 
rhymes. The Lord’s Prayer. Number in hundreds. 

Class 3.—Articulation drill. Reading from ‘‘Far and Near.” Read- 


ing from ‘‘Chart Stories.’’ The Lord’s Prayer. Poems. Action work. 


Numbers in hundreds. Simple news items from lip-reading. 

Class 4.—Articulation Drill. Journal work for articulation.. News 
items from lip-reading. The Lord’s Prayer. Poems. God Save the King. 
The Maple Leaf, etc. eas 

Class 5.—Articulation drill. Advanced news items for lip-reading 
and articulation. Advanced journal work for articulation. Poems, etc. 
Mental arithmetic. Conversation. | 


(b) Miss Cross’ Room. ? 


There are thirty-three (33) pupils divided into five classes with course 
of study as follows :— 

Class 1.—Elements of sound and combinations. Commands. Num- 
bers to twelve. Colors. Names of things in the room and a few animals. 
Names of classmates and teacher. 

Class 2.—Vowel drill. Simple addition and subtraction mentally. 
Coins. Actions. Reading from charts. Hidden objects. Days of the week. 
A few simple questions. Nursery rhymes. 

Class 3._—The Lord’s Prayer. Months. Seasons. Grace before and 
after meals. Numeration to one hundred. Actions. Short stories. Word 
building. Recitations. 

Class 4._-Stories. Conversation. News. Verbs. Mental arithmetic. 
Grace before and after meals. Recitations. 
| Class 5.—-Articles from Newspapers. Ask and tell. Stories. News. 
Geography. Comparisons and opposites of adjectives. Shopping. Reci- 
tations. 

It has been discovered that many pupils heretofore considered abso- 
lutely deaf have some hearing and that this hearing is capable of some de- 


gree of development. These discoveries at this Institution this year have 


heen clearly demonstrated and without any extraneous assistance I have 


been able to speak to and be understood by some pupils who, until this _ 


year, were not known to have any hearing at all. By means of telephones 
and otophones conversations can be carried on very easily with some of these 


— pupils—I look for other advances in this line. 


1. Other Regular Classes. 


Apart from the articulation classes, regular teaching is done by thir- 
teen qualified teachers. I examined very carefully the work done by each 
teacher and am satisfied that each is doing honest work. Teaching 1s 
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arduous under ordinary circumstances, but it is generally admitted that 
the teaching of the deaf is the most wearying of all. I would like to see 
some provision made for retiring allowances or annuities to aged teachers 
of the deaf. | 


Other Classes. 


In addition to the regular class-room work, the pupils have the bene at 
of regular instruction in special classes and trade work, as follows :— 


(a) Domestic Science. 


This class is in charge of Miss Gowsell and is doing excellent work 
with boys and girls. The girls learn to cook and do housework generally, 
and they do it well. The boys learn to sew and mend their own clothes— 
their work in this respect is highly commendable. 


(b) Dressmaking and Millinery and Fancy work. 


Miss Dempsey, an experienced dressmaker and a good teacher, is in 
charge of this department. Her pupils are able to make their own dresses 
and those of younger pupils. The work done is good and the pupils are much 
interested in it and enjoy their privilege. ; 

Miss Bull conducts the Fancy Work branch and some anlendia work 
is turned out in this line. 


(c) Manual Training. 


Mr. Rodwell, an expert from England, is in charge of the Manuel 
Training Department, always a popular branch of education with the boys 
and deservedly so, for Mr. Rodwell is doing good work, and he has enthus- 
iastic pupils to deal with. I am much pleased with the work done here. — 

(dq) Laundry, Printing Office, Shoe Shop, Bakery, Carpenter Shop and 
Barber Shop complete the trade list at this Institution. I visited all these 
departments of work and found all in good order. ? 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


I find no evidence of friction of any kind throughout the Tnetitutionl | 
The discipline is perfect, the buildings and grounds are scrupulously clean, 
the dormitories well cared for and every official alert. The pupils, 227 in 
number, are orderlv, kind to one another, neat and cleanly in appearance, 
apparently most diligent in their work, and of a very healthy appearance. — 


New IDEAS. 
Oral Teaching. 


Oral teaching of the deaf is now practised at this Institution. Mr. — 
Rodwell conducts a class of thirteen pupils in this way and is making good — 
headway with them. It is predicted that this form of teaching will be of © 
the greatest importance in the future, as it enables pupils to increase their 
vocabularies much more rapidly and to communicate with each other more 
easily—it is simply lip-reading made perfect and the results alent a 
achieved here are sufficient to warrant its continuance. 
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| : 
| ; ’ 

‘ymnastum. | 

'. The Institution needs a gymnasium. The want is felt. The only play- 
oom for the boys is a cellar, itself too small and from a hygienic or sanitary 
tandpoint utterly unfit for occupation. 


| rill and Calisthentcs. 


- his is a splendid addition to the work. Mr. Rodwell has taken up 
his work with the boys and Miss Gowsell with the girls. Though only a 
hort time in operation, I consider the work now being done quite good 
mnough for public exhibitions. It will undoubtedly have a good effect upon 
she health of the pupils and already the effect is noticeable in their appear- 
ance and in their studies. 
ire Drill. . 
I witnessed a very satisfactory exhibition of fire drill. The call was 
most unexpected ; even the resident teachers were all sound asleep when the 
alarm was given. The night was a cold, dark and rainy one. The first 
alarm was sounded at 11.20 p.m. and before 11.25 every child in the build- 
ing was at the door ready to leave, and many of them had to come down 
three stories. This was a good test, as the building was filled with smoke 
on the ground floor, and a most satisfactory one, as the children came down 


in perfect order and in excellent time. 


CONCLUSION. 


: 

I enjoyed my visit to this Institution very much this year, as my two 
former visits had made me familiar with the duties required and enabled 
me to go to work at once with the various classes. My observations lead 
me to believe that of all the occupations open to deaf-mutes, that of agri- 
culture in some of its branches is the best, and I believe that an effort at 
Agricultural College extension would be successful in this respect, if 
applied here. Agriculture as a science should be taught to these boys here— 
no other field presents the same prospects for safety and independence. 
The dangers and uncertainties of town and city life and competition are 
aa suitable to deaf-mutes and they should rather be educated along other 
ines. 

Dr. Coughlin, the newly appointed superintendent, 1s perfectly at 
home here and fully appreciates the importance of the work he has under- 
taken. Already he has acquired a fair knowledge of the language and is 
in full sympathy with the pupils and the staff. His sympathetic nature 
and professional knowledge will, I predict, enable him to do much for the 
cause of deaf-mute education in this province. 


T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. SPANKIE, 


Literary Examiner. 


Kingston, Ont., 
June 7, 1907. 
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We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following papers sent us in 
exchange for the Canadian Mute : — = 


Cornwall Freeholder, Deseronto Tribune, Forest Standard, Thorold Post, 
Hamilton Herald, Carleton Place Herald, Winnipeg Telegram, Carp Review, 
Simcoe Reformer, Manitoba Free Press, Goderich Star, Brighton Ensign, 
Renfrew Mercury, Eganville Star-Enterprise, Orillia Times, Niagara Falls 
Review, Colborne Enterprise, Forest Free Press, Trenton Advocate, Trenton 
Courier, Brockville Times, Tara Leader, Colborne Express, Peterboro Ex- 
aminer, Acton Free Press, Shelbourne Economist, Brantford Expositor, 
Strathroy Despatch, Dufferin Post, Detroit Journal, Mount Forest Represen- 
tative, Kingston Whig, North Hastings Review. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE EACH OFFICIAL YEAR SINCE THE 


: OPENING OF THE INSTITUTION. 
— Male. Female. Total. 

From October 27th, 1870, to September 30th, 1871 .......... 64 36 100. 

A StF a SC, eget Oil, ‘ 1872 eee nae 97 52 149 

“ ee 1872, oe LST B nance ee 130 63 193 

‘3 ‘ 1873, eS LS 74s Pea ones 145 76 221 

ss st 1874, Sy 1STOra nee 155 83 238 © 

ce cs 1875, e LS (Ga Aer es 160 96 256 

es - 1876, x LST Ry eee 167 104 271 

“4 1877, a L SUS eosin ee Be: 166 111 2 

% es 1878, SiO ae? ae 164 105 269 

ss i Pal 87 Os as ESSOS Merete 162 119 281 — 

is 1880, a LBS Lies sere ae 164 132 296 

. ts 1881, ‘ LSS? el wees 165 138 303 

es * 1882, + 1983) cote es 158 135 293 

ss 1883, ‘i LB S4 meee eo eee 156 130 286 

es < 1884, “s 1880.5 ete 168 116 - 284 © 

es i 1885, - ASS6 eae ere 161 112 273-8 

ut if 1886, M LSS sree Sate 151 113 254 

e a 1887, . 1888 Sete eae 156 109 265 

oe 1888, a Ihe SoS Bi Bie OF tad 153 121 274 

He Y 1889, is TS90is aren 159 132 291 & 

“ os 1890, fy LOOT Deane era 166 130 296 - 

1891, ss 1.892 Reviahst Ot eee 158 137 285 

a ae 1892, 4 BOS) ie gore eeee 162 186 298 

at f 1893, Me 1894) 53. he as 158 137 295 | 

us zs 1894, s SOD ee. meters 160 135 295 

ci a 1895, i 1896 fe ene 173 137 210 

tan i KE 1896, < LSS (es on2 kee 164 128 292 

ss o 1897, f LSS maaan sea 167 138 305 

se 4 1898, L890 Penne ec 161 132 294 

x , 1899, Be LODO Meteo 152 130 282 

i he 1900, ef LOO rare ee 157 143 200 

oe A 1901, i TO02 pe weaee ee 147 141 288 

a" i 1902, u 1903 Re eres 140 148 283 

As i 1903, ¥ 1904 Se eA does 137 134 271 

os 1904, i POO cee tore: 130 138 268 

cs re 1905, O06 Frees 116 143 258 

ey be 1906, ck 117 feng i tee ue 126 145 271 
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ist oF PUPILS IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DraF AND DUMB FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
SppremBer 30TH, 1907, witH Posr OrricE ADDRESSES. 


——— 


Counties. P. QO. Address. Counties. P. O. Address. 
Igoma : Elgin. —Continued. 
parker, Belle.........-. Sault Ste. Marie. Gwalter, Harry ........ St. Thomas. 
Meaty, KW... -s-- ses Bruce Mines. Hammond, Catharine ..St. Thomas. 
Dalgleish, Eliz......... Sault. Ste. Marie. Pale lids) Geotenkc a St. Thomas. 
Parr, J. Hugh......... West Korah. Shepley, May.........- Clachan. 
FE Steigmeir, May......... Aylmer. 
rant : 
| Essex : 
Hustwayte, Franz...... Paris. 
{Hloyd, Ruth...:.....-- Brantford. Antaya, James......... Stony Point. 
‘Lloyd, Howard........ Brantford. AlN VONVel ca dcm rt on Windsor. 
M@uitchell, Geo. L......- Brantford. Bain, Josephine........ Windsor. 
Memith, Wm. R........- Onondaga. Berthiaume, Marilda...Tecumseh. 
: Berthiaume, Dorina.... Tecumseh. 
TUCE : Berthiaume, Lionel.....Tecumseh. 
Kerr vAvis. suegcctaa te Elmstead. 
Atkinson, Gladys...... Paisley. . Duciers Potato a022. =. McGregor. 
Merown, Annie........: Chesley. Meloche, Edmund...... River Canard. 
| Brown, Myrtle........ Chesley. Penprase, Ruth........ Elmstead. 
Brown, John......... Chesley. Penprase, Alfred....... Elmstead. 
'Gerolamy, Marie...... Tara. Petrimoulx, Geo....... River Canard. 
| Green, Mary. .........Chesley. Gwadery Warlo.. 04>. Windsor. 
moreen, James ......... Chesley. Walker, Achille........ St. Joachim. 
_Komph, Spray ........ Kincardine. Watkins, Hazel........ Windsor. 
Dorentz, Mary.......-- Mildmay. 
Schwalm, Mary ....... Mildmay. . Frontenac : 
Weiler, Diana........-. Mildmay. 
McKee, Carl........-- Pinkerton. Barnett, Gerald........ Sydenham. 
Barnett, Winnifred..... Sydenham. 
Carleton : Walker, Lillian........ Kingston. 
BMaINe, JOS... sods Hintonburg. | Grey : 
M@elinelle, V...,-..-++- Ottawa. 
Dillaire, Roméo.......-. Ottawa. Brown, Thos. H.......: Markdale. 
HUVOY, JAS......---206-- Carp. Brown, Alma......-.-- Markdale. 
Sanvreau, T.......---. Ottawa. Johnson, Bertha ....... Owen Sound. 
Green, Minnie......... Diamond. Kindree, Marl -.......-. Owen Sound. 
Green, Thos. John..... Diamond. Scotts Wis eos ovina - Keldon. 
Huband, Gerald........ Ottawa. Wilson, Janet.......... Harkaway. 
Brigham, Thos......-.-. Ottawa. | Wilson, Elsie.....-..-- Harkaway. 
Durham : Glengarry : 
Brooks, Hifa..... oer Mea Solina. Gordon, Annie......... Bridge End. 
miicMillan, Jos.........- Newcastle. 
- Sheckleton, Alf........ Burton. Grenville : ° 
Dufferin : Swayne, Robert......-- Oxford Mills. 
BIGCOLN: By .acee' ee eae Corbetton. Hastings : 
Granger, Martha....... Honeywood. 
Baker, Gerald. .......-.. Belleville. 
Dundas : Dunn, Joan vate. ue Tweed. 
Doughty, Mary ..... _... Eldorado. 
Hoy, Gertie ........... Hallville. Hough, Ethel.......--- Holloway. 
Herman, Nina Pearl....Stirling. 
Elgin: Johnston, Mary.......-. Belleville. 
Ketcheson, Florence... .Sidney Crossing. 
Carpenter, Lena........ Rodney. Nelson, Ethel..-....-.- Belleville. 


Caves, Jessie..... ......8t. Thomas. Edwards, Mary......-- Boulter. 
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List oF PupiLs IN THE OnTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dums.—Continued. 7 


= 


Counties. P. O. Address. 
Hastings. — Continued. 
Sri eroy nq ere Point Ann. 
Smith) WHarlsAcw. see .. Belleville. 
Woung ry Hredh cence ees Madoc. 
Ward, Alberta ee.e. Stirling. 
Haliburton : 
Eastman, Alma........ Kinmount. 
Sipen/ DiOs sateen cee Ajlsaw. 
Whistle, Janie......... Minden. 
Huron : 
Colclough, Lorne....... Holmesville. 
Colclough, Hattie...... Holmesville. 
Balkwill} Clara, 72... . Exeter. 
Doubledee, Lena....... Belmore. 
Montgomery, Elsie..... Gorrie. 
Marshall, John Ezra... .Hensall 
Sours, Gladye 7.09... Clinton. 
Steep, Phebe: .2..4...4; Goderich. 
Thompson, Arthur..... Dungannon. 
Young: Clarae vate cee: Londesboro. 
Halton : 
Hartley; Claray: iia Milton. 
Haldimand : 
Forrester, Harry....... Dunnville. 
Forrester, Asa.......... Dunnville. 
Kent : 
© Buller laren teeter Ridgetown. 
Bécketh Sams oi ospwe en Chatham. 
Adkins JSamesi@rrs ses: Bothwell. 
Chevalier, Win... Tilbury. 
Gibson, Maggie........ Dresden. 
Gibson, Winnifred..... Dresden. 
Meredith, Stella........ Kent Bridge. 
Neville, Manie, ........ Dresden. 
Parker, Beatrice........ Dresden. 
Toll Noyanhose. hone. - Ridgetown. 
Lambton : ” 
Brown, Florence....... Petrolia. 
Breault, Gertie......... Sarnia. 
Darew,;-Duncan®.e---r Sarnia. 
Jennings, Frank ....... Forest. 
Johnson, sarasiaeucn aan Thedford. 
Leckie, Elsie........... Sarnia. 
Leckie, Alicers sie. Sarnia. 
Squires sith freee se Wanstead. 
Lanark : 
Blake, Freddy.......... Almonte. 
Hughes, Earnest....... Carleton Place. 


Boomer, Duncan....... 


P. O. Address. 


Counties. 

Lanark.—Continued. ; 
Jacklin, Myrtle ........ Rideau Ferry. 
McGregor, Ruby....... Almonte. Fi 
Pollock; Bessie * fae n Appleton. 
Leggett, Gordon ....... Perth. A 

Inncoln : 

DilseCartis vee) a: Beamsville. 
Heaslip, Myrtle........ Wellandport. — 
McCready, Aletha...... Caistor Centre. 
Swick, Amos:......; ... Beamsville. K 
| Lennox and Addington : 
Hartwick, Archibald. ..Napanee. P- 
McAdam, Wesley...... Tamworth. * 
Middlesex : 
Courscey, Viola........ Lucan. 
Fishbein, Sophia....... London. 
Fishbein, Eddie........ London. 
Humphrey, Hazel...... London. 
Hodgins Mary; “52: Lucan. 
_ Hodgins, Sadie ........ Lucan. 
Laugheed, Eva. ........London. 
Russell, Mary.......... Ailsa Craig. 
Ryan, Chae swe’ ae ... Lucan. 
Steele, Annie...... 2, SOndOnay 

Leeds and Grenville : 

Countryman, Harvey. .. Prescott. 

Muskoka District : 

Dierks, Carolina...:....Kilworthy. 
Durno,Avehie gases oe Bracebridge. 
Treland; cLowisAeniceue Bracebridge. 
Russell, Alice... ..30.:. Dorset. 
Legault, Clarida. .:..... Callander. 

Norfolk : 

Beekerbthels i.e. ok Clear Creek. 


Windham Centre. 


Cole, Rose.......:..:.:Bookton. 
Harls*Chasesni ae een Blaney. 
Hranklin; Sard.q. cs. Clear Creek. 
Northumberland : 
Ball, Lisgar............Baltimore. 
Ball Glenn tartst an. Baltimore, 
Lotter Reatavies ceca Campbellford, 
Parker, ‘Clinton «........ Baltimore. 
Parker, -Clittordnn 3G, Baltimore. 
| Nipissing District : 
Dorschner, Chas ....;. Mattawa 
Gauthier,-Alfred....... Cobalt. 


ioe 


McDougall, Peters. sno Grant. 


| Charliebois, Walter. .... Peterboro. 
| Kennaley, Winnie ..... Peterboro. 
Lawson, Violet ......-- Peterboro. 
Mawson, Lila .......-.- Peterboro. 
Lawson, Gladys....---- Peterboro. 
O’Brien, Gerald.......-. Peterboro. 
Harper, Marion......-- Peterboro. 
Tretheway, Roy .....-- Gooderham. 


Mmehort, Jean.........-.- Keene. 
Renfrew : 
‘Cuddy, Edward......-. Brudenell. 
Derochie, Clara ......-- Arnprior. 
Derochie, Caroline .....: Arnprior. 
Bruss, Henry ......---- Pembroke. 
bacombe, Jos.....--.--: Arnprior. 


Marquardt, Gustave... Hardwood Lake. 
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Counties. Pp. O. Address. Counties. P. O. Address. 
pissing District. Continued. Renfrew .—Continued. 
Ellis, Wesley ....-:--- . Cobalt. Smith, Edward Scott. ..Lanark. 
Rhody, Theodore ...... North Bay. Whyte, Eleanor ....... Arnprior. 
: . White, Bella’..22).-. i Arnprior. 
itario és 
Simcoe : 
uigley, Walter......-- Oshawa. 
i: Boyle, Mary.........-. Midland. 
vford : Cheviette, David....... Lafontaine. 
2 ‘ Graham, SVictor i. Ge. - Collingwood. 
Gannon, Ellen......... Phelpston. 
OS aaa Bee COR Hall, Ewart .....00.0.. Midland. 
OES NS aa ieee : Hamultompalmasc..3).7 Everett. 
| Hamilton, Enie. 3.22.5. Everett. 
pel : N Cee IBLOU eects hier: Marchmont. 
: ‘ Paddison, Thos........ Emsdale. 
‘Duke, Httie......--+--- Sleswick. Tudhope, Laura........ Orillia. 
‘Curry, Duncan. ..------ Burnhamthorpe. Carefoot, Seymour ..... Collingwood . 
McLeish, Marjorie...... Star. St. Amant, Herman.... Penetang. 
McVean, Alex.....---- Woodhill. Watson, Edna .......-- Orillia. 
‘erth : Stormont, Dundas. 
_ Bauman, Isaac......--- Milverton. Lalonde, Emma........ Cornwall. 
Robertson, Stewart..... Stratford. oper, Cyril. 0. fe. Morrisburg. 
| Strong, Luella.......--. Millbank. Morton, Floyd........- Newington. 
-arry Sound District ; Vic'orta : 
Meitch, Pliz’.........-- Spence. Fountain, Herbert...... Coboconk. 
Fountain, Farley. ...... Coboconk. 
Prescott and Russel! : Jewell, Ena... 22 (05° >.) Manilla. 
: Whitworth, Flo........ Lindsay. 
| Hughes, Myrtle.....--. Treadwell. Windrim, Rita......... Norland. 
| Hughes, Iva.......---- ‘Tread well. Western, Flo ........-- Little Britain. 
| McLaren, Geo.....-.--. Springhill. 
/ McLaren, John .......- Springhill. Waterloo : 
| Pregent, Leopold.....-. Curran. | 
' McDougall, Elsie....... Grant. | Martin, Absalom.....-. Waterloo. 
| Golds, Margaret......-- New Hamburg. 


_ Golds, Chas. Watt.c... New Hamburg. 
Underwood, Jonathan. . Bridgeport. 


| 
| 


Wellington : 
Clark, Addie........--- Guelph. 
Carter ui ZZ1e soe ne Guelph. 
MacLachlan, Wm...... Mount Forest. 
Wentworth : 
| Brown, J. Haroldiwn Hamilton. 
Depew, Georgie....---- Hamilton. 
Maas, Anna.....-.----- Hamilton. 
Salmon, Albert...,..--- Hamilton. 
Etherington, Mabel ... . Hamilton. 
Gummo, Gertie .....--- Hamilton. 
Webster, Elizabeth..... Waterdown. 
Webster, Elsie......--- Waterdown. 
Pipher, Celia .....----- Hamilton. 
Tait, Harold........--- Hamilton. 
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List or PUPILS IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF anp DumB.—Continued. 


Counties. P. O. Address. 
Work: 

Brown) Walter... secre. Toronto. 
Barclay, ELelene a ae. Toronto. 
Baskerville, Silas....... Toronto. 
Bowman, Ellsworth....Toronto. 
Brown, “Fred 2 22eances Toronto. 
Brownly ee sao Toronto. 
BuchansAlexven age Toronto. 
Buchan, ~John sees Toronto. 
BuchansPructla.wofo3 Toronto. 
Best) Olive ieee as wee Toronto. 
Burley, Willie. ....4.. Toronto. 
Cunningham, Martha . .Toronto. 
Curtis, halliian ieee ae Todmorden. 
Chestnut, Arlie........ Toronto. 
Hott, Geom aera. Sees Toronto. 
Ensminger, Maggie ....Markham. 
Walser 2) Aw bial G oceania Toronto. 
WalsonChasmnt ues Toronto. 


Walkér VArthur ana Norway. 


Counties. P. O. Address. a 


——— 


York.—Continued. 


Fleet Bllensie ee Toronto. 

Hazlitt ieee ae Toronto. 

Hazlitt, Dorothy....... Toronto. 

Hazlitt, Evelyn........ Toronto. 
Holbrook, Louisa ...... Toronto. 

J ObNSON;) Wie ee Swansea. 
Kennedy, Muriel ...... Toronto. 

Marke Jennieyen 1, Toronto. 

Mason, “Nyrtlet 3.20. Toronto. 

McGanl Alexey o.aew. Toronto. 

Mosher, Archie ........ Highland Creek. 
MeCallum Roy. tes Strange. “ 
Noble, Hdvarvi.v Toronto. 
Payne; eddies stents Toronto. 
Peacock wAdaiw acces Wychwood Park. 
Stevens, Grace.......:. Toronto. a 
Haton-Arrihur soy ee Toronto. 

Watson, Muriel........ Toronto. 


‘Heading of expenditure. 


[edical department..).2..... 
buener Ss meat............ 
MEPCLG 0.) 5 a ee 
fmeeerand milk <,.:...... 
beneral groceries..... .... 


fruit and vegetables 


3edding and clothing...... 


Printing, postage, etc...... 


Moeniture, etc............. 


Meise te 0 4. 6.0 66 oe ta ee 6 ee 
Bierele, e.ie "a 4) o 8 0) o ee 18 6 (eco. 9 
eee eee eee oe 


oecee ee ee 


Average number of pupils, 1905-06, 214. 
Annual cost per pupil, 1905-06, $223.88. 
Weekly cost per pupil, 1905-06, $4.31. 


Certified correct, 
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eee 
STATEMENT No. 5. 
Year ending September 30th, 1907. 
Cost per pupil. 
ee ay Eee ee hee 
se8 | gaa | gas | gee | Bae | sar 
HSS | Sas | aoe | BSS | Sos | eae 
goo | 228 [SER] go | SEE [SEE 
a 4 = = DH = 
$ oc $ Cc $c. $ ¢ $e Se 
302 15 141 03 319 90 1 40 03 
2,988 12| 13 96 o7 || 332074] 1457 28 
1,052 13 4 92 10 || 1,003 80 4 40 08 
235917 | 11 02 21 || 2,794 31| 12 26 24 
2,074 04 9 69 19 || 2,288 75 | 10 08 19 
736 26 3 44 06 723 85 3.17 06 
754 07 3 53 07 812 82 3 56 07 
6,218 49} 29 06 56 || 6,359.51 | 27 90 52 
1,009: 80 4 72 o9 || 1,010 85 4 43 09 
707 19 3 30 06 539 14 2 37 05 
541 69| 258 05 || 480 05 1 90 04 
770 80 3 60 07 801 61 3 52 07 
455 70 2 13 04 832 38 3 65 07 
477 21 2 23 04 570 96 2 50 05 
638 11 2 98 06 878 37 3 85 07 
92 40 43 01 46 00 20 003 
900 00 4 21 08 900 00 3 95 073 
497 49 2 33 04 593 74 2 60 05 
25,336 16 | 118 39| 228 |) 25,581 22| 11220) 2 16 
47,910 98 | 223 88| 481 || 49,808.00] 218 46) 4 20 
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Average number of pupils, 1906-07, 228. 
Annual cost per pupil, 1906-07, $218.46. 
Weekly cost per pupil, 1906-07, $4.20. 


W. COCHRANE, Bursar. 
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APPENDIX M.—HONOURS PAID TO SCHOOL PIONEERS. 


MONUMENT UNVEILED AT VANDELEUR TO MEMORY OF FOUNDERS OF 
SCHOOL SECTION No. 11, ARTEMESIA. am | 


(Condensed from Toronto Weekly Sun and Daily Globe.) . : | 


A cabin built of unhewn timber with moss and clay filling the spaces 
between the roof formed of basswood logs split in two; a door hung on leather 
straps and one narrow window alongside; ‘a single room with home-made 
stools, rude table, with the bunks laid on staves driven into the wall, and at 
oneend a huge fire: place built of stone, with chimney constructed of sticks 
and mud. 

Outside, a little clearing, disfigured by great stumps, charred and blade 
ened by the ‘clearing fire, and in the interval between the stumps, a few hills 
of potatoes and patches of grain. All about, the great maples and. towering 
pines shutting out the view to the north, south, east and west, and allowing 
but a faint glimpse of the blue vault of heaven’ above; the only music at 
evening that given forth by the play of the wind in the tree tops, and. the 
drear loneliness of the midnight hours made more dreary by the howl of the 
wolf in the lanes of the forest. 

That scene, reproduced in a score of similar scenes, presents a fie 
accurate picture of the nucleus of a settlement formed a trifle over 50 years 
ago by a little band of pioneers located some five miles south-east of where 


Markdale now stands. if 
i 


Tout, LONELINESS AND PRIVATION. | 

But this picture does not portray all. With it there were the long weary 
days of toil, as the stillness of the frosty air of winter was broken by the 
steady chop, chop of the axe, and the resounding crash as a great beech or 
maple fell, to make way for a little more grain or a few more potatoes. Be- 
hind it there was the toilsome tramp of miles along a blazed trail, or over a 
corduroy road, with flour or other provisions on back. Before it there was 
the hasty work of seed time, and then the hurrying away of the head of the 
family to earn a few dollars; i in return for work done on the further advanced 
farms at “the front,’’ while the mother and little children, left alone in the 
wilderness, kept the hoes going in the potatoe patch which. was sO. largely 
depended upon for sustenance in the winter. 

Such, in a general way, were the conditions half a century since in the 
section spoken of. But, even amid such surroundings, and in the face of 
such a fierce struggle for mere existence, the higher interests of the chil- 
dren of the settlers were not forgotten. These hardy pioneers came together, 
organized a section, and formed a school in which the children might secure 
an education such as would better fit them for the battle of life. The school, 
naturally enough, was in keeping with the homes of the settlers, but that it 
it did its work well is proved by the high standard of intelligence prevailing 
in the Rage Se to-day. 


PEACE AND PLENTY OF THE PRESENT. 


What are the conditions in this same section on this July day of 1907— 
500 years after? On every hand there are great barns, on stone or cement 
foundations with stabling underneath; brick homes embowered in shrubbery 
and flanked by fruitful orchards and rich gardens dot the hill sides; the 
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landscape is clothed in great fields of grain and clover; roads, almost equal 
to city streets, furnish the means for easy travel to and fro; a neat brick 
schoolhouse with spacious grounds, has replaced the log structure of the halt 
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. 8. No. 11, Artemesia. 


Monument Erected in Memory of the Founders of 


Bick: 
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| 
century which has passed; and the rural phone—that great marvel of modern 
life—provides instant means of communication with doctor, store and rail- | 
way. | 
GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCES OF THOSE WHO ARE GONE. | 


And those who enjoy so much, bought at such cost, in sweat and tears : 
by those who are gone, have proved themselves not unmindful. The men 
of to-day have gratefully remembered the inestimable service rendered by 
those who are now sleeping in near-by church-yards. The names of those 
strong men and patient women who laid the foundation of the finished civili- | 
zation of the present have had their names chiselled on a monument of granite 
erected under the sheltering maples which add beauty to the brick school- 
house of to-day. How was the idea conceived which resulted in the creation 
of this monument? It was an inspiration. One summer evening ey 
Boland and his wife were returning from a last visit to one of the ‘last. of 
the pioneers. ‘It will,’’ said- Mr. Boland, ‘‘be only a few years until all | 
of the old settlers are gone. While some still remain, and some of the 
memories recording their struggles and privations are still in existence, some- | 
thing should be done to perpetuate their names and the story of their sacri-_ 
fices.”’ | 
The idea expanded in the minds of those to whom it had come. It was 
talked over with the neighbours, a committee was formed, and the final result 
was the collection of funds from among the descendants of the pioneers and | 
the erection of a monument bearing the names of the heads of those families 
who formed the first settlement. 


A Mopet Dominion Day CELEBRATION. 


The monument was put in place, and one of the best celebrations of 
Dominion Day was that connected with the ceremonies incident to the un- | 
veiling and dedication of the same. People came by hundreds from far and 
near to participate in the event. The roadside adjacent to the school ground | 
was lined with buggies, creating a scene similar to that at an up-to-date | 
township fair, while the grounds themselves were crowded with men, women 
and children who had come to witness the ceremony of the unveiling and 
to hear the addresses in connection therewith. | 

There were 26 heads of families (husbands and wives) living in the settle- 
ment when the section was formed in 1857. Of these only three survive— 
J. Holley, R. Smith and Mrs. Carson, the latter living near Flesherton. 
Mrs. Carson was unable to be present, but Messrs. Holly and Smith were in > 
attendance, and naturally were the chief figures in the ceremonies of the. 
ayes Lo them was allotted the task of unveiling the monument, and later 
on, they were honored with a front seat on the platform. To Mr. Boland, | 
a son of one of the first settlers, and son-in-law of Mr. Smith, fell the duty. | 
of presiding. His daughter, doubly a grand-child of the pioneers, read a_ 
heautiful and appropriate poem commemorative of the work of the heroes” 
who are so nearly all gone, and one of the most pleasing events of the day 
was the singing of “The Maple Leaf’’ by the children who are heirs to the 
glories of the past and the bounties of the present. 


AN ELoquent TRIBUTE TO THE HEROES oF Tort. 


Really eloquent was the tribute paid by I. B. Lucas, M.P.P., to the men 
whose axes cleared the forest and whose toil made the rough places smooth. 
“Weare here,’’ said the member for Centre Grey, “to do honour to the 
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pioneers who laid the foundations of that magnificent civilization, the evi- 
dence. of which we see on every hand. The children of those who are gone 
are doing credit to themselves by their tribute of respect to those to whom 
we all owe so much. The men whose memory we are honoring did more than 
prepare the way for material prosperity. They brought with them two 
institutions which form the corner-stones of the moral and intellectual 
character of this community—the log school and the log church. All we 
have of material prosperity and a high form of civilization, we owe to the 
brave men and patient women who faced life’s battle together and suffered 
and toiled that we might enjoy. In the lives of these men and women— 
and those who laid the foundations of like settlements in other sections— 
is written the real history of this Province. They have nearly all passed off 
the stage of life, and ere all are gone we should take steps to place on record 
the story of the trials and hardships of these heroic makers of Ontario. Work 
such as they performed, if carried through on a larger field, would have com- 
manded the admiration of the world. Let us, who know from memory or 
tradition of the marvels that were accomplished, lift our hats in reverence 
to those whose sufferings will bless even beyond the time which the granite 
we have unveiled will endure.’’ 


CHARACTER STILL LIVEs. 


That Mr. Lucas’ tribute to the moral worth of the pioneers was no mere 
form of words was proved by a statement made by Chairman Boland. ‘This 
school,’’? said Mr. Boland, “‘has now been in existence for 50 years. In that 
time hundreds of pupils have passed through its doors into the outside world; 
but, of all those who have passed, not one has been the cause of fhe expendi- 
ture of a single cent by those connected with the administration of justice 
because of crime committed.’’ 


An ABLE ADDRESS. 


Mr. J. J. Tilley, Inspector of County Model Schools, delivered an able 
address on our school system, paying particular attention to how it enabled 
the coming citizen to make a living. Our population to-day is not all in 
the country, but a large portion is found in the cities and earn their bread 
from other places than the farm. For some years all children should have 
ihe same studies, then a change should be made, and technical education be 
given. He approved of the action of the Minister of Education in doing 
away with third class certificates, and explained the means by which teachers’ 
salaries were being raised by the Government aiding in the payment of good 
salaries where suitable accommodation and equipment were provided. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. | 
Dr. Colquhoun, the Deputy Minister of Education for Ontario, gave an 
excellent address on the educational problems of Ontario. The pioneers had 
made great sacrifices for the state, so must the present generation. This was 
being: done by the Governcent, which was placing the Provincial University 
in excellent position to do the best work. The public school sought to give 
as complete an education as possible since the great majority of the children 
never reach the university. The rural boy was entitled to all the advantages 
the city scholar might have. He held it was a good step to increase the rural 
school grant from $120.000 per year to $380,000, as no country could be 
greater than its rural population. 
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He also hoped each school would take advantage of the Government’s 
flag offer and have the national emblem over its school, as it revealed the 
Empire’s foundation, liberty, justice and truth. 

Inspector N. W. Campbell, of South Grey, pleaded for better school 
equipment, and expressed himself as being in full sympathy with the recent 
changes in the school law. 

Judge Widdifield of Owen Sound, in a brief address urged that some 
method be employed whereby the youth may have given him some scientific 
education to fit him for his work. 

Other speakers were C. W. Chadwick, Toronto; P. McCullough, Mark- 
dale; Rev. Dr. Caldwell, Flesherton; Rev. J. S. I. Wilson, Markdale, and 
Rev. L. F. Kipp, Flesherton. For entertainment between the addresses 
and tea time, a number of local foot-ball teams played exhibition matches. 
In the evening a concert was held in the hall near the school grounds. 


Tue MoNnuUMENT. 


The monument, which is erected in a corner of the spacious and well 
shaded school grounds overlooking the beautiful Beaver River Valley, which 
lies just beyond the school, stands on a foundation 4 ft. deep of broken stone. 
On top of this is a cement base surmounted by a Longford stone 14 inches in 
depth. Above this is the monument itself, a splendid specimen of Scotch 
granite about 9 ft. in height. 

On the side next the road is chiselled ‘‘1857-1907’’ and the following 
inscription “To the Founders of 8.S. No. 11, Artmesia, whose courage, honest 
intention and stability of purpose converted the primeval forest into homes 
for themselves and those that came after them. Erected by their descend- 
ants,’’? while at the base is cut in large letters the one word ‘‘Pioneers.”’ 

On the sides of the monument are inscribed the names of those who 
formed the first settlement. hese names are :— 


J. Boland, and Joan his wite. 
W. Buchenan and Matilda “ re 
In, Chadwick- and tilazabethy “nea 
C. Carson and Mary axes 
Mrs. Cooey. 


D. Campbell and Joan 
T. Gilbert and Rosanna Prine 
A. Graham and: Elizabeth <“-- * 
T. Greggston and Eliza 

J. Holley and Hannah peed 


W. Hall and Mary eh aes 
J. Jones and Agnes rerneeias 
T. Kells and Sarah Ann ten geste 
W. Knight and Sarah aes 


T'. Lackay and Margaret 
J. Lamos and Mary 
A. Melvin and Ann seit 


R. Smith and Eliza Se eats 
We -Smmh@and Maryanne ame 
R. Shannon and Eliza trary 
A. Sewell and Ann OEE 
J. Teets and Eliza 5 
R. Warling and Sarah EW 
J. Williams and Mary s 
J. W. Weber and Margaret “ “* 


| 
| 
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How tHe Monument was Paip For. 


The total cost of the monument was about $200. The money was raised, 
as has been said, by voluntary subscriptions among the descendants of those 
whose names are inscribed on the granite. These descendants are scattered 
far and wide, and in some cases it was necessary to write to the mayors of 
foreign cities in order to obtain addresses, “‘but not in one single case,’’ said 
Mr. Boland, “did we meet with a refusal to contribute to the assessment 
levied; in all cases the response was prompt and generous.’’ 


REMINDERS OF THE OLD TIMES. 


On the grounds was a large collection of utensils, which called back 
memories of the old days. The flax spinning-wheel used by Mrs. Buchanan, 
mother of William Buchanan, was one of the most interesting items in the 
collection. Brass candle-sticks made in England, rude ox yokes made from 
the primeval forest by the settlers themselves, a broad-axe, a frow for the 
splitting of shingles, and reaping hooks, were among the other articles on 
exhibition. 

We believe this worthy act of the descendants of the pioneers of S8.S. 
No. 11, Artmesia, of which all must heartily approve, is the first of its kind 
in the rural school sections of the Province, and it is to be hoped that it may 
be a “pioneer’? movement which will be imitated in many other sections, 
thereby showing that, though the old settlers have passed from earth, they 
still live in the affections of their children, and proving abundantly “To live 
in hearts we leave behind is not to die.”’ 
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APPENDIX N.—COUNTY MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Report By J. J. Tituny, INsPector. 


County Model Schools were established in 1877, and since that time, 
38,975 students have been trained in them, and 36,409 Third Class certifi- 
cates granted. The term extends over 14 weeks, with an additional week 
for the final examination. 


Limit or Turrp CLaAss CERTIFICATES. 


Third Class certificates, which are valid for 3 years, were at first limited 
to the counties in which they were given, but Inspectors were allowed to 
endorse them, and thus to make them valid in their respective counties. 

In 1881, the Hon. Adam Crooks made these certificates provincial, and 
soon after this, power was given to County Boards of Examiners to extend or 
renew Third Class certificates, which virtually removed the time-limit of 
Oo years. 


CoMPULSORY PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


Until County Model Schools were established, professional training for 
teachers had not been compulsory, and althouch the Toronto Normal School 
had been established for 30 years, and the Ottawa Normal School about 5 
years, and although special grants had been made for several years to 
students attending these schools to assist in defraying their expenses, of 
the 6,488 Public School teachers then engaged in the Province only 17 per 
cent. had received any professional training. Requiring such training for 
all teachers was a great step in advance, and to provide for it easily, local 
training schools, with a short term, were established throughout the Prov- 
ince. The wisdom of this step could not be questioned; for to have required 
Normal School training for all teachers at that time would have been 
impracticable. 

This method of training was regarded as a tentative, not as a permanent 
measure. It was considered a simple and inexpensive way of providing 
teachers with some training for all Public Schools. I know whereof I speak 
for, as a member of the Central Committee which recommended the plan, 
I took an active part in framing the regulations under which Model Schools 
were established. 


Wuy CONSIDERED TEMPORARY. 


It was fully expected, however, that the sphere and duration of the 
certificate being limited, the young teacher would not rest satisfied with 
this grade of certificate, but would at the end of three years or sooner, go 
forward to a Normal School to obtain a life certificate valid throughout the 
Province. It was also exvected that the holders of such certificates would 
be more sought for by trustees and would be more likely to remain in the 


profession, and that the proportion of Second Class teachers would thereby — 


be increased. 

It was found in practice, however, that but little difference in salaries 
in rural schools was made between Second and Third Class teachers, and 
this fact, with the removal of the restrictions of which I have spoken, caused 
a large majority of Third Class teachers to be satisfied with their standing 
during the short time they expected to teach rather than to incur the expense 
of attending a Normal School. 


artisans, our farmers were to retire from their varied c 
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PRoPoRTION oF THIRD Ciass TEACHERS. 
| 
In proof of this we find that, though the average number of Third Class 
certificates granted per year is over 1,200, the average number attending the 
Provincial Normal Schools is only 300; and this ratio continues from year to 
year. Thus it is seen that only one-fourth of our Third Class teachers go for- 
ward for Second Class certificates; or, to put it in another way, 75 per cent. 
of all those trained in Model Schools receive no further training. We find in 
‘addition that of the 5,214 rural schools in the Province 73 per cent. are 
taught by Third Class teachers, or by those with a lower grade of certificate 
as District or Temporary. We find also that of the 5,694 teachers employed 
in the rural schools, 3,835 or 67 per cent. hold only Third Class certificates 
or lower, 1,693 have Second Class certificates, while in this, the banner 
Province of the Dominion, there are only 145 First Class teachers in the 
rural schools. 

| In this connection it may be said that the average age of students in 
County Model Schools is less than 19 years, and, however unpleasant the 
admission, it cannot be denied that our schools are passin” very largely into 
the hands of boys and girls. Inspector Fotheringham of South York, in a 
recently published report, says - ‘Young people of 18 vears of age are in 
‘most cases unaware of the best methods of developing and maturing char- 


acter, not being matured themselves ; and yet into their hands, mm many 
cases, the raw material of complicated and varied possibilities is placed.” 


LENGTH OF SERVICE. 


The time during which they teach is also very short. The last 


report of the Minister of Education gives 4.7 years as the average 


lencth of service by teachers in rural and village schools. The effect 
of this waste is what it would be if at the end of less than every 5 years all 


these teachers were to retire in a body and vive place to. those who had had 
“no experience whatever. Surely no progress could be made by our country 


if at the end of every 5 years all our professional men, our business men, our 
allings in life and 


give place to novices. 
SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS. 


‘i To tabulate the difficulties under which rural schools are conducted we 
nd :— | : 
(1) That 75 per cent. of all Third Class teachers receive no other train- 
ing than that given in a 14 weeks’ course in County Model Schools. 
(2) That 73 per cent. of all rural and village schools are taught by 
teachers of this grade. 
- (8) That the average age of those who receive Third Class certificates 1s 
under 19 years. 
(4) That a large majority of these teachers do not teach more than 3 
or 4 years. | Ns 
Under these conditions it need occasion no surprise if the opinion 
obtains that during the past 25 vears the progress made in our rural schools 


kas not been all that could be desired. Pitas 
These conditions should cause every friend of education to reflect and 


to feel it his duty to seek to hold up the hands of any one who tries to deal 
with them courageously and to provide a remedy. 
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TERM OF TRAINING TOO SHORT. 


That the present system of training Third Class teachers is quite too 
limited has long been recognized by every one familiar with it. The Publie 
School Teachers’ section of the Provincial Educational Association, the 
Training Department, which consists of Normal and Model School teachers, 
and the Public School Inspectors’ section have all put themselves on record 
by resolution, affirming that the Model School course is too short to produce 
satisfactory results. That is, those who had received the training, those 
who had given it, and those who had inspected the results all agreed that 
the term should be extended; and I have recommended this in sevens 
reports, believing it to be necessary and feasible. 


DIFFICULTY IN LENGTHENING THE TERM. 


When, however, the Normal School term was lengthened, in 1903, to a 
school year, a very great difficulty was placed in the way of lengthening the 
Model School term. <A third Normal School having been established in ~ 
London, there were 3 well-equipped Normal Schools in the Province, whose 
function 1t was to provide permanent provincial certificates. If the Model 
School term were lengthened to a year, as was generally recommended, the © 
increased cost to the student would in justice demand that the duration of 
his certificate should be extended to at least 5 or 6 years, and it is doubtful 
if any good reason could be given why it should not be permanent. We 
should then have two classes of schools giving almost virtually the same 
class of certificate, and under these conditions, with the short: time teachers 
remain in the profession, and the nominal difference between the salaries — 
paid to Second and Third Class teachers, the only probable result that could 
be expected would be that very few teachers would go forward for Second 
Class certificates, and that the Normal Schools would be almost deserted. 

No reasonable person would claim that the remuneration received by 
Second Class teachers would warrant the cost in money and in time required 
for a two years’ course of professional training. 


ANOTHER DIFFICULTY. 


A greater difficulty was placed in the way of extending the Model School 
term when the revised programme of studies for Public Schools was intro- 
duced in 1904. The Hon. Mr. Harcourt wisely sought by this programme 
to give something of a vocational as well as a cultural side to school work 
which is now being provided for by all progressive countries. It was care- 
fully prepared by the Department in 1903 and then given over for a year to 
a committee of educational experts to make such changes or additions as they 
thought best. It was finally adopted by the Provincial Educational Associ- 
ation and given to the Province. Perhaps the chief purpose of this revised 
programme was to cultivate and to develop the perceptive and constructive 
powers of the child which had received but little attention in the past. 

To this end Nature Study, Art, Manual Training, and Home Science, of 
which I shall speak later on, were to be taught, but as the teachers had 
received no instruction in these subjects, except in Drawing, it is needless 
to say that very little has been accomplished along these lines. If satis- 
factory work is to be done, the teacher must first be thoroughly trained. 
To furnish this training only in Normal Schools would be, as has been 
shown, to provide for only one-fourth of our teachers, and to furnish it in 
Model Schools as at present organized, would be simply impossible. 
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To make the necessary provisions for giving the training in these 
hools would necessitate : — 

(1) That the term be lengthened. 

(2) That separate rooms be provided for Manual Training, and Home 
silence. 

(3) That the necessary equipment be furnished for each room. 

(4) That special teachers qualified to give instruction in these subjects 
» engaged. 

There are 56 Model Schools in the Province, and the average number of 
udents per school is 23, so that if the training in these new subjects were 
‘ven in the Model Schools, it would be necessary to incur the expense of 
roviding the additional accommodation, equipment and special teachers 1n 
sch of 56 centres for 23 students: No business man would entertain such 
proposition for a moment, even +f the number of Model Schools were reduc- 
J, say to 35 or 40. 

If the training was to be broadened, the need of which had long been 
alt and was often expressed, and all the subjects of the new programme 
rovided for, there was but one feasible course to pursue, which is the one 
roposed, namely, to bring all the students into a few central schools pro- 
ided adequately as to accommodation and equipment, to give them a year’s 
ourse of training under a full staff of competent instructors for all subjects 
nd then reward them with provincial life certificates, after they had given 
vidence in practice of their ability to teach and manage a school. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COST. 


I know it is claimed that many who under present conditions would 
secome teachers will be prevented by the increased cost and time required 
“rom taking the new course prescribed, and that the necessary supply of 
eachers will be unduly diminished at a time when teachers are not plenti- 
ful. When Model Schools were established and professional training 
required for all teachers, the same difficulties were anticipated and the 
same objections raised. These objections were short lived and soon forgotten, 
and I have no doubt that the wisdom of what is proposed, though now 
questioned by many, will soon be as fully established in public approval as 
was the compulsory training in County Model Schools. If the change had 
been made 10 years ago when the supply of teachers was far in excess of the 
demand, it would have been easier of sntroduction. Transitions are always 
more or less troublesome. There are alwavs those who are opposed to 
change, and who, in practice at least, are satisfied with the present and do 
not wish to advance. But when we reflect upon the conditions of which I 
have spoken, and realize that after our school system has been in operation 
for more than 60 years, less than 30 per cent. of our rural teachers hold only 
Second Class certificates and that the number of First Class teachers in 
these schools is only 23 per cent. we should conclude that the time has fully 
come when an advance should be made in order that the work done in public 
schools may be kept in touch with the spirit of progress seen on every hand. 


EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS. 


In Agriculture, the cradle and scythe gave place to the reaper, the 
reaper to the self-rake, and the self-rake to the binder. The manufacturer 
finds it necessary every few years to remodel his machinery or consign 1t 
to the scrap-heap and to replace it with new or improved patterns 1n order 


that he may compete successfully in the markets of the world. 
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These changes may necessitate immediate expense, but they produce 
ultimate gain. The business man who conducts his business along the lines 
of 25 years ago will go to the wall through the competition of his more 
advanced rival. In professional life the same spirit of progress is found. 
As late as 1871 no test was required for the Druggist, then a one-term 
course of lectures was prescribed, and now there are two terms with an 
examination to be passed at the end of each term. It is well within the 
memory of the present generation when no license to practise medicine was 
required. The medical schools have extended their training until now a 
5 years’ course is necessary to obtain a degree, with an additional examina- 
tion and license by the Medical Council. 

The day of the ‘“‘local’’ preacher, so serviceable and acceptable in 
pioneer times, has almost passed away, and the ordained minister has taken 
his place. The qualifications prescribed for the latter in order to enter the 
ministry are being increased from time to time. The Methodist Church now 
requires University Matriculation as an introduction, with an attendance of 
3 years at college and 2 years of probationary work. The Presbyterian 
Church prescribes a 6 years’ course as the minimum, and a 7 years’ course 

| 


with a degree in Arts is recommended to all. And so it is all along the line. 
If it is asked why are these increased qualifications required, there is but one 
answer, the public good demands them. And shall it be thought unreason- 
able after so many years of uniformity, that an effort should be made to 
bring the majority of our rural schoo] teachers up to the standard required 
for Second Class certificates. If this involves some sacrifice on their part, 
it is not, as has been shown, exceptional or peculiar to the teacher. The 
welfare of the children for whom the system of education has been estab- 
lished demands it, and their claims are paramount. Private interest must 
always be subordinate to the public good. Schools are not made for teachers, 
but teachers are made for schools. | 


SALARIES SHOULD BE ADEQUATE. 


It is claimed also that the salaries paid to Second Class teachers are not | 
such as to warrant the outlay required to obtain Second Class certificates, 
and their is much in this contention. When the Act was passed fixing the 


salaries in rural schools on the basis of the ability of the sections to pay as_ 
shown by their assessed value, there was a general feeling of satisfaction — 


among teachers and a hope that a better day had dawned for them. But 


it was found in practice, unfortunately, that the people were not ready to 
give effect to this scheme, and a plan of bonusing salaries paid by 40 per 


cent., under certain conditions, was substituted therefor. It is too soon to. 


know what the effect of this bonus system will be. It is to be hoped, however, 


that trustees will avail themselves of it and place teachers’ salaries well above — 


the minimum township levy per section. If they do not, then the present 


scheme of a legislative bonus and a township levy must be revised, and — 


indeed it may be found necessary that the cost of attending the Normal 
School shall be borne in part by the country. The Law which makes the 
increased cost of preparation compulsory on the teacher should secure such 
remuneration as will reward him for the expense incurred. It should not 
be compulsory on the one side and optional on the other. 


PROVISION FoR Weak SEcTIONS. 
There are, of course, portions of the Province in which the value of 
sections and of townships is so low as to render it very difficult, and in many 
cases impossible, to secure Second Class teachers, even with the special 
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‘ssistance given by the Department. Provision will be made for these with 
- lower grade of teachers and a shorter course of training. It is to be hoped, 
cowever, that the mistake which was made in 1881, of making Third Class 
‘ertificates provincial, will not be repeated, but that these certificates will 
.e limited to the counties or districts in which they are given, and to schools 
esignated by the Public School Inspector. Power might be given to the 
nspector to make such certificates valid in his county for any particular 
chool, for even in the older and wealthier counties there are often poor 
ections which find it very difficult to employ Second Class teachers, even 
vith the aid of a township levy. 


Wuy New Svusisects ? 


. 

It may be asked, however, why take on this revised programme which 
ores an extended course of training for the teacher? A satisfactory 
cnswer to this question requires some consideration. It has been well said 
hat the great bulk of the population is to be trained for usefulness through 
he school system of the country. This training should prepare children 
ot only to lead a worthy life, but should assist them to earn an adequate 
iving; it should train them to be producers ay well as consumers. As I 
ave said, our schools are now asked to add a vocational quality to their 


vork for which the traditional studies do not provide. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS. 

| Fifty or sixty years ago Canadians were almost wholly au agricultural 
deople; now our manufacturing interests sustain one-seventh of the entire 
vopulation of the Dominion. Our agricultural and our manufacturing 
nethods have changed greatly during this period; our professional, our 
commercial, and our social life has also changed very much, and these 
shanges necessitate changes in our courses of study and in our methods of 
seaching to meet the new conditions. To provide intelligently for these 
sonditions, one should consider what are the leading callings in hfe upon 
which the youth of the country will enter. 


: Wuat Scoot System SHovuLD PRovIDE For. 


These may, I think, be included in four classes, and I do not mentiou 
them in the order of merit or of importance. They are: 
: (1) What are commonly known as the learned professions, 

(2) Commercial pursuits, 

(3) Manufacturing, and 

(4) Agriculture. 

For all these a foundation must be laid in the Public Schools, and dur- 
ing the first five or six years of pupil’s school life all must be taught those 
primary studies which make for general intelligence; but after attaining to 
the age of fourteen or fifteen years some provision should be made to pre- 
pare pupils to earn a living along the lines of their special aptitudes in those 
departments of life upon which they will probably enter. 

For the first class—the learned professions—ample provision has been 
made in our High Schools and Colleces. For commercial pursuits, commer- 
tial departments are formed in Collegiate Institutes and in many High 
Schools which are in charge of commercial specialists, and in the public 
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schools in many towns and cities particular attention is given to commercial 
training. It is for the training in manufacturing and in agriculture that 
we especially need to provide. 

Canada is rich beyond the conception of most people in those natural 
resources out of which a great agricultural and manufacturing country is 
to be built up. 


IMPORTANCE OF TECHNICAL T'RAINING. 


Proper development of these resources cannot be accomplished by un- 
skilled labor. The prosperity of our country is dependent largely upon the 
industrial efficiency of the farmer, the mechanic and the miner, and the 
history of older countries proves that the highest degree of industrial effi- 
ciency can be secured only through technical instruction of youth, based 
upon that general intelligence which it is the function of the school to insure. 
The age in which we live is essentially industrial. In past ages the strug- 
gles among nations were principally territorial, political or religious; to- 
day the contest is for commercial and industrial supremacy—the commercial 
being determined by the industrial. At the first World’s Fair held in Lon- 
don in 1851, known as the Crystal Palace Exhibition, visitors from the dif- 
ferent European countries were amazed at the superiority of Britain’s manu- 
factured products. They then understood the cause of her supremacy, and 
they said if we would compete with Britain we must learn from her, we must 
imitate her and develop more skill among our artisans. And on their 
return to their own countries they soon began to establish what are now 
known in a general way as technical schools, wherein artisans could be 
trained to develop greater and more varied skill. But this was not enough, 
and they devised and put into operation a system of Manual Training for 
boys in the public schools which might serve as an apprenticeship to the 
advanced training in the technical schools. The results have been emi- 
nently satisfactory te the nations adopting these systems of training. The 
greatest commercial success has come to those best equipped to earn it. 
Germany and France especially have complete systems of special training 
adapted to every form of industrial demand, and by their skill have been 
able not only to keep their own markets, but also to win a pre-eminent place 
in the markets of the world, and they are to day Britain’s most formidable 
rivals. Indeed, it was mainly competition with Germany that aroused Bri- 
tain to the necessity of providing technical instruction for her artisans. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1902-3 over £1,000,000 was expended in England and 
Wales on technical education. 

It is clearly seen that in the long run the most highly trained labor 
must win in industrial competition. This truth which involves so much is 
now recognized and acted upon by all the progressive nations of the world. 
And although not much has been done in our new country, yet a beginning 
has been made in the Toronto School of Practical Science, and the Techni- 
cal School, in a similar school at Brantford, in a department of the Wood- 
stock College and in the School of Mines at Kingston. From the excellent 
report of the Inspector of technical education for 1906 we learn that during 
the past four or five years Manual Training departments have been estab- 
lished in 88 schoois, including the three Normal Schools. The training 
includes instruction in Drawing, Designing, Art, Clay and Paper Modelling, 
and working in wood and in metals. Boys are taught how to use tools cor- 
rectly and in their proper order in relation to each other so that if they enter 
upon any industrial occupation they will have nothing to unlearn. In some 
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>the schools the work is carried up so as to include the use of drills, band- 
ws and lathes. The value of such preparatory training in assisting boys 
become efficient industrial units cannot be over estimated. It is needless 
) say that if this work is to’ be properly done the teacher must first be thor- 
ughly trained, and Inspector Leake says: ‘Our Normal Schools are well 
yuipped for doing work of this kind, and every student now leaving the 
formal Schools is well prepared to carry on this elementary Manual Train- 
ig.’ In this connection it may be said that the training is carried on con- 
yintly with the ordinary school work, and the testimony from all places 
1 which it is conducted is that it aids rather than retards the progress of 
upils in their regular studies. I believe it may be predicted confidentially 
hat within the next ten or fifteen years this instruction will be introduced 
nto nearly every town and city in Ontario, and much of it can be given in 
rdinary rural schools. 


Nature Stupy AND AGRICULTURE. 


The farmer has a right to expect that in rural schools the children shall 
e taught not only the studies which make for general intelligence, but also 
hose things which tend to awaken and retain the boy’s interest in farm life, 
nd which help to make him a skilled agriculturalist. The introduction of 
Yature Study is to assist towards these ends. The object is not so much to 
mpart information as to lead the child to cultivate habits of careful obser- 
vation and to draw lessons from what he observes. The various facts in 
yhysical geography which abound in the home surroundings should be studied 
ybjectively in their relation to farm lite, the different kinds of plant food 
nd the sources from which obtained, the germination of seeds, the respective 
values of sand, clay, humus, and of combinations of these as illustrated in 
she growth of flowers and grains in boxes in the school room, in the school 
yardens or in the fields, the various modes of seed distribution in plants, 
‘he usefulness of bees to fruit growers through their aid in the fertilization 
nf flowers and so forth—all these and hundreds more will furnish useful 
lessons for those who may be expected to spend their life on the farm. 

Why also should not children be lead to observe the foods and habits 
of birds and learn the usefulness of each to the farmer, the gardener and the 
horticulturist? The economic value of birds to man lies in the service 
they render in preventing the undue increase of insects, in devouring small 
rodents, in destroying the seeds of harmful plants and in acting as scaven- 
gers, and the value of this service cannot be over estimated. 

Birds that are of very great service are often regarded by the uninformed 
farmer as his enemies and are treated accordingly. Some idea of the value 
of the hen-hawk and the owl to the farmer may be gathered from a test 
made by the U.S. Government. Out of 2,212 stomachs examined, the con- 
tents showed only 34 per cent. of poultry or game birds, the remainder con- 
sisted- of mice or other small mammals and insects. The crow also is usually 
considered a bird to be destroyed by the farmers, yet the contents OL bts 
stomach usually show only 10 per cent. of grain or fruit, 40 per cent. carrion 
and 50 per cent. worms, caterpillars and insects. 

Dr. Merriam of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has estimated that 
in offering a bounty on hawks and owls. which resulted in the killing of 
‘over 100.000 of these birds, the State of Pennsylvania sustained a loss of 
nearly $4,000,000 in one year and a half, and naturalists affirm that if all 
the birds were destroyed, in less than 9 years it would be impossible to inhabit 
the earth on account of the myriads of worms and insects and so forth that 
would then exist. 
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Although agriculture in itself cannot be taught in the ordinary publie 
school, yet it is not only possible but very desirable both educationally and 
as a means of making rural life more attract’ve, to give the instruction with 
an “agricultural tone,’’ to encourage Nature Study and to illustrate the 
principles of elementary science in plant and animal life through examples 
familiar to our country children. And as manual training prepares the way 
for advanced technical instruction along specialized lines, so Nature Study, 
when properly conducted, will prepare and create a desire for more advanced 
instruction in agriculture. Towards this end, as has been said, but little 
has been done through our school system. Six High Schools have recently 
been selected and extra grants made to assist in giving special attention 
to this subject. These schools, it is presumed, will serve as preparatory to 
the Agricultural College at Guelph, and it is to be hoped that the success 
and popularity of that institution, which have been achieved through the 
excellence of its work and by bringing this work directly in contact with the 
people, may in like manner be achieved by these schools. If so, the time 
will soon come when in every county at least schools or departments of 
schools will be established in which preparatory if not advanced instruction 
in agriculture will be given, and to which boys of 14 or 15 years and over, 
who have ceased to attend the public school, can have easy access during 
the winter months. Such schools would serve as secondary schools for 
farmers, and the work need not necessarily be limited to instruction in agri- 
culture, but might very properly include Manual Training, Home Science 
and some ordinary academic work, in the benefit of which both boys and 
girls might share. In connection with such schools a lesson may be learned 
from the neighboring Republic. The Minnesota School of Agriculture was 
the first to make the experiment with a single school of this kind, centrally 
situated. The course covers three winters of six months each, leaving the 
students on the farm during the summer months. The school now has 500 
students and its capacity is being doubled. : ) 

The North Dakota College at Fargo and University of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln have followed this plan and each has an Agricultural High School with 
several hundred students. | Wisconsin is a leader in agricultural instruction 
for pupils of High School grade. That State has County High Schools of 
Agriculture and Home Science to give instruction in these subjects, and in 
the usual High School branches. There are short winter courses for older 
boys and girls who are busy on the farms during the summer, and special 
work adapted to their needs is provided for them. At the last Session of 
Congress a Bill was introduced to appropriate $8,000,000 annually for indus- 
trial education in High Schools—half of the sum to be devoted to instruction 
in the mechanical arts and Home Economics in City High Schools, and half 
to instruction in Agriculture and Home Economics in Agricultural High 


Schools. | 


Home ScrIEence. 


Home Science or Household Economies for girls, which has been well 
named the female partner of Manual Training for boys, merits more dis- 
cussion than space will permit. I will simply say it is no “dress parade,” 
no mere preparation of special dishes for 5 o’clock pink teas. While it 
aims to give thorough instruction in cooking, it also aims to instruct in the 
difficult art of choosing suitable, nourishing, and at the same time, economic 
articles of food, so that the smallest income may best be made to meet the 
needs of large families. 
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The course, however, is not confined to cooking or the kitchen; it deals 
ith sanitation, lighting, heating, ventilation and beautifying the home, 
nd aims to show how the latest results of scientific research may contribute to 
‘eater economy in the home, and to the better care of health and longer 
‘fe. In short, it aims so to instruct the girls of our country that they may 
come thoughtful, intelligent, thrifty house wives, and not merely the 
4ctims of hard drudgery, as is too often the case. 

If I have dealt upon these new subjects of study, it is for the purpose 
f setting forth their practical value in relation to the industrial affairs of 
ife and to emphasize thereby the need of the proper training of those who 
vill instruct the pupils; and, looking at the matter solely in the public inter- 
st, there seems but one conclusion possible, that this training can be given 
yest in the Normal Schools, and that the course should extend over a school 
rear. 

In closing this report I wish to call attention to the faithful and effi- 
sient service of the Model School masters, most of whom will now discon- 
‘nue this work, and from whom I part with very deep regret. Many of 
hese gentlemen have devoted the best years of their lives to the training of 
eachers and during the Model School term they have not only been fully occu= 
pied with this training, but have been obliged to give much attention to 
the whole school and especially to the entrance classes which were put in 
charge of substitutes, who in many cases failed to retain the standard of the 
Senior divisions. None but the masters know how much their labours were 
increased in this way and few people realize how much the country is 
‘indebted to the teachers of Model Schools for the zeal and efficiency with 
which the large majority of our teachers have been trained by them during 
the past 30 years. 

Some of them have also voluntarily incurred considerable personal 
expense in attending summer schools the better to prepare themselves for 
giving instruction to the students in these new subjects to which I have 
referred. Some Model School masters have been 15, 20, and even 30 years 
in this work, and it would seem to be only a graceful thing if their long 
services were recognized in some tangible way. Banks, insurance compan- 
ies, and other institutions recognize and reward long, faithful service, and 
surely the country should not be less appreciative of its teachers who have 
rendered it such faithful service with but little extra remuneration. 
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APPENDIX O.—REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA. 


As explained below Inspector J. H. Smith, of Wentworth County,visited 
the schools of California last year. He has been good enough to allow the 
Minister to publish the following interesting and suggestive account of the 
schools of that State. 


THE REPORT. 


Through the courtesy of the Education Department and the Wentworth 
County Council, I was granted leave of absence to visit the Pacific Coast im 
quest of health. While there I met a number of the foremost educators of 
the State of California, and soon became deeply interested in their work and 
the manner in which they did it. This led me to study somewhat carefully 
the leading features of their system, and to compare and contrast it with our 
own. Iwas very much impressed with their high ideals of popular educa- 
tion, and with their determination to carry these ideals into effect. The dis- 
tinctive features of their system that merit special mention, are: the care taken 
to obtain an accurate record of all the children of school age resident in each 
district, irrespective of colour or nationality; the levying of a uniform rate of 
taxation over counties for the purposes of salary and equipment; and the very 
generous appropriations made by the Legislature for education. Hach year 
these grants amount to fully fifty per cent. of the cost of maintenance. Refer- 
ence to these will be made more in detail in the body of this report. 3 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SCHOOL LAw. 


f 

The governing bodies are: The State Board of Education; the County 
Board of Education: the City Board of Education; and the District Board of 
Trustees. ; 

The State Board of Education is composed of the following persons: the 
Governor of the State, who is ex-officio president; the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction who is ex-officio secretary; the principals of the five state 
Normal Schools; and the President and the Professor of Pedagogy in the 
State University. 

The duties of this board are: To adopt rules and regulations for its own 
government; for the government of public schools; for the government of 
district school libraries; and for granting and cancelling certificates of 
qualification as teachers. This board shall keep an official record of its 
proceedings, shall designate some educational journal as the official organ. 
of the department of public instruction, and shall use a corporate seal to 
validate its proceedings. | 

There are 57 county boards of education in the State, and each of these 
boards is composed of the following members, the county superintendent 
of schools, and four members appointed by the county board of supervisors, 
a majority of whom shall be teachers. From these one member is chosen 
as President, the county superintendent being a member ex-officio and secre- 
tary of the board. They are allowed five dollars per day, and the same 
rate for mileage as the county supervisors. | 

These boards have power to make rules and regulations for their own 
government; to examine candidates for certificates; to grant four grades 
of certificates, high school, grammar school, kindergarten-primary, and. 
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pecial; to revoke certificates for cause; to adopt a list of books and appara- 
us for district libraries; to prescribe and enforce a course of study, and the 
se of a uniform series of text books in the public schools; to keep a record 
f their proceedings; and to authenticate their acts with a corporate seal. 

The number of trustees for any school district shall be three. In cities 
he number is fixed by the charter of the city. The annual election day is 
he first Friday in June, and the trustee-elect enters upon the duties of his 
ffice on the first day of July following. The voting must be by ballot, 
nd the term of office is for three years. 

The charters of the different cities contain certain special provisions 
elating to the matter of education, but the state school law defines the 
iowers and duties of all boards of trustees, or boards of education in cities 
s follows: 

To prescribe rules for their own government, and for the schools under 
heir jurisdiction; to transact all business at regular or special meetings; 
0 manage and control all school property; to build schoolhouses; to em- 
loy teachers, janitors, etc.; to rent, furnish, and insure all school property ; 
o expel and suspend pupils; to enforce the prescribed course of study; to 
\ppoint a census marshal; to report annually to the county superintendent, 
if schools before the first day of July in each year; to visit schools once each 
erm; to call meetings of ratepayers in districts for certain purposes; to 
‘urnish all supplies; to keep the school open for eight months in each year; 
ind to pay all state moneys to the teacher. 

The school officials are: the Superintendent of Public Instruction; the 
Jounty Superintendent of Schools; and the Census Marshal. 

The duties of the Superintendent of Public Instruction are: 

To superintend the schools of the State; to report to the Governor of 
he State biennially, on or before the 15th day off September; to apportion 
he State school fund, and to furnish an abstract of: such apportionment 
o the State controller, the State board of examiners, and to the county 
wuditors, county treasurers, and county superintendents of schools, through- 
mut the State; to prepare educational blanks; to have school laws, printed 
ind distributed; to visit orphan asylums; to visit schools in the different 
counties; to 1eport to the controller on or before the 10th day of July in 
sach year, the number of children in the State between the ages of 5 
and 17; and to call a biennial convention of the county and city superin- 
endents. 


The duties of County Superintendents are: 

To superintend the schools of his county; to apportion the school moneys 
‘o each school district; to visit and examine each school in his county, at 
least once each year; to issue temporary certificates when and where neces- 
sary; to distribute all laws, reports, circulars, instructions, and blanks 
which he may receive for the use of school officers; to keep a record of his 
official acts, and of all proceedings of the county board of education; to 
approve of, or reject plans for school houses; to appoint trustees to fill vacan- 
cies until the first of July following, and to appoint trustees in new dis- 
tricts; to appoint janitors under certain ciréumstances; to report annually 
to the superintendent of public instruction; to grade schools in the month. 
of July each year; to require the trustees to make necessary repairs; to report. 
the number of children’ between 5 and 17 in his’ county, to the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and to the board of supervisors in his county; to’ 
rece’ve necessary travelling expenses, not'to exceed $10 per annum for each. 
district in his county; to follow no other vocdtion unless his salary 1s. less, 
than $1,500 per annum. 

38 E. 
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The Census Marshal is appointed by the local boards of trustees in each 
district, and by boards of education in cities and towns. His duties are: 
To take annually between the Ldth and 30th days of April a ces 
of all children under 17 years of age, who were residents of his district on 
said 15th day of April; to report the results to the superintendent of the 
county schools on or before the 10th day of May in each year. This report 
shall contain the number, age, sex, color, name, and nationality of the 
children listed, and whether there are any that are deaf or dumb, the names 
of the parents or guardians and their residence, the number of children in> 
each house not vaccinated, and such other information as may be required i 
by the state superintendent. The census marshal shall have power to admin- | 
ister oaths. | 


The law makes the following provisions regarding public education: | 
That every public school must be open for the admission of all children 
between the ages of 6 and 21. residing in the district; that these schools 
shall te classed as High, Technical, Grammar, and Primary with Kinder- 
garten classes; that all schools shall be taught in the English language; 
that county boards of education shall provide for a final examination for 
pupils who have completed the course of study *n the grammar and primary 
schools, and shall grant graduation diplomas to the successful candidates; 
and that instruction in the following branches: reading, writing, orthogra- 
phy, arithmetic, geography, nature study, language and grammar, with 
special reference to composition, history of the United States, civil govern- 
ment, elements of physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the. 


effect of aleohol and narcotics on the human system, music, drawing, ele-| 


mentary book-keeping and humane education. | 


County boards are responsible for the preparation of a course of study 
and for the selection of the subjects to be taught in the county 
schools. While the Legislature specifies in general terms the subjects to | 
be taught, the county boards outline these subjects in detail, fix the amount 
to be taught each term, and specify the number of periods each week, to be 
devoted to each subject. The course covers a period of nine years, four in 
the primary, four in the grammar grades, and one for review, or for taking 
up certain. subjects in the high school course. This completes the work of the 


public school. 


Teachers are engaged at a certain salary per month, and must file their 
certificates with the county superintendent of schools, before entering upon 
their duties, and must inform him of the date of opening and closing school, 
giving one week’s notice of the latter. Experienced teachers are required 
to be placed in charge of the primary grades in schools having more than 
two teachers, and they shall rank in point of salary with the highest grade 
of assistant teachers in the grammar schools. . 


Five classes of certificates can be issued to teachers; kindergarten prim- 
ary, grammar school, high school, special, and temporary. These certifi- 
cates are granted upon credentials alone; upon credentials supplemented by 
an examination; and upon passing ceitain prescribed examinations both oral 
and written. Certificates issued by the State board are valid throughout 
the State, and may be made permanent upon certain conditions. County 
board certificates are valid for six years in the county where issued, and 
may be renewed without examination. Upon complying with certain con- 
ditions these certificates may be made permanent. 

30a E. 
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The public schools are supported by grants from a state school fund, 
‘a county school tax, and a district school tax. The State school fund which 
corresponds with our legislative grant, consists of moneys obtained from the 
following sources: (1) a property tax, being a uniform rate levied on the 
assessed value of the entire state; (2) a poll tax of $2 per head on each male 
of 21 years or over; (3) a property tax on railroads; (4) a tax on collateral 
inheritance, which corresponds in the main to our inheritance or succession 
duties; (5) interest on permanent bonds held in trust (this money was obtained 
from the sale of school lands, and certain grants made by the Federal Govern- 
‘ment when California became a State, and some special grants made since 
that time); and (6) interest or rent on state school lands. The financial year 
‘closes on the 80th of June, and the legislative grants are apportioned in July 
and January of each financial year. | 

For the year ending 30th of June, 1906, the property tax amounted to 
$2,865,748.76; the poll tax, $604,677.50; the property tax on railroads, 
$129,167.36; the tax on collateral inheritance, $250,000; the interest on 
permanent bonds held in trust, $214,185.18; interest or rent on State school 
lands, $29,012.49; making a total legislative grant of $4,092,791.29. | 

The method of apportioning the State fund is as follows: The State is 

divided into 57 counties; each county is divided into school districts; each 
‘school district has a census marshal, who makes a careful enumeration of all 
the school children between the ages of 5 and 17 residing in the district. 
‘These are known as census children. The census marshal sends his report to 
the county superintendent. Then under the present law, the census of each 
district is divided by 70. which gives the number of teachers allowed to that 
district; for each district is allowed one teacher for each 70 children of schoo] 
age, (5 to 17), and for each fraction of 70, not less than 20. In districts 
having less than 70 census children, no matter how small the number, one 
teacher is allowed for each such district. The number of teachers allowed 
for the several districts in a county is reported to the State superintendent, 
by the county superintendent at the time of reporting the census. 
; In the apportionment of the State school fund in January, 1906, $250 was 
granted to the several counties for each teacher allowed by the number of 
census children. This required $1,951,000.00, which left a balance of $2,141,- 
691.59 of the State fund, to be distributed upon the basis of attendance, 
leaving a surplus of $99.70 to be apportioned in 1907. The total average 
aitendance as reported by the county superintendents for the year 
ending June 30th, 1905, was 217,878. This divided into the balance 
of the State fund gave a grant of $9.83 for each census child, for that year. 
The State grant, therefore, consisted of a special grant of $250 for each 
teacher in each district, and the sum of $9.83 multiplied by the number of 
census children in each district. , 

The county school tax is a uniform rate levied by the board of county 
supervisors, upon the assessed value of the property in the county. The 
amount of this tax is fixed by the county superintendent, and is based upon 
the number of teachers allotted to the county by the number of census child- 
ren. The minimum sum must not be less than a sum equal to $7 for each 
census child in the county, in any one year, nor to exceed fifty cents on the 
hundred dollars of assessable property. 

The board of district trustees, with the consent of the ratepayers may 
in any one year, vote a sum of money not to exceed thirty cents on the 
hundred dollars of assessable property, for ordinary purposes, or seventy 
cents on the hundred dollars, for building purposes in any one year. All 
votes under the school law are taken by ballot. All county rates and all 
district rates are levied by the county supervisors. 
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Grate PuBLICATION oF TExt Books. 


( 

By the adoption of the “Perrv Amendment” to the constitution of Cal- 
fornia in 1884, provision was made for the publication of text books for 
schools by the State. This power was delegated to the State board of edu- 
cation by the legislative act of 1885. Hight ditterent books were originally 
published, in editions of a few thousand each. Now there are fifteen books 
with editions reaching in some cases to 100,000 copies of a single book. The 
state series at first consisted of three readers, one speller, one arithmetic, 
one grammar, one history of the United States, and one geography. In 
1887 four new books were added to the list, a primary text book in each of 
the subjects of arithmetic, language and geography, and a treatise on phy- 
siology and hygiene. An elementary book on “civil government’’ was 
prepared, and published in 1891, and it is still the authorized text book on 
that subject. 


The State text books failed to meet the reasonable expectations of the public, — 


for the books themselves gave evidence of want of skill in their preparation, 
and were neither pedagogical nor modern. Crude in form, incorrect in 
statement of fact, and a lack of attractiveness in their general make-up, 
‘nereased the difficulties of teaching from them, and lessened the interest of 
the pupils in their studies. 


The promoters of State publication had promised great reduction in 


the price of school books, but the results proved to ke quite unsatisfactory, for 
instead of being lessened, the cost to the school patrons had been very mater- 
ially increased. So great had the dissatisfaction grown, that, in 1893, 
the teachers of the State almost unanimously urged the revision of the text 
books, or the abandonment of State publication altogether. This agi- 
tation brought about a revision, and the addition of a new reader. This 
change, however, did not allay the dissatisfaction. The defects were inher- 


ent in the system, or rather in the manner in which the system was admin-— 
istered. The text books were prepared by California writers who were 
innocent of pedagogical knowledge, and the finished product of their skill 


did not reach a very high order of excellence. In the class room, teachers 
found their work greatly hampered, by reason of the inferiority of the text 
books they were, by law, compelled to use. So general was the dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the State, that teachers’ institutes and conventions of county 
superintendents passed resolutions condemning these books as inferior in plan 
and content, while the mechanical work reflected no credit on the art of 
the book maker. 


The effect upon the schools was of such a serious nature, that county 
boards of education were forced to seek some means of relief. This they 
found in the fact, that they had power to introduce supplementary text 


books into schools for the use of pupils, as a part and parcel of the school 
library. Parents were required to purchase the State text books, but the 
library was paid for out of the public funds. This made supplementary text 
books popular with the parents, and they soon began to supersede the State | 


text books. As a rule no two schools adopted the same series of supple- 
mentary text books,, for the agents of eastern publishers pushed their sales 


with vigor. It was not long, therefore, until confusion reigned where uni- 


formity and order should have prevailed. What was intended to overcome 
the difficulties of the State system of text books, in itself became an obs- 
tacle to progress. 


q 


| 
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These conditions lasted from 1893 to 1903, and it was during this time 
that the educational system passed through its most critical period. In the 
State board of education was vested the authority to publish all text books. 
This board consisted of nine members who resided far apart, and it not unfre- 
quently happened that some of the members were very irregular in their 
attendance. In this way the responsibility was so unevenly divided that 
in the end this plan proved a practical failure. In 1903 the State legisla- 
ture changed the law, and made the Governor of the State, the State Super- 
intendent of Education and one member appointed by the State board of 
education a committee to look after the question of text books. Their 
duties were defined by statute, and their official acts were to be valid and 
binding on the State only after approval by the State board of education. 
| This text book committee employs a number of critic readers to deter- 
mine the practical value of the books submitted, and those approved by the 
critic readers are usually selected by the committee. This system has been 
in operation since 1903, and as a result of the work done by this committee 
a complete new series has been prepared for the use of the schools. These 
text books are sold to the pupils at cost price, which averages less than the 
retail price of eastern publishers. The retail price of the State text books 
is very nearly the same as the wholesale price in the east. 

For the information, regarding the State publication of text books, I 
am indebted to an article prepared by Mr. Robert Furlong, secretary of the 
text book committee, who has given an impartial review of the work done 
since the inception of the scheme. 

The following are the retail prices of the revised new series of State 
books, as fixed by the State board of education, for the school year ending 
June 380th, 1903. 


SVC ea ara Se an arg a 20 cts. RibstePC acer ccer tee wis.cng aes chang sealers 24 cts. 
Pert POAC ED crate te ce ae, ee ge, 3s DS Dlrird: readers. sea 4 seis. aoa te toes AQ 
ime lee rater eet err ee eiah h ren tee Cs 19m PVE CLIO oleracea ha ote aroma he 2550 os 
Grammar school arithmetic......... 50“ Hnglish lessons; parti Ls og ct sei ccotrs ue 28a: 
minelish lessons, Part II ............ AO nee Dnmeroductory "history ,..0 sees oe 45 * 
Grammar school history............ Daa Geograph y.primarve. +s sceensnce es Soe 
Grammar school geography ........ 08 Physiology and hygiene............ 4t 
Bret reader revised os. si. oe oe 16m s Hourth reader revised....m= 4c. sar 53 


Speaking from my own personal observation of these books, as seen in 
the schools in different parts of the State, I may say that I was not favorably 
impressed with either the subject matter of the contents, or the gradation 
and arrangement of the material. The mechanical work was not up to the 
standard of what a good text book should be, for the paper, the binding 
and the printing were not of a high order of excellence. These books seemud 
to me to be defective in the selection of the subject matter and of its adapta- 
tion to the educational requirements of the pupils for whom it was prepared. 
Many things that from my point of view, seemed unimportant, found a place 
in these books, and things of primary importance were touched upon very 
lightly. The difference between essentials and non-essentials was not clearly 
defined. The writers or compilers of these books failed to recognize the 
essential elements of the subject from the point of view of the learner, and 
too frequently the subject matter was burdened with technicalities that caused 
the pupils to cram without obtaining ever a moderate grasp of the essential 
elements of the subject. | 

From conversations with a number of the leading teachers, and some of 
the county and city superintendents in different parts of the State, I arrived 
at the conclusion that State published text books did not, in the opinion of 


eG 
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these people, meet the requirements of the schools. In fact, im several 
instances, more censure than praise was given. There are many and seri- 
ous difficulties surrounding the problem of furnishing suitable text books, 
but State publication as it exists in California at present is not the best 
solution. | 

The following statistics are compiled from the report of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, for the year ending June 30, 1906. 


Number of census children in the state, (5 to 17) White......... 6... seer reer 430,005 
te = e id ING QTOy:. anlar ie oben een 3,317 
es BS < ah TN 1aN sone a ee 3,378 
es ye - eS Mongolian 25 potas eee ee 4,224 
Total coy oie aay Ra REE eee eee ec ne eee 440,917 
Number of census children attending school (public) .........-+--++seeee eee eeee ees 321,870 
ss gH (private) cm sre etc see Seg pike choc are 43,080 
ss es (m0 SChOO!) eo sme creel et ne 75,967 
Total ct pe eee Pe ee nie pe Oe ees ee ee 440,917 
Number of districts in ithe etate cs. ..ope5 i are renee ee eet ce 2 ere nag cs rcs ee eee 3,327 — 
Number of teachers allowed on census of each district............ +++ eeeeeee reese 8,100 
Number of teachers actually employed (male)........-..- -- ses eee eter ee eee Site 
- a tS rs (female bes irea« gia Se aoe eee 7, 19am 
Number of children enrolled in primary and grammar grades..... Ai ee a ices ae 294,939 
Average attendance, daily...0-. 2060-20552 1 eee te ein eae whe ne ae cee 224,660 
Number of school houses, brick, 165; stone, 8; adobe, 10; wood, 3,642. Total...... 3, 82am 
Average rate of county school tax, on the $100.00 .....-.. 2. +s sees reser eee eee 26 


The following are the receipts and expenditures for the State for the 


year ending June 30th, 1906. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance. fromN 90D c.2 3s bee eee ate Oe Sed a its ae sate eet eee $2,329,252 .95 
State-schoolherant 2} <5. te Sehr ote eee ta her ee emcee 3,880,740 .82 
County school taxicak F<. osc. chess telemieteee iene = ik We eveicteies ern eae 3,179,964 .81. 
City or district tax..........----..s0++-s: Woda s @atalee opecae ales Cater eee 501,474.87 
PE Woy del Ovo N s1G0: hee geen cmon an Ca te rs Sora Aiea sean, Ria ceeds Sioa t 1,426,596 .06 
Miscellaneotis TECeIpts ss ..2 ss Vo cae tee cisineiete tee ing ie rtefederverleree te 176,640.78 

Total: srcccc oe See te So teen tee setae tte ote nc ceenas eee wear icone $11,494,670.29 

EXPENDITURE. 

Teachers’ salaries Gacontn sss coscee ee visto Seti eine ee aes aes Gee $5,666,045 .33 
Contingent EXPeNSeS .... 2... cee cece cece eee cette eee tenet ete ee 1,480,097 .32 
Buildings andsitesi..w... cis e522 G oie ieee nm a rem nen denietecness ..  1,474,716.24 
Libraries and equipment 2... 2... 6.62 cas cose free bee te nines 106,149 .54 

Patel nseee eters eles eo Ort Coes oe cL eee eae $8,727,008 .43 

Cost per pupil, based on number enrolled ..........- 0.6 cece e eee eee eee ee eee $17.60. 


Cost per pupil, based on average daily attendance..... 0.2... eee e eee eee eee tence $19.21, 


From observations made regarding the working of the school systeltll 
of California, as well as from discussions with many of the leading educa- 


tors, who are practically connected with the state schools, I have formulated 
the following propositions as worthy of consideration in any movement for 
the improvement of our own system. Briefly stated they are: (1) the appoint- 
ment of a census marshal in each rural school section, and in each urban 
district; (2) the appointment of a truant officer for each munieipality repre-. 
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sented in the county council; (3) the formation of a county board of educa- 
tion; and (4) the levying of a uniform rate over the entire county, for the 
ereation of a fund to be known as the salary and equipment fund. 


The census marshal shall be appointed by the trustees in rural sections, 
and by boards of education in urban municipalities. His duties shall be: 
to take annually between the day of , and 
day of —————a census of all children under————_ years of age, who were 
residents of the section on———————_--day of ——--_; and to report 
the results of this census to the county inspector of schools on or before 
t+he——___—_—_day _———_.. This report shall contain the number, age, 
sex, colour, name, and nationality of each child listed, and whether any are 
either deaf or dumb, the names of parents of guardians and their residence, 
the number of children not vaccinated, and such further information as may 
be required by the Minister of Education. He shall have power to admin- 
ister oaths when and where necessary, and shall keep a record of them. 


The truant officer shall discharge such duties as may be assigned to him 
by statute, or by regulation of the board appointing him. 


The county board of education shall be composed of the warden of the 
county, who shall be chairman, the P. 8S. Inspector or Inspectors, one of 
whom shall be secretary, the member or members who represent the county 
in the Legislature, and two teachers of experience appointed by the county 
council. 


The powers and duties of the county board of education may be defined 
as follows: to have the general oversight of the public schools of the county ; 
and to make rules and regulations for their government, subject to the 
approval of the Education Department; to prepare or cause to be prepared a 
course of study adapted to meet the educational needs of the county; to fix 
the amount of money to be raised by a county rate for the salary and equip- 
ment fund; to appoint truancy officers and define their duties; and to dis- 
charge such other duties as may be required of them by the acts of the Leg's- 
lature. 

The salary and equipment fund shall be under the direction of the 
county board in all rural schools, and under the Board of Education in all 
urban schools. It shall consist of the county or city school tax, and the 
Legislative grant on salaries, certificates, and equipment, and shall be 
apportioned among the schools on a basis fixed by the Education Depart- 
ment or the Legislature. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


J. H-Suire, IPSS. 
Wentworth County. 
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Continuation Class Laboratory, Drayton, Ont. 
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APPENDIX P.—REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF CONTINUATION 
CLASSES. 


To the Honourable R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minister of Education of the Province of Ontarw, 
Education Department, Toronto, Ontario. 


HonovraB_e Sir,—l have the honour to submit herewith my report on 


the Continuation Classes of the Province of Ontario for the year ending 
December 31st, 1907. 


IT have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. H. Cow ey. 
January Ldth, 1908. 


REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR, 1907. 


This report is confined to classes of the highest grades,—those to which 
at least one teacher gives whole time. Reference to other grades is omitted 
as they are Continuation Classes in name only, being restricted by force of 
circumstances to a course no higher than that of the fifth form of public 
schools. 

Owing to the care and promptness of the principals, statistics are given 
complete to the end of 1907. These statistics indicate that the past year has 
been one of unusual growth. Considering, too, the hearty spirit in which 
the school boards are meeting the requirements of the new regulations, the 
success of Continuation Classes, at least in their external aspects, seems 
already assured. The present basis of grants places such a class within 
reach of almost every settled part of the Province not included in a high 
school district. The step next in order, and of greater ultimate consequence, 
is to develop an aim and arrange a course of study serviceable to the best 
interests of the future citizens who will be trained in these classes. 


EpucATION FoR RuRAL LIFE. 


The circumstances set forth in my report for 1906 and further confirmed 
by the conditions observed during the past year indicate the lines along which 
the development of a distinct aim and the attendant modification of the course 
of work should proceed. 

Of the 4,744 pupils enrolled in 1907, 1,918, or 40 per cent., come from 
farm homes. Of those who left school during the year, only 175 pupils, or 
15 per cent., returned to the farms. Assuming that the number of those who 
left during the year includes a due proportion of pupils from the farm, the 
figures indicate that for every three pupils from the farm who attend the 
Continuation Classes only one returns to the farm. Such results as these 
suggest that thus far the Continuation Class must take its place side by side 
with the high school and the Collegiate Institute as an avenue of exodus from 
farm life. 

Many of the new and constructive occupations that are continually result- 
ing from the steady progress of science and invention have their headquarters 
in the cities. To these it is natural, and perhaps not undesirable, that 
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country boys in fair numbers should be attracted. The training and ex- 
periences of their constant environment specially fit them for success in such 
pursuits. But making all allowances for these productive industries as an 
appropriate destination for country boys, and also bearing in mind the equally 


productive nature of agriculture and its transcendent importance to the whole | 


Province, the conclusion is inevitable that the farm pays to the city a too 
ereat and unremitting toll of its best blood. 


It is clear, too, that the cityward movement has been encouraged by the 


spirit of the schools. Up to the present the obligatory course of study is not 
even neutral in this respect. Not only are examinations for matriculation 
into the university and for entrance into teaching definitely provided for, 
but through long force of habit and circumstances these examinations have 
been a conspicuous end in nearly all the secondary schools of the Province. 
To some extent, too, special attention has been given in more recent years 
to commercial subjects. But up to the present year there has been nothing 
in the required courses to incline the student to think definitely or to think 
at all of farming as a desirable life work. On the other hand, there is much 
in the definite aim of the school and the long usage of the system to actually 
cause him to gravitate away from the farm. Undeniably, the schools have 
gone farther than providing a course for general .culture;—they have given 
the student a distinct bias toward the professions, and intentionally also 
toward mercantile pursuits. The very fact that the graduates of rural schools 
have been forced to repair in most cases to the cities and larger towns to 
obtain secondary education has of itself constituted a long standing, serious 
and unadvisable discrimination against the progressive development of rural 
life. 


In this relation we have come to the parting of the ways. Secondary 
education must be limited to the needs of general culture without bias toward — 


any pursuit, or agriculture—our greatest productive industry—must receive 
its due share of encouragement through the practical and scientific courses of 
the secondary schools. To adopt the latter alternative would be to act in 


harmony with the recognized tendency of our school system and the general 
trend of educational opinion. Such a deviation from the traditional path — 


of the rural school is requisite to a balance in the system of secondary schools. 
These now afford a convenient avenue to the colleges of arts, law, medicine, 
theology, dentistry, pharmacy, pedagogy,—in fact to almost every higher 
school of learning and practice except the Agricultural College. The latter 
alone is supposed to be the farmer’s university, but it is really so little used 
by the country boy with a secondary education that it is forced to devote 
much of its energy to elementary non-technical work that should be over- 
taken in the usual preparatory schools. 


Education toward the farm is further necessary to a proportionate de-— 


velopment of our natural resources. It is necessary to a healthy balance 
between urban and rural populations, and to the maintenance of that interest 
in rural life which is a large factor in the sanity and vigor of the national 


spirit. In view, therefore, of past tendencies, present conditions and press-_ 
ing needs, it is reasonably clear that if the work of the Continuation Olasses — 
is to serve the interests of the farming community it should gravitate — 


definitely toward a rural aim. 


A CouRSE oF GENERAL VALUE. 


It does not follow that a course aiming to promote interest in rural life ! 
would be adverse to the requirements of any class of pupils attending the | 
Continuation Schools. At present the pupils fall into three general groups :— _ 
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(1) Those preparing to enter teaching, (2) those preparing for a college 
course, and (3) those desiring a measure of general education. If the rural 
teachers are to be made competent to teach what the rural pupils should know, 
+t is self-evident that the teachers had better learn these things while they 
themselves are pupils. Efficient Continuation Classes would thus be among 
the best places for the rural teachers to receive their preliminary academic 
instruction. Those rural pupils who still wish to enter teaching need not 
be dislodged by a modification of the course of work. Having given a proper 
course of work in line with the interests of rural life, their entering the 
teaching ranks will materially contribute to the progress of rural life, and 
the objection to these classes being used as avenues to teaching will cease to 
have weight. 

As for matriculation, it may be assumed that the universities will fol- 
low their long established policy of accepting any reasonable equivalents for 
the standards of scholarship and training guaranteed by their own examina- 
tion. 

The pupil who attends the Continuation Class to improve his general 
education will reap the advantages of a course well balanced between sub- 
jects of theory and practice. The appeal to memory, reason, and imagina- 
tion will be continually strengthened by concrete instances to a degree not 
possible under the present course. 


Tue TyprcAL ConTINUATION CLASS. 


While the Continuation Class is intended to be a sort of rural high 
school supplying a measure of secondary education to rural pupils, it should 
be borne in mind that the chief reason for using it as a means of education 
toward rural life is not to serve the immediate interests of the rural popula- 
tion as opposed to the interests of other sections of the population. The object 
is to meet the larger interests of the state, and this is all the more warrantable 
since it will contribute at the same time to the best education of the individual 
pupil, whether his ultimate aim be the farm, the college, or the counting- 
house. In other words, the work of the typical Continuation Class, as far as 
it goes, will be in line with that of the typical high school, the pupils of 
either being under no disability to acquire, if they will, a practical interest 
in the fundamental pursuits of country life. 

The general features of the curriculum must therefore be (1) a fixed 
course for purposes of general culture; (2) a course of elementary agricul- 
ture and allied interests and (3) a course in the economics of the home. 

To properly overtake such a curriculum a staff of two teachers would be 
requisite. Such a staff, prepared for the work, would be competent to con- 
duct a general course of as high a standard as that now prescribed, at the 
same time taking up such phases of practical work as would develop a deep 
and intelligent interest in country life. The crowning fruit of such a system 
would be the eventual production of a rural population well informed as to 
the advantages of education, and therefore intent on maintaining efficient 
tural schools. , 


A NotraBLE DEPARTURE. 


In harmony with such a tendency and aim a step has recently been taken 
that is likely to prove the beginning of a close and helpful relationship be- 
tween the Ontario Agricultural College and the school system of the Pro- 
vince. The opening of special departments of agriculture in six selected 
high schools, the appointment to these departments of six specially chosen 
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a 


graduates of the Agricultural College, the initiation of this experiment under 
direct government approval and responsibility, and the evident public interest 
and sanction with which the experiment has thus far been attended are cir- 
cumstances of more than passing importance to the entire educational system. 

The heads of these departments are not only regular members of the 
high school staffs, they are also agents or representatives of the Agricultural 
College. An appeal to the common judgment of Boards of Secondary 
Schools that have for years been giving their pupils an impulse toward all 
the professions, and that have latterly sought to also develop commercial 
tendencies, will inevitably result in the equal recognition of so fundamental 
an industry as agriculture, now that the Provincial Government has marked 
its approval with unusual emphasis. 

If it 2s wise to train the youth of the urban centres toward the farm, 
it 3s at least equally wise to provide similar training for those who are already 
on the farm, and the examples of this departure in the high schools may be 
followed safely and consistently in the Continuation Classes. 


An IMPROVED CURRICULUM. 


The problem of the right curriculum is not to be solved by additions to 
the present course, but rather by a process of modification, elimination and 
substitution. There are excellent possibilities in the general outline of the 
curriculum as it stands, but many teachers have slavishly followed details 
which were intended to be illustrative and suggestive, but not restrictive. The 
dogmatic application of text books has been one source of trouble, failure to 
grasp principles another, lack of thoroughness in fundamentals a third, los- 
ing sight of the relative importance of subjects and parts of subjects a fourth. 
These defects have been aggravated on the one hand by inexperience, on the 
other by the restrictions of the examination system. But remedial agencies 
have been introduced. The new faculties of education in the universities 


may confidently be expected to effect a great improvement in the preparation — 


o: teachers, while the recently introduced system of approved schools should 


result in a material reduction of the evils attendant upon the examination — 


system as it has been known in Ontario. 


ScHooLt GARDENS. 


Pending a careful revision of the curriculum in its general aspects some 
progress in the line of education for rural life may in the meantime be made. 
Few of the schools have thus far succeeded in entering into the spirit of the 
course in biology, or have attempted the special course in agriculture. Sev- 


eral reasons may be assigned for this limitation, the main one in the former | 


instance being lack of preparation on the part of teachers. It would be in 
the interests of education to accept a course in school gardening in lieu of 


the prescribed biology. With little effort, any intelligent teacher could | 
guide his pupils sufficiently in taking up such a practical course. The 
study of plants and animals in relation to the school garden would be a more | 
natural, scientific and effective way of taking up the biology than that im-_ 


plied in the syllabus. 
The potato plot is the best place in which to study the life history of 


the potato-beetle. The cut-worm, the tomato-worm, and the cabbage but-— 


| 


ter-fly may also be studied in their actual environment. The toad is a use- | 


ful denizen of the garden and his life history may be substituted for that of 


the frog. There will be daily lessons in the functions of plants. The bird 
in the bush is worth two in the hand. The great virtue of taking up the 
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study of plants, animals, and soils in the school garden consists in the fact 


that it is all an incidental study, not a premeditated task. The inspiration 


of out-of-doors, the naturalness of dealing with things as they arise, the 
vividness of studying plants, and birds and insects in their proper presence 


enables a class to learn as much biology in one summer in the garden as it 


could overtake in two years by dealing with topics seriatim in an artificial 


way. 
Already there are a few school gardens in connection with continuation 


classes. The extra time spent in the garden appears to strengthen rather 
than weaken the proficiency of the class in examination subjects. It is evi- 
dently a case of economy of time and acquisition of power. 


During the past season the class at Alliston, one of the most prosper- 


ous classes in the province, made a creditable beginning in school gardening. 
Mr. J. A. Speers, M.A., principal of the Continuation Class, briefly sum- 
-marizes the work as follows: 


“1. Area of garden ? acres; area of school grounds 4 acres. 


2 Method of conducting work. (a) Two classes boys and girls work- 


ing together. (6) Hach class cared for two plots of potatoes, one of onions, 
and one of cabbage. (c) Time devoted to the work, about fifteen minutes 


daily. (d) The pupils met in July 15th to complete the work for the sum- 


mer. (e) A room in the basement was used as a storehouse for implements 
and produce. 


3. Seeds planted :—(a) Potatoes—4 plots of § acre each, (b) Cabbages— 


60 heads. (c) Onions—2 plots of 1 square rod each. 


4. Experiments. (a) Planting seed at varying depths. (b) Planting 
seed at different dates. (c) Use of Bordeaux mixture, and cabbage worm- 


mixtures. (d) Advantage of irrigation. . 


5. Proceeds: 38 bags of potatoes; 50 heads of cabbage; 1 bag of onions, 


the proceeds of which are to be used in improving the garden.”’ 


The School Garden presents at least one available means of giving a 
very practical and invigorating turn to a considerable part of the prescribed 


‘course in science. It is a means, too, whereby the teacher may become 


competent in the work while guiding his pupils. The chief equipment—the 
soil, the insects, the sun, the rain, the air, the seeds, and the birds—is al- 


ready at hand. 
In the case of rural and village schools the Department of Education 


has provided liberal encouragement, allowing an initial grant of $100, and 
an annual grant of $20. 


Also where the teacher has taken a recognized preparatory course for 


~ garden work he will receive an annual legislative grant of $30. 


As there are several Continuation Classes in the smaller towns, and as 


the pupils of the towns would also benefit greatly by garden work, the grants 


= 
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for school gardens might well be extended to the towns. 


Siens oF GROWTH. 


The following comparison of statistics for the year 1906 and 1907 will 
indicate the general lines of growth for the past twelve months: 
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= 1906. | 1907 

Number of pupils enrolled .... 22... 1-2 e cece eee cence eee es | 3,993 | 4,744 
Pupils from the section ...... 06... e eee e cece ee rete eee eee eee 2,627 3,148 
Pupils from other sections............--. PATOL PADD: Sant he) Sn guytlayn Ran? 1,366 1,596 
How many other sections .......-. 6.6 seen ee cee cee ee ee eee eee] 569 653 
Number in Forma) oer bo bao arene pac nia ae meter eng anhe, ee eee 1,614 1,825 
Number in Form: TL. i.e) dco ee aes eee ee Pesos eta 1,143 1,360 
Nomber in; Form 000 ce vei ears ces nae are relate ae fence ee 1,214, 5 1,538 
Number in’ Form: [EV fies oe 5 creer eteeen can eae ce fe) rene urea ett a eee . 22 oe paral 
Candidates for Junior Teachers. . 2... 0g sesso. 20s. tees. olen 396 472 
Number that passed: 2.3)... <)- du gait w ee atom soled ns UIA PA GA neds tty = 193 202 
Number obtaining honours.............:. RE RURIS A URRCRE NAS EB, 285A 8 52 46 
Candidates for Junior Matriculation 22... .-46 Giewo - y- tee ae 138 1%5 
Number that; passed .. 01)... os pases ghee tae ter pein eas tee areas 88 106 
Number obtaining honours ........ Seo Uee See EUR RD eno ice rane eRe 8 7 
Candidates for Senior Teachers ..... NATE Sig St Miptay AG fe Se MR RC ADs ara ag 17 5 
Number'that passed...) M0000) aie eet Secs ees Reema acta ra | 9 + 
Value of Equipment: | 

Maps, hae POOR isi. ok Nemes Wsdereientes tar tece ee tala ca re Re $ 2,492 00 |$ 3,098 00 

Scientific apparatus .........- SE erie eh aE Rran: RIN SEAS. Meee 11,884 00 | 16,369 00 

Library's cigs) ou alalese fetetng Meleeey ee nee tra a eres 2,589 00 6,063 00 

Drawing models......... NOR ora pr ame Ly AREY cM Ne cath SuuE Den AMuneN es REe.3 «f 238 00 815 00 
Total value of equipment. ala soy wear ates ree teal aula ree men ee 17,203 00 | 26,345 00 
Number of grade-A classes . 2.520.550 05 235 neces eee eee emie 91 107 
Average salary Principals .......-.....2. sees ee ese penne es cbees i $662 00 $719 00 
Average salary Assistants......... sik gale none pee a eda Muiag # By Sonu aieaGantalare 467 00 529 00 
Number of teachers giving whole time .........-.....-++.-+see eee Ti? 140 


THE VALUE OF LITERATURE. 


In urging the reduction of much of the school work to a more practical 
basis it is recognized that it would be only a calamity were the school to 
contribute to the material success of life without promoting its spiritual en- 
richment. For this r:ason, the cultivation of literature, the reading habit, 
and artistic taste is being prosecuted as a special phase of Continuation work. 
The teachers are making good headway in the application of the lbrary as 
an auxiliary in all branches of the work, particularly in literature and his- 
tory. While the value of scientific apparatus has increased about fifty per 
cent., that of the libraries has increased by one hundred and forty per cent., 
and the equipment in art, still inadequate, has been nearly trebled. A fair 
beginning in brush work has recently been made in many schools, and it is 
now fully understood that subjects in the past neglected through adverse 
circumstances will at once occupy the prominent place that their educa- 
tional importance demands. In the near future not only the scientific ap- 
paratus but the libraries will be brought up to the maximum standard for 
which grants are payable. 

In addition to the works prescribed for special study in the literature 
class, each form is now taking up four supplementary works each year. The 


pupil writes a synopsis of each work, and this 1s preserved along with other | 
exercises for future inspection. Thus in a course of three years the pupil — 
reads a minimum of twelve extra works under supervision of the staff, over | 


and above his general use of the school library. 
Thus while through the laboratory the analytic, discursive, generaliz- 


ing powers of the intellect are being trained on the material plane, it is at | 


least being recognized that a further devolopment is necessary on the human 
or spiritual plane, and that a proper study of literature develops capacity 
to judge within the sphere of moral action and strengthens the character 


in reverence, charity and truth. The laboratory and the library are com-— 


plementary in the school. 
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APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


Under the most favorable conditions as to accommodations, equipment, 
and ability of pupils and staff, the work of the Continuation Class is strenu- 
ous. The reduction of the July examination under the system of approved 
schools will certainly afford some relief through lessening a vexatious strain. 
But the prescribed work must be much more thoroughly done than hitherto 


- since educational efficiency is the object of the change. 


~The average Continuation Class attempts a programme of work extend- 


ing as far as the end of the Middle School course. The crux of the diffi- 


culty is not the course of the Middle School, but that of the Lower School. 


The latter has been crowded into two years with the result that several very 


important non-examination subjects have been neglected, even in some of 
those classes where there is a staff of two teachers, and indeed very generally 
in the one-teacher classes. 

The statistics in reference to the ages of pupils show that they enter 


Forms I, II, and III, at the average ages of 14, 15, and 16 respectively. 
Unless a full period of three years is devoted to the course of the Lower 


School, instead of two years as hitherto, it is scarcely to be hoped that many 
Continuation Classes will win a place on the list of approved schools. Of 
course, the two-teacher classes, owing to division of work, will be in a more 
advantageous position to overtake the course thoroughly. But the prob- 
lem is not so much one depending on the size of staff as on the extent of the 
course and the time given by the pupil. In the interests of thoroughness and 
the entire educational future of the pupil a period of four years should be 
spent on the work of the Lower and Middle Schools. 
After spending two or three years in Forms I and II, taking up the course 


_ of the Lower School, the pupil will then pass into Form III, and upon com- 


pleting the Middle School Course in that form, he will, if he wishes to be- 
come a teacher, take the July examination in literature, composition, his- 
tory, algebra, geometry, physics, and chemistry. Upon passing this exam- 
ination he will then have nearly three months to review the subjects of 
Form I and II on which, if he does not come from an approved school, he 
will be required to pass an examination on presenting himself for admis- 
sion to the Normal School at the end of September. Thus a definite test of 


_ competency in the subjects of the Lower School is provided for those who will 


need it, under circumstances of time and place that may be expected to en- 


courage substantial work where hitherto there has been most weakness and 


_where thoroughness is of most vital consequence. 


Two TracuHers NEEDED. 


While every Continuation Class will be eligible to strive for grading 


as an approved school, it has been already indicated that circumstances will 


_ be against the one-teacher class in this respect. But the opportunities of 


such classes to do work will not be curtailed on this account. The new 


conditions will be much more favourable to them than the old, the only dis- 
crimination being that pupils from non-approved schools who wish to enter 
Normal Schools will be required to pass an examination at opening of 


_ Normal School in September. 


The rapid growth of attendance at the Continuation Classes points, 
however, to the early need for a staff of two teachers in nearly every school. 


During the fall term of 1907 the average roll per school represented 33 pupils 


with 87 per cent. of regularity in attendance. 
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With a staff of two teachers a better organization of work 
will be possible, with a greater resulting efficiency of working 
power. The addition of a second teacher 1s already becoming 
a vital matter to not a few schools. In many places a Continuation 
Class is maintained through the interest and efforts of a few progressive 


ratepayers who manage to carry a bare majority of the ratepayers with them. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the class is larger than it should be for the 
one teacher conducting it, to incur the increased expense necessitated by 


| 
} 


the appointment of a second teacher would almost inevitably lead in not a_ 
few cases to the abandonment of the class altogether. Thus some sections — 
have already arrived at a point where they have to choose between such a — 


probability as this or closing their class to non-residents. 


In view of the fact that the 107 Continuation Classes are attended by — 


pupils from 760 sections, this question is of much concern to the Department — 


i - 


of Education. The present scheme of grants is affording ereat stimulus | 
to School Boards to improve equipment and other features of importance 
to thorough work. But the scheme does not go quite far enough to afford — 
ample encouragement to Boards to meet such conditions as those referred to 


above. As much assistance as possible should be given to enable every 
Continuation Class to ultimately engage the full time of two qualified 
teachers. The typical Continuation Class should have a staff of two 
teachers. Under such conditions it would have a fair opportunity to become 
an approved school; and this is only just, since the absence of such oppor- 
tunity means that some pupils must pursue their work under less favourable 
conditions than others. 


EXTENSION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Liberal legislative support of Continuation Classes is justified on the 
ground that the rural population should have a means of secondary educa-_ 


tion in lieu of that available to the urban centres in the high schools. 


The policy of liberally supporting such classes consistently includes the 


policy of extending them to all parts of the province. This involves the 
duty of placing before the School Boards and ratepayers of suitable sections — 
the advantages of such classes and the conditions of their establishment and 
maintenance. There are many sections that could maintain prosperous 

classes, and that might be expected to open such classes were they made ac- 


quainted with the conditions. It seems that few of the local inspectors have 
time to devote to this important mission.. A small number of inspectorates 


have high schools in reach of almost every primary school. In others the 


inspector has succeeded in having Continuation Classes placed in parts 
remote from the high schools, but in many inspectorates much work of this_ 


kind remains to be done. 


oe 


Tur RELATIONS OF CONTINUATION CLASSES AND H1icH SCHOOLS. 


‘At present the clauses of the Public Schools Act dealing with the estab- 
lishing of Continuation Classes protect the legitimate field of existing high 
schools by prescribing that such classes may not be established within high 
school districts. By inference the high schools should be expected to effi- 


ciently fulfil their mission of placing a suitable measure of secondary edu-— 


cation within reach of all the pupils of their district. In some cities and 


| 
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towns it is claimed by the elementary school boards that such suitable edu- 
cation is not provided at the high school. Consequently a demand is being 
“made for Continuation Classes in connection with public and _ separate 
schools of some urban centres. 

he friends of a few other high schools have used their influence to op- 
pose the opening of Continuation Classes at points considerably beyond the 
boundaries of their own district, and there are instances on record where 
similar influences have sought to prevent County Councils from affording 
‘extra aid to classes already in existence that are struggling to educate chil- 
dren many of whom could not attend a high school. 

+ Fortunately such conditions and attitudes are not general, but they are 
of sufficient importance to be worthy the attention of the Education De- 
partment. 

___If two or more high schools will reach more pupils than one larger and 
more excellent institution, and if two or more Continuation Classes will 
‘reach more pupils than one high school or one large Continuation Class, 
then from the standpoint of public administration the argument seems to be 
in favour of the more numerous classes or schools, assuming their efficiency, 
_ since money taken for educational purposes from all the people should 
equitably be used in providing, as nearly as practicable, equal educational 
opportunity for all the people. 
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CONTINUATION ; 
oY 
Statistics for the year ’ 
: 
; 
Name of School. Teachers. 
by 
4 
Inspectorate. Names and Degrees of 
School Section. Post Office. Teachers giving whole of time 

to Continuation Classes. 

TA SOMA Ao. Meme OE ee Bruce Mines.0) (tes ceee sume Brice: Minesianee panies W:.8J), OSDONIC Tae aaaant mee teehee 

2 Thessalom 7) pee eee Thessalonisteee we Eee eee Jessie C. McKinnon............. 

3 Blind River se eee BlindgRiverintecccc eer CoS) Carters cere eco ae 

AVBrAaN Hee sas eeee eee 8.5. DUM EI eS ile serene StiGeorgerv ae cemaen wees A. HoOGreen aa sereerer tice eer 

5 Bruce, West............. LUCKNOW ch ene nee TUcknOwijeds vs cence es J fae G. Gorgon Bfaibchigny erie 

: : COU Be Bele irate (eee aor ee 

6 PAISIEY (hide siren ee eee c PRISIOY Osees weriee eee . Edith’G.CosduBia:) .i2. 2 

7 Southampton ..)0..c.660., Southampton.............. Harry; 82. Whites oo eee 

8 Teeswaten! eas n alee Teeswater........- Be Nedsee Stanley Wightman.............. 

9 LO PEDUT OTN ewe Sen toe IRIPIS Veeco. ecg des COuaa tate H.R. Mendersonis see. eee eee 
LOK Carleton! che ea ures SUPICZT OV Ae ye aes Kitzroyatiarboters ee ececrs Mabel B. O’Brien............... 
i 9 Gloucester elo Cummings Bridge ......... Edith’ Ada msi ee ee 
12 t se A HMUNN ostateeneie tn, ttteisecke ie BOwesville es ocean eticn HdithtAsVA ae esters sam eee ee 
13 bi Goulburn eee eee ee NUNSTER Samet brea Bertha M. Gurney............ .. 
14 7 SOU Tees NAV Sees ABH 1OW NNN. Sous ces ecoenee H.' May Peregrine... 7.02. c. ism 
15 Rachmondeer rey wee RICH MMO epee hdeeiere tee Minnie B. Mackay, BA......... 
16 UTS‘ Osgood esta. an eine Manotick eases eee c GeorS)Haston 229) fe eee 
Wy TS:\Osro0dem. i.e cere Keenmores yey er eee Tdas Norton ens cue earners cree 
18 LOINeEpeaDee cea cece cate JOCKSV al eA ok neat Hattie M. Bartley: : 7.2.02... 3586 
19 3) Marlboroushiene eee Malakofte ie caste aero Miss S. A. Sturgeon ............. 
20 SUN tle yan eae eae Carpe ree onacscaceyee wae Sarah’Ac sHunty BAe see tee 
21 GINNGOWeL se: = eee teee INorthiGOweticcs .cserieee Margaret, K. Cralg gan. nicscens | 
22 3 ie LAE Ciabereit er alert te ECS UTR OR I eae ERTL aE, es Charlotte E. Campbell .......... ; 
23 B\IItZroy pete. se eae Reinburn ssi icon pk eae Katharine Caesars. 1.9.2.6. 5G ) 

24 TZAG OUD UTI eee eee Stittsvilleceoe ace eke Laura J. Horney Beans acesene | 

p Annabel (Cowamtiss sauvice veces | 
25 LIVOSeoodeln. nc. caeseeeeee Metcalter serene stckie weak M. H. Rutherford ............. | 
26 Hintonbure. 4 Hintonburessc eee eee H W. Brownlee, B.A............ | 
27 Ottawa, Kast 0000. Gia Ottaway mast fee ee Dolly Potters: hisses soeeee ) 
28° Duflerinie Otte eee 11 Grandi Valleyinnn.- ce. ne Grand Valley.............. ae ee 3, etek a aes ete sree te | 

: up Langford a MoAe waneenee | 
29 Shelburne hon eo eke ocicles Shelburne eaensn seca { Isabel K. Smith, B.A...... -- | 
80 Dundas 2ee.2. crepes Chestervillenesccrsceaccn one @hestervaillenee se aeeeee Elsie: MavWwise: 4 asus eee 
31 Winchestercies cle. ie: Winchester ssc sccmes naa: Laura Ac Winliney seen ee 
32 T2iWainehester ae) eee More wood-ener eer ncn re HW LOUCKS: 5.23 sae ase eaaee ne 
83, DUurh am sare eee er Mall DroOkcss) wccteed sale ceiee MINI DLOOk: Weer seas cane hoes 1) SH am plone. acces sere 
SAR Pin eee HAPS Me he 6 Aldborough ............. West ores. ve. oo ayaa E. Myrtle Hammond............ ) 
35 5 Oe) Wino aseGt!/ A Rule. lola et IROGANCY: he sera cteeieeresientionls W.-H oKirkpatrick= Beate. a. aes 
36 Springiielad aww. es veers Springieldy Meocest.cee ct ci ok ees Relbatiueleiaeiecd Marcie tare eine 
 OUIMMICTS Bren). wae ee ee | 
37 Essex, South....... eee aTATIMECTSCDULE Gone ake cece AMINNELSUD IES ates eleeare cies \ Retia M..Hickern. fe oe 
: Cora Miller, M.A’... s.es..cccccs 
38 40T 1 pury West. seer. csearr Comber nh scatees Si ee een Mary A. Stone ¢...65 Bc ; 
39 9 Colchester, South........ PIATTOW cro ect vs eh nals weiss Stella Mott ics, <tc. sateen eee ¢oneie 
40 Glengarry to sec geeecinse Maxvilleyi 2 ste. en cecer Maxville ieee ine C. He. Cecily Moyer rcs cae cee | 
{ Thos. Allen tte, ee ssi. eee 
4) ‘Grey: Southe le cases Darbam ge ascents Durham cer eaeer ona s Donalda McKeracher. B.A.... | 
\ Gertrude Hodge Bs Av ncceeeee | 
42 ; Hanovers.. reals scenr conse EVAN OVED irae ccittete ele convretererens Jas.cAl Maree: Ox. tic. ase eee 
43 Haldimand............. JO Walpole-cceraiaenee cca ALVIS yaar sien einjasiete create Mabel Buchanan, B.A.......... | 
44 Haliburton, etec......... Huntsyilles eae eens LUM CSV IC setae terraiclelenetere's As Co Bemath een ce sco 
Win. -H. Stewart... .2. neces 
45. Taltonaer eye raeteaee ACUOD ea oncsenaseieieees A CLOM Gass aesis ee sea aeoaararee Miss M Norton; ssi ee 
: ‘ CoS: Wyner cates scale eee 
46 Burlington sae aceeeeten ee Burling tonwea.. scree Garnette’Freesiaie eine ; 
= : : WF sn man se eaten ee 
47 MUL GOWNS serps bic siatere aioe eters INETLCO MI ea tian ace etslarre here | Miss M. A. Gampbell.......... | 
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: 
CLASSES, GRADE A. 


44 ‘ 
ending 31st December, 1907. 


Attendance and Classification of Pupils. 
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JRADE A.—- Continued. 
a, 
Yecember, 1907.—Continued. 
Fees. Teachers for 1908. 
Monthly Fee } Monthly Fee Basis of Special ae 
of Pupils of County Grant, Names and Degrees. Salary. 
of Section. | other Pupils. if any. : | 
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$C $ ¢ . $ 
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kei snaees Pigeon Wm Heres wen cg eicreere aera as OME GICTIN WOM Se ecm ies | a flak cas ete ate 700 — 
RS NN nek re sine s s srne|'s as s)Snatte Bo vis ip ee Ste ose 0 /e° CMOPCRTIOR iy Hine urea eet iaestay Seacete |) S000 
on SARIS PMU | Bo Noaleras Mansell tare nes A TOOT Ras Chan RV wiih URa ciliate tas carina s 600 
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el: c& IL., 50c. I. & II.,$1.00 $50 ‘6 66 “ GeouBs Belbeeadeacsses ce oes jose e ake nesecesere ! 800 
Pelil., $1.25, IIL., $1.25 Bait Es Condihe merece alalcsya'sis spare aslo enfoye\> | 650 
.80 reer .80 SOO se By TIGER Ss WALe Se osha gieactle access sive o ae cuss 900 
ee OUCS: eile DUC. imMLLe, it Af AG : 
7be.: T1.,$1.00)75¢.; IIL., $1. $00 Stanley Wightman............ccce eee eee eeees i 800 
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on jee SS Gb 6 lspesbineeoppdaros SIO ie “e ef FOOSE ASLOMe eye nek eee ooeierelet Sas tut thet si ngerehe eta lols | 600 
V7 1.00 1,00 SEO: os es Kathrine Jackson; BivA> iasme ne 2 ohsaeeue sites | 650 
oo CERISE Wrst Ae ena Pa SI OS me cs a TEIN IN Lea Soha Nae ons SB ue el Ob mOM OL | ourni cs aac 700 
a JS UR AMIDE Sol GPSS Dane eae aan SILO pee: MY ee INEISS SovANs SEU SOM Gc tierce tc + als] ots a etets ise nh cl i 500 
50 1.00 Mn Ce EO NGA INOICON Bolts warp shina ages wareoe eb ames | 600 
MPR SIO, rheit- evaparecoatensl are 608s SOK es ae zs Marcaret Ho Craig oo. n= wave societies a4 600 
By eee ae cliiSiere< wicreree ees ty his Oe Ua ie oe Charlotte E, Campbell......-...-.--ee essere 500 
. on stl ASS De CGT Ie cade RoR S110. °° es as SMR ED AACN I CAE LAE oui oboe Set ORS OMIM | 5 nica bic enS 
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1.00 $110“ Fa ee (eAmM abel COWaAls oo slaer sac. e)lalslereolale sto eee 500 
COR ODE eee anes , IME RAI bHerTOrd Wee ie cterdat asters. ee neepebersis = 450 
HOES SA Rene, omnes $110‘ a es FW Brownlee BoA wekke sales sins) Dineen ; 1,000 
i 50 50 S10 mens se bs Dolly Potters .5.. 5-80-25. ANN Ra agis ie Ober aS 500 
PN ih. ss otis |wrdiels, wroloieree atss sexe $5 per pupil. yen 5 CSE aaa MS SER Ce AY, i 
fe He VBS WaMmetordyy My Ae oe asinine <0\e!elnie.o/e era 900 
M. 8. only, $1.) 1.00 $5 dda bal Knemith: /oeseedes ot Us c,, ose) ores 600 
1.00 2.00 - 50% added. Coy, IBC ee) Gasbn Sa tneisousons Buebren nonoomnt 1,100 
oto Oar 1.00 i Pel fon LGCTEI EN BUEN Sa Sid aS Side ATSC OAR GUCROS Looe 1,000 
2 1.10 1.10 OS ss HA BOUCKS ere oie s austere totascisicieielas «ia we.s)e nai 1,000 
Belen b,ore,s.c fisvoisics walelereereis «os, $50 per year. DO HAMPtON, 5 1. oss. few ssc ee gece ec nsseietaes 650 
Fy. as Se cre sins, hosted clos erase o 25% added. J CERO Conn Ne ab ent Hal cose oan DrMieea Diesen oon ccrd 800 
Nee aehar tt tora iicher dake aos ars os ss W. H. Kirkpatrick, B. A. ..s0.cc cesses ener eens 800 
5 CROSSES GOES 1.00 as KE. eat ee coast i WreeM ee ia SoH MRCS atancins ater eral ewcat st © 650 
CMG UINTTNA CRS teres sree iete cote crcl olaveive e(erelenars tents enstelliers atte teuathle 
1.00 1.00 $100 extra per teacher) ) Rotta M. HICKS. seo 0e cscs easesesoeeee Bi ay so 
Pe i ee ie Waray Niillery Mee Atos ea start slelatclocilateisis seratsisisivts | 67 
“70 -70 $100 MARY CAGIOLOMS) ieee ae eat bey ct wiwy see nm ates 500 
2. OSA CEIAR 1.00 #100 ¢ yi gs Stella Moth... 2.0... sess ereeeeereee eter etees! 550 
0 .50 1.00 50% added. Co Hy CeCe Moyer oii. conics = cee ince cece reer eees 800 
*T. 50c.: PE SA TURIN a vsinie Sic ae we eeiamiee siniiesieymirsiar nates 800 
44 *I., 0¢c.; IL, AEM DP es Achat cela pauirntenees ales Donalda McKeracher, B. A. .......-..+----5| 600 
75¢.; I11., $1 Gertrude Mode, BuAtunynscsdese-astieas ss 600 
1.00 MESON WaRbicvedstchaya rei syouecekareseveisvorato ve era"= Jas. A. Magee ......2. cece e es ce ree cere cecee 900 
rt ee Nee ghee Une Vote giaisys ajsie ine ecelsaislerssavsste ee 40s Mabel Buchanan, B. A. ..2....5..2.. +0 +000, % | 650 
BPs. (5 0lo.5 64s sie ih © ak Vl sign bako SOO US et AOIIaG NAR Chia sYaiaatain oly Saas Goad boo GA CoD hon ene Sooo por | 950 
ik i WV A EL SUC WELL Un eps.) Nu gmistes che niueilsislereiensls cia ¢ 750 
-50 SPT Me Mi cg acta as co { Miss Myrtle Hammond .............-seeeee. 500 
Ge SRIW yID ee theese cle uacicr= oleleler-rsialnisierslererere WAN 800 
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*No fees are charged first year if languages are not taken. — u 
+No fees are charged first year if languages are not taken ; if taken, $7 per year. 
{$10 per year if languages are taken; otherwise $6. 
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CONTINUATION CLASSE: 
Statistics for the year ending 31 
y, ling 31 
~ 4 
Name of School. Teachers 
Inspectorate. ee and eeroes ot 
’ : eachers giving whole o 
School Section. Post Office. time to Continuation 
Classes. 
48 Hastings, South ........| hk fele INO tc ote acpor FE WOR rate oy Atnueipta lets craters gets ViR, Greer le enw esas oe eee 
1 B 1 J. di Cameromingacs «107 eee 
49 Huron East............ IBYUSSCISIEE Tic nree sie tonal TUSSCIS Hse VR ee ee eetel ee Helen D. Ford............m 
50 Bliy, th eke scree stab eeeyer es BL yD esc. Satan ste arate JOS. Stalker ch. cic..une eee 
L. C. Mleming 22 on5 ee 
51 Huron, West.......-+-. Exeter ......e-ee eee eeeeess EEX GLCTe meee Nereus et aie Stella L. Gregory.......... 99 
Agnes) M.) Johnston ]...:..25 
52 BiStephen LACway Ula pens Crediton som iacee eee CU KVBlnetth an arrestee 
Kez enty Bate Une Blen Wenn hey cuter saat Blenhe inate eis sci eo Ragin Waele ea 
o Bothwell. (he aes Bothwellunuew oe PERO 
GuAs Millensies eed. 3. eee 
Ry DTESCEM A as cease meets a Dresdenye eae ek eee Jean McConnell............. 
: p JAGaCaMeron ie wie eee 
56 Thamesville........... Beet ATES Vd] Orta aera eee Ee Becketedti ee 
57 GP Orfords, aves cio Le isbe ate. clic ccc sae ee EVE: HOOvVers. 22 Gian oe 
58 Kent, West.......--++:: TIIbATye ey Poa e eee \Tilbury..........-..eeeee ee oe aR en . nse 
59 |Wallaceburg............... IWVallace burgess. emer cre H. pabeaboee #< : a a | 
4 : F ML LOML. Sak yoeteve eae Pree nee | 
60 Lambton, Hast.........- A VAT SUOINS is coke cts oie etcre ences AVANSUOU. sereec cack h eeeeet SE ep eta oh La ci 
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Attendance and Classification of Pupils. 
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CONTINUATION CLASSES 
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GRADE A.—Continued. 
) ; 
December, 1907.— Continued 
Fees. Teachers for 1908. 
Monthly Fee | Monthly Fee Basis of Special 5 - 
of Danie of. County Grant, Names and Degrees. Salary. 
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Statistics for the year ending 31st 
Name of School. Teachers. 
: Names and Degrees of | 
Inspectorate. School Section. Post Office. Teachers giving whole of time 
to Continuation Classes. 
‘ef 4 k eas S (Wel C Richardson iss. 
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Attendance and Classification of Pupils. 
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* Average salary, Principa!, $719; Assistant, $529. 
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Number in Form J (Lower School). 


Number of Pupils in the Various Subjects, 
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Number in Form II (Lower School). 


Number in Form III (Middle School). 


Number in Form IV (Upper School). 
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Destination of Pupils. Occupation of Parents. Value of Equipment. 
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GRADE A.—Concluded. 
December, 1907.— Concluded. 
Fees. Teachers for 1908. 
Monthly Fee | Monthly Fee Basis of Special 
of Pupils of County Grant, Names and Degrees. Salary. 
of Section. other Pupils. if any. 
gc $ ¢ $ 
89 .00 LOD Meet ets itera cae statement erteec WilosiCs Richard soniennen sae aeeec cee aieios 800 
1.00 | Deel B I OOS AS a hm oe ace eet ane Reed Cale anh 700 
90 1.00 ic gee BONE BERR TEES EONS Pee Sea ae MOS so Rae DP Ih@en wancae sonnets ances 525 
ENV NES COU Go) oes utr ereiaer ehefe ae eee a eae 800 
91 50 Reman c Marc ence meee meray: \ Plorenice Hi Purser... ke ee 600 
92 1.00 1.00 50% extra. MISSE Mey COLOR rer etl tar cabernet. oa tonae en err 600 
93 28 .50 50% extra. KALE ist DEG WIV a nrc atsomidettcinmeestshn eens se 500 
TAME PMs PDE Tc wale ee eas late feeticominaltie me oiaerd onic sxe Syn tyake Ja ClOtMeCT BeAr wee ee connate, cts renee 1.000 
SBS: 6-0 Soe ALO) ies re eee oar nde toece Si ietaress tear os eee JREMER OLIV SOT Symes tie patie icies at sree oie aero 700 
EGP eicio) sial'e ie svessys SACL eth all Merseruatycrcan tn owicrrmoasormctyit AlrcAtes OA TINCHO IM. eee ver aieterctnes ans Scie whens eleloteie nite 800 
00 (DA MacDonalds BOA ia ancete <pcue ne ees 1,000 
97 .50 SLR ye GLE Seen hi St aieenos SIR WMla Wor sIMOd eis a een tet noe ake boca eens 530 
30 (PC CAIN CTO aetna thints aeons eee aes etots cera 900 
9B... e ee ve aeee Nb i oie Ce ae Be aera a eke RVESAN RU theriOrd acca ce cea heen eae 500 
99 1.00 OO ce eee Pulsars aera ctanistns wgesh caste detves GIS Katzen Mey Cras oc secrete ae tine seiae eee 750 
(1D). Caeodse et OhNeen bare ase BID Iesere coche: (Eee rrr aii oysters oh oer HE PATEL © WiGS svomra otic sri srs tek coecnieen atenierettns oe toma aera 600 
Ist year free. PLOT. SY a kOpey Go ceo Mine tlw mean 900 
11 3 7 130} sor Panacea Sc age We gl a ee tackson “Bike ae ec eerie eR B75 
21.00” TCOOSeE TT Vaeee or e ena red SenoOle yr Gh e aoe so Ma 710 
103 1.00 OO tee lesan Sites nearer Glarenicette NEelandS ia. y-cisctmiaien-rosrtemes es 625 
1.00 (PATTI CIG A MCAM SlCr wre tynnee iterate cseiielo cis 600 
104 1.00 Sele Sein res ae kA oe ms Maree | F. Bowes sain eveseeeusesseeseseseeereseates 450 
‘ me rea Sree Mit Melb ertsth water spccie tanto te Nepocene ere 390 
109.... +... eee oe DOOR Ti. {sr Ae eresa vaio veneer meee 200 
0B 5's. iptero acne SOc RTE tl a Bl Ws cBresetscons teense a overarea ee ote Srnbermestl mena chase us cemcine aeuvertemrersen.meucerniee 600 
V7 ocoSahacennmeeee BU E sh a OUlane ea eemooee comemics sce Slee O UeAUNGNe Wi arae mcsctece steel amicus cians ox asiaverererers 300 
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APPENDIX Q.—REPORT OF THE IN SPECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., M.P.P., LL.D., | 


Minister of Education, 
Education Department, 
Toronto. 


Sir, I have the honour to submit herewith my seventh Annual Report 
on Technical Education, including Manual Training, Household Science, 
and Art instruction, as carried on in the educational institutions of this’ 
Province during the year ending 3lst December, 1907. 

Manual Training Centres are now equipped as follows :—Bolton Street, 
George Street, Creighton Street, Glashan School, Cambridge Street, Slater 
Street, Cartier Street, Wellington Street, Elgin Street, Rideau Street, First 
Avenue. School, all in Ottawa; Kingston, Brockville, Cobourg, Galt, Berlin, 
Woodstock, Alvinston, Essex, Renfrew, Rittenhouse School ; Normal Schools, 
London, Toronto, Ottawa; Wellesley School, Broadview Boys’ Institute, 
Givens Street, George Street, Lansdowne School, Queen Alexandra School, all 
in Toronto; Hamilton, Brantford, Stratford, St. Thomas, Cornwall, Inger- 
sell, Guelph Public Schools, Guelph Consolidated School, Macdonald Insti- 
tute, Hamilton School of Art, and Owen Sound. 

The value of the equipment installed in these centres is over $22,000 
and the number of boys receiving weekly instruction is approximately 
10,000. 

Household Science Centres are established as follows :—Wellesley 
School, Parkdale School, Queen Alexandra School, Winchester Street, King 
Edward School, Broadview Boys’ Institute, Young Women’s Christian 
Guild, Technical School, all in Toronto; Normal Schools, Toronto, Ottawa, 
and London; Hamilton Collegiate Institute, King Edward, Caroline Street, 
Wentworth Street, Hamilton; Kingston, Brockville, Galt, Berlin, Wood- 
stock, Renfrew, Brantford, Stratford, Ingersoll, Guelph Public Schools, 
Guelph Consolidated School, Macdonald Institute, Lillian Massey School 
‘ee Albert College, Belleville, and a number of private schools and 
colleges. 

The value of the equipment and utensils provided for this work approxl- 
mates to $11,000 and more than 6,000 girls are receiving weekly instruc- 
tion. In the case of both manual training and household science each of the 
above schools have received, and are receiving annually, liberal grants from 
the Government, and these grants having been wisely spent have materially 
aided in the efficiency and extension of the work. 

The centres opened during the vear are Galt, Owen Sound and the 
Rittenhouse Schools for Manual Training, and Galt, Kingston and Owen 
Sound for Household Science, while there are in preparation to be 
opened early in 1908 two additional centres for manual training in 
Ottawa, two in Hamilton for manual training, one in manual training and 
cne in household science in Toronto, and the Ottawa School Board is consider- 
ing a plan for the opening of five household science centres in that city. 

The only art schools now in existence in the Province are those in 
Hamilton and Toronto. The subject of art schools and art instruction wil] 
be dealt with in a later section of this report. 


ConsTRUCTIVE Work. 


Dr. Harris declared many years ago that if an adequate foundation for 
the arts and trades of any country was to be laid the start would have to be 
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made in the Kindergarten, for at that early period the muscles are in a plastic 
condition, and as age advances training becomes a more difficult matter. He 
further declared that two weeks’ practice in the kindergarten will make a 
child right handed for life. _ 

A little reflection will disclose the fact that the beginning of Technical 
Education is to be found very early in the school career, in fact as pointed 
out above the elementary exercises of the Kindergarten are its beginnings, 
and in Public Schools with any organized system of Manual Training or 
Constructive Work, Technical Instruction has already been well begun. 
So also in the course of elementary instruction every illustration or suggestion 
which exhibits the application of the sciences or of knowledge to the practical 
affairs of life, every lesson in writing or drawing which stresses the utility 
of these subjects is essentially a form of Technical Education. Arithmetic, 
history, algebra, geography, etc., are treated in the Primary Schools as 
instruments of mental training and culture, yet from time to time they are 
shown in their practical aspects and when this is so, the instruction becomes 
to that degree, and in the wider sense truly technical. When these facts are 
remembered. it becomes evident that in a very real and important sense 
technical education belongs to every stage of the school career. At no point 
is general culture free from technical elements, and the converse is true that 
no good scheme of technical education is free from elements that may be 
considered as contributory to general culture. | 

Recognizing the fact that early hand training was an essential step to- 
wards industrial efficiency, the Department in the last revision of the course 
of study (1904) outlined the work in these subjects as follows: 

Art.—As means of expression, the Art subjects should be connected 
closely with nature work, constructive work, history and lterature. Many 
pictures should be used in the lower classes, and each subject should be illus- 
trated with the child’s free expression. As in writing special attention 
should be given to the attitude of the body and the position of the paper and 
the pencil, etc. 

Constructive Work.—The object of constructive work is mental develop- 
ment and physical control. The making of things should be subsidiary to 
the thought processes involved, and the exercises should sustain the child’s 
interest, and take advantage of his natural desire to construct. Constructive 
Work should make the ability to do a part of the knowing, and should incor- 
porate knowledge into habit and theory with practice. The amount of work 
accomplished is unimportant in comparison with the mastery of correct 
methods and the formation of good habits. Every opportunity should be 
eiven the pupils to modify given type models or to design new ones, and in 
the lower grades to rearrange given units or create new combinations. All of 
the work should have in it the elements of beauty in construction, in propor-— 
tion, and in decoration. Though we may not be able to add to the quantity 
or the variety of the material, we can modify its form, and we can arrange 
it in new combinations. The making of new forms and combinations, the 
giving of definite expression to ideas and mental images, the rendering of 
the inner outer, is the great Froebelian doctrine of creativeness. 


Form I. 


Art.—¥Freehand expression with pencil, pen, crayon, and water colour. 

Six standard colours. 

Blackboard and pencil drawing (free movement).—Simple natural ob- 
jects and other objects in which children are interested, as toys, dolls, ete. 
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Elementary Construction in Paper and Cardboard, Toronto Normal School. 
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Clay Modelling, Ottawa Normal School. 
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Clay Modelling, Toronto Normal School. 
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Water colours or coloured crayons.—Simple grasses, leaves, sprays, 
flowers, fruits, birds, pet animals, etc., studied in nature work. 

Colour, pencil, or ink illustrations of stories; study of pictures. 

Constructive Work.—Paper cutting and folding in elementary geometric 
patterns, colouring and grouping of these as bases of design; this work to be 
connected with drawing and modelling in clay. 

Making of objects as picture frame, window, envelope, etc. 

Basket and raffia work. 

Clay Modelling.—Natural objects, as orange, apple, onion, tomato, 
potato, egg, simple leaf. 

_ Common objects, as box, bird’s house, small loaf of bread, cup (without 

handle) and saucer, flower pot and saucer, basket, tea set and tray. 

Note.—In the above all modelling should be done from the actual ob- 
ject, as many being provided as will enable each child to make a thorough 
examination. 

Free modelling. 

Nott 1.— Under this head the children should make what they wish, 
and should be encouraged to invent forms and patterns for themselves. 

Nort 2.—Clay modelling should be so treated as to become an aid to 
conception of form. It should also be correlated with nature study. 


Form Il. 


Art.—Study of colour continued. Colour and freehand expression. 

Free drawing of plants and other common objects; pencil sketches of 
common objects. 

Water colours: Fall flowers and leaves with brilliant autumn tints; 
butterflies and other insects; live and mounted birds; fish, etc. 

Memory, imaginative, and illustrative drawing. 

Study of pictures. 

Constructive Work.—Work of Form I. continued. Paper cutting for 
simple patterns and designs. Ruling in geometric forms and colouring these. 
Simple cardboard and paper construction, as wall-box, chair, tray, etc. 
Ornamentation of constructed objects by colouring and drawing. Modifica- 
tion of models; original work. Basket and raffia work. 

Clay Modelling.—Natural forms: Apple, beet, banana, leaf, apple and 
twig, etc. 

Common objects: Cup with handle and saucer, flower pot, bat, piece 
of coal, etc. 

Free modelling. 

Needlework.—Simple stitches; sewing on buttons and hooks; simple 
mending. 


Form III. 


Art.—Drawing of plants, insects, etc., in any appropriate medium. 

Arrangement in spaces, applications in borders, surface patterns and 
me cttes in colour, applied as far as possible in connection with Constructive 

ork. 

Relative positions of views of geometrical figures in thin cardboard ; 
simple geometrical problems. Study and drawing of details of Greek orna- 
ment and vase. 

Water colour: Course of Form If. continued. 

Simple landscapes from window or out-of-doors. 

Study of Pictures. 


Te 
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Constructive Work.—Cardboard construction and ornamentation con- 
tinued. Whittling in wood with a knife. 

Basket and raffia work. 

Needlework.—Plain hemming and back-stitching; making button-holes; 
fine mending. 


Form IV. 


Art.—The course of Form III. continued. 

Adaption of natural forms to purposes of decorative design. 

I'reehand perspective. 

Simple geometrical drawing, combination of units of design in geo- 
metric patterns, combination of scrolls and geometric units for industrial 
and ornamental work. 

Working drawings of type forms. 

Simple geometrical problems. 

With reference to the curriculum the regulations read ‘‘All the subjects 
prescribed for Forms 1-4 of the Public School course are obligatory except 
where otherwise stated in the programme of studies and (3) when from any 
cause teachers properly prepared to teach the courses in Art, Constructive 
Work, Cardboard Modelling, etc., are not available the Inspector shall 
authorize such modifications of the courses in these subjects as he may deem 
expedient.’ | | 

With a view towards discovering how far these subjects were being 


taught in the Public Schools of the Province, I addressed a letter to every 


Public School Inspector asking for ‘“‘particulars as to the character and 


extent of the work being done in your inspectorate in the course in Art, Con-— 


structive Work and Needle Work as outlined on pages 53, 55, 57 and 58 of 
the Regulations.”’ | 

The replies received to this circular, lead one to the conclusion that these 
subjects are in a large number of cases not taken seriously, and are either not 
taught at all or only in a very haphazard manner. The clause in the regu- 


lations which authorizes the Inspector to make ‘‘such modifications of the’ 
courses in these subjects as he may deem expedient’’ has in many cases been > 
read as authorizing their total elimination. In many cases no reply was re- 


ceived and for this reason I am not able to state accurately the number of 
schools where this work is being taken. Below are given extracts from some of 
the replies. | 

Mr. D. A. Maxwell (South Essex) ‘‘ In this Inspectorate we have in 
my estimation inefficient teaching of drawing in all classes in the Public 
Schools and a little daubing of colour in three or four schools. There is only 


one teacher in our schools who can teach colour work efficiently. Construc- 


tive Work and Needlework are not attempted.’’ 


e 4 
i"O4 et ee 


Mr. John Johnson (South Hastings) “TI do not think that there has been 
any work done in the course in Art, Constructive Work, nd Needlework as 


outlined in the regulations.” 


leaves, sprays, flowers and fruits with coloured crayons in the Public Schools 
of Port Arthur, Fort William and Kenora. The pupils appear to be particu- | 


Mr. J. Ritchie (Rainy River and Thunder Bay) ‘‘Considerable attention | 
has been devoted to the Art or Drawing department especially to grasses, 


larly interested in drawing the brightly coloured autumn leaves and the per- 
fection attained by some of the little ones in the delicate shadings and blend-— 
ings is marvelous. During my recent inspection of the Port Arthur Schools I 
had the opportunity of examining many of these drawings which were display- 
ed on the walls of the rooms. This method of exhibiting the artistic work of 
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he child appears to have a wonderful stimulating effect. One half day of 
ach month is set apart as Visitors’ Day. On these occasions the ambition 
vf the teacher as well as that of her class is to make a creditable showing. 
“understand the colours are supplied by the Board. Some Constructive Work 
ias been taken up in the Kenora Schools where a fair degree of perfection was 
ittained. Clay Modelling has practically been untouched in our schools. 
[n the other town and village schools a little attention has been paid to Art. 
In most of the rural schools little has been done in these lines.’’ 

Mr. W. H. Ballard (Hamilton) ‘‘In Art the extent of the work being 
done is very satisfactory and in nearly all the grades is in most respects up 
ty the requirements of the regulations. 

“Ag to the character of the work the results are equally satisfactory, the 
more especially as in classes where for any reason the full limit could not be 
overtaken more regard was paid to thoroughness than to the quantity of 
work attempted. 

“Tn Form 1 the limit required has been very fully overtaken with satis- 
factory results both as to the character and extent of the work. 

“Tn Form 2 nearly the same as in Form 1 except that the requirements 
in water colour have not been fully met. 

“Tn Form 3 an earnest effort-is put forth to meet the requirements of the 
regulations. Difficulty is, however, met in the fact that pupils have not yet 
reached this grade who have fully or nearly covered the work prescribed in 
the grades below. This difficulty will shortly disappear and the full limit 
be covered. 

“tn Form 4 for the reason given above the full work laid down for the 
grade cannot be accomplished. Earnest and thorough work: of a somewhat 
more elementary character is however done in all the classes. 

“Tn Form 1 Constructive Work has been fully taken up with the 
exception of basket and raffia work. Clay Modelling has been carried on in 
many of the classes. 

“In Form 2 nearly all the classes are carrying on the Constructive Work 
more or less effectively, but so far the full limit has not been covered by any 
class. Basket and raffia work will be taken up early in the New Year. Clay 
Modelling is done in some of the classes. 


“Tn Form 8 fully two thirds of the classes have made acreditable begin- 
ning. In one or two of the classes the following work has been done. Geo- 
metric designs to measurement for borders, patterns, etc., eardboard and 
paper construction, book covers made and ornamented, Union Jack drawn 
to proper measurement and coloured. Designs in wall paper, oil cloth 
patterns, squares, oblongs, triangles, circles and cones were drawn and cut 
out of cardboard. Preparations have already been made in some of the 
schools for taking up raffia work. 

“Tn Form 4 similar work to that mentioned under Form 3 has been taken 
up in half the classes and the boys have snce September last taken Manual 
Training at the Collegiate Institute. 

“Preparations are under way to establish two additional centres in Man- 
ual Training. These together with the accommodation given at the Col- 
legiate Institute will furnish opportunities for Manual Training to practi- 
cally all the boys in Forms 4 and 9. 

‘Needlework is taken up in Forms 1, 2, and 3, and the required limit is 
fully covered as the following distribution of the work will show. 

“Form 1. Running stitch, basting, backstitching, blanket stitch. Mat, 
napkin ring, needlebook with wool on burlap canvas. The pupils are then 
taught to measure and use ruler in the making of simple conventional designs, 
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first on paper and then on cotton, the design being worked with stitches of 
coarse coloured cotton thread. Make penwiper, sew on button. Talk on wool. 

“Rorm 2. Talk on cloth, its manufacture, small piece woven on card, 
Overhanding, overcasting and plain hemming. Talk on cotton. Making 
towel, bag, sunbonnet. 

“Form 3. Two runs and a backstitch, damask hem, hem stitching, 
herring bone, feather stitch, overhand patch, gingham apron, dust cap, 
table napkin, pillow case, button hole stitch, hemmed patch, lawn apron, 
flannel patch, blind loops, button holes, child’s underwaist and skirt. Talk 
on linen.’’ 

Mr. T. A. Craig (Grenville County) writes : 

‘ T regret that I cannot report very favorably regarding the character 
and extent of the work being done in Art, Constructive Work and 
Needlework in the schools, in this Inspectorate. One great difficulty, 
ts the lack of qualification on the part of the teachers to do the work satis- 
factorily. Another is inability to adjust the daily programme of work so 
as to give these subjects due attention without neglecting other subjects 
which are considered of far more practical value in everyday life. And, still 
another, is parental opposition and a consequent refusal to provide the chil- 
dren with proper material with which to work. The enthusiastic teacher, 
with the proper conception of the educative value of the work, and ability 
to use it as a means of developing and enlarging life, can, of course, overcome 
these difficulties, but, such teachers are scarce, and, until we have them, I 
fear it will be difficult to get due attention given to this department of our 
school programme. 

‘Teachers in the rural schools say, that there are so many subjects on 
the programme of studies, that 1t 1s impossible to give proper attention to 
them all, owing to the number of classes they have, and that it becomes a 
question with them what part of the work it is advisable to pass over lightly, 
or, in other words, to practically neglect. 

**Parents demand that their children be taught reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic and language, and, that they become proficient in these 
subjects. Our teachers must, of course, honor this demand, and, construct 
their time-tables as far as possible in accordance with it. 

“The foregoing remarks apply more particularly to the rural schools. 
In the urban schools fair attention is given to these subjects, and the work 
done, particularly in drawing, is very good In these schools each teacher 
has charge of not more than two classes, so that there is little difficulty in 
finding time to give each subject on the programme the necessary attention. 
Better equipment for doing the work is a necessity in these schools also. 

“While I cannot report that I am at all satisfied with the work being 
done in these subjects, owing, as I have already indicated, to the inability 
of the teachers to use them as an educative means, I feel that we are making 
progress towards giving them a permanent place on the programme of studies 
ia our public schools, and that as soon as we have a supply of teachers com- 
petent to handle them they will become the most attractive subjects in our 
school work.’’ 

Mr. H. H. Burgess (County of Grey) writes: ‘‘I have to say that in the 
Town of Owen Sound there is a Kindergarten Department in each of the 
three Public Schools and as a consequence paper folding is continued to some 
extent till the end of the third book classes. This year the boys in the fourth 
book classes have had the advantage of one lesson a week in the Manual 
Training Department of the Collegiate, Institute. The girls have had 
Household Science; Art Work and Colour Work has been given considerable 
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Wicker Baskets, Toronto Normal School. 
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attention. The character of the work seems reasonably satisfactory. One of 
the regular teachers has taken a six months course in painting, and sketching 
and she has been a great help to the other members of the staff. This fall Miss 
Semple, Supervisor of Drawing in the Toronto Public Schools, gave a full 
half day at practical work with the teachers of Owen Sound. In the Rural 
Schools not so much has been done. Few of the teachers have had the 
necessary training, but the course in the ‘Canadian Teacher’ has been fol- 
lowed in the school room by the majority of the teachers as far as time and 
circumstances would permit. The pupils take great satisfaction in this, as 
they see, handle and show something made by themselves. Then again the 
pupils are compelled to work accurately. In only two schools has anything 
been done in woodwork of any kind. One of the teachers has been quite 
successful and has quite a display of work. In the Rural Schools this work 
has to be introduced very discreetly as the three R’s must not be crowded 
™ the wall,”’ 


Rev. Thos. McKee, B.A. (Simcoe County), writes: ‘In my inspectorate 
there are 120 schools. In all of these Art and Constructive Work are taught 
as outlined in the regulations. In some of the schools these branches are 
well taught, in some fairly well, in some not so well, and in the remainder 
very indifferently. I have graded the schools as below: 

“29 oraded one—the highest. 37 graded two—second grade. 31 graded 
three—third grade. 30 graded four—fourth grade. 

“The work of the needle is taught to the first, second and third forms in 
only eleven of my schools up to the present time but I hope for expansion in 
this direction in the near future.”’ 

Mr. W. Irwin (Stratford) writes: ‘In the Urban Schools Art and Con- 
structive work are carried on along the lines indicated in the curriculum. 
In the Rural Schools not much Constructive Work has been done yet, but the 
course in Art work is pretty fully carried out. 

‘Nothing is being done in Needlework in either Urban or Rural Schools 
in this inspectorate.’’ 


Mr. J. Elgin Tom (West Huron), writes: 

“The work done in the schools of West Huron, in Art, Constructive 
Work and Needle Work is not so satisfactory as it should be, or as I desire 
ty have it. There are several reasons why this work is not up to the standard, 
especially in the rural schools. | 

“The frequent change of teachers, their inexperience, and the teachers 
not knowing the work themselves make it impossible to get satisfactory work 
in these, as well as the other subjects of the curriculum. Of the 108 teachers 
in the rural schools of West Huron, 66 have taught less than three years, 
and 59 of the 108 have been less than one year in their present positions. 
At least 50 per cent. of the rural schools have changed teachers each year 
since 1900. | 

“Art, Constructive Work and Needle Work not being subjects for 
examination for either teachers or pupils, the teachers do not know the work 
well enough to teach it, and the pupils are not sufficiently interested in the 
work to do it well. 


“The scarcity of labour forces parents to keep their children at home to 
help with the work much more than in former years, hence the small and 
irregular attendance in most of our rural and village schools. 

‘A majority of the parents and teachers believe that the other subjects 
of the course of study are more important than Art, Constructive Work and 
Needlework, therefore they put little time on the teaching of these. There 
is not sufficient time to teach all the subjects of the Course of Study in an 
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ungraded school. Pencil sketches of common objects such as plants, flowers, 
fruits, leaves, animals, etc., are taken in all the schools and are frequently 
well done. 

“Colour work is taught in about half the schools. Most of these use 
coloured crayons and the others water colours. They find the crayons cleaner 
and more convenient than the water colours. A few of the schools are doing 
work in paper cutting and folding, also in the construction of boxes, baskets, 
tables, chairs, etc., with plain and coloured paper. Very little is being done 
in clay modelling. A few of the teachers give instruction in Needlework. 
The sewing done by some of the pupils is quite creditable. 

“The want of suitable Manuals on these subjects at a moderate price has 
hindered this work. Most of the teachers would teach Constructive Work 
and soon become familiar with it, if a proper Manual were prepared for their 
guidance.” ? | | 

Mr. J. H. Knight (County of Victoria) writes: “But little progress has 
been made in the Departments named by you, chiefly owing to the fact that 
drawing has been struck out of the list of subjects to be taken at the Entrance 
Examination. It is found that if a subject is to be reported on by the 
teacher the pupils consider how little will secure a pass, rather than how 
much they can possibly learn. At our Convention in May last, Miss Semple, 
of Toronto attended and gave interesting addresses which were highly 
appreciated by the teachers. In some cases the pupils have been the gainers, 
but not to the extent I could have wished.” 

Mr. L. A. Green, B.A. (Algoma), writes: “Many of our schools are con- 
forming to the regulations in the matter of pencil, crayon and water colour 
work and a few are doing simple constructive work and a few take up needle- 
work occasionally. We find it difficult to conform exactly to the requirements 
because it is impossible to secure teachers carefully trained in these subjects. 
We do not attempt any clay modelling.” 

Mr. D. Chenay (North Essex), writes: “I regret to say that the Art 
Course for Public Schools has not received its due share of attention through- 
out the schools in this inspectorate. 

“In only about a dozen schools has needlework, basketry or raffia work 
been done, nor has the interest kept up or increased very much, 

“All the schools, however, do work in water colours or coloured crayons, 
also pencil work and construction work of simple common objects with ocea- 
sional attempts at picturing stories and occurrences real or imaginary. 

“This work is done best in our larger village and town schools. In a 
large number of the rural schools where the attendance is not so regular— 
the younger children usually attending during the summer and the larger 
during the winter, the work has not taken so favourably neither with the 
pupils nor the parents. 

“T should be pleased to give you a more satisfactory report but I must 
cenfine myself to the actual facts.”’ : 

Mr. N. Gordon (County of Dufferin) writes: “Art is taught in most of 
our schools and in some of them with a fair amount of proficiency. Con- 
struction Work in a number, but not so generally as Art. I am not aware that 
Needlework has as yet been taken up in any. The work in Art is very credit- 
able in a few cases where the teacher has taken an interest, but the teachers 
iz many schools seem to be at a loss since they have had no proper instruction 
themselves, and perhaps not supplied with proper material. However, there 
has been improvement in these subjects during the past few years since the 
Regulations require them to be taught and the teachers are getting their 
instruction during their professional course to enable them to do it efficiently. 
My impression is that these branches will be in a few years taught with the 
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same efficiency as the other subjects on the school programme. If we had 
an examination in these the same as other branches at the Entrance Examin- 
ation we would soon have the necessary improvement. My experience is that 
any branch in which there is no public examination is more or less neglected 
in order to have more time for those in which an examination is required.”’ 
Mr. T. W. Standing, B.A. (Brantford) writes: ‘‘I would say that in 
the rural schools under my. jurisdiction there has been little, if any, 
attempt to give systematic instruction in Needlework. A number of teachers 
have given lessons in cardboard construction, but in most cases no definite 
series of lessons has been planned nor any course of work pursued system- 
atically. In Art more has been done but teachers have not yet mastered 
the course of work outlined in the Regulations, and consequently much of 
what is done is somewhat hap-hazard in its character. The fact is we have 
so many Immature teachers and teachers who have had little or no training 
in these subjects, that there is absolute need of a teacher’s handbook cover- 
ing a pretty definitely marked out course of work in each of these departments 
of school work.’’ 

Rev. Geo. Grant, B.A. (Parry Sound District) writes: “The work in 
Forms one, two, and three is fairly well covered in all the better class of 
schools throughout my inspectorate. In the small and poor schools where the 
average attendance does not exceed eight or ten pupils very little work of this 
character is attempted. We think it better that the whole time of teacher and 
pupils be devoted to the essentials of Public School work—reading, spelling, 
writing and arithmetic. No attempt has yet been made as far as I am aware 
io do anything at Clay Modelling or Needlework in any of our schools.”? 

Mr. J. S. Deacon (Halton County) writes: ‘Nothing is done in Needle- 
work. There is comparatively little done in Art and Constructive Work in 
the rural schools. About ten per cent. of the teachers in ungraded schools 
assign, teach and supervise this work, the majority claim that they are 
unable to find time for it. The urban schools manifest a lively interest in 
hese subjects and have done very creditable work in pen and ink, water colour, 
‘rayon and charcoal. Some schools have coarse grey paper filling space for 
hree feet above the wainscotting and this is used to fasten the best work of the 
pupils thereto and keep it on exhibition for ornamentation and encourage- 
ment. our of our teachers have taken short courses at the Macdonald 
Institute. These are helping their associates in the graded schools, and at 
yur County Institute, to take up the work more intelligently and on a larger 
icale.”’ 

The conclusion, that a number of the Public School Inspectors do not 
consider these subjects of sufficient importance to warrant their interest and 
iitention has to be formed when one considers the fact that not nearly fifty 
yer cent. replied to the circular sent. This is to be regretted and it is a con- 
lition of things that only time and experience can alter. In the letter of Mr. 
Jraig quoted above occur the words “while I cannot report that I am at all 
atisfied with the work being done in these subjects, owing as I have already 
ndicated to the inability of the teachers to use them as an educational means, 
feel that we are making progress towards giving them a permanent place 
m the programme of studies in our Public Schools and that as soon as we 
lave a supply of teachers competent to handle them they will become the 
nost attractive subjects in our school work.”’ ee 

Every Inspector who encourages his teachers to give this work a fair 
rial will reach the same conclusion. This can be done without at all lessen- 
ng the efficiency of the other subjects, as, properly taught, these branches 
ntensify and deepen what is looked upon as the purely intellectual side of 
he school. | 
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The main difficulties pointed out by the various Inspectors are as follows: 

1. Inability of the teachers to deal with these subjects. 

2. Absence of definite courses and suitable text books. 

3. Disinclination of School Boards to provide necessary material and 
equipment. 

1. This difficulty will gradually disappear, at least in all schools that 
employ Normal Trained teachers. Now that the work in the Normal Schools 
is b.ing restricted to those branches which can be taught in every class 
room, no teacher will leave those institutions without being able to give 
adequate instruction in paper work, cardboard construction, and clay model- 
ling at the slightest possible expense and in such a way as will help and 
not hinder every other subject in the curriculum. With reference to those 
School Boards not employing Normal Trained teachers much might be 
done by holiday courses and greater attention being given to the pratti- 
cal consideration of these subjects at the various Institute meetings held 
throughout the Province. By ‘“‘practical’? is meant specimen lessons 
being given to a class of pupils, talks on methods of teaching, use of 
material, adaptation of waste material, how and where to procure 
material, simple equipment, etc. There is scarcely a district that has not 
within its limits one or more teachers who have had some training and are 
doing useful solid work. These should be public spirited enough to place their 
experience at the disposal of their less fortunate fellows. Every Manual 
Training and Household Science teacher in the Province should endeavour 
to make their particular schools centres for the surrounding district by estab- 
lishing Saturday Morning or Evening Classes for the instruction of teachers 
living in the neighbourhood. The Department might well give a small grant 
to those doing this kind of work. Amongst the teachers who have adequate 
knowledge cf these subjects there is too much of a tendency to regard their 
accomplishment as a “‘trade secret’’ to be jealously guarded and never on 
any account allowed to escape for the use of their fellow teachers. 

2. This obstacle would be entirely removed by the adoption of means 
suggested in the last report: 

(a) The issue of Bulletins by the Department. 

(b) The establishment of small circulating libraries containing a number 
of the best books on these subjects accompanied by a brief explanatory 
pamphlet. 

Many states, cities and towns in the United States issue Bulletins of this 
description. These are well illustrated by drawings and sketches so that 
even the untrained and inexperienced teacher has little difficulty in giving 
educational and practical instruction. Two of the illustrations given show 
pages from one of the bulletins referred to. The libraries spoken of might be 
placed in the hands of the Secretaries of the various Teachers’ Institutes, 
circulated amongst the members, discussed at the Institute meetings and then 
passed on to the next association to undergo the same process. The Depart- 
mental Library in Toronto contains a number of the best books on these 
subjects. Duplicate copies of these might be provided and loaned to teachers 
in various parts of the Province. e 

3. Whenever Trustees see this kind of work effectively done their dis- 
inclination to provide the material and the small equipment necessary, 
generally disappears. Where this disinclination exists a teacher who knows 
her business can do much to remove it. I quote from the last report: “It 
1s not always the teacher with the most elaborate equipment and the most 
generous supply of material that accomplishes the best work. The art of 
makeshift is a useful study and the resourceful teacher who is constantly 
on the look out for ways and means and material is rarely at a loss. One 
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who found it difficult to obtain just what she required begged a number of 
wall paper sample books and from these her pupils made an excellent series 
of instructive and useful objects. Another did the same from the covers 
of old copy and exercise books. These instances which could be multiplied, 
are simply mentioned to show that inability to obtain the usual material, 
employed need be no barrier to the introduction of constructive work.’’ 
Several inspectors refer to a custom that holds in their inspectorates—that 
of school exhibitions or visitors’ day. By these means parents and Trustees 
are brought more directly in close contact with the work of the school and 
all opposition to this work ceases, especially where it is judiciously taken 
and not allowed to absorb an undue proportion of time, as has been the case 
in one or two localities owing to the great enthusiasm of the teacher. 

The aim of work of this character may be considered as threefold : 

1. To exercise that motor activity which is now universally recognized 

as an essential factor in the education of the child. 
| This psychological aspect of the case has been admirably dealt with by 
‘Dr. T. M. Balliet, late Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass., now 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. In an eloquent address on ‘The 
Educational Value of Manual Training,’’ he thus deals with the function of 
hand work in brain development. ‘‘The schools have it in their power, in 
effect, to furnish brains to pupils, if they develop into functional activity, 
cells which otherwise would have lain forever dormant. . . . . 
“The cells of the brain which we need specially to consider in connection 
with Manual Training are of two classes, sensory and motor. The sensory 
cells receive the different impulses which come from the special senses, and 
those which come from the skin and internal organs of the body, the motor 
cells generate the nerve energy which cause the muscles to contract—Nerve 
cells grow and develop like any other part of the body—through nutrition 
and functional activity. The visual cells develop through seeing, the audi- 
tory cells through hearing and so on with the rest. The visual area in per- 
sons born blind or blinded in early life remains in a rudimentary condition 
through life. . . . The exercise of the special sense is necessary ‘for 
the proper physical growth of the brain. It also follows that sense training, 
iu so far as it is a physical process at all, consists not in training the external 
sense organs, but in developing their brain centres. 

“Like the sensory cells, the motor cells develop through exercise. It 
is the function of these cells to generate nerve energy to contract the muscles, 
and thus to produce and to co-ordinate muscular movements. Voluntary 
muscular movements have therefore the effect, not only of exercising the 
muscles involved, but also of calling into activity the motor brain cells which 
control them. Indeed, these motor cells cannot be made to act and develop, 
except by means of the muscles, and muscular exercise, whether in the way of 
ordinary labour, of recreation, of gymnastics, or of manual training, is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the proper development of the motor area of the brain. 
Moreover, this exercise of the motor cells must come during the period of 
brain growth, if it is to be most effective, and the lack of such exercise during 
this period is a matter of very serious consequence to the brain. Physical 
energy implies a good motor brain area. The man of energy must be a man 
of brains no less really than the man of thought, and physical laziness 
implies a deficiency in the motor part of the brain . . . Now it might be 
argued that manual training is not necessary for the development of the 
motor centres of the brain on the ground that gymnastics and out-door exer- 
elses are quite adequate to accomplish it. The answer to this objection is the 
fact that gymnastics and outdoor physical exercise in general appeal almost 
exclusively to the fundamental muscles and their brain centres, and rarely to 
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the accessories. Nothing short of manual training will reach effectively the 
important brain cells governing the fine motor adjustments of the muscles of 
the hand... 2 .. Whe anner surfaces, of the joints, the muscles and lga- 
ments are supplied with sensory nerves, which conduct to the brain sensations 
of movement, which form the basis of direct motor perception, Just as sensa- 
tions of light and sound form the basis of the perception of colour and tone. 
These motor percepts are developed into motor ideas, which, like ideas of 
light and tone, enter into the higher thought products, and becomes a part of 
the warp and woof of the mind’s organized body of knowledge—the only kind 
of knowledge which is power. 

“Motor ideas are developed by all forms of muscular movement with any 
part of the body, by ordinary work, by play, by gymnastics, and by manual 
training. All these, are therefore, means of motor training. But the motor 
area of the brain, governing the infinitely varied and complex movements 
of the hand, show that this organ is by far the richest source of motor ideas, 
and especially that portion of it little appealed to in either gymnastics or 
in ordinary skilled labour, namely the five fingers and their many sensitive 
muscles and joints. The hand is therefore a special sense organ, somewhat 
like the eye and the ear, and an untrained hand is in many respects as un- 
fortunate a limitation as an untrained eye or an, untrained ear.’’ 

2. The development of ‘‘industrial intelligence.”’ 

One of the most important recent Commissions on Technical Education 
was that ordered by the Governor of the State of Massachusetts. In the 
report issued by that Commission the term “‘Industrial Intelligence’’ is de- 
fined as follows: ‘mental power to see beyond the task which occupies the 
hands for the moment, to the operations which have preceded and to those 
which will follow it,—power to take in the whole process, knowledge of 
materials, ideas of cost, ideas of organization, business sense and a con- 
sclence which recognizes obligations. Such intelligence is always discon- 
tented, not with its conditions, but with its own limitations, and is wise 
enough to see that the more it has to give the more it will receive.” This 
“Tndustrial Intelligence’’ is a prime necessity to any country, but particularly 
to a country like our own that is seeking to build up its manufactures and 
to acquire and maintain a prominent position in the markets of the world. 

3. Development of appreciation of beauty in constructed objects. 

This appreciation is very largely developed by choosing between forms 
o? different shape, size, colouring, etc. One may hear much talk about wall 
papers, colour schemes, draperies, etc., but until he is required to choose 
some definite design to fulfil certain conditions, his appreciation is not 
fully aroused. Some may doubt that this faculty needs to be cultivated. 
Take a walk through any ordinary furniture store and what do you see?— 
gaudy stuffed furniture, gilded chairs, brass and onyx tables, both loaded 
with jumbles of twistings, turnings, carvings, and all sorts of contortions 
that have no structural relation to the object, ugly mouldings, gaudy car- 
pets and hideous wall papers. The merchant buys them because the average 
customer requires the most ugly, ornate and costly looking stuff he or she 
can afford to buy. The rich woman buys the furniture that is most plastered 
with carving because it shows that she can afford it and the poor woman 
goes as far as she can in the same direction because she wishes to make a 
good showing among her friends. The appreciation of simple beauty, shape, 
and form unspoiled by plastered ornamentation, the delicate harmony of 
quiet colours and the delicious restfulness of simplicity needs to be cultivated 
to-day more than ever, and as wealth grows this need will not grow less! 
Art and constructive work, and a teacher who understands the fundamental 
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purpose of the subjects, will always find in the ordinary circumstances of 
school and home life environment and occupations sufficient material to 
accomplish something in this direction. 

Paper, cardboard and clay are the most suitable materials mentioned in 
the curriculum for carrying on constructive work in the lower orades, and 
of these clay is probably the most suitable for many reasons. Miss Holland 
says “The surpassing advantage of clay, however, over other mediums for 
manual and artistic training is perhaps the possibility of its employment at 
a very early age. J know no work in which children of all ages will be 
interested so long, nothing which better cultivates observation and _ taste, 
nothing which better teaches at once, persistency, carefulness, industry, 
neatness and truthfulness. I would therefore urge that provision be made 
for the increase of brain power in every child through the largest possible 
development of eye and hand, and that the literary education of our children 
should be strengthened, step by step, at every stage by manual and artistic 
training, which includes not only tool work and drawing, but also modelling 
in clay.’’ Practically the only tools needed are the two hands of the child, 
and the material itself can be used over and over again if required. The 
young child is generally more interested in the doing than in the thing 
done. My last report contains full directions for obtaining the clay and keep- 
ing it in good working order. Another great advantage in the use of clay is 
the assistance it can be made to render to other subjects. No medium is better 
adapted to elementary modes of free expression than clay or plasticine. 
The plasticine, while more expensive than clay, has the advantage of needing 
no preparation. Each child is able from time to time to keep in good con- 
dition and use over and over again his individual supply, while it is sufficiently 
firm to stand for exhibition, and improves by age and use. There is no 
stage in the public school course where it cannot be used to great advantage 
and even in the High Schoo] it would be found of great service as modelling 
in its higher forms becomes the handmaiden of painting and sculpture. As 
showing the capabilities of a course in clay modelling there is given the 
one drawn up by the authorities of Chicago Normal School for the use of 
their students. It will repay careful study, particularly under the headings 
“pupil’s motive’’ and ‘“‘teacher’s aim.’’ 
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of expression in other subjects and much experimentation has been made in | 
order to secure proper balance and co-ordination. The following will serve | 
as examples of this use:—Indian wigwams and canoes, windmills, historic / 
hous:s, methods of transportation, occupations, the school and home garden, | 
rules and measures, work suggested by history, geography, and nature study. | 

The subject of Constructive Work has been somewhat fully dealt with. 
as it is felt that it is not possible to reap the full advantage of any scheme 
of Technical Education that may be adopted in the Province unless the 
foundation on which it must be built is securely laid. We are already feel- | 
ing this in every manual training and household science centre in the Pro- | 
vince. Boys and girls are attending these, who have had no preliminary | 
hand training of any description and the consequence is that one of their. 
most valuable years has to be devoted to acquiring the most elementary | 
notions of form, line and construction, that should have been mastiered — 


: 
The proper place of this subject in any course of study is as a help to means | 


at a much earlier staga in the school career. There is probably no greater. 


and more influential association than the National Educational Association | 


oi the United States. In the declaration of its principles unanimously | 


adopted in 1905 occurs the following: “The Association heartily approves of 
the efforts now being made to determine the proper place of industrial? 
education in the public schools. We believe that’ the time is rapidly 


approaching when industrial education should be introduced into all schools — 


and should be made to harmonize with the occupations of the community. — 
These courses, when introduced, should include instruction in agricultural | 


as well as manual training, etc. Wherever the conditions justify their. 
establishment schools that show the application of the branches of know- | 
ledge to practical life should be established. The Association regrets the | 
revival in some quarters of the idea that the common school is a place for | 
teaching nothing but reading, spelling, writing and ciphering, and takes 


! 


this occasion to declare that the ultimate object of popular education is! 
tc teach the children to live righteously and happily, and that to accomp- | 
lish this object it is essential that every school inculcate the love of truth, — 


justice, purity and beauty through the study of biography, history, ethics, 
natural bistory, music, drawing and manual arts.”’ 


NEEDLEWORK. 


With the exception of very few schools this subject is totally ignored. | 


For many reasons this is much to be regretted. 


Every English elementary schcol for girls, devotes at least two hours per | 
week to this subject, from the lowest grades to the end of the public school | 


course. The importance of the subject can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The failure to teach it can hardly be understood, particularly when it is 
remembered that the equipment necessary is of the slightest and might 


reasonably be expected to be provided by every girl. By needlework is not 
meant ornamental work, but ordinary plain every-day sewing. Every girl | 


should be taught to use the needle, the thimble and the scissors well, quickly, | 


and easily. This is far more readily accomplished when she is between 
Seven and twelve years old. The hand, the greatest and most delicate of all 
instruments is then supple and far more easily trained than at any other 
period. The mind is alert and the practice necessary to gain some degree 
of skill is not then looked upon as drudgery as is often the case in 


later life. Girls delight to sew especially in company with their fellows — 


and are interested when a graded course is followed which they can see 


begins with simple exercises and increases in diffeulty step by step until — 
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they find themselves master of so many stitches and able to work so 
accurately as to be able to cut, make and fit a garment. In the case of 
this subject we do not go to the United States for examples of the best organi- 
zation and teaching. That country very largely holds the opinion that house- 
hold science consists of cookery only. This is an opinion from which 
we are by no means free and I have had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing one or two so-called teachers of household science that needlework was 
just as important a part of their work as cookery. It is still possible to 
find important cities in the United States where no instruction in sewing 
is included in elementary school work. In a report issued by the English 
Board of Education the following causes are given to account for this fact. 
“There are those who attribute it to the very rapid development of the’ 
country, with which its system of education, in spite of its great elasticity 
finds it no easy task to keep pace, but a few years since in many districts 
the distance to be accomplished to reach a school made the attendance so 
limited in time that only subjects which could not be acquired at home 
found a place in the school time table. (2) The sudden advancement of 
industrial fortunes co-incident with the country’s growth threw the mental 
perspective of the masses awry so that parental and public misconceptions 
of the value and dignity of manual occupations bulk yet as large obstacles 
te the universal introduction of needlework into the grade schools. (8) The 
world wide slow dying delusion that book learning is the only agent 
of culture, and that attention should be concentrated upon the printed page 
during school hours, is still responsible for the continued existence of a 
monotony of method under some Boards of Education by whom the intel- 
lectual stimulus derived from variety of occupation is as yet imperfectly 
recognized.”’ 

Where sewing is taught the custom seems general of employing 
for the little ones coarse canvas, and it is a rare occurrence to find 
the use of fine material, appropriately coloured thread on a cream toned 
mat being generally employed during the earlier stages in order to avoid 
any undue strain on the eyes. Great attention is paid to the artistic side 
of the work, beauty of form, selection and combination of harmonious colours 
are dealt with at every stage. Large frames of coarse canvas are supplied 
for the use of the teacher in demonstrating the various stitches and a liberal 
use is made of the blackboard throughout. Importance is attached to cleanli- 
ness and the orderly care of material. In the report above referred to 
occurs the following description of an inexpensive case for storing work and 
material. ‘‘It consists of a series of nine wooden shelves arranged between 
two standards 44 ft. by 1 ft. placed against the wall. Arranged in tiers 
of seven on each shelf are strong pasteboard boxes, furnished with small 
brass rings so that they can be drawn out with ease. Each box is twelve 
inches long, by eight inches wide, by five inches deep. On the front part 
beneath the ring is pasted a slip of paper bearing the name of the pupil 
whose work is placed in the box.’’ The innate mechanical ability of the 
American shows itself in many neat simple devices of this kind, which 
economise trouble and promote order and cleanliness. At Buffalo the boys 
make work cabinets for the girls’ use as part of their manual training. 
In some Philadelphia schools a simple labour saving appliance is in use, 
devised and made by one of the staff. A piece of stiff card is fitted about 
ly inches below the surface of a wooden (cigar) box, the card being per- 
forated with rows of oblong holes. At the conclusion of each sewing class 
the box is carried round by one of tae pupils; each of her companions drops 
her scissors into one of the slits, the number of which corresponds to thel 
rumber of scissors in use. The whole number is rapidly collected and 
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ready for the next occasion. The absence of a pair is immediately detected, 
while the blades are protected from damage and rust. In some of the schools 
in Brookline, Mass. the lessons in the advanced classes are made much more 
interesting and effective by the use of a well proportioned doll about the 
size of a child of four years of age. Upon this, garments of every description 
are fitted by the makers who are thus encouraged to careful measurement 
and cutting out, skill in fitting and in economic use of material. In Phila- 
delphia forty instructors in sewing are under the direction of the Supers 
visor and about 60,000 girls receive weekly lessons. In some schools boys 
share the instruction and are said to be among the brightest pupils. The 
city allows six cents per year for each child taking the work. 

We must go farther afield than the United States to find sewing given 
its full importance in all grades of schools. Switzerland and Belgium lead 
the world in the number and excellence of household science schools . In- 
Switzerland the industrial educator bears the mistress 1n mind as well as 
the servant. France with her thrift and industry is hardly second to Switzer- 
land and Belgium. Paris has a course of domestic art which begins with the 
Kindergarten and continues for ten or twelve years. It has often been said 
that a French family could live comfortably on what an American family 
wastes and throws away. The result is that there is no finer housewife the 
world over than the French woman. Every woman knows needlework and 
dressmaking and the result is seen in the predominance of French fashions 
and taste. A detailed description follows of the organization and methods of 
such work in Belgium. The information is gathered from a report issued 
by the Board of Education, Whitehall. The first administrative measures for 
the promotion of needlework in Belgian schools, date from Maria Theresa 
who published a general ordinance in 1774, but it was not until 1879 that. 
the subject was made compulsory in all primary schools for girls. The 
instruction aims at practical results, and by this is meant everything which is 
applicable to the homes of working men, labourers, small tradesmen, ete. 
Great attention is paid to the making and mending of ordinary garments, 
and fancy ornamental work is only allowed when useful sewing has been 
mastered and even when allowed, it generally consists of trimmings for 
linen and clothes. An attempt is also made to form their taste and to demon- 
strate that true beauty and elegance are best found in simplicity; no orna-. 
ments are allowed to be bought, everything must be made. Needlework is” 
taught to the whole class simultaneously with individual correction. The 
first step consists of explanations and demonstrations before the pupils 
kverything is done before the children on a large scale so that all may see; 
knitting for example will be shown with large wooden needles and with 
thick wool of two colours so that each stitch is easily distinguishable. 
This is followed by a close examination of real knitted articles such as stock- | 
ings, ete. In like manner the different sewing stitches are first demonstrated. 
on a canvas frame with a large needle and thick coloured thread. Practi- 
cal application follows the learning of each stitch. When pieces of work 
are too difficult for the lower grade to finish, they are handed to the pupils” 
of the upper to finish, in order to teach the girls to help each other; cuffs, 
for instance, are sometimes finished with crochet work by the pupils of the 
middle standards, and children’s petticoats knitted in strips by the younger 
children, are joined and put into a waist band by the older. In the older. 
classes when cutting out is learnt measurements are taken by one pupil from ) 
another before the class, the pattern is drawn, and cut out in paper and then 
ip the material, then comes the necessary tacking together, fitting, = 


ing and making up. The lessons on cutting out are accompanied by talks on 
raw materials, the choice of stuffs from the point of view of price, usefulness, 
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aste, their hygienic properties, etc. Technological collections (cotton indus- 
ry, wool industry, etc.), are made together with collections of patterns. All 
she work done by the pupils is in actwal sizes and not on a reduced scale. 
{s far as possible articles are chosen which can be used by the girls them- 
elves. The necessary materials are supplied gratis by the Communal Council. 
(In some Communes the pupils are given all the articles which they make’ 
shemselves; in others the articles are distributed at the end of the school 
year, or at the beginning of winter to the neediest children in the school. 

At every favourable opportunity the subjects of other lessons is chosen, 
0 as to co-relate with the principles taught in the needlework lesson. In 
ivithmetic the pupils calculate the cost of the work that has been done. In 
the upper classes they are taught to calculate beforehand the cost of the 
tuff and materials necessary for the work and to translate intu figures the 
conomy of doing certain work themselves. Subjects bearing on needlework 
ire chosen for reading, writing, dictation lessons, etc. 

Drawing in girls’ schools is taught with special reference to needlework. 
"he model course issued by the Government includes designs for letters and 
igures for marking, for borders, frillings and embroidery of various kinds, 
vatterns for various garments, representations of the various kinds of darning 
nd patching, and lessons on the choice} of colours for embroidery, for dress 
naterial, etc. 

_ The specimen syllabus issued by the Ministry in 1897, allows three hours 
, week for needlework in the first two school years, and four hours for the 
remainder of the school career. The following is the course laid down: 

Lower Standards. Knitting a band or. garter (two needles); study of 
he stitches; stitches on the right side; stitches on the wrong side; edges; 
rereasing and decreasing; how to cast on stitches. Knitting (four needles) 
i: socks; study of relative proportions, casting on and knitting. 

Middle Standards. Recapitulation of the preceding course. Knitting 
tockings; study of the relative proportions; drawing a stocking and its 
ifferent parts in their relative proportions; casting on and knitting; how to 
aeasure the stocking in course of making it; how to strengthen the heel: 
tudy of cross stitch on canvas; letters and numbers; elements of sewing: 
unning; backstitching; overcasting; seam; hem; French double seam; 
versewing; selvedge; oversewing folded edge. Making simple and easy 
rticles; towels, napkins, handkerchiefs, aprons, chemises, patching. 

Upper Standards. Recapitulation of the preceding course. Knitting 

vest, mittens. Marking lmen, letters and numbers. Stitching, gathers, 
utton holes, eyelet holes. Mending garments; simple darning, and darn- 
ng according to the web, of stockings; patching linen and garments; fine 
arning on linen and table linen. Cutting out and making easy garments, 
specially chemises and bodices. Note that fancy work, crochet, embroidery, 
upestry work, etc., should only be taught to those pupils who have mastered 
seful sewing. 

It is to be hoped that in the near future much greater attention will be 
aid to this subject in every grade of school in the Province. 

Ruskin says “Learn the sound qualities of all useful stuffs and make 
verything of the best you can get, whatever its price and then every day 
aake some little piece of useful clothing, sewn with your own fingers as 
trongly as it can be stitched, and embroider it or otherwise beautify it 
10derately with fine needlework such as a girl may be proud of having done.”’ 


ART. 


Judging from the reports of the Public School Inspectors ‘‘Art’’ in one 
rm or another is “‘attempted’’ with more or less efficiency in almost every 
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school in the Province. The terms art and drawing are by no means syn- 
cnomous. Art is the larger term and as at present taught does not in many 
cases include the latter. The history of the subject in this Province, follows 
very closely the course pursued in other countries. First came the rigid 
copying of flat copies with a line of poker-like stiffness, drawing of type 
models, no imagination, no colour, no freedom, only rigid adherence to 
type. After about thirty years of this came a revolt, flat copies, type models, 
the ruler and all instruments of precision were abolished and free drawing, 
the unrestricted play of the imagination, and the plentiful use of colour 
became the objects to be aimed at, and this is very largely where we stand 
to-day outside one or two notable exceptions. In the reaction against stiff- 
ness, rigidity and authority, we have swung over and colour is now the be 
all and end all of many attempts in this subject. Whatever the merits 
and demerits of the old system it certainly had one great advantage, that 
of inculcating fidelity and accuracy. Now some of tue drawings so called, 
that we get, do not bear “‘the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath or that is in the water under the earth.” 
One Inspector calls it ‘a little daubing of colours’? and “‘a waste of time 
and a debasing of taste.’’ A child’s interest in making pretty things should not 
be allowed to crowd out his interest in making them right. I do not wish to 
be misunderstood in this connection. The introduction of colour has cer- 
tainly revived interest in a subject that had grown lifeless and dead and no 
course of drawing that claims to be educational and practical can take the 
retrograde step of banishing it, but it should in every case be secondary to 
good drawing. The most brilliant display of colour loses its effect when 
accompanied by bad drawing. The function of drawing in the public school, 
while it is educational und develops an esthetic appreciation for beauty, aims 
to develop many future artisans and not a few artists and both purposes 
should be kept fully in view. At present it looks as though we 
were trying to turn every public school pupil into an artist and the attempt 
must in the nature of things fail. The course must be both practical and 
esthetic, training the many to become productive artisans and all to be able 
to appreciate and derive pleasure from the contemplation of the great master- 
pieces of nature, painting, oratory, music and construction. 

Closely related to both what may be called the pictorial and the indus- 
trial, is ‘“‘memory drawing’’ according to the following plan. Children 
study the object to be drawn. Then it is removed from sight and they draw 
from the mental image. After they have gone as far as they can in recording 
first impressions, the object is again studied, then removed and further 
impressions recorded. No drawing is done while the object can be seen. The 
great advantage of this plan is that the children see and sketch the different 
objects as wholes and not as a collection of details seen one at a time. Such 
memory drawing is said to be the prevailing method in Japan. Mortimet 
Menpes in his book “‘Japan—a Record in Colour’ says “Nowhere is the 
difference between European and Japanese Art so sharply accentuated as it 
is in the great schools of the East and the West. We Westerners are taught 
to draw direct from the object or model before us on the platform, whereas 
the Japanese are taught to study every detail of their model, and to storé 
their brains with impressions of every curve and line, afterwards to go away 
and draw that object from memory. This is a splendid training for the 
memory and the eye as it teaches one to see and remember... . Kiyosai next 
began to discuss drawing, and as he was speaking to an Englishman, Englisl 
drawing in particular. ‘T hear that when artists in England are painting, 
he said, if they are painting a bird they stand that bird up in their back 
garden or in their studio and begin to paint it at once . . . . Now, suppose 
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that bird suddenly moves one leg up,—what does the English artist do then?’ 
I asked him what then was his method. ‘I watch my bird,’ he replied, ‘and 
the particular pose I wish to copy before I attempt to represent it. I observe 
very closely until he moves, and the attitude is altered. Then I go away 
and record as much of that particular pose as I can remember. Perhaps I 
may be able to put down only three or four lines: but directly I have lost 
the impression I stop. Then I go back again and study that bird until it 
takes the same position as before; and then I again try and retain as much as 
Tecan of it... . It is a hindrance to have a model before me when I have 
a mental note of the pose. What I do is a painting from memory and it is 
a true impression’.”’ 

The general study of art in the public schools should develop (1) obser- 
vation, (2) expression and (3) appreciation. There is nothing more import- 
ant in the teaching of drawing, or of any other subject for that matter than 
the development of correct thinking, clear seeing and adequate expression 
and it is precisely this ability to appreciate accuracy in much of the art 
work that is being done that we are in danger of missing. 

| With all our defects, progress is being made, interest is being manifested, 
and the subject is receiving greater attention than ever before but it is my 
duty to point out dangers and pitfalls, so that we may not rush blindly 
into them. 

; The best work in the Province is being done, as might have been expected, 
in those towns that employ Supervisors to direct it. In Toronto and London 
particularly, I have seen work that cannot be excelled by public school 
children either in England or the United States. The annual exhibition of 
public school work in these two places has done much to stimulate interest 
ia it, and the plan followed can be recommended to other authorities as an 
effective means of arousing public interest in the work of the school. The 
improvement in taste, design and practical usefulness of the work in these 
cities during the past five years is almost miraculous. 

In work of this character particular attention should be paid towards 
raising the average excellence. There are few places where the work of 
special boys and girls does not show the greatest promise, but a teacher’s 
success does not consist in producing one or two of these and attempting 
to gain a reputation on their work, but on the average results that can be 
produced from the whole class. The necessity that exists for the giving 
of this training in the Public Schools is strongly shown by the following 
quotation from “The School and Society’’: ‘‘Hardly one per cent. of the 
entire school population ever attains to what we call higher education; only 
five per cent. to the grade of our high school; while much more than half 
leave on, or before, the completion of the fifth year of the elementary grade. 
The simple facts of the case are that in the great majority of human beings 
the distinctively ‘intellectual interest is not dominant. They have the 
so-called practical impulse and disposition. In many of those in whom by 
nature intellectual interest is strong, social conditions prevent its adequate 
realization. Consequently by far the larger number of pupils leave school 
as soon as they have acquired the rudiments of learning— as soon as they 
have enough of the symbols of reading, writing and calculation to be of 
practical use to them in getting a living. While our educational leaders — 
are talking of culture, the development of personality, etc., as the end and 
aim of education, the great majority of those who pass under the tuition 
of the school regard it as only a narrowly practical tool with which to 
get bread and butter enough to eke out a restricted life. If we were to con- 
ceive our educational end and aim in a less exclusive way, if we were to intro- 
duce into educational processes the activities which do appeal to those 
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whose dominant interest is to do and make, we should find that the hold of 
the school upon its members would be more vital, more prolonged.’’? The 
conditions described in the above quotation very largely obtain in our 
own Province. a 

In many of the English elementary schools, especially those erected during 
the past four or five years, there has been provided, in addition to the ordinary 
class rooms, a. room devoted especially to art instruction. An illustration 
of one of these rooms is shown. In this Province, at least every Collegiate 
Institute should have such a room properly equipped, fitted and lighted 
s) that the instruction may be given under the best possible conditions. 

I have pointed out on several previous occasions the utter lack of facil- 
ities for adequate art training that at present exists in the country. The 
result of this is that our teachers are handicapped and forced to struggle 
under immense difficulties to gain the knowledge they require and our 
industries are suffering from the lack of native trained designers. Our 
two inadequately supported art schools are doing good work as far as their 
limited resources, antiquated equipment and wretched accommodation will 
permit, but as far as efficient training in pictorial and industrial art is con- 
cerned we are simply playing at it and even that not successfully. One 
marked omission in the two art schools that are still existing is the failure 
to give the students any facilities for the practical carrying out of their 
designs in the material for which they are supposed to be intended. ‘‘The 
Council of Advice for Art appointed by the British Government has ex- 
pressed the opinion that facilities should be given- to students in schools of 
art, to carry out, or to see carried out, some of their own designs in the 
material for which they were designed, as this would show whether or not 
they were suitable. The council felt that nothing but harm could come from 
encouraging students to make designs, on paper or in plaster, without any 
knowledge of their suitability for execution in the material employed. The 
regulations have now been altered so that practice by students in design 
classes of craft methods for executing work in actual materials is recognized 
as a constituent part of a student’s art training.”’ 

Under the auspices of the Department there have been held two examin- 
ations for the Art Specialist Certificate. These were taken by teachers who 
with the exception of some private tuition, had worked up the subject alone, 
with one exception. That one exception after graduating from one of our 
Ncrmal Schools was forced to leave his native country and proceed to a 
foreign art school, where he took a course for one year, in order to obtain 
that grasp of his subject which he felt was desirable and the result was seen 
ii the character of his work. This should not be. No student should be 
forced to go abroad to obtain that which his own country should provide for 
him. A few notes on what Great Britian has done for industrial art educa- 
tion may not be out of place. In 1835, a motion was made for a select 
committee of the House of Commons “to inquire into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the arts and the principles of design among the 
people (especially the manufacturing population) of the country.’’? This com- 
mittee reported the next year that the best means of obtaining industrial) 
art training was by the establishment of schools of design. In June, 183% 
the Normal School of Design was opened in Somerset House in rooms former- 
ly occupied by the Royal Academy. Thus early and modestly Great Britain 
laid the foundation of that scheme of art industrial training which has to- 
day covered the country with over 350 art schools and classes. The next 
step was taken in 1841 when the Government decided to assist in the forma- 
tion and maintenance of such schools in the manufacturing districts. This 
wes done by an annual grant for the training and payment of teachers, for 
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the purchase of casts and equipment, and for the accumulation of collec- 
tions for the use of these schools. In 1851-2 these grants amounted to more 
than $60,000 divided amongst schools in such centres as Manchester, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Birmingham and Paisley. In every case these grants were added 
tc by generous local appropriations so that is is quite likely that in that 
year more than three times that sum was spent in the development of this 
subject. In 1853 the Department of Science and Art was created. In 1856 
tbe Education Department came into being and all educational efforts which 
up till that time had been under the control and direction of the Board} 
of Trade were transferred to the new department. It is a remarkable fact 
that all these efforts at art industrial training were organized before attention 
was paid to elementary education. The first report of this department of 
practical arts as organized in 1852, states its objects as two in number, both 
equally important in the industrial progress of a nation: 

1. General elementary instruction in art as a branch of national educa- 
tion, among all classes of the community with the view of laying the founda- 
tion for correct judgment both in the consumer and the producer of manu- 
factures. 

2. Advanced instruction in art with the view of its special cultivation 
together with the application of the principles of technical art to the 
improvement of manufactures; also the establishment of museums by which 
all classes might be induced to investigate those common principles of taste 
which may be traced in the works of excellence of all ages. 

These two objects might still form the working principles of any depart- 
ment or organization devoted to art instruction. In 1857 there were nearly 
13,000 students in local art schools, 400 in the national art training school 
and 44,000 elementary pupils were taught in the ordinary schools, the total 
number having more than doubled in four years. To encourage the erec- 
tion of art schools, the Department in 1863 agreed to pay a building grant 
for these schools and this grant greatly stimulated their creation. In thle 
same year there were also established national scholarships enabling 
advanced students who intended to become designers, etc., to continue their 
studies in the Art Training School and Museum at South Kensington. In 
1897 the total amount of the national grant equalled more than $1,300,000 
and in 1900 the Science and Art Department spent $2,951,930 in addition 
to what was expended by local authorities. A Boston report says: “Now in 
every English city om2 finds a school of art. Thus has arisen that splendid 
system of art instruction in the cities by technical schools, and by art schools 
that must be the admiration of every student of the municipal art of to-day 
in England—that system that is giving to art a popular dignity, unusual 
in these times, showing it as a necessity, not a luxury, erecting noble 
buildings for its purpose, and splendidly equipping them; instructing tens 
of thousands of young people in its principles and so developing talent and 
and raising the art taste and standard.”’ 

In ‘s:veral of our Collegiate Institutes notably Berlin, Kingston and 
Brantford, advanced courses in mechanical drawing are being taken up with 
ecnsiderable success. Neither workmen nor educators sufficiently under- 
stand the importance of mechanical drawing. It is said that if this art 
were understood by every journeyman in a machine shop the productive 
efficiency would be increased thiry- three per cent. By enabling workmen to 
work from a design instead of expensive models this art would save a vast 
amount of time and money. A manager of an important industry at Wor- 
cester, Mass., says that, when a lad, he was one of a class of thirteen who 
spent all their leisure time studying drawing. Every member of that class 
attained an important position, either as manufacturer or manager and each 
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has owed his power to seize the opportunity of advancement to his 
knowledge of drawing. An excellent feature of the courses above referred 
to is the ‘‘measured drawing’’ that is, a tool or part of a machine is taken, 
carefully measured in all its parts and then such drawings are made as would 
enable the workman to make an exact facsimile. 

It is difficult to form an adequate conception of the vast importance 
that is attached to drawing in German technical schools. It is studied in 
every type of trade or technical institution and indeed some of such schools 
devote the greater part of their time to the subject—day schools, evening 
schools, Sunday schools and the result of this is seen to-day in German 
manufactures. ‘“‘Made in Germany’’ is no longer a reproach in the markets 
of the world as it once was. Every manufacturer employs a number of 
designers, seemingly to a British mind out of all proportion to the extent of his 
business. 


Drawing consists of many branches and teachers sometimes have diffi- — 
culty in deciding on the educational and practical value of each. Early in — 


the year 1903, the State Board of Massachusetts issued a circular to instruc- 
tors and Supervisors of drawing and Superintendents of schools throughout 
the State asking their opinion on this point. The following table gives a 
summary of the opinions received. 


Aaa At what age Peas what Relative value 
best begun. years of most on scale of 5. 

; value. 5 highest value. 
Free-hand illustration of school work ..... 5 All 4.5 
Perspective principles ites. 8. scones 10-12 All 3.4 

Accurate pencil drawing as record of obser- 

vation and as scientific data ............ 12-14 All 4.5 
Animal drawing from: lilies). ene 5 5-8. 2.5 
Pose :drawint . 40 ieee ce tee eee 5 and 14 - High School 2.5 
Study and drawing of type forms...... > do Various epi ese. | semuee sae eee 3.0 
Clay Modelling =o. sec tet crete nie tra 5 and 13 5-8, 13-17 2:0 
Copyine:tromi thertiat ase canoer eee All ages All ages 2.0 
Mreehands Paper Cutting ox. pe eee i) 5-8 3.5 
Accurate instrumental drawing........... 12-13 High School 4.5 
Develdpment-ol surfaces... =. 6 ee es » 10-12 of 4.0 
Orthographic Projection ....... ey eee 12-14 es 3.0 
HigtoriesOrnam ent eye. cae ee ee 12-14 es 3.0 
Manipulation of spots with tracing paper. . 11-12 All 4.5 


MaANnvuAL TRAINING. 


This subject has made encouraging progress. During the year, new 


centres have been opened in Galt, and Owen Sound, while an entirely new — 
building has been erected at Woodstock to take the place of the one previously — 
used and plans have been prepared for an up-to-date building at Sault Ste. — 


Marie, for which the material is now being carted. The progress of the work 
is shown not so much in the additional centres opened, though considering 
the slow growth of interest in educational affairs in all countries, even that 
is satisfactory, as in the extension of the work where it has been installed 
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for some time. Where extension takes place in these cases, it shows that — 
manual training is accomplishing what has been claimed for it. The various — 


photographic illustrations scattered throughout this report will show to some 
extent the character of the work being done, though, of course, material 


products do not always show the real results of educational effort. In centres — 
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such as Berlin, Stratford, Kingston, Woodstock and Brantford, considerable 
attention is being paid to wood turning and as an experiment at Brockville, 
a single lathe has been installed to be driven by a water motor. Should this 
experiment prove successful, as there is every indication that it will, the 
experience gained will be useful in those places that are not supplied with day 
power. This work, though considered by some as mechanical and having 
little educational value, is decidedly beneficial from two aspects; first it gives 
the boy a knowledge of machines and power and second it has a direct connec- 
tion with the industries. Some excellent work is being done particularly at 
Stratford and Woodstock. 

| The character of the mechanical drawing throughout is being consider- 
ably improved, much more attention is being paid to lettering and a large 
number of the drawings turned out are decidedly creditable. It hag already 
been mentioned that there is hardly a trade or industry in which mechanical 
drawing is not of the greatest service, besides having an educational value in 
training in accuracy and attention, two things in which Huxley says “man- 
kind are more deficient than in any other mental quality.’? Metal work in 
various forms is growing in favour. Equipments for forging and machine 
work are in active and useful operation at Berlin, Brantford, Stratford, 
Woodstock and Macdonald Institute and by a slight additional equipment to 
that provided for woodwork much useful work can be done. Ottawa has 
established a decidedly useful course in copper and brass work. This form of 
work could very easily with slight additional expense be carried on in every 
place that possesses a wood working equipment. Reference was made to 
shis course last year and I am now able to give two photographs which show 
the character of the work being done. On many occasions the Department 
aas been asked for a list of the equipment necessary for carrying on manual. 
Taining in wood and brass and copper. In the hope that such a list may 
de useful to Boards desiring to introduce the work, the equipment provided 
dy the Ottawa School Board, for its fifteen centres is given. With these 
‘ols all public and high school woodwork can be effectively carried on 
ind, where expense has to be considered before efficiency, could be reduced, 
hough this is not recommended. 
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Firmer Gouges 14 inches and handles, octagon, boxwood ... 
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Turning Saws 
€¢ 


Cupboard, divided into compartments, made in white 
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Nature Study, Apparatus Made by Students of Toronto Normal School. 
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Boat made at Toronto Model School. 
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1 Cupboard, lower part fitted with drawers, upper part with glass §$ 


panelled doors made in white ash polished ....................0.0000- 49 45 
1 Black Board T square, 2 set squares and compasses ............... 4 00 
RIMMEL Cree er eat nan) a ere a tne See RR ea Se ae 2 00 
MERE RI AULTECLO Tae err ee Set Se Foes yc eae OL fa Ru ead CA ok 4 00 
Ree ees desk and echalr takers oer ee ee 10 00 
Brummer GC KiGeya cea atien ts Fe Seki sce Geo oo se ahs oho aee ae eEEe Oe eet e 
$463 00 
Additional Equipment required for Sheet Copper work. 
eT Dota OTe AMM eo Sey. serie oie co eee Ge ee Ee. T 950 
Bert meL VTi STN Gling 1pSiaren ache caro SN ce ee ea 2 50 
Mee Ode Se Ghusin iy (OOS. kxosudceses Sicha a a Te 2 00 
Bee re Dlacksmithcetonosace INCHES oof sang odie eon See een Td 
ME NCE COSI CR errr s cb. 28 carats bs ca esc Ginec eb aes Lae cee 1 35 
MEE OVCHES ca Wines cite oi eke se er hkeraec arte ees Sie a Td 
$14 85 


The teachers engaged in this work are with one or two exceptions enthu- 
lastic and efficient. The amount of time put in, is not measured by the 
lock. I entered one school after four o’clock and found every bench occupied 
ind was informed that there were not enough benches to accommodate all 
he boys who wished to work after the regular school hours. The boys are 
iot only anxious and willing to work in school after hours but when dis- 
nissed by a tired and hungry ieacher carry their work home to be finished. 
_have heard of many instances of parents procuring them a bench and a 
mall kit of tools and of a number of others where boys have rigged them- 
elves a bench, buying tools gradually and constantly using them for the 
nanufacture of some article required in the house or for the purpose of 
ffecting small repairs. Up to the present the chief work carried on has been 
hat of “making.’’ We seem to have forgotten that ‘““mending’’ is sometimes 
S important. In many cases as much or more educational and practical 
enefit is to be obtained from mending an object as making it. Articles, that 
te broken at home, should be allowed to be brought to the manual training 
oom to be repaired by the boy, if he is capable of doing the work satisfac- 
orily. 

A number of our teachers go to considerable personal expense for litera- 
ure relating to their work and in attending courses for the purpose of taking 
dvanced work during the summer. During the last midsummer vacation 
wo of our teachers went to New York, one to Cornell University and a num- 
er to Macdonald Institute, while in addition many of them are working at 
he lathe, forge, and in the machine shop, every spare minute they can get 
n order to obtain practical shop experience. When we have teachers of this 
ype there is no fear as to the success of the work. This spirit is worthy of 
he highest commendation and the various educational authorities in the 
rovince might reasonably consider the advisability of paying all or part of 
heir travelling expenses when engaged on such work as the students under 
he charge of these teachers will reap the direct advantage and not the men 
hemselves, though they of course, receive that broader outlook and wider 
ision which post-graduate courses always give. There should be organized 
mongst the manual training and household science teachers in the Province 

System of interchange of visits to each others schools. These teachers no 
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less than others, when pent in one room five days a week, are apt to become 
narrow and wrapt up in the particular kind of work they are doing and their 
own way of doing it. There is not a manual training or household science 
room where some help could not be gathered, some hint picked up that would 
throw new light upon an old subject, or perhaps present an entirely new sub- 
ject for consideration and experiment. This could only be carried out by 
Boards allowing their teachers one or two days each term for this purpose, 
which time would of course have to be while the schools were in session. 

We have in our manual training the same perpetual conflict between 
accuracy and individuality that we have in our art training. We have not 
yet learned to combine the two. Some teachers unfortunately think that, if 
a boy turns out a piece of original (?) work, the originalty, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins, that it atones for incorrect measurement, faulty 
execution and bad design. This question is receiving much attention amongst 
educators on the other side. There, in the opinion of many of their foremost 
authorities, ‘““free expression’’ has run riot and is doing much to hinder the 
efficiency of the work. This idea is well expressed in the December number 
of the Manual Training Magazine and as it is exceedingly pertinent to our 
present situation I do not hesitate to quote it in full: “The formal school 
arts work of a few years ago had at least the virtue of demanding of the 
pupil a high order of skill in execution. In the transition from this formal 
work to a freer expression, the tendency has been to discredit skillfully 
executed work and to lay all the stress upon the originality of the thought 
involved. The early work carried the demand for skill to the extreme, in 
the later work skill has been overshadowed by the emphasis given to origin- 
ality. The result is that freedom often becomes license and our school arts 
departments are responsible for an appalling amount of work that is poor in 
design and atrocious in execution. Such a situation has no parallel in other 
school subjects. In every department of work, originality 1s emphasized, but 
the best expression of which the pupils is capable is demanded. In number 
work absolute accuracy is the standard. In penmanship, neatness and 
legibility are insisted upon. In spelling, reading, grammar and language, 
the pupils are urged to the highest possible degree of attainment. Criticism, 
correction, suggestion, every device of the skillful teacher is used to inspire 
him to thc highest ideals The capacity of the teacher is very largely 
measured by the standard of ability to lead the pupils to thoughtful, accurate, 
methodical expression. Loose, careless unsystematic methods are always the 
mark of the inefficient teacher, and their results are always manifest in the 
pupil. 

Tt is claimed by extreme advocates of free expression that interest is 
diminished by insistence upon careful execution. As a matter of fact the 
pupil feels the deepest interest in his work only when the result is good and 
satisfying to himself and this interest is increased as he realizes a growth of 
power to express himself with greater skill. Interest and originality are 
vital factors in the development of the child, but they reach their greatest 
possibilities only when thoughtfully directed towards high standards. 
Undirected or misdirected, they lead to thoughtless, careless, slovenly habits 
in expression and in living. 

Aside from the purely educational aspect of the question is a hardly 
less important practical reason for development in skill, particularly in 
the higher grades: the great industrial problems of the day are rapidly 
becoming a matter of serious concern to educators, and there is a persistent 
demand for practical results from the public schools. . 

Pedagogically there is no warrant for a distinction between school arts 
and other school subjects. The standard by which all of the work of the 
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Work at Guelph Central School. 
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Work of Toronto Model School Boys. 
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Work of Toronto Model School Boys. 
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pil should be measured is the best that he is capable of doing. His 
ught should have his best expression or it fails of its highest possible 
luence on his character’’ 


The character of the rooms being used for manual instruction is being 
siderably improved. The day has almost, but not quite, gone when it 
s thought that an ill-lighted, badly ventilated, and insufficiently heated 
ment was almost too good for this purpose. The suitability and general 
yearance of the rooms are receiving more and more attention and the con- 
sion is being slowly reached that manual training requires a room as well 
hted, heated and ventilated as those that are set aside for ordinary class 
rk. In addition to the suitability of the rooms as such attention is being 
d to their proper adornment. It must always be remembered that a 
nual training room has twu functions te perform—that of the class room 
1 that of the workshop. The material available for this purpose,—material 
t+ has a direct reference to the work in hand—is to be found in abundance. 
cesses of manufacture, specimens of woods, leaves, etc., samples of work, 
wings, blue prints, photographs may all be used effectively. A plan is 
wn of a wall decoration in one of the rooms in Ottawa. 


Much good hag been done by school fairs and exhibitions in various parts 
the Province. In Guelph, the exhibition authorities offer a large sum 
ually in prizes for boys and girls in the public schools. On these occasions 
arge number of prizes are always carried off by boys and girls from the 
nual training and household science classes. At Stratford, one of the 
ools is fitted up as an exhibition, each room being devoted to some special 
yject or grade,—one to manual training and household science. At the 
ual exhibitions in Toronto and Ottawa, space is allotted for an exhibition 
work; a corner is fitted up as a class room and demonstrations are given 
ly of the procedure of the ordinary manual training room. These 
ibitions and demonstrations invariably draw large and interested crowds, 
1 in this connection I should like to see established a permanent educa- 
nal building in connection with the Toronto Exhibition. Such a building 
uld show typical work of the grades throughout the Province, while classes 
various subjects could be actually at work in the various sub- 
ts. This has been referred to in previous reports. It is certain 
t+ nothing would do more to stimulate interest in what after all is 
chief business of the State,—education. Probably the greatest edu- 
ional exhibition ever held was that at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
was on a scale far surpassing in magnitude any other similar exhibition. 
arly every nation on the face of the earth contributed material to illus- 
te the different phases of education and it embraced every known agency 
ployed in educational effort. It covered an area of seven acres and it 
s seem to me that the Toronto Exhibition will be incomplete and lacking 
nationality and effectiveness as an educational organization until a 
ge building is devoted exclusively to showing the educational facilities and 
ductions of the whole Dominion. 

During the year we have had visits from many English teachers sent 
; under the auspices of the Mosely Commission. [ had the pleasure of 
wing those interested, the work we are doing, and describing to them our 
tem of grants and organization. Though they stated, they had not come 
criticize, but to learn, the majority expressed themselves as delighted 
h what they saw. These expressions, may of course, only have been 
rely the polite things that visitors are sometimes expected to say. One of 
reports of these teachers, just to hand, in referring to our work, writes 
follows ‘‘At Guelph, a very enterprising and devoted Manual Instructor 
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is working. He is endeavouring to bring from forest and field around the 
school, materials for hand and eye work; the boys co-operating in these 
investigations. By these means, he is getting together an increasing variety 
of local woods, and at the time when we were there, he was busy experiment- 
ing with a stick from a tree, from which he was producing a fine fibrous 
material, which had every appearance of making an excellent weaving 
material. At Toronto, under the guidance of Mr. Leake, I visited the 
Normal Training College, at which College there is a Manual Training 
Normal School. The workshops are well equipped, but the methodical and 
pleasing arrangement of everything impressed me the most; verily the 
environment in this school has been studied and arranged that it may 
silently but most powerfully influence the teachers in training. Professor 
Wilkinson is in charge here and appeared to be an exceptionally capable 
and enthusiastic teacher. The first year’s course consists of twenty-nine 
lessons of one and a half hours per week, practical work, and is arranged 
more particularly for those teachers who will eventually go out into country 
districts. The twenty-nine lessons are divided into clay modelling, six 
lessons; paper and cardboard work, six lessons; basketry, seven lessons; and 
woodwork, ten lessons. In addition to this, raffia and weaving lessons are 
given. In each kind of work the student prepares an original model and the 
Manual Training work is closely correlated to the other college subjects, and 
an endeavour is made to impress upon the students the desirability of adapt- 
ing their Manual Training work to use the local materials at their hand, as 
most of them go into very rural! districts. The Normal Manual Training 
school known as the MacDonald Institute, came in for a large share of my 
attention. Here Professor Evans, who had conducted me over the whole of 
the buildings. increased still further my obligations to him by explaining 
at some length the scheme of Manual Training taken by the teachers here 
in training. All the different forms of handwork are taken and closely 
intertwined with the other subjects of study. Originality and the adaptation 
of the models to the local provisions of nature are very prominent features, 
even to getting colours direct from flower petals. The normal students have 
six original models to make of each kind of material studied.”’ As a result 
of his visit Mr. Baily makes the following suggestions to the English Eduea- 
tional authorities. 

“J. That our (English) regulations and codes should be more elastic, 
giving authorities and teachers freedom to adapt the schoolwork to the 
needs and capabilities of the child and of the district in which the chile 
lives. 

“2 That constructive work ‘learning by doing’ should be taken by 
every child uninterruptedly throughout its school career and should be 
intimately correlated to the other subjects taken. | 

“3. That a more complete and efficient training should be taken by ever} 
teacher of constructive work (more commonly called Handicraft or Manua. 
Training) previous to their teaching the subjects. : 

“4. That it would conduce to efficiency to further in every possible way 
the co-operation of public libraries, chambers of commerce, employers an 
labour associations, etc.”’ ) 

Though progress has been made, much yet remains to be done. Ther 
are still thirteen towns in the Province of over 5,000 population where ther 
is neither manual training nor household science. These towns-are Londol 
(has household science in the Collegiate Institute), Windsor, Peterborough 
Belleville (has household science) Chatham, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie (build 
ing to be erected), Lindsay, Toronto Junction, Barrie, Collingwood, Pembroke 
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mp Made by Commercial Class, Ottawa. 


Presented to Dr. Glashen, Public School Inspector. 
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Pian of Manuat TRAINING Room 
CREIGHTON STREET PUBLIC SCHOOL, OTTAWA. 


A. Classroom 29 o=x a0 4 Benches 
1, Demonstration Gallery § Desk 
2, Chaves 6 Case for Finished work. 


3. Reversible bench (os Shown) 7. Reeks for gencrol fools. 
for demonstration purposes. 8& Lockers for boys work. 


B Woodroom 1460x69° 
t Shelves for bumber. 9 Woshstond 
2 Grindstone 


G Cloarhsoom 146°x69° 
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and Smith’s Falls. It is to be hoped that the educational authorities of these 
places will seriously consider the question of their introduction and not allow 
themselves to be outdistanced by other municipalities. . 

In closing this section of my report, I should like again to point out the 
urgent necessity that still exists of something being done to train teachers 
for this important work. The same scarcity of teachers as was noted last 
year is still evident, and unless something be done the progress of the work 
is sure to be materally hindered. The means to be taken have previously 
been fully outlined. 


HovusSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


The subject includes all that concerns the home and does not, as has 
been pointed out on many previous occasions, means cookery only. Reference 
has also been made to the importance and advantages of needlework. In 
several centres one term is taken from cookery and devoted to this work: 

I am glad to be able to report that a much broader view of the whole 
subject is being taken, though, of course in the limited time at the dispo- 
sal of the teacher, a wise selection has to be made of the branches that can 
be touched upon. Centres have been opened during the year at Galt and 

Owen Sound and both have made an excellent beginning under capable 
teachers, while in Ottawa, a Committee of the Public School Board has 
reported favourably on the opening or four or five centres in that city. At 
Brockville and Owen Sound evening classes have been running with marked 
success and from conversation with members of the Kingston Board of Edu- 
eation, I gather that the advisability and possibility of organizing an after- 
noon class for the mothers is being considered. A movement of this character 
would be a decided benefit, for not only would it benefit the mothers individ- 
ually, but it would make much more real and intense that connection between 
the home and the school that we are all striving after. Much more attention 
is being paid than formerly to the preparation of the complete meal. At 
Stratford the refreshments served at the School Exhibition were prepared 
and served by the girls from the household science classes, while at Brant- 

ford, Ottawa and Toronto, luncheons for public ceremonies have been cooked 
and served by the girls receiving instruction, with pleasing success, and in 
many other cases luncheons have been served to members of the different 

Boards. In all these cases the cost is carefully calculated, and all the opera- 

ations, from purchasing to serving, performed by the girls. Hven where 
meals of this character cannot be prepared attention should be given to 

properly setting a table, though the training obtained by a girl in serving a 

meal can be obtained in no other way. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Minister and the Deputy Minister of 
Education to open a new public school at Brantford, the cooking and serving 
of the meal was entirely under the control of the household science classes. 
A copy of the menu on that occasion is shown. 

At Berlin the girls make use of their knowledge and ability in serving 
light refreshments to those students who stay to lunch and the advisability 
is being considered of organizing a regular lunch department in connection 
‘with the Household Science classes. On their present venture a small profit 
Ras been made and this has been used to assist other school activities. 

Various departments of the work can be helped by the boys in the manual 
training classes. In Queen Alexandra school, Toronto, the boys have made 
a model bedstead which is used by the Household Science teacher in demon- 

 strating the proper method of making a bed. In other schools cabinets have 
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ALEXANDRA SCHOOL. 


OYSTERS (raw) SALTED WAFERS 
CONSOMME AUX PATES 
VEAL CUTLETS TOMATO SAUCE 
MASHED POTATOES FRENCH PEAS 
WALDORF SALAD CHEESE STRAWS 
CANTELOUPE ICE CREAM 


FRUIT 


COFFEE SALTED ALMONDS 


Menu CARD AND Toast LIST USED BY THE HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
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Coast Hist 


“THE KING” : 5 PROPOSED BY THE CHAIRMAN 


ORCHESTRA—GOD SAVE THE KING. 


“EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF ONTARIO” 
PROPOSED BY J. P. HOAG, B.A., INSPECTOR 
RESPONSE BY HON. DR. PYNE 


“CANADA” . . . . PROPOSED BY MAYOR BOWLBY 
RESPONSE BY HON. WM. PATERSON 

“ONTARIO” A ; - PROPOSED BY JUDGE HARDY 
RESPONSE BY T. H. PRESTON, M.P.P. 


AND J. H. FISHER, M.P.P. 
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HURON STREET SCHOOL 


CLASSEs, AT THE OPENING OF A NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL AT BRANTFORD. 
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been made for holding sewing materials, bulletin boards and various other 
small articles which can be used advantageously in this work. 


Every Household Science centre should be in a building devoted entirely 
to educational work, preferably a school. Probably the only case where 
Household Science is struggling under adverse, petty and malicious criti- 
cism is due very largely to the fact that that particular centre is far removed 
trom a school, and separated from other educational influences and discipline. 


It still remains for some progressive Board of Education to show what 
can be done in the teaching of girls, by making provision for the larger sub- 
ject of ““Housewifery,’’ as it is called in the English schools, by furnishing 
a model house or flat in which every department of Household work can be 
demonstrated and taught. The plan of teaching Housewifery is as follows: 
To take a typical case. The Manchester (England) Education Committee 
owned two cottages near one of the schools. These houses have been simply 
furnished and equipped and furnished suitably for a working man’s house. 
The teacher lives in one of the houses and classes of twelve girls at a time are 
taught. All the practical details of household management are dealt with, 
including the buying and cooking of food, bread making, washing and 
mangling and ironing, cleaning, dusting, etc. By means of this provision 
about 120 girls will have the benefit of practical training and in time there 
is to be given simple lessons in hygiene and the tending and feeding of young 
children. To meet the requirements of the English Education Department 
it is necessary that each girl should have previously gone through a course 
of lessons in cookery and laundry work. If the last six months of a girl’s 
life at school could be spent at such a centre in training for the duties of 
keeping the home, there can be no question but that a vast improvement 
would be effected in the comfort and economy of home life and such pro- 
vision would have a decided tendency to prolong the school life of the girls. 
The need of training for home life is evident. It has been talked about 
until we are in danger of being drowned by the flood. If men started out 
with as little knowledge of their business affairs as does the average girl 
of housekeeping, business failures would be chronicled every day by the 
score, instead of the occasional few as now. 


The equipment provided in most cases for simple cookery is admirable 
and great attention is paid to its careful use and preservation. One great 
defect in the majority of schools is the absence of a coal stove. I should like 
to see the Department establish a regulation, refusing to recognize any school 
not so equipped. Most of these schools are of course, in towns where gas can 
be had and for this reason onlv a gas range is provided, but from questions 
asked during my inspection I find that even in those towns, the majority of 
the girls use coal stoves in their home kitchens. In not a single case have I 
found a majority of the girls saying they use gas stoves. As a recent writer 
has said ‘‘half the success in cooking by coal or wood lies in knowing how to 
make a fire and keep it right. And yet I have seen scores of teachers of cook- 
ing, who could not make a coal or wood fire and keep it right to save their 
blessed souls.’’ One teacher of household science, in a room fitted with a 
coal stove, told me that she did not consider it her business, or that of the 
girls under her care to keep it clean and in good working order, but that of 
the caretaker, and the result was that the stove was in an abominably dirty 
condition. A coal stove requires entirely different treatment in its cleaning 
and management from a gas range, and for this and other reasons a coal stove 
should be placed in a household science centre before it can be considered 
as properly equipped. | 
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Woodwork, Macdonald Institute, Guelph. 
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In every school that gives instruction to older girls some information 
hould be given on the care of young children. There is no subject of 
reater importance to a growing country, from whatever aspect it is viewed. 
n two or three Collegiate Institutes this has already been done and the 
esults cannot fail to be other than beneficial. Dr. Hodgetts, the Chair- 
yan of the Provincial, Board of Health, speaks plainly on this subject and 

cannot do better than quote his words: 

‘Before leaving this subject I would point out the necessity for greater 
ttention being given by this Board to drawing public notice to the grow- 
ag need which exists for a better and more general education of the public 
1 the nursing and in the care of infants. Too often is it found that the life 
f the first-born is sacrificed during the early months of its life by reason of 
he lack of knowledge on the part of the parents in the care necessary in the 
eeding of this valuable portion of our population, and a lack of knowledge 
s to the care in toilet and personal hygiene of these dear little infants. 
‘he same attention given by the parents as to how to bring up the baby as 
3 given by them to the rearing of the young chickens or the thoroughbred 
alf or other divisions of the barn yard particularly as regards feeding, 
vould be followed by equally good results if the child life were made a por- 
ion of the study of young women and men of our Province. 

“The people of this Province have yet to realize the importance of this 
ranch of education and that no false modesty must be permitted to exist 
n regard to it. The study of the infant life is of more importance than 
nimal or vegetable life, or the making of butter, the baking of bread and 
he all-devoured American pie. The young women of our cities must be 
aught how to feed, nurse and clothe ‘the baby,’ and be shown how much 
nore important to the state in this ‘delicate?’ subject than the feeding, 
ondling and toilet of the pet dog or cat, or the fascination of the gambling 
ssociated with bridge whist and other like social fads. 


“This Board should impress upon the Legislature, upon the education- 


sts, upon the clergy and the thousands of our church going population, 
es, even upon the medical profession, the growing need of this neglected, 
ay, almost, I was going to say, forgotten subject being taken up and given 
. more prominent place in our nation’s life. The care of the lfe of each 
aby born in our beautiful Province carries with it a responsibility shared 
n by each and all—legislator, clergyman, college professor, teacher—and 
ach death due to lack of knowledge on the part of the parents in the proper 
earing of the babe is due more or less in part to failure on their part to 
ee that the youth of Ontario have received that information, for it 
annot come by instinct; this is an abstract thing, an attribute of the brute— 
t may come by experience, but it can and should be obtained by compul- 
ory education.”’ 

Some attention has been paid to this matter in the United States. At 
3uffalo, the use of tube bottles has been forbidden by law and the result was 
he reduction of infant mortality by one-half within a comparatively short 
ime. In the New York cooking centres, the girls are taught how to sterilize 
nd pasteurize milk, how to modify cows’ milk to meet the needs of infants 
4 different ages, how much food to give, how often to feed, what are and 
vhat are not the right shapes for feeding bottles. They also learn how to 
make barley water and foods suitable for the time when the child begins to 
‘equire other than milk diet. Instruction is also given in “‘what the child 
nust not have.’? Regular instruction is not given in Washington, but the 
‘irls are occasionally taken alone in one or other of the schools for personal 
nstruction in nursery hygiene, as well as in the care of their own health. 
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About six years ago the Manchester (England) Education Committee, 
appointed a lady to lecture to the girls of the Public Elementary schools 
on the nursing, feeding and tending of infants. Lectures are given to the 
girls in standard five (age twelve and upwards). The girls thus instructed 
come from seventy-seven schools and number nearly 6,000. The course 
includes six lectures and at the conclusion the girls write an account of the 
lessons given. 

Altogether we have reason to be satisfied with the progress this work 
has made. There is seen now much less that formerly the making of expen- 
sive cakes and dishes as the work, except on special occasions, is being wisely 
restricted to the preparation of simple wholesome foods. The enthusiasm 
and ingenuity of the girls taking this work is remarkable and their bright 
attractive appearance as they go about it is an inspiring sight. Any person 
who has seen a properly conducted household science class at work and the 
results achieved, will have a broader view of the dignity of the subject, and 
its function in the training of the future housewives of this Province. 
Probably the weakest part of both household science and manual training 
instruction is its isolated character. By this I mean that it has not that 
living connection with other school subjects that it should have. It can and 
should be closely related to art, chemistry, physics, mathematics, English, | 
geography, etc., and every subject touched upon benefits by its relation to 
others. Regarding this feature of the work, a United States teacher writes: 
‘One of the most perfect examples of correlation the writer has ever seen is 
attracting considerable attention in a well known school. The mathematics 
teacher is the impulse of the related work, the plan being to direct a review 
in arithmetic, that it may have significance and application in a vigorous 
and vital way. The problem which-was given to a class, was the building of 
a house. The land was purchased ata stated price, frontage foot of a 
definite depth. Walks and sidewalks were planned and drawn to scale. 
These were paved, concreted or made in any way the individual child pre- 
ferred, she being responsible for proper and reasonable notions of cost of 
construction. The house plans in turn were elaborated and drawn correctly 
to scale and the various elevations carefully shown. The floors—hardwood 
or carpeted—the stairs, the walls,— tinted or papered, the bathroom with 
its tiling, the kitchen with its equipment, all came in for an exercise of judg- 
ment, selective taste and computation of values which should keep the 
expenditure within the estimate. : 

“A careful colour scheme of the whole house was made, and serious. 
attention was paid to established principles of beauty of effects. Coal and 
wood bins were constructed in the cellar through computation of the needed 
fuel and the space necessary for that amount. Water tanks were necessary | 
(the houses being country homes) and the methods of computing the dimen- 
sions of tanks capable of holding a definite number of gallons became clear 
and thinkable with the actual necessity before them. Interest on the invest- 
ment compared with probable rent of such a house, tax, insurance, all came. 
in as real problems entering into the accounts kept by the young house- 
holders. When the houses were finished the families moved in and lived. 
Menus for the week were prepared under the direction of the teacher of 
Household Science. The various members of the class were assigned as the 
various shopkeepers, butchers, bakers, and candlestick makers, and every 
child must do business with them and the bank, each keeping her money 
account with scrupulous care. 

“No careful and serious-minded mother could have carried on this home- 
making with more reality, interest or dignity. At the time of this writing 
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the library is going into the hands of the English teacher to be stocked with 
books selected and bought by the children under her guidance, and the next 
long vacation the families will travel in foreign lands (various) noting 
especially, exchange, longitude and time and industrial life. The plan is 
without end in its potentialities and every teacher in the school is engaged 
in it, the special teacher of Household Science most of all outside the inaug- 
arator of the plan who is the Supervisor of Mathematics in the school. The 
harmony of thinking and the high type of consciousness aroused make the 
work of great value to the children and also to pedagogy.’’ 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


I regret that I am not able to report any extension of Manual Training, 
even in its elementary forms among the rural schools of the Province. 
Beyond the Consolidated School at Guelph and the Rittenhouse school no 
rural school has felt able to do much and these two exceptions are special 
cases which owe the presence of these subjects to the generosity of private 
individuals. 

~ Surely the country child has a right to as good educational opportunity 
as a child attending the best city school and in order that this result may be 
secured more money must be spent in the country school, and it must be 
spent in a better way. It is not necessary that the country school be of the 
same kind as the city school. A different environment renders necessary 
sertain differences in organization and method, but equal opportunity should 
be provided. The opinion has been frequently expressed that the boy in 
the country, the boy on the farm, does not need manual training, that he 
gets enough of it in performing his daily tasks on the farm and round the 
house. This opinion is very largely based on the assumption that “manual 
training’ and ‘‘manual labour’’ are terms of like meaning. Calvin Milton 
Woodward, probably one of the greatest authorities on all forms of manual 
training, says on this point ‘‘We are frequently told that the boy from the 
farm has had manual training; and it is true that he has had some manual 
training, but he has had a great deal of manual labour with it. I know, 
because I was a farm boy and learned everything that could be learned on 
a farm previous to my college course. I learned to use correctly the hoe, 
the shovel, the plough, the scythe, the cradle and the axe, but I never 
learned the proper use of bench tools, nor had we a machine tool of any 
kind, till the mowing machine and the reaper came. I knew nothing of 
drawing, nothing of the mechanic arts, properly so called. Nineteen- 
twentieths of my time was spent simply in hard labour, which had no edu- 
cation beyond an incidental and imperfect knowledge of crops and soils and 
the market. Manual training would have been of great value and a few 
lessons would have saved me much time and money.’’ 

The idea expressed in the above quotation is one that has hindered the 
spread of manaul training in the rural schools and another is that, if taken, 
the methods adopted must conform to those of the towns and cities. 
Any rural community that attempts to inaugurate this subject on the city 
plan is making a grave mistake. The rural school has its own problems, 
and these problems are essentially different from those presented by a town 
or city school. The country school is fortunate in many respects, but in 
none more so than the fact that it is surrounded with materials and means 
for the best kind of manual training. In last year’s report a drawing was 
Given of a cheap, yet simple and efficient bench and others can be furnished 
On application to the Department. There is no possible reason why every 
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rural school should not have at least one bench and a set of common tools. 
Much: and lasting good could be done by these simple means. a 

‘Manual Training’? is a term of which as yet no satisfactory definition 
has ever been given. To one teacher of the subject it means one thing and 
to another something entirely different. Where men who have studied the 
question for years and now make it their life business, differ, how can 1t be 
expected that the man in the street will have a clear conception of what 
the term connotes. 

Neither is the term “Industrial Education’”’ well defined. In 1903, a 
Committee of the National Educational Association was appointed to con-— 
sider the question of ‘Industrial Education in Schools for Rural Communi- 
ties’? and in their report they define the term as follows: ‘Industrial Edu- 
cation has for its purpose the acquiring of a body of usable knowledge of 
ereater or less extent relating to industrial conditions, processes and organ- 
ization, and to the administration of affairs incident to the environment of 
the individual being educated, involving the gaining of some skill in the use 
of such knowledge, and the securing of mental, esthestic and ethical train- 
ing through the acquisition and use of the knowledge indicated."’ 

In the manual training taken at the Consolidated School, Guelph, we 
have at present the best examples of the adaptation of the subject to rural con- 
ditions and requirements, while at the Rittenhouse School a very creditable 
attempt is being made in the same direction. The teacher at Guelph has 
utilized, in a very effective manner, material easily procured in every rural 
district, and has taught lessons that are far more beneficial than would have 
been the case had the material been procured from a wood yard, as it had to be 
industriously searched for and considerable ingenuity used in its application 
for the purpose intended. Our rural schools train more than one-half the 
population, and they should boldly grapple with the fact that the majority 
of those educated in them will continue to live in the country, either from 
choice or necessity and it will be from choice if the right methods be adopted 
in their education. With reference to industrial work in these schools the 
report of the Committee above referred to says ‘Hor the beginnings of the 
work in carpentry, a five dollar outfit containing fourteen standard tools 
se be had, and the small amount of lumber required may be obtained 
easily. , 

The school carpentry should keep in view the tools the boy will most 
probably have at home, and may well be directed to the making of articles 
which can be put to some immediate use at home or in the school. 


If, in the school there are a number of large boys, the carpentry may 
well expand within a year or two, so as to take the enterprise of building a 
small shop on the school grounds and fitting it up for working purposes. 
Under specially favourable circumstances, it will not be difficult to extend 
it to the making of plans for the construction of farm buildings of the 
simpler sort. 

With the right kind of a teacher, exercises may be given in the sewing of 
leather and in the splicing of ropes, finding practical application in the 
mending of harness, making of halters, etc., as the necessities of the farm 
may require. 

Some practical lessons in painting and glazing may be given, and the 
opportunities are not lacking for applying the knowledge thus gained on 
the school or farm buildings. 

In domestic art, with teachers properly trained (and they may perhaps 
secure training in some lines of this work more readily than in the other 
fields of industrial education, especially in sewing) something might be 
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done in almost every country school with the girls, provided wisdom is used 
in the way the work is organized and carried on.”’ 

I have seen in a small country school in Sweden a group of boys from 
ten to thirteen years of age, working enthusiastically in an ill hghted and 
badly ventilated room and using such tools as our Canadian boys have never 
seen. Such schools are dotted all over Sweden and are producing characters 
so true and strong as to cause the nation to bless the public schools whose 
chief business is as President Roosevelt says ‘‘the making of Citizens.’’ 

A book that can be recommended to every teacher in the Province, but 
particularly to rural school teachers, is “Amongst Country Schools” by O. 
J. Kern. This is full of the most helpful hints and suggestions and should 
be read and studied by every one who wishes to understand the rural school 
problen.. 


EVENING SCHOOLS OR CLASSES. 

If technical education is ever to be established on a sound and useful 
basis in this country, it will have to begin, as in every other, with a system 
of evening or Sunday classes, for not only is it necessary to train those who 
will in future occupy our factories and work shops, but it is equally and per- 
haps more important that those who are at present engaged therein should 
receive that technical training which they cannot get while tied to one 
machine or confined to one process during their daily employment. 


) At present we have evening classes established in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Brantford, Brockville (Household Science), Owen Sound (Household Science). 
Beyond this little has been done except some private effort such as the 
classes attached to the various Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
so-called Business Colleges. 


The citizens of the Province are not reaping the benefits that should 
acrue to them from their school buildings. A number of these cost large 
sums and are built on land costing much and yet the vast majority of them 
are closed nineteen hours out of the twenty-four, while for at least three 
months every year they are entirely closed. In a report on “‘The Extended 
Use of School Buildings” occurs the following: ‘‘It is an inspiring sight on 
any evening during the term to approach the school building and to see the 
light streaming from every window, and to realize that if the visitor had 
come upon it but a short time before he would have found it standing blank 
and dark, with doors locked and without even the fixtures in the building 
to render lights possible. -In order to see all the work carried on at the 
‘school it is necessary, first to enter the basement, where one’s ears are greeted 
with the busy sound of saw and plane and hammer, issuing from the elemen- 
tary and advanced woodworking rooms. Then in going from one to another 
of the twenty-four rooms, each filled with its throng of busy and interested 
people, the visitor can pass an inspiring and enjoyable evening. Not the 
least agreeable moment is the sensation experienced when, after going into 
all these different rooms, the visitor enters the school hall at the top of the 
building and finds there a hundred and fifty or mere young people singing 
with the greatest interest and evident delight the Soldier’s Chorus or the 
Village Blacksmith.’’ The evening drawing schools in the city of Boston 
offer a suggestive example of a well thought out and organized scheme. 
As has been previously pointed out, drawing is at the basis of every trade 
and industry and in all schools dealing with technical or industrial subjects, 
occupies the foremost place. These schools were first organized in 1870 with 
over 1,000 registered students. In the 1872-73 report of the Committee on 
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Drawing special attention was called to the good work already accomplished, 
‘fog it warrants the reasonable hope that Massachusetts will eventually take 
2 high stand among her sister States through the application of Art to 
Industry. Those who believe that it is only through such means that she 
can in the future retain her hitherto undisputed position as a leading manu- 
facturing State, will rejoice at these proofs of native aptitude for original 
design.’’ In 1902, an entire re-organization was undertaken as well as a 
second review of the course of study. ‘There are now six of these evening™ 
drawing schools maintained by the city of Boston. The schools are free, all 
materials are furnished and the instruction is planned to fit the needs of 
those who desire to study drawing and design as an aid in their daily 
occupation. The subjects taken are divided into six branches, freehand is 
separated from design, and the costume model is introduced into four schools. 
The work in clay modelling includes modelling from the costume model and 
studies in metal and design applicable to the various handicrafts. Mechan- 
ical, architectural and ship draughting are among the subjects taken and 
the extended use of steel in all constructed projects is thought to have 
demanded a new course in structural drawing, particularly applicable to 
that material. iparoe 

The term of thes2 schools continues for sixty-six working nights. No 
person is admitted under the age of fifteen or at any other time than at the 
beginning of the term except by express permission of the Principal of the 
school. Students are admitted to the first year class without examination. 
Those who can give evidence of their ability to undertake advanced work are 
admitted to the second or third year classes. The School Committee reserves 
the right to retain as City property certain drawings from each student’s 
work during each of the three years’ course of instruction. These drawings 
are used for purposes of record and exhibition, and to display from time to 
time in the different class rooms as incentives to students. is 


Examinations are held each year and certificates granted while a student 
who completes the full three years’ work in any subject is granted the 
diploma of the evening drawing school. It will be seen that this means 
198 hours of definite instruction. The course in each subject is most care- 
fully planned and can be studied in the various reports issued by the Com- 
mittee on Drawing. In the reports referred to many instances are given. 
of great success in industrial pursuits made by the students of these schools. 
So successful have these schools been that there is now being planned ai 
great extension of the work in the form of a day school which will be entirely 
devoted to instruction in industrial art. 

Evening school instruction is at best a poor substitute for adequate 
instruction in the day time but owing to social conditions cannot be dispensed 
with. This view is well expressed in ‘‘Industrial Education and Industrial 
Conditions in Germany’’: ‘The evening school problem is.a real bane to 
industrial education, and is not confined to any one country or people.’ 
but is common to the world. It is inherent in no particular system but finds 
its origin in an unavoidable condition of life. It is unfortunate but apparent- 
ly irremediable. It has received the close attention and earnest thought 
of the most enthusiastic and conscientious promoters of the new education. 
It has very likely come to stay. Not until we enjoy a universal prosperity 
can opportunities of education be open equally to all.- The disadvantages 
of evening schools are numerous and are easily patent to any interested 
observer. Intellectual application on Sundays or in the evening when the 
body is exhausted with a day or week of physical employment, leads to over- 
exertion, and is apt to arouse a feeling of repulsion in the learner toward 
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the study which robs him of well earned repose. It has also been suggested 
that Sunday study of industrial subjects interferes with church work, and 
leads to a neglect of religion and higher moral thinking. Furthermore, 
evening and Sundays together offer too few hours for proper systematic 
uistruction.’’ ,; . 
Notwithstanding the great and admitted defects of evening class instruc- 
tion, the fact remains that for a large majority of our population 1t is the 
only form that can be made available. It is either that or none. Those 
countries—particularly England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium 
and the United States—that have well organized systems of evening classes 
do not of course restrict their work to drawing, though that is made the 
basis of all. Particularly on the continent of Kurope every trade and indus- 
try has classes for its own special work. For instance in one of the wine 
growing districts a course of lessons is given on wine, beginning with the 
growth of the grape, treating of the diseases to which it is subject, the modes 
cf combatting the spread of phylloxera, the methods of wine making, the 
chemistry of fermentation, the processes involved in making the various 
kinds of wines, the modes of testing and in short the whole of its chemical 
history. , | = 
Of all continental towns Munich has probably made the greatest advance 
within the past few years. Since 1900 she has been transforming her con- 
tinuation (evening) schools into elementary technical schools for those 
engaged in trade and business. There are now thirty-eight schools of this 
kind maintained by the city. In 1900 schools were opened for butchers, 
shoemakers, chimney sweeps and barbers; in 1901 for wood turners, glaziers, 
gardeners, confectioners, waggon makers, blacksmiths, tailors, photo- 
graphers, interior decorators, painters’ materials; in 1902 for hotel waiters, 
-coachmen, painters, paperhangers, bookbinders, potters and _ stone setters, 
watchmakers, clockmakers, jewellers, goldsmiths and silversmiths; in 1903 for 
-foundrymen, pewterers, coppersmiths, tinsmiths and plumbers, stucco workers 
and marble cutters, woodcarvers, saddlers and leather workers, and in 1905 
for business apprentices, print and type setters, lithographers and engravers, 
ornamental iron workers. mechanics, cabinet making and carpenters. These 
schools are but another evidence of the German belief that efficiency in any 
calling, from chimney sweeping to banking, is only to be gained by special 
training. Thess schools are not in every case evening schools. Continu- 
ation school education is compulsory for at least three years for all ele- 
mentary school graduates. The law stipulates that employees shall be given 
the necessary time—six to ten hours per week—to attend these schools. The 
technical instruction is given in these schools at present by a member of the 
trade or business concerned but it often happens that many good workers are 
not good teachers, and for this reason the city is encouraging trained teachers 
to learn the several trades, leave of absence being granted for this purpose. 
Even a cursory view of the continuation schools for artisans almost staggers 
one by the great variety of instruction they impart. 
The evening schools of England and continental Europe have reached 
their present state of efficiency through much struggle and tribulation. In 
every country where an attempt has been made to establish them on the basis 
of the ordinary day school, that attempt has miserably failed. Several con- 
‘siderations should be carefully noted before any attempt can be made to 
establish these schools with a reasonable hope of lasting success. The two 
- schools—day and evening—differ very largely, both in their aim and purpose. 
While the day school shculd be practical and certainly not ignore the 
demands of industrial life, its chief aim is general rather than particular. 
Only a very small number of those attending are there for the purpose of 
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‘mproving their general education. The large majority are there for pur- 
abet of teat aia and can only be interested and kept by such work as_ 
has a direct bearing on their daily labour or will fit them for different 
work——more remunerative than that in which they are at present engaged, 
Their main and sometimes their only object 1s dollars and cents. Day school 
attendance is, or should be, compulsory and the studies of each child shall 
take up are also prescribed by law. In the evening school, at present ati 
any rate, the attendance is voluntary and the student himself must be 
allowed to say what branches he shall study. The method of treatment of 
each subject is also different. In the day school the subject is treated! | 
methodically, and logically developed—so much so sometimes that one loses. 
sight of the subject in rapt admiration of the method—but in the evening 
school no such necessity exists, only so much of the subject need be taken 
as will elucidate the special point on which the student desires information. 
Both the wants and necessities of the students must be considered. Any one 
who has had experience of evening school work knows that these two terms 
are not synonomous and it is one of the functions of the evening school | 
teacher to so form and shape his instruction that the student will soon come 
to want what he needs. In the evening school the method of classification 
should also be different, the student should not be classified by ability alone. 
If this is done men will object to sit with boys who have recently come from: 
the day schools and whose elementary knowledge is fresher and more readily 
drawn upon. Age and occupation should be the basis upon which the classi- 
fication should be made. 

Evening classes should be encouraged in almost every High School in 
the Province and a Departmental grant given, on the carrying out of certain 
conditions based on attendance, subjects taken, and efficiency of the instruc- 


tion given. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


During the year I have made an attempt to obtain from prominent 
labour organizations and manufacturers their opinions on technical educa- 
tion—the scope it should have and the form it should take. I quote from 
the letters of the manufacturers but am not able to give the replies of the 
trade unions as these have either not replied or have answered to the effect 
that the subject is under consideration. | 

The ‘‘National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education’ 
was formed in the United States in, November, 1906. Its purpose is! 
expressed by its title. One of the methods adopted is the issue of bulletins: 
ayer phases of the subject. Four of these have been published as 
‘ollows :— 

1. Proceedings of the Organization Meeting. 

2. A Select Bibliography of Industrial Education. 

3. A Symposium on Industrial Education. 

4. Industrial Training for Women. | 

Bulletin No. 3 gives the result of a circular sent to three hundred mani 
facturers and representatives of organized labour. The questions asked 
(as suggestions) in this circular were as follows :— | 

1. Are you in favour generally of Industrial Education ? 

2. What particular form of Industrial Education do you favour? 

3. Do you believe that all trades may be taught; if not, what trades} 
may properly be taught in trade schools? 

4, What should the trade school aim to do for its students? 

5. How far can the trade schools give preparation for the trade? 
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6. Are public trade schools a just charge on the public treasury, or 
would you have trade schools under private auspices? 
7. Do you favour public evening trade schools? 


8. Would you have the schools open to all applicants; if not, to what 
lass of students would you restrict the instruction ? 
| 9. Do you favour trade school preparatory work under public school 
auspices ? 

10. Do you favour trade schools conducted by, or under the auspices 
of manufacturing concerns? 

11. Do you deprecate any schools now organized? If so, please give 
your reasons for disapproving of them. 


12. Will you state, in addition to the above, any other ideas you have 
respecting trade teaching, and the proper function of the trade school. 


In the absence of letters from our own labour organizations I give 
quotations from some of the replies in answer to the above circular and as 
there is a surprising unanimity, on all questions affecting labour, among 
its representatives, they will probably very largely agree with the opinions 
of our own representatives of labour. The whole bulletin opens with a letter 
from the President of the United States in which he quotes from an address 
that he was shortly to deliver. That address is entitled ‘“The man who works 
with his hands’’ and will well repay perusal. It has been issued as a cir- 
cular by the United States Department of Agriculture and can be obtained 
on application. 

Mr. Henry Adams, Secretary of the Central Labour Union of Boston 
says: ‘‘We Trade Unionists oppose trade schools because as a rule, the advo- 
cates are men who employ cheap or non-union labour, and whose only object 
is to prevent the worker from obtaining a fair wage, or a shorter work day, 
and who are opposed to the associated effort of the wage earner. 


“Personally I am of opinion that the trade school is coming, hence we 
must recognize the inevitable. The public school curriculum is based, in the 
case of the grammar school on that of the high school; that again on that of 
the college or university. This I believe is a mistake. If one were to take 
the children of twelve and for two years to teach them the use of tools, they 
would find themselves better equipped for the battle of life. This should be 
the aim of the teacher. 

‘After the child has arrived at fourteen years of age there should be a 
Public Institute of Technology, where every pupil could enter free with no 
charge for tuition or books or laboratory work; also arrangements where 
boys who desire could enter some manufacturing concern and be taught a 
trade, not part of a trade. The trade school is only a legitimate out-growth 
of the present public school system and is a just charge upon the public. 
There should be evening schools for men in engineering, electricity, plumb- 
ing. I am opposed to trade schools run by private corporations as they are 
tun for profit to stockholders, not for public good. What is needed is to 
secure the confidence of the worker. This can be done if the trade schools 
are in the hands of the proper men and kept out of politics. 


“Under the above conditions, I favour the trade school believing that the 
children of mechanics rarely go to school after fourteen years of age, and 
with our present system are not fitted to do anything for a livelihood. 
Anything for the uplifting of the race will secure the support of all trade 
unionists.”’ 

Mr. John Fitzpatrick, President of Chicago Federation of Labour, says: 
“T am in favour generally of Industrial Education. The form I favour is 
that of the preparatory and practical. I believe that all trades can be 
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taught and consider that the aim of the trade school should be to give the 
best preparatory and practical education possible. . 

“The question of how far the trade school can give preparation for the 
trade can only be determined by experience. I believe assuredly that 
public trade schools are a just charge on the public treasury, and I favour 
public evening trade schools. . 

“T would have all trade schools open to all; sex, creed, colour or nation- 
ality should not debar anyone. I favour preparatory trade school work 
under public auspices, but do not favour trade schools conducted by manu: 
facturing concerns. I deprecate certain schools now organized ; referring 
in this to correspondence and other trade schools which cannot give practical 
education, and because of this deceive both the student and employer.” 

Mr. John Golden, President, United Textile Workers of America, says 
amongst other things in a long and comprehensive letter: “I can safely say 
that organized labour is not, and never will be opposed to Industrial Hduca- 
tion properly controlled and scientifically administered. There are very 
few working men who have not got an ambition to give their children the 
best possible education, and my experience in the labour movement convinces 
me that this desire on the part of parents, (particularly those who have been 
somewhat handicapped themselves along this line) becomes keener every 
vear.”’ 

Mr. William D. Huber, General President, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, writes: ‘‘In regard to Industrial Education I wish to 
say frankly that I do not think much-of it. In the first place, that there 
is nothing like ‘rubbing up against the real thing’ to educate a young man 
for any trade. How can this be brought about, may I ask, when every- 
thing which a student at one of these ‘industrial colleges’ needs is right 
at his finger tips? I speak frankly when I say that a young man cannot 
learn the ‘carpenter trade’ at any school; at least not in a practical manner, 
and we know that theory does not always work out in practice. 

“Take for instance the framing of a roof. Give the ordinary carpenter 
a steel square, a pencil, and the necessary two by fours or sixes or whatever 
is used, and he will frame up your roof for you right on the ground, and 
when it is put up it will fit. Now then, take the young man who is trying to 
master this detail,—and it is only one of a thousand in a trade school. 
He hears a long lecture about it. He is given the blue prints and plans, 
but do you think he would go out and even attempt to do such work as this 
without some practical knowledge? 

“T say to you sincerely and truthfully, as I see it, that the young man 
cannot learn our trade in any school, and this would hold good I should 
assume in all other practical mechanical trades.”’ | 

Mr. Richard Moldenke, Secretary, American Foundrymen’s Association, 
suys: “TI believe that the only hope we have to keep this nation in the front 
industrially, is to push industrial education with might and main, and not 
wait very long before beginning. I prefer a graded method for imparting 
the desired information. Thus, begin with the Kindergarten to teach child- 
ren to use their hands and eyes. Next manual training in the public schools. 
Next trade schools for those who do not aspire to reach the technical schoall 
Finally while the young men earn money, the night school for general educll 
tion and specific industrial training. ) | 

“All trades should be taught. No boy or girl should be denied the oppor- 
tunity to learn what he or she is best fitted for. This may have to come 
gradually as the most important trades naturally come first. The trade 
school should teach its students the principles of the respective trades in 
question, together with enough practical manipulation, to make the student 
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self-supporting from the start after leaving the school. It should also give 
him a general education, so as not to get the student into grooves. 


<<Phe trade school can give preparation to the student far enough to make 
him: understand everything he is told to do in an actual shop, without, 
however; giving the time to make him expert in his work. This must come 
ta him in later life in the succession of shops he will go to from time to time. 
He should as a matter_ of fact come out of the school somewhere between 
the apprenticeship and the journeyman, preferably nearer the journeyman. 
Trade schools should be established by the public. The training of men who 
are to earn money enough to pay higher wages is a direct benefit to the 
ecmmunity, and hence a good public investment. 


“T favour public evening trade schools, especially for those who are too 
poor to give several years of their early life to the day trade schools. In what- 
ever situation a young man or boy is, he should have the opportunity to learn a 
trade whether he will eventually use it or not. This forms a ready means otf 
livelihood, under any succession of adverse circumstances. I would have 
the simpler forms of manual training compulsory, and the trade instruction 
optional, but open to all applicants with a sort of probationary arrange- 
ment so that the person unfit for what he has chosen, may be relegated to 
ty what he is fit for or else be dropped. There is nothing to be gained in 
turning out wood butchers. 

- “T favour public trade schools conducted by public teachers, the course of 
instruction to be fixed by the proper Board, by and with the advice of 
several National or Local associations of the particular trades (the produc- 
ing and the manufacturing end) so that counsel may be had from those 
most in touch with the needs of the industries. I do not deprecate any 
school, no matter what its limitations may be. Let us have more of them 
and still more.’’ 

Mr. W. E. Hall, Secretary Treasurer, International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada, writes: 
“Our International Association is very much interested in the question of 
industrial education. We have permanent committees on trade schools and 
apprenticeship. In answering the questions I do so from a personal stand- 
point, but I believe I can safely say that our Association as a whole holds 
views similar to my own. We are unequivocally in favour of industrial edu- 
cation, and we are particularly in favour of instruction in the building trades 
All trades may be taught, especially masonry, carpentry, plumbing, plaster- 
ing and painting. 

“The trade school should teach its students the underlying principles of 
the trade they select, and give them as much actual practice as can be 
afforded in so limited a situation. The trade school should carry its instruc- 
tion to the limits of effective workmanship on the part of the student, or else 
discourage him from endeavouring to qualify himself for work that nature 
never intended him to do. 

“Public trade schools should be established and charged to the localities 
Phere the schools are instituted. Evening public trade schools are advocated. 
We cannot have too many intelligent mechanics. Such schools should be 
open to all applicants. Give the young men a preference and keep them in 
separat2 classes. Men of twenty-one or over should be instructed in the 
evenings or in some way, so as not to prevent the younger men havirg the 
right of way in instruction. 

“Preparatory trade school work should be begun in the grammar schools 
under public school auspices, one or two half days a week. being given to 
this instruction to the exclusion of all other studies. Where public trade 
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schools cannot be established, I would welcome the establishment of any 
trade school.”’ 

I have received many letters from manufacturers regarding this subject 
and from some I quote. It has not been considered wise to include any 
remarks bearing on trade unions and for the same reason there has not been 
included in the quoted opinions of labour leaders any corresponding refer- 
ence to the other side. 

Mr. John Labatt writes: ‘‘I think the Department if Education is only 
doing its duty to the people by developing at the earliest possible moment 
trade, industrial and technical education in this Province. I think the inde- 
pendent Business Colleges could be affiliated with the Public Schools, and 
Commercial Courses in Collegiate Institutes could be extended and with 
such amendments and improvements as might be found necessary would 
give the facilities for trading section. 


“Tndustrial Education is most important to this Province where manu- 
facturing plants of all kinds are increasing and practical knowledge is 
needed. It is a matter for educationists to plan and devise schemes for 
primary industrial schools but some scheme should be arrived at whereby 
advancing students could enter factories and bring their studies to bear 
practically. It might be done by arrangement with proprietors of all large 
industries. I understand this is done in some parts of England. 


‘Ags to the third class. Chemical and Electrical knowledge enters now 
into so many lines that the Government should not fail to provide the means 
for acquiring such at a minimum cost. I think schools should be established 
iu several districts in connection with the Universities and suitable professors 
and teachers found. 

“Tn order that such education should be available to all, I think numer- 
ous scholarships should be founded throughout the country in all Collegiate 
Institutes and schools of similar standing, so that the ‘brainy young 
student’ can continue his education to its conclusion in spite of poverty 
and the necessity of earning a living in his early years. The Rhodes estab- 
lishment of Scholarships is one of the eminent acts of this century and it 
readily suggests the arrangement of similar Scholarships for the people 
throughout every grade of all schools. © 


“T think the Provincial Government should not wait for some beneficent 
man to do in Ontario what Rhodes did for this Empire, but should grant 
funds for Scholarships throughout the whole school, system of the Province.”’ 

Mr. J. A. Machado, General Manager of the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, Ottawa, writes: “I was very glad to receive your circular letter of the 
12th inst., as I have become convinced that the question of Technical 
Education is a most important one, and that its proper solution will be of 
very great benefit to Canada. 

“Anyone who comes in contact with labour to-day soon becomes convinced 
of the following :— 

“That the average standard of workmanship is low. 

“That the levelling influences of most unions tend to discourage individ- 
ual effort toward a high standard of workmanship. 

“That most unions restrict the number of apprentices. 


“When you consider the efforts that Canada is making to induce immi- 
gration, and also what an immense asset skilled labour is to any country, 
it seems absolutely wrong that Canadian boys and young men should be 
deprived as they are of a chance to learn a trade. 


“One has but to study the result of technical education in Germany to 
become convinced of the immense advantages that would accrue to Canada 
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if the same general methods, modified to suit our special conditions, could 
be adopted here. 

“T feel very strongly that a technical school in each of the larger centres 
of Ontario would prove of immense value within a very few years. From 
these schools manufacturers could obtain recruits for any and all vacancies 
in technical departments of work, and while the technical school could not 
in every case cover the special processes of every manufacturing business, 
they could give a general ground work of instruction in shop work and 
practical mechanics. 

“I would be very glad to give any you information in my power, or to 
help this matter along in any way that I can, feeling as strongly as I do 
that it is of very great importance to the industrial development of Ontario 
and of Canada.’’ 

The Taylor Forbes Company, Guelph, writes in part as follows: 

“Our opinion is that every boy who is inclined in any mechanical way 

should have an opportunity to pursue his inclinations, and learn what 
he can in this direction, and if necessary to do so, coupled with his regular 
day school studies. 

“We find that boys to-day have absolutely no knowledge of either size or 
form—consequently 99 per cent. of them have their minds totally bent in 
the direction of clerical work, and in fact, so far as our district is concerned 
we have yet to find 1 per cent. who have the least inclination towards 
Mechanical work in its highest form. 

“To cover the ground as to form, extent and direction with such educa- 
tion is'a long subject, but briefly, we submit that the form should be in every 
line of mechanics—the extent so far as the Government can possibly afford 
and the direction should be on exactly the same lines as is carried out in 
Germany where the best educational schools in the world exist. It is a well 
known fact that when you get a German mechanic he knows his business.”’ 

Mr. J. P. Murray, Director of The Toronto Carpet Manufacturing Co., 
writes : 

“We think schools should be opened in the small towns for the benefit 
of the youth of the district whose desire to manufacture exceeds the wish 
t» farm, or who are associated with some nearby mill or factory. 

“The Public Schools which now exist and the local mills or factories 
could be used, and be supplied by a qualified floating teaching staff, supple- 
mented by young men from the local manufacturing industry. This would 
enable theoretic and practical instruction to be given and to a degree— 
more or less—assist in keeping the country youth from flocking to the cities. 

“The industries of the localities will show the kind of instructors needed, 
and the extent to which effort should be made to supply tuition. 

“In the more largely populated towns and cities, special school buildings 
and machinery equipment should be supplied to meet the requirements of the 
district. The equipment should embrace the necessaries to teach trades, 
practically. By ‘trades’ we do not confine our meaning to ‘building trades.’ 

“Not only would the need of our growing industries soon be relieved, by 
educated and intelligent help being supplied in all parts of the province, but 
in a short time a marked reduction will be seen in the numbers of young 
men arrested for crime. 

“Referring to apprenticeship—Since modern ideas of manufacture have 
taken the place of the old methods, so also has the system of apprenticeship 
differed from that of by-gone days. To-day owing to the independent ideas 
that prevail, it is difficult to get youth to bind itself in apprenticeship. 
Then, foremen, in factories keep urging workmen to produce output, so no 
time can be spared to teach a beginner. 
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“Bor want of knewledge as to what he is doing, a lack of interest occurs, 
and with indifference te his work, the only thought is for more money. Not 
being capable of earning more in the shop he is in, he accepts work in another 
trade wanting ‘apprentices’ and repeats his experience at 50 cents or a 
dollar a week more, until he is too old to be an apprentice. He has not 
learned anything and when he should have been earning $30.00 a week 
owing to educated ability, he works for the wage set by the union or trade. 

“These are our ideas about ‘apprenticeship’ as it is to-day. 

“In our industry we would prefer to have our youngest help attending 
a school where they can learn the work in a practical way and the theory 
and science at the same time: A -certain knowledge of wools and of the 
different processes through which they go to produce a fabric. 

“We do not think too high a curriculum should be introduced for begin- 
ners, because a real interest must first be formed and then greater know- 
ledge will be sought. 

“The lads to-day who are the ones we want, will not apprentice them- 
selves, so with us, we have no proper apprentices though we have what are 
called ‘learners.’ 

Mr. J. S. McCannell, Managing Director of the Milton Pressed Brick 
Co., writes: 

“Your favour of Nov. 12th received enquiring as to the form technical 
education should take in the province. This is a matter which was gone 
into very thoroughly by a committee sent by the Ontario Government to 
Columbus, Ohio, this summer. The report presented by this committee was 
very full and covers the ground more thoroughly than we can explain it to you. 

“Regarding the training of apprentices 1n our industry, we usually have 
to break in green men and train them up through practical experience. 
In a great many cases in our industry men who were thoroughly experienced 
in their work would no doubt be glad to take a technical course to assist them 
iu understanding the reason why certain results were produced. The pressed 
brick and terra cotta business is only a very small field in the line of the 
clay industries which might be developed throughout the country. There 
is a vast field for pottery, tiles, porcelain and other lines of clay products 
which could be developed in our country. 

“Tt is felt by the clay workers that if such a school were established in 
Ontario in connection with the School of Science that -it would be only @ 
question of a very short time until the school would be well patronized. 
As to the needs of the school, we have no doubt that your Minister will agree 
with us that there is a great need for it and any expense in the matter will 
be fully justified and endorsed by the electors of this country.’ 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Eclipse Whitewear Co., Toronto, writes: 


“We favor the establishment of Manual Training, Trade and Technical 
Schools in our Province, believing they will prove of general advantage in 
every industry, alike to employers and employees. 

“So far as we can judge there is at present great need for the manual 
training of both sexes, since a large proportion of those applying for work 
have little or no dexterity, such as would be acquired at schools where this 
instruction 1s given. | 

“The training should be of a distinctly common-sense and practical 
nature, the object being to serve some immediately useful purpose, as well 
as to train the students in habits of close attention to the work in hand, to 
develop their judgment and reasoning, and to train their hands to some 
degree at least of deftness and skill. Even if the training were not identical, 
with the work to be performed in our factory, we believe it would prove of 
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much value to our employees by generally fitting them to make more rapid 
progress than would otherwise be possible. 


“We think the best plan would be to establish manual training depart- 
ments in connection with our public schools, for then the training of mind 
and hand could proceed simultaneously. Under such a plan a large 
percentage of scholars upon leaving school should not only be well equipped 
with a knowledge of the three R’s, so essential to their success in after life, 
put they should be immediately able to earn enough for their support. 


“Hor those desiring to take up the more advanced branches of manual 
training, continuation classes might be formed as an adjunct to the night 
school. This would afford an opportunity to all our boys and girls, to factory 
workers as well as day scholars, to indulge their ambition to become familiar 
with the use of tools. It would enable them to acquire a greater degree of 
dexterity, which would make them increasingly useful to their employers, 
and consequently less dependent for their lvelihood upon the occupation 
to which they might first have turned their attention. 


“By following such a course of general instruction in manual training, 
the worker should be able to make speedy progress as soon as he engaged 
in any regular occupation, and with the aid of a little specialized instru 
tion from his foreman could rapidly develop into a skilled operator. 


“Tn our industry there is a permanent demand for skilled labour and for 
many years we have employed a teacher to assist beginners. 

“Tn other occupations where a three or four year apprenticeship 1s 
required, to qualify a workman as a full-fledged mechanic, a Trade School is 
not only a desideratum, but an absolute necessity if Canadian industrial 
development sis to proceed unchecked. Compared with other countries 
Canada is woefully lacking in institutions where a man can be taught an 
occupation that will earn him his daily bread, and we believe it is vitally 
important that a beginning should be made at once to improve our educa- 
tional facilities in this direction. 

‘Ags it is manifestly impossible to establish at once schools covering 
every department of labour, we think it would be fair to first consider those 
industries that at present can secure their skilled labour only in foreign coun- 
tries, and those in which there is the greatest general need of workers. By 
fellowing this course the speediest advantage will accrue alike to employers 
and employees. 

“Night schools would be of great benefit to many who could not otherwise 
avail themselves of the advantage offered, and the experience of Technical 
Schools elsewhere proves that many of the most successful workers are 
graduates of night classes. 

“Trade Schools should be located as far as possible at the natural centres 
61 industry, and their character should conform to the character of the 
industry or industries indigenous to the locality. A. school of mining at 
Sudbury and a textile school at Almonte would both be of inestimable 
benefit to their respective localities, but practically worthless if the order 
Were transposed. Adherence to this principle would serve the two-fold 
object of providing employers with the skilled help needed in their indus- 
tries and acquainting students with the practical carrying on of the industry 
in which they are most likely to find employment. In order that schools’ 
might above all be practical and closely in touch with the business needs 
and life of our Province, it may be found desirable to have an Advisory 
Board in connection with each school composed of representative business 
men from the several industries interested. This would be of most value dur- 
ing the formative period of the schools. 
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“Any system of Technical Education would be incomplete which did not 
provide for the instcuction of those wishing to go on with advanced courses 
in chemistry and applied science, including civil, hydraulic, electrical, 
mechanical and mining engineering, architecture, etc. This would involve 
the establishment of Technical High Schools and Colleges, attached to which 
there should be departments of research where the student could carry on 
investigations on his own account and where opportunities would be given the 
manufacturer to solve the problems which confront him from time to time 
in connection with the utilization of waste. 

‘Tn the larger centres of population, museums of applied arts and science 
somewhat similar in character to the South Kensington Museum, London, 
would be of great value to the students.”’ 

It will be seen from the above letters that there 1s a remarkable con- 
sensus of opinion on all sides as to general principles, and as there is such 
almost unanimous agreement upon essentials it should not be a difficult 
matter to agree upon working details. The writers make a number of 
valuable points and there is a sufficient number of men intensely interested 
in the subject of industrial education to form the nucleus of what would 
be an influential organization: ‘The Canadian Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education.’’ 


Two valuable suggestions are made in the above letters, amongst a 
number of others, one referring to the institution of a system of scholarships 
and the other, the establishment of industrial art museums. An illustration 
is given of the valuable scholarship scheme of the Manchester Committee of 
Education. It will be seen by the chart that from the primary elementary 
schools of that city, a student can gain entrance to every grade of school, 
finally entering the University. The scheme is sufficiently flexible to enable 
a student to specialize along any line he may desire. Eighty bursaries are 
offered to boys and two hundred to girls wishing to become teachers. These 
are tenable for two years being of the value of $75 and $100 and $50 and $70 
respectively. The total number of scholarships offered under this Committee 
is over five hundred. In previous reports attention has been directed to the 
immense importance of industrial art museums. The greatest museum of 
this character, in the world is unquestionably the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, London, England; this has been well described 
as “‘the Power House of British Art Educational Progress.’’ Though this 
is situated in London its advantages are by no means confined to the Metrop- 
olis. Specimens of its collections are constantly being sent to every corner 
of the British Isles and these are changed as often as required. The influ- 
a exerted upon practical industry by these travelling exhibits is incaleul- 
able. 

“The little thatched village of Winstead lies down in the west country 
of Devon. To it the South Kensington authorities in 1903 sent a choice, but 
not extensive, collection of textiles, laces and other similar art products. 
They were on view before the students of that little art class, maintained 
under the picturesque roof of one of those tiny cottages. In the fall in 
London, at the exhibition of students’ work held annually in the Metrop- 
olis, the judges representing some of the best minds of England, gave one 
of the highest awards to a girl student working quietly, but so earnestly im 
this same little provincial Winstead. Truly the great Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which the late Queen and the Prince Consort so successfully estab- 
lished, casts its bread upon the waters, and it comes back after many days.” 
Here is a grand opportunity for a man of wealth and foresight to earn ever- 
lasting gratitude from the workers of this Dominion by the endowment of a 
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museum of industrial art which would be a standing exhibition of the 
capabilities, methods and triumphs of skilled and educated labour. Probably 
the greatest writer on the subject of Art said: ‘‘The entire validity of art 
depends either on it being full of truth or full of use, and however pleasant, 
wonderful or impressive it may be in itself, it must yet be of inferior kind, 
and tend to deeper inferiority, unless it has clearly one of these main objects, 
either to state a true thing or to adorn a serviceable one. It must never 
exist alone—never in itself—it exists rightly only when it is the means of 
knowledge or the grace of agency for life.’ The functions of the museum 
in connection with all adequate efforts at art industrial training are recognized 
by every great institution devoted to that end. Manchester School of Art and 
Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, all 
have their great museums, while the same holds true on the continent of 
Europe. The object in establishing these museums, has been to collect the 
best obtainable specimens of handicraft, placing side by side with them the 
crude materials from which they were fashioned and to show the processes 
through which the various articles passed from their original state to the 
final object of beauty. The museum :also serves to furnish specimens not 
only of beauty but of practical utility for training the eye in the principles 
of form, design, colour and decoration. According to a Bulletin issued by 
the United States Bureau of Labour, a labour museum was opened at Hull 
House, Chicago, in November, 1900, for the purpose of exhibiting industrial 
processes in various stages of their evolution, and thus offering a sort of 
education in industrial history, in the form in which it would be most 
easily comprehended, and at the same time emphasizing the dignity and 
‘importance of labour. The bulletin states that the textile department is the 
more fully equipped and historically complete part of the museum. The dis- 
trict is inhabited by foreigners of many nationalities. Among the older 
women are many who were accustomed in their native lands to spin and 
weave the clothing for their families, and some of these brought with them 
to America their distaffs and spinning wheels. Much of the equipment of 
‘the Museum was therefore at hand. On Saturday evenings the women 
carry on in the museums the processes they were accustomed to in their far 
away homes. The primitive hand spindle as used before the introduction 
of spinning wheels is employed in somewhat different forms by Italians, 
Greeks, Russians and Syrians. Various kinds of spinning wheels and reels 
are also shown in operation. Wool, cotton, flax and silk are put through 
one process after another from scouring, dyeing and combing, to weaving. 
The dye room is equipped with porcelain tubs, but the dyes used are of 
vegetable origin. The museum has a primitive Navajo loom, a stocking 
loom, a Swedish pattern loom, and a fly shuttle, Jacquard and power looms, 
the latter operated by electricity. This labour museum is not only a museum, 
but it is also a workshop. In addition to the Saturday evening exhibitions 
a number of Irish and Italian women use the spinning wheels and looms 
- during the week. 


Reference has been made to the scholarships and bursaries offered by 
the Manchester Educational Committee. That Committee has the manage: 
ment and direction of what may be almost considered as almost a perfect 
institution for technical and industrial training,—perfect in its organization, 
equipment, management, and adaptability to the needs of the district in 
which it is placed. There are really two institutions known as the Muni- 
cipal School of Technology and the Municipal School of Art. We are so 
Preustomed to. point to the: United States and Germany as being the 
countries in which technical education is most strongly developed that one 
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is apt to forget that the mother country is in some respects at least equal 
to those countries and it is a delight to be able to point to a school in the 
old country that cannot be excelled in any other part of the world. The 
particulars I give are gathered from material supplied to me by Mr. J. H. 
teynolds, the Principal of the School and Director of Technical Hducation. 
Mr. Reynolds has travelled extensively and has incorporated into the school 
the best foreign practice with what he considers the means for giving that 
training needed by the citizens of Manchester and the surrounding district. 

The object of the school is, as its title denotes, to provide instruction 
end training in the principles of science in their application to the industrial 
arts with a view to a right understanding of the foundation upon which these 
arts rest and to promote their effective development. This school is the 
direct outcome of the Mechanics institution. This form of educational effort 
was for nearly eighty years of the nineteenth century the only means 
whereby the werkers, and a large part of the middle classes, found the oppor- 
tunity of continuing their education or of making up the serious deficiencies 
which resulted from the miserably inadequate provision of day school edu- 
cation that characterised the years preceding the almost revolutionary 
enactment of 1870. 

It will be remembered that Mechanics’ institutes were once established 
in many parts of Ontario and a Superintendent of these was appointed by 
the Government. So far the Canadian and English practice coincide but 
there the parallellism ceases. In Ontario they died the death and nothing 
as yet, has taken their place. In England, they also died, but from their 
ashes have arisen many technical and art schools dotted all over the British 
Isles. The first building designed expressly for the purposes of a Mechanics’ 
Institute was erected in Manchester in 1824, and this building still exists. 
Notwithstanding the beneficial effects of these efforts it must be admitted 
that they failed to achieve the objects for which they were founded—the 
technical instruction of artisans, ete. in the arts and industries. This arose 
mainly from the fact that the population was not sufficiently educated to 
be able to take advantage of the opportunities offered. Instead of being able 
to give instruction in Science and Art they were compelled to offer lessons in 
the merest rudiments of elementary education to adults. In 1889, the 
Technical Instruction Act gave local authorities power to rate their areas 
for the purposes of Technical Education and of this power Manchester was 
the second city in the kingdom to avail itself. An Act of 1890 placed at the 
disposal of local authorities an Imperial grant of nearly £800,000 per 
annum ($4,000,000) for the same purpose. In 1895, the erection of the 
present school was begun and from that time until the end of 1902, the 
building was in course of erection and equipping, being formally opened by 
the then Prime Minister (The Right Honourable A. J. Balfour; MePe)- in 
the course of his address he referred to the school in the following terms, “‘This 
building is perhaps the greatest fruit of its kind, the greatest fruit of this 
kind of municipal enterprise in this country. Nobody ean go over this build- 
ing, observe its equipment, study even in the most cursory manner the care 
which has been devoted to it, without feeling that the Corporation of this 
great city have set a great example worthy of the place they hold in Laneca- 
shire, worthy of the place they hold in Great Britain.” 

The courses of instruction of the school are directed more especially to 
the requirements of the industries of South-Kast Lancashire, of which 
Manchester is the commercial centre. 

The school accomplishes its purpose by means of lectures, laboratory 
and shop work exercises, together with scientific research directed to the 
solution of industrial problems. 
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The essential aim of the instruction is the training of faculty through 
a systematic course of sound theoretical study, and the development of 
resourcefulness and habits of self-reliance by means of an exact, thorough, 
progressive course of laboratory and shop work. 

The school offers to day students who have reached their sixteenth year 
the folowing courses, each of three years’ duration. 

1. Mechanical Engineering. 

2. Electrical Engineering and Technical Physics. 

3. Municipal and Sanitary Engineering. 
4. Applied Chemistry. 
a. General Chemical Technology. 
Teh, ee! of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and Finish- 
ing). 
Manufacture of Paper. 
. Metallurgy and Assaying. 
Brewing. 
f. Electro-Chemistry. 

5. Manufacture of Textiles. 

6. Photography and the Printing Crufts. 

7. Architecture and the Building Trades. 

There is also a special day course for selected apprentices in the employ 
of engineering firms. 

The building is six stories in height and covers a plot of land 6,400 
square yards in area. The corridors on each floor are lit from two spacious 
internal areas, whilst the class rooms and laboratories receive direct external 
light from the surrounding streets. The chief entrance leads to a spacious 
hall (laid in marble tiles and furnished with fine examples of antique sculp- 
ture) and thence to the main staircase. There are also two students’ stair- 
cases fitted with hydraulic and electric elevators to afford ready access to the 
rooms on each floor. On the left of the main entrance are the administrative 
offices, comprising the general office, the Principal’s rooms, and the council 
chamber, the remainder of the ground floor being allotted to the various class 
rooms and laboratories connected with the physics and textile departments. 


The principal feature of the first floor is the large central hall for exam- 
inations or public lectures, and adjoining it are the library and reading 
rooms, a room for the meetings of scientific societies, laboratories and class 
and lecture rooms for mathematics and for electrical, sanitary and mechan- 
ical engineering. 

The second floor contains spacious lecture rooms, drawing rooms and 
laboratories in connection with engineering, architecture and the building 
trades, the photographic and printing crafts, and electrical! 


=a wo Sa & 


1 engineering. 
An experimental bakery and the students’ common room are also placed on 
this floor. The organic and inorganic chemical laboratories, the principal 
chemical lecture theatre, laboratories for metallurgy and brewing, and the 
woodworking, plumbing, and sanitary engineering workshops are placed upon 
‘the third floor. On the fourth floor are arranged the dyeing laboratories, an 
experimental brewhouse, a well equipped gymnasium, a workshop for house- 
painters and decorators and rooms for bookbinding and lithographic drawing. 

Above the fourth floor at the north-east corner of the building is an 
astronomical observatory fitted with an equatorial telescope. 

The basement is one great workshop and laboratory for spinning and 
Weaving, and for mechanical and electrical engineering, including labor- 
atories for experimental motors and dvnamos, steam and gas engines, 
hydraulic appliances and materials testing. 
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The special course for engineers’ apprentices is arranged to afford 
facilities for the instruction in special day classes of selected 
apprentices employed in engineering works. In order that the 
organization and business of the various works from which the 
apprentices are drawn may be interfered with as little as possible the 
classes comprised in the course, are held on Monday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. throughout the whole session of forty weeks. 
The time thus arranged is equal to.that given on four evenings per week in 
the evening classes, and the session is some ten weeks longer than the even- 
ing session. The student has the further advantage of being relieved from 
evening classes so that he has full opportunity to prepare the home-work 
and to do the reading required and under these circumstances can obtain a 
more extended and a more satisfactory course than the evening classes afford. 
The authorities of the school make themselves responsible to the employers 
who send their apprentices, for the due carrying out of the scheme, and 
notifies them at once of any absences or departure from the conditions laid 
down. Monthly reports are also furnished of the attendance and progress 
of the student. The fee for the complete course is about six dollars. 


Manual Training classes are also held for teachers of public elementary 
schools. These are held on Friday evenings and Saturday mornings and 
have been established with a view of giving teachers, who are alone eligible 
to attend, a practical knowledge of the use of woodworking tools, of geometri- 
cal drawing, isometric projection, and of drawing to scale as applied to wood 
working, with the more especial object of enabling them to introduce manual 
training into elementary and secondary schools. The workshop is large, 
light, and exceptionally well fitted with benches and appliances for thirty 
students, each of whom is supplied with a locker and a complete set of tools. 
The course consists of thirty lessons of two and a half hours each, 1s care- 
fully graduated and includes instruction in the nature, use and object of the 
tools and materials employed, and the best methods of preparing drawings, 
and in laying out the work, and in the application of descriptive geometry 
to woodwork. The course which lasts for two years prepares teachers for the 
fnal examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute. A similar 
course for teachers is also held in metal work. 


Classes for women are given in theoretical and practical Dressmaking, 
plain and art Needlework and Millinery, and Household Science. 

All the classes previously referred to are day classes and the number of 
students in 1906-7 was 651. 

In the evening classes students are admitted on the express condition 
that they make the required attendances and sit for such examinations as 
may be arranged. As satisfactory progress in any of the subjects depends 
upon a reasonable amount of time being given each week to the preparation 
of exercises, it is a fundamental requirement that all evening students supply 
themselves with the school lecture note books and home work sheets which 
are to be carefully written up and presented periodically to the Lecturers 
and Instructors for examination. This requirement is not optional on the 
part of the student, but is an essential condition of entrance to and continu- 
ance in the classes. 

The evening classes are divided into three branches: 1 Science; 2 Tech- 
nology; 3 Art. The number of the students attending these during the last 
session was 5,267. With a view to preparing students for the more special 
courses, organized courses in elementary science have been arranged in six 
branch technical schools scattered throughout the city. The schools con- 
ducted by this Committee outside the schools of Technology and Art are as 
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follows :—Evening Continuation Schools, 77; Branch Technical Schools, 6; 
Branch Commercial Schools, 17; Institutes for Women and Girls, 8; Evening 
School of Commerce, 1; Central Institute for Women, 1; Teachers’ Classes, 9; 
making a total of 115 institutions all contributing to the central schools of 
technology and art. The total number of the students in these schools was 
during the session 1906-7 more than 17,000. The School of Art occupies a 
specially constructed building. When the city of Boston set itself to 
reorganize its system of art instruction this was the school whose organization, 
equipment and efficiency was the text upon which it based its campaign, a 
reversal of the usual order of things which must be gratifying to every 
British subject. | 

Every advocate of technical education (myself included) has been in the 
habit of directing attention in season and out of season to Germany and the 
United States as being the countries in which this form of education is most 
largely developed and urging that their plans should be followed in this 
Province. It is high time we began to consider what the “mother country’ 
has to show us in this respect. In a remarkable book ‘‘Industrial Efficiency’”’ 
the author eloquently disputes the contention that these countries are ahead 
of England in many respects. He expresses the opinion that, in the pro- 
vision of facilities for higher technical education for workmen engaged in 
manufacturing industries, England is far ahead of Germany and the United 
States but that in the use made of these facilities it is as yet inferior to both. 
The matter following is quoted from the book above referred to: ECE pass on 
to England and in doing so wish to say with all possible emphasis that in no 
subject connected with this enquiry have I met with so much misapprehension 
or so much depreciation of native institutions. I should hesitate to say that 
the provision in England to-day is superior to that of Germany on the whole, 
but in some respects it certainly is. The two are however so different that 
comparison halts. There is a fundamental difference which can be put in 
this way. In Germany, as I have endeavoured to show, the technical schools 
supply the large industries mainly from above; they train men who have 
previously had a superior general education as heads, officials and experts. 
In England they supply mainly from below; they educate boys belonging 
to the working-classes—boys at work in the mill or at the forge—into fore- 
men, overlookers, managers and experts. In Germany the real work of the 
technical schools is done in day classes; in England in evening ones. 

“Tf actual workers are to go to school, not only must the classes be in the 
evening, but there must be a school in the place where they work and live; 
that is to say, technical schools must be generally, if not universally, 
diffused. In England they are; in Germany they are not. For instance, 
Diisseldorf is a large and important manufacturing town in which several] 
ndustries are carried on. Over 10,000 men are engaged in the metal trades, 
which include engineering works of the first rank; some 3,000 hands in tex- 
tiles: and glass, paper, and chemicals are also manufactured on a large scale. 
Yet it has no technical school at all, except for art trades. Students of 
engineering must go to Duisburg or Hagen; of textiles to Barmen, Crefeld 
or Gladbach. Again, one of the most important textile towns in Saxony 
is Zwickau, but it has no school. Students must go to Reichenbach, Glauchau 
or Chemnitz, which is impossible for working hands. Many similar instances 
might be named. In England I have been unable to find any such: every 
manufacturing town, even down to those with 20,000 inhabitants, has its 
own school, though it may be under the shadow of a big neighbour. Writers 
have urged this as a fault and have criticised the profusion in Lancashire, 
for example. Not content with a great technological college in Manchester, 
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itself under the shadow of a modern university; not content with large tech- 
nical schools in the other great towns—in Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn, Pres- 
ton, Burnley, Bury, Rochdale, etc., etc..—every little place must have its 
own in addition. There are nearly 40 schools in Lancashire that teach cotton- 
spinning and weaving, as well as other things. Most of the large towns teach 
mechanical engineering also. Similarly in South Staffordshire, instead of 
being content with Wolverhampton, all the smaller places round about have 
schools of their own for teaching metal work and the manufacture of iron and 
steel. So, too, in Yorkshire, and in the Northamptonshire boot and shoe 
district. In London the profusion is bewildering; there are about a score of 
polytechnics or technical institutes and a great number of other institutions. 
‘All this is not over-lapping or cver-profusion, but absolutely necessary 
if working hands are to enjoy the advantages of technical instruction. The 
schools are not of course, all of equal value, and some are very humble 
affairs, but the best are equal to any and the least are superior to the little 
hand-loom weaving places which count among the textile schools of Germany 
and vastly superior to the ‘‘corresponding schools’ of America. If any other 
country had the same provision it would be extolled by English writers and 
platform orators in season and out of season. | 
“The comparative merits of these English technical schools and the German 
ones to which they correspond (namely the middle schools described above) in 
regard to manufacturing industries may be a matter of opinion. The German 
ones are more centralised and specialised: the English more diffused and 
comprehensive. But I suppose that an ideal system would combine the 
merits of both, and that can be more readily accomplished from the English 
starting point. It is certainly easier to add special higher grade institutions 
to a mass of widely distributed popular ones than to create the latter; or 
rather—for this is really the way to put it—it is easier to provide for a com- 
paratively small number of higher grade day students than to give the rank 
and file such opportunities as they have and use in England. When the 
superior students come forward they can be accommodated without difficulty. 
But apart from that I see great strength in the English system. I have a 
very firm belief in the capacity of our working-classes in the north. Their 
initiative, industry, and energv built up the great industrial edifice, and L 
see those qualities reflected to-day in the schools reared so quickly by local 
enterprise, and in the eager intelligent faces of the factory lads who throng 
the evening classes. A scene at Blackburn in particular is printed on my 
memory, though I have seen the like elsewhere. I was taken into a class- 
room where a class on pattern-making for weaving was going on. About 
seventy lads were present. They were so well dressed and superior in their 
appearance that I asked. ‘Who are these boys?’ ‘They are workng lads and 
sons of workingmen,’ was the answer. Noting my surprise the teacher 
called out: ‘All of you who go to work in the mill to-morrow at six, hold up 
vour hands;’ and all but ten held them up. As I say, sights like this can 
be seen in every large manufacturing town in England, but very rarely in 
Gerinany or in America. ; | 
“These young fellows are the pick of the working classes, the most intelli- 
gent, enterprising and ambitious. They do not intend to be workmen; they 
are qualifying for superior positions. I have found the technical schools 
universally regarded by trade unionists and intelligent workmen as ‘stepping 
stones out of the mill.’ | 
“Summing up this comparison we may say that while England has long 
been backward in technical education, it has of late years righted itself with 
so much energy that the provision from below is already greatly superior tc 
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that of Germany and the provision from above has at least equal potentiality, 
if the same use is made of it. And that has begun. The demand is increas- 
ing and the influence beginning to tell, though it has not yet had time to 
produce effects comparable in magnitude with those of Germany, which has 
had a long start. The movement will unquestionably be assisted by the co- 
ordination of educational institutions under the Education Act of 1902, 
which places the general and technical schools under the same local admin- 
istration. I have no doubt that in a few years technical education will be 
developed in England to a degree of completeness which cannot be matched 
in any other country. The great weakness at present has nothing to do with 
education, or at least with schooling. It is the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of boys never learn or attempt to pursue any trade at all. They fol- 
low the line of least resistance, and as soon as they are released from school— 
and often before—they begin to earn money by unskilled labour as errand 
boys, shop boys, van boys, newspaper boys, and other casual occupations. 
There is always a demand for their services, and the temptation is irresist- 
ible. Thus they grow up without any special knowledge or skill at all. As 
they grow older and cannot live on boys’ wages they are thrust out by the 
constantly renewed supply of younger lads, and drift into the ranks of casual 
or inefficient labour. This touches the manufacturing industries but little, 
because in manufacturing as distinguished from trading towns, boys go into 
the works and factories and do acquire skill, though less thoroughly than in 
former times when apprenticeship was more general. The case is, therefore, 
somewhat of a digression from the strict point of view of this book. But it 
has such an important bearing on the general welfare of the community, and 
is really responsible for so much that is often attributed to want of technical 
education, that the mention of it is not irrelevant here. In a sense it is due 
to want of technical education; in the sense of training, that is to say, but not 
to the want of schools. 


A fter what has been said, the distinguishing features of technical edu- 
cation in the United States can be made clear by comparison in a short 
space. Broadly, it resembles the German more than the English system in 
that it supplies industries from above rather than below; but it possesses 
the merits of neither. It has not the specialisation and thoroughness of the 
one nor the general diffusion of the other. It 1s so unevenly distributed and 
so heterogeneous that classification is hardly possible. There are schools 
corresponding to all the three German types distinguished above, a few 
corresponding to the English type, and some of a novel type: The most 
important are the high schools, otherwise institutes of technology and tech- 
nical departments of universities and colleges. They are very numerous and 
are attended by a large aggregate number of students. The studies prepar- 
atory to industrial occupations are classified under the head of several sorts 
of engineering—namely, civil, chemical, electrical, irrigation, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining, marine, sanitary, and textile. Out of this list those 
which have to do with manufactures are, I presume, chemical, electrical, 
mechanical, metallurgical and textile engineering, though I am not at all 
sure what is meant by chemical and textile engineering. Tn 1901, mechan- 
ical engineering was taught in 85 institutions to 5,623 students ; electrical 
engineering to 2,696 students in 79 institutions; chemical engineering to 536 
students in 15 institutions; and textile engineering to 234 students in 4 
institutions: making a total of 9,089 students. If civil and mining engineer- 
ine be added the total is 14,130. These are very large numbers, and they 
testify to a great demand for colleve-trained men. That is. in fact, the most 
salient feature of technical education in the States. 
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“There seems to be a general opinion that technical education has not had 
much to do with the industrial expansion of the United States in the past. 
It has certainly played a very much smaller part than in Germany. Most 
of the large concerns were built by men of energy who had little or no school- 
ing, and rose from the ranks. The present provision has come since the 
great railway and industrial development, and in consequence of it. The 
rapid expansion caused a demand for trained men, who could not be supplied 
fast enough. This, I think accounts for what I have called the supply from 
above. There was an opening for men of good education, and the colleges 
hastened to fill it. The pace has continually increased, and the large corp- 
orations sometimes ‘order’ men by the dozen. When I was at the Tecl- 
nological Institute at Boston I was told that the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation had just ordered a batch of fifty; thev go to the works on trial for a 
year. The large numbers turned out in recent years must be having a con- 
siderable effect. Yet, I see that in 1900 one-fourth of the total number of 
‘manufacturers and officials’ engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
occupations were foreigners. J think this highly significant fact must have 


escaped the attention of those who think that Europe has much to learn from | 


America in the matter. The myth of ‘the American workman’ and hid 
superior skill has been dealt with more than once. Technical education, 
high and low, appears to suffer from the national defect of want of thorough- 
ness, which arises from the craving for short cuts. Hence the correspond- 
ence schools and the attempt to teach industries in school without practical 
experience. Opinion may be divided on the question whether technical 
schooling ought to be preceded, accompanied, or followed by practical 
training. I can only form a second-hand judgment derived from men of 
experience, but their verdict is decisive. I have asked the question of a 


great many leading manufacturers and managers in all three countries, and — 


they were unanimous in condemning school training without practical experi- 
ence. In the German technical schools previous practical knowledge is 
usually insisted on, for a full course of study. In America the theoretical 


study precedes practical work, and the complaint of manufacturers is that | 
it often unfits men for the workshop. Some high authorities have found the © 
American training shallow and superficial. This coincides with the experi- — 


ence of the Rhodes scholars at Oxford in other studies. American university 


gradutes have been found less well grounded than English schoolboys of the © 


same class. 
“Hrom a broad survey of the educational field three salient results 


emerge like peaks rising from the plain, and mark the three countries—in | 


America commercial push, in Germany the careful performance of a set task, 
in England a traditional standard of character and conduct. The last 1s 
the contribution of the ‘public’ schools, which are still the most valuable, 


as they are the most distinctive, educational asset we possess. The relative | 


value of the three will depend on the point of view, and of course from the © 


industrial standpoint the last is hardly of any value at all; but in other 


fields it is supremely valuable. And when you have a good thing keep it; _ 


supplement it, add to it by all means, but keep it. The counsel which I see 
daily expounded by writers on education, that in order to get something 
that you have not you must begin by destroying something that you have, is 
a counsel of blindness and folly.’’ 

The quotation is lengthy but it is exceedingly pertinent. In every part 


of the world increasing attention 1s being paid to systems of education — 
adopted in others and this though decidedly helpful and beneficial is not | 
without danger. The complicated nature of this study is well shown by the © 
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fact that the English system was organized in frank imitation of that of 
Germany and yet no two systems could possibly be more unlike. Mere 
mitation either of England or of Germany or of the United States will never 
help us to build up a system of technical education suited to our own require- 
ments and to the national genius of our people. If we once grasp that, we 
may learn much from this comparative study if we strive to find the causes 
which have produced the contrasts among the different systems. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


The question of the training of the workman is perhaps one of the great- 
est problems that has ever faced any country seeking to achieve a national 
and worldwide reputation for skill and industry, and in this connection the 
question of apprenticeship is all important. In this matter the method 
adopted in early times was well calculated to do the work successfully. Before 
the eighteenth century the agricultural worker was practically the only 
workman who was not a craftsman or mechanic, not so much because it was 
thought his work required little training or skill, but rather because he was 
not compelled to undergo a definite term of apprenticeship as evidence of 
proficiency. 

The skilled artisan who was master of his trade worked at home in his 
own house assisted by a few younger workmen or journeymen. Into his 
house and family he received one or two young lads to learn during a 
seven years’ apprenticeship the mystery of his craft. The ancient trade 
guilds grew and acquired their legal status upon this practice as their very 
foundation and a seven years’ apprenticeship formed the one necessary qualli- 
fication for the possession of the right to follow any art or craft recognized 
amongst the handicrafts of the time. With the extension of trade and the 
wider use of machinery the number and power of the adult workmen 
increased and with the increase of their power came a jealousy of both 
masters and apprentices. A conflict arose and during the progress of the 
conflict all that was good in the old system of apprenticeship was destroyed. 
Other issues aided in the accomplishment of the course thus entered upon. 
The master had begun to be less the craftsman and more the employer, the 
number of persons employed greatly increased and instead of the old loyalty 
between master and workman there came more and more jealousy until the 
workman sometimes never saw his real employer, and at last the apprentice 
became merely the boy worker with less wages but more obligations than a 
journeyman. The master to whom he was bound no longer taught him his 
trade. Appreticeship with its wholesome rules and mutual obligations hav- 
ing declined in everything but form, the lads who entered the shops were 
never properly instructed, but were made the drudges of the older workmen. 
With all its faults the old system did at least provide that a skilled master 
should become personally responsible for the training of the apprentice in 
his craft. In that well known codicil to his will Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
“T have considered that among citizens good apprentices are most likely to 
make good citizens.’’ 

The original conception of a trade or craft was that of a manual occu- 
pation requiring time and training in order to become proficient. This old 
conception has gradually changed with the development of modern industry 
following the rapid introduction of machinery and the minute subdivision of 
labour processes. It is now no longer necessary for an artisan to acquire a 
knowledge of all branches of the trade in which he is engaged and indeed in 
most shops it would be utterly imvossible for him to do so. This subject of 
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the division of labour has been admirably dealt with by Beatrice and Sydney 
Webb in their book ‘‘Industrial Democracy’? and a late bulletin of the 
Department of Labour, Washington, “Conditions of Entrance to Trades”’ des- 
cribes its effects upon modern industry. 

It is frequently asserted that the ‘‘old apprenticeship is dead’’ and the. 
statement-has almost become to be accepted as a fact without question. — 
There is enough truth in the statement to lead the average individual to 
lelieve that apprenticeship is obsolete but the fact is the system is much | 
alive and its principles are being accepted more and more. The ‘“‘old’’- 
apprenticeship is dead, or rather the conditions under which it formerly | 
existed. The apprentice no longer works side by side with his master, no 
longer lives in his master’s family nor does the master have the responsibility — 
of his moral and intellectual education as formerly, but the demand for 
efficient craftsmen is becoming so great that both employer and employee 
are coming to realise that some system of training in harmony with modern 
methods of production must be formulated. | 

Certain large establishments like the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Browne and Sharp Co., R. Hoe and Co., and many others have opened 
schools within their works for the purpose of training their apprentices. | 

For nearly a hundred years R. Hoe & Co., of New York, have been 
famous in the development of the printing press. The company have long 
trained their own machinists from the beginning of their apprenticeship until. 
they become journeymen. They conduct a well worked out apprenticeship 
system covering a period of five years. The factory school goes hand in hand 
with the factory itself. In the school the boys learn the theory, in the work- 
shop the practical work, and every working day the two forms of instruction 
are combined. | | 

The young men beginning at sixteen years of age, get their instruction | 
in the shops from their foremen and from special instructors. The school 
is under the direction of a master and four assistants. The apprentices leave 
their work at five o’clock and after a light supper provided by the firm go to 
the school rooms which are modern and well equipped. For two hours they 
study those subjects which will help them to become expert machinists. They 
are taught elementary mathematics, elementary mechanics and English. 
Special attention is paid in the primary classes to reading, writing, and arith-_ 
metic. The boys then get a thorough course in mechanics, learn something 
of physics, study geometry and take a special course in drawing, taught by 
the expert draughtsmen of the firm. All the instruction is directly apphed 
to the daily work in the shops. The school includes seven grades, each a 
school term. Thus the apprentice may be graduated in three and a half 
years. Upon graduation a formal diploma is given. When the apprentice- 
ship is finished a certificate is given signed by the firm and this readily 
serves as a passport to any first class machine shop. The whole expense of | 
the school is borne by R. Hoe and Co. Every year early in June, the clos- 
ing exercises are held, addresses are made, diplomas are awarded, prizes are | 
given to those who have made the best records and an entertainment is _ 
provided for the young men and their friends. In one of the school rooms 
is situated a shop library, well stocked with books on technical subjects as 
well as with works of history and fiction, and to these the young men have 
free access. | : 
_ Iam indebted for the above particulars to ‘‘The Apprenticeship Bulle- 
tin—Advocating Trade Schools and a Modern Apprenticeship System.’’ This | 
is a monthly publication issued by the School of Printing, Boston. This 
School is one of the latest and most hopeful attempts to solve the question | 
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of trade or industrial training and as such merits a full description. It was 
begun as an evening class in January. 1900, under the supervision of a 
board of leading master printers of the city. Its pupils have been appren- 
tices and others who were employed in printing offices, to whom the oppor- 
tunity which the school presented seemed to be the most promising means 
of obtaining the instruction necessary to give them an intelligent start in 
learning the trade. It was acknowledged that the modern printing office, 
with its stress and strain and the practice of specialization did not, or could 
not provide that training which the apprentice should have in order for him 
to develop into a competent intelligent workman. It was believed that a 
school properly equipped with a well planned course of instruction and under 
the personal guidance of a competent instructor, would lay a better founda- 
tion for the future workman in a shorter time than could be accomplished in 
any other way. Though the evening school was fairly successful 1t was 
found that the amount of time which it could give was insufficient for the 
purpose intended. For this reason it was decided to open a day school which 
would follow shop practices and methods, the working time of the school to 
be the same as that of the shop, nine hours a day for a-period of twelve 
months. With the view of improving existing conditions a number of 
master printers in Boston, and neighbourhood, proposed a new agreement 
between employer and apprentice which would bind both parties to perform 
certain specific acts. It was proposed to change the five years’ apprentice- 
ship to four in the belief that twelve months’ training in the school will give 
a wage earning capacity much greater than the first year’s service in the 
ordinary printing office and to allow the apprentice to enter his employer’s 
service on the basis of the last half of the customary third year’s salary. The 
school is run entirely in the interest of the pupils and not for the purposes of 
profit on the work done. 

| I have seen many specimens of the work of this school and the matter 
turned out is of the highest character, and I am indebted to the publications 
of the school for many of the above particulars. 

The above institution is of course a private institution free from all 
state control and the movement towards trade schools is passing through 
the same stages as manual training and household science, the kindergarten 
and other forms of educational effort, that is, it depends upon private effort 
and initiative to show what to do and how to do it. When this has been 
done it is the work of the State to step in. 

A good example of State schools of this kind is to be found in the 
apprentice schools of Berne, Switzerland. The workshops are Communal 
Institutions under the control and direction of the Communal Council. 
Funds are made up by the contributions of the Commune, the Canton, the 
Federation and the proceeds arising from the sale of the articles made in the 
school. The school has four main divisions,—mechanics, joiners, locksmiths 
and tinsmiths. The apprentice period is three years for all divisions. Candi- 
dates are admitted at fifteen years of age and must pass an examination 
showing the possession of a good primary education. A regular indenture 
is drawn up between the Communal Council and the apprentice or his guard- 
ian. The frst four weeks is a probationary period and during this time each 
"party has the right to dissolve the agreement, but after the expiration of 
that period each is bound to carry out the agreement under penalty. 

: A. full report of these and similar schools on the continent is to be 

found in the extensive report of the Commissioners of New South Wales. 
These Commissioners spent a period of about eighteen months investigating 
all forms of education in many parts of the world and their report is: the 
most notable educational document published during many years. 
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THe AID OF THE PRESS. 


‘During the year considerable attention has been devoted to the subject 
of education in the public press. In the matter that has appeared, manual 
training and technical education has had a large share. A notable instance 
of the good that can be accomplished by the wise use of the press is shown 
by a series of letters that appared in the St. Thomas Daily Times early in 
the year. Manual Training had been introduced into the schools of that 
city and the advisability or introducing household science was being con- 
sidered. A vigorous and forceful contributor to that paper, ‘‘Onlooker,’’ had 
strenuously attacked both these subjects together with nature study and 
elementary constructive work which were already being taught in the schools. 
Dr. Silcox, the Public School Inspector of the city, replied to those stric- 
tures and a correspondence ensued lasting over several issues. The discus- 
sion was carried on with perfect fairness and good temper, though words were 
not minced on either side. At the conclusion of the articles ‘‘Onlooker’’ 
wrote as follows :— 


“Artmost Am I PERSUADED. 


“T read with deep interest the analytic reply made in last Monday’s Times 
by Dr. Silcox, Inspector of Public Schools in St. Thomas, to my comments in 
this column upon what I and others have been designating the ‘Fads and 
Frills of modern Education.’ Dr. Silecox has put up an able and practical 
defence of what many of us term ‘new-fangled’ methods. As a rule, I 
cling as tenaciously to my own ideas as the average Britisher, but I have 
lived in Missouri, and am willing to be ‘shown.’ Dr. Silcox has shown us 
to a large extent that nature study, for instance, is of practical value, and 
that is the point I have been trying to arrive at all along. If nature study — 
will result in restricting the ravages of the San Jose scale, the codling moth, 
the weevil, and kindred pests, then by all means go ahead and teach the 
rising generation how to recognize and cope with those things which are a 
serious menace to the general prosperity. So long as we were left to infer 
that nature study was mainly along esthetic or sentimental lines, then I 
could not see any material benefit in it. I cannot quite see the consistency 
of Dr. Silcox’s remark that the study of ‘encyclopedias and works devoted 
t» such matters,’ 1s ‘quite useless, except for a deceptive display of super- 
ficial knowledge,’ when he follows it up with a recommendation to me to 
read ‘Hodge’s Nature Study and Life.’ I haven’t time to devote to ‘a 
deceptive display of superficial knowledge.’ I am willing to concede more— 
that perhaps the cardboard and paper snipping I have despised and ridiculed 
may be a necessary preparatory course for manual training, of the value of 
which I am quite convinced, not from theoretical exposition, as Dr. Silcox 
correctly surmised, but from actual demonstration. I have seen articles 
made by boys in the Collegiate Institute manual training department that 
I could no more begin to manufacture than I could hemstitch a handkerchief, 
and yet I can make a chicken-coop, not architecturally beautiful, but 
decidedly original in design, and which answers the purpose. I have con- 
cluded that manual training is all right, that nature study is of some prac- 
tical value, and am not too bull-headed to be open to conviction as to domestic 
science being a desirable study for public school pupils. Modelling in clay 
and raffia weaving are still studies of doubtful value in my estimation, but 
Dr. Sileox may be able to show us how even they may be only a means to 
a practical and desirable end. The greatest danger to be cuarded against is 
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overdoing it and neglecting other branches which, in my opinion, are more 
important.’’ 

The newspapers are glad at all times to publish anything that is 
sent to them on educational affairs as they all recognize that there is no 
subject of greater interest to their readers than that which so materially 
concerns their children. Our teachers should not hesitate to make use of 
this useful adjunct to their work, as in these newer subjects particularly the 
parents need information. 

I give another informing article which lately appeared in one of the 
Toronto papers: 


A DEMONSTRATION LUNCHEON, 25 CENTS. 


A meal prepared by a graduate of the housekeepers’ course on cooking. 

Did you ever happen to be bidden to a luncheon prepared by a graduate 
in the gentle art of cookery? If not, you have something yet to live for. 
It is a sort of double treat all through. You enjoy the good things set before 
you as anyone with a good digestion and a clear conscience is bound to do, 
‘and you have, moreover, the added zest of feeling at liberty to make the most 
barefaced and searching questions as to ingredients, methods, and prices. 
Why should this embryo housekeeper exhibit to you her newly-acquired skill 
and learning if you may not pick up some crumbs of wisdom at the feast? 

Just such a luncheon was served last week, at the Technical High 
School by a graduate of the housekeepers’ course, and the information gained 
shall here be shared with those not fortunately present. 

First of all, be it known, the short four-months’ course for housekeepers 
closed with the end of January, and as a summary of the term’s accumula- 
tion of experience and knowledge, each graduate is hostess at a luncheon 
for which she plans, orders, cooks, and otherwise prepares with the help of 
four of her fellow-students as assistant cook, waitresses, and dish washer, 
respectively ; she in turn to perform the same services for some other student. 


Cost Twenty-Five Cents Per Head. 


The cost of these meals per head must not exceed a given sum, which in 
the case of last week’s was 25 cents; sometimes for the sake of practice in 
economy it is placed at 12, 15, or 20 cents. The following is the menu: 


Bouillon 
Rolls Oyster Timbales 
French Chops Potatoes Croquettes Waldorf Salad 
Porcupine Apples Whipped Cream 
Cranberry Sherbet 
Grapes Salted Almonds Candy 


Black Coffee 


The table was centered with deep pink carnations, a little rim of the 
same colour peeping out from under the embroidered centerpiece. Two dishes 
of grapes, and two of homemade candies were placed towards opposite 
corners, Covers were laid for twelve. The place cards bore on one side the 
name, and an apt quotation, and on the other a dainty water colour painting 
of fruit or flower along with the menu. 


Some of The Dishes. 


, A few pointers here and there as to the concoction of some of the dishes 
will be “a word to the wise’’ and a help to the opposite kind. The bouillon 
may be made from either shank or neck. It must be simmered slowly, 
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cooled, strained, skimmed of fat, and finally cleared by the addition of an 
ege, shell and all, and brought to the boil. | 

The timbales shells were made on the regular irons for the purpose, 
with a batter of two eggs to one cup of flour. The oysters were cooked in the 
white sauce and cut into two if very large before putting into the shells. 
These were placed on paper mats on the plates. 

The croquettes can be made with or without eggs in the mashed mix- 
ture, and after being formed into balls, are dipped in bread crumbs, then in 
egg@, then in bread crumbs, and cooked in boiling fat. The only noticeable 
feature of the chops was that the meat was cut off part way up the bone, 
which was scraped clean. They were garnished with cress. 

Apples and celery in equal parts with a few chopped nuts mixed witb 
boiled dressing and served on lettuce leaves, was the Waldorf salad. 

The porcupine apples were peeled, cooked in a syrup of two cups of 
sugar to one of water, then slightly browned in the oven, the centers filled 
with jelly when cold, and quarters of blanched almonds stuck all over for 
quills. 

The cranberry sherbet matched the pinks on the centerpiece in colour, 
and came in for as much admiration for its appearance as its flavor. For 
this a quart of cranberries was cooked in a quart of water and strained. To 
the juice was added three cups of sugar and a little lemon juice, and when 
half frozen the beaten whites of two eggs were added and the freezing con- 
tinued. 

The Next Course. 


The next housekeepers’ course at the Technical School, for which there 
are a few vacancies still, begins with the first of this month and ends with 
the end of May, the course for nurses covering the same time. Upstairs in 
the sewing room of the domestic science department was arranged a display 
of fancy and plain sewing—daintily made shirt waists of silk or cotton, 
under-clothing, laundry bags, aprons, embroideries, etc. Some of these are 
the work of night students, and some of the day students. Basketry also 
has been learned with success, attested by quite an array of wicker work. 
Nach student taking the two-year course is expected to make a complete set 
of underclothing, a shirt waist suit, tweed skirt, and show expertness in 
millinery. 

The display of trimmed hats, the shapes for which were the work of 
the students as well as the trimming, displayed varying designs of native 
ability and considerable trained skill. 3 


CoNnCLUSION. 


During the year much attention has been given in the periodicals of this 
and other countries to craftsmanship, industrial and technical education, etc. 
Indeed it often happens that the newest and best thought and accounts of the 
most recent experiments are to be found within their pages. Space will not 
allow of a full list of them being given, but the teacher and educationist who 
wishes to keep himself informed on the articles relating to his subject 
appearing in all the current magazines should consult the pages of ‘‘What’s 
in the Magazines’’ a little periodical published at five cents. per month. 

The teacher, manufacturer or labour leader who wishes to study the 
decison of education apphed to industry will find the following extremely 
useful : 

Democracy and Social Ethics, by Jane Adams. 

The Apprenticeship System, Massachusetts Bureau of Labour. 
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conditions of Entrance to Cenc andes: paheue No. 67, Wash- 
¥ ston. 
Industrial Education in Germany, Special Consular Reports, Wash- 


rE Report of Commission on Industrial and fociedl Education, Boston. 
_ Report of Mosely Educational Commission, London Co-operative Print- 
r Society. . 

Industrial Efficiency, Shadwell, Longmans, 2 Vols. Sst i 
Trade and Technical Education, 17th Annual Report, Commissioner of 

abonr, ‘Washington. 

Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, Fabian Ware, Apple- 
on. | | 
- Bulletins of National Society for Promotion of Industrial Education. 

| ~ Report of New South Wales Commission on various forms of Education. 
- Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere, Sadler, Manchester 
in: iversity. 

Lam glad to say that the last annual report, illustrated as it was by many 
ptographs of work, schools, etc., was received with marked favour and has 
mulated to some extent interest in these subjects. I have had many 
uiries for it not only from our own Province and Dominion but from 
nost every part of the United States and from many foreign countries. 
actical examples and illustrations are much more effective than mere 
orising and, for this reason, I have been at considerable trouble to secure 
otographs from all over the Province and much suggestive material from 
Q gland and foreign countries which appear in this report. 

It is hoped the present report will still further arouse and sustain nia 
in this important subject, and that ere long some decisive action will be 
en to extend the elementary work we are now doing in such a way as to 
d to the more efficient trainine of the great mass of our people, who earn 
eir living by the work of their hands. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you, the ennte Minister and the Super- 
tendent of Education for the help I have received in the important work — 


| which T am engaged. 


‘eam, 
Your obedient servant, 


ALBERT H. LEAKE, 
Inspector of Technical Education. 


q Ist February, 1908. 
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APPENDIX R —REPORT ON THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRE: 335 
OF SCHOOL HYGIENE. Bt 


[A copy of the Volume of Transactions of the above Congress will, \ whe 
printed, be placed in the Library of the Education epee | a 


To the Honourable R. A. Pyne, M.D. LL.D., M.P.P., 
Minister of Education for Ontario : 

Sir,—Having been appointed by you to attend the Second Internation 

Congress of School Hygiene, I beg leave to present the following report :- 


The first International Congress of School Hygiene was held at. Nurel n- 
berg in 1905, and it elicited so much interest that 1t was determined to hol 1 
another Congress in London in 1907. a 

His Majesty the King consented to act as patron, and Sr Tesniio Bru tor 
was elected President, Dr. James Kerr of the Department of Health o 
County of London, and Mr. E. White Wallis, Secretary of the Royal Sang 
tary Institute, acting as Hon. General Secretaries. | 

Sir Lauder Brunton, in conjunction with the Secretaries, did an immense 
amount of work in various quarters of the world with the view of secu 
the success of the Congress, and the movement in Canada was inaugurat 
during a visit of Sir Lauder to Canada in 1906. . 

The meeting was held in the various buildings of the Universit 
London from the 5th to the 10th of August, 1907. The number of pe 
present at the Congress has been estimated at about 2,000, and the act 
number of delegates from 1,200 to 1,500. The opening meeting was h 
under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. Earl of Crewe, Lord Presid 
of the Council, on the afternoon of the 5th, the inaugural address bei 
delivered by the President. In this address he referred to most of the s 
jects that could or would likely be treated, such as instruction in Hygi 
to teachers and pupils, more perfect ventilation and insolation of schools 
open-air schools, physical exercises, schools for cripples, the necessity for 
inspection of: school children with a view not only to school work, but t 
their after life, making a few apposite remarks regarding these subjects. 

Services in connection with the Congress had been held at the Cathedral 
on the previous day (Sunday). On the previous Saturday, as well as through 
out the week of the meeting, receptions were held in various institution: 
and by private individuals at which the members of the Congress becam 
acquainted. On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, general me 
ings of the Congress were held, commencing at noon. At other hours, bi 
before and after these general meetings, meetings of sections took place, an | 
visits were made, principally in the afternoons, to institutions in which 1 
was supposed the members ‘of the Congress would be interested; such as th 
Physical Training College at Dartford, the Children’ s Victorian Hopi 
fire drills, demonstrations of Jiu-Jitzu, visits to various schools, industrial 
technical and otherwise. These visits even extended to educational institu 
tions outside of London, excursions at reduced rates for a limited numbe 
of members being arranged to Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, Stratford-on-A vor | 
and other places. 4 

The Congress dinner was attended by both ladies and gentlemen a 
was a brilliant function. Both here and at the opening meeting nationalitie es 
from all over the world were represented, and representatives receive da 
welcome for their various nationalities and responded thereto. q 
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__ Returning now to the more immediate business of the Congress, the sec- 
jons into which it was divided may be here enumerated :— 

q _ f[. “The Physiology and Psychology of Educational Methods and Work.”’ 
President: Sir James Crichton-Browne, Kt: J.P. M.D.) L.D,, Ras. 
Hon. Secretaries: F. E. Batten, M.D., F.R.C.P.; Robert Jones, M.D., 
BR.C.P., FRCS. 3 ah 

II. ‘Medical and Hygienic Inspection in School.’’ President: Prof. 
Wm. Osler, LL.D., F.R.C.P., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. Hon. Secretaries: 
Malph H. Crowley, M.D., M.R.C.P.; A. H. Hogarth, B.A., M.B., Dire 

® III. “The Hygiene of the Teaching Profession.’ President: T. J. 
Macnamara, LL.D., M.P. Hon. Secretaries : Alice V. Johnson, FuR-C.320.4 
es Marshall Jackman. 

mee LV. “Tnstruction in Hygiene for Teachers and Scholars.’? President: 
Sir William J. Collins, M.P., D.L., J.P., M.D., M.S. Hon. Secretaries: 
H. Meredith Richards, M.D., B.Sc.; Miss A.. Ravenhill, F.R.San.TI. 

—  Y. “Physical Education and Training in Personal Hygiene.’’ Presi- 
dent: Sir John W. Byers, MOA AED MCh. McA O. Hom: Secretaries : 
James Cantlie, M.A., MB, FR.C:S2; Jobn G. Kerr, MlAC EGD: | 
» VI. “Out of School Hygiene, Holiday Camps and Schools. The Rela- 
tion of Home and the School.” President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Kinnaird, 
Ben G.s., 0.L.,.J.P.. Hon. Secretaries: Mrs. Kimmins; E. M. Naill, M.D. 
_ VII. “Contagious Dieases, Tll-health, and other Conditions affecting 
Attendance.’’ President: Sir Shirley F. Murphy, M.R.C.S. Hon. Secre- 
taries: C. J. Thomas, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H.; W. H. Hamer, MD. OE Rie. 

VIII. ‘‘Special Schools for Feeble-Minded and Exceptional Children.’’ 
ee WEL Dickinson, MLPs a Poy DoL:, B.A. Hon. Secretaries: 
. Langdon Down, M.B.; G. E. Shuttleworth, B.A., M.D. 

IX. “Special Schools for Blind, Deaf and Dumb Children.’’ President: 
he Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crewe, P.C. Hon. Secretaries: B. P. Jones; 
William Van Praagh (deceased). 

X. “Hygiene of Residential Schools.’? President, Clement Dukes, J.P., 
i: 6.5.08. 8. €.P..7 Hon. Secretaries: A. Lambert, M.D.; W. Attlee, 
Ay M:D:- | 
x XI. “The School Building and its Equipment. ’’ President: Thomas 
[Edward Colcutt, Pres. R.I.B.A.. Hon. Secretaries: J.- Osborne Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A.; J. R. Kaye, M BS. DP 
___ It would be too great a tax upon your time to give even an abbreviated 
report of all the papers and discussions. I would, therefore, simply indi- 
‘cate some salient points in connection with the various sections. 
Amongst’ the papers read in Section 1 is that of Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie, 
'M.A., M.D., of the Local Government Board, of Scotland. The Royal Com- 
‘mission on Physical Training (Scotland) commissioned Dr. Mackenzie to 
obtain information by actual examination of 1,200 children. It is stated in 
‘the paper that since then there has been a steady development of the work 
‘in Scotland. In Glasgow, 80,000 children have been weighed and measured. 
‘The Swedish system of physical exercise is now superseding all others. In 
‘Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and Leith, careful surveys have been made of 
‘achool children. Dr. Chalmers in a note at the end of the paper summarises. 
‘the factors which cause inefficiency of the population. 

Investigation into the hours of sleep amongst English school children 

was the very important and interesting subject of a paper by Miss Alice 
Ravenhill, F.R.San.I., London. The author sent out 10,000 forms of ques- 

‘tions to which she received 8,650 answers. | 

& There is a wide-spread ignorance as to the sleep requirements of chil- 
dren. Analysis of the returns tabulated show : — 
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(1) The percentage of sleep grows less (from ov per, cent. to 30 per! cen t 
in both sexes from 4 to 17 years of age. ie 


(2) Girls have more sleep than boys, but See have sufficient. 


(3) The variation is greater among girls; both sexes have more in winter 
Sleep is affected by housing conditions and by home employment. ~ 
The range of occupations for children is almost incredible. ae 
Finally, deficiency of sleep is a potent factor in malnutrition, = 
The other subjects taken up in section 1 were Anthropometric Measur 
ments which in some schools, as for example in Prague, were very syst 
atically carried out; the minimum school age, about which there 
the usual variety of opinions which we find amongst ourselves; and some 
papers on ambidexterity, and right and left handedness, respectively; ade | 
noids, optical defects, and suicide amongst scholars. * 


In Section IT, “Afedical and Hygienic Inspection in Schools’? was very 
fully represented in a number of papers and discussions. Work being d 
in Argentina, England, France, Austria, Germany, Bohemia, Switzerla 
Canada, Belgium, Sweden and Italy was described. In many places 
Bcloel tnd grounds, as well as the children, were subjects of periodic: 
inspection, and with the latter in some cases ‘anthropometrical observations - 
as well as pathological were included. . 7 

A factor in the discussions which has been incorporated with, or added - to, 
the medical inspection is that of the school nurse. Amongst her duties aml 
the seeing to the carrying out of the instructions of the medical inspe 
either personally or by visits to the homes of the children. She also assis 
the Inspector, thereby curtailing the amount of time which it is necess 
for him to devote; this assistance being given both at the time of his vi 
and also in some cases by preliminary arranging and sorting out of the chi 
dren. The work done by the school nurse is extremely valuable, not only in 
its immediate effects, but also in the education that it gives to the house- 
holders. The children themselves also carry a good deal of this missionary 
work to their respective houses. In places where school inspection has been 
carried out it is treated or spoken of as one of the things taken for granted 
and not to be dispensed with, its tried usefulness having given it this | aspect. A 

The only little breeze in connection with it was a paper read by a school | 
master and an ex-President of the National Union of Teachers, who thought, 
that the Inspector had not been sufficiently aggressive in “doing anes and 
ordering things to be done.’’ 


In connection with some of the schools there are what are called 
‘mothers’ days’? on which mothers come to the schools after. the ordinary 
school hours and receive instruction on questions of feeding and other ma oa S$ 
of personal and domestic hygiene. 


In this section a paper was read by Dr. Helen MacMurchy, of Torontall | 
presenting in a forceful manner the arguments in favor of “Inspection c of 
School Children”? and the benefits to be derived from it. = 


Section III, “The Hygiene of the Teaching Profession.’’? The care - of 
the voice, the tesehens? benevolent fund, school overwork of the teacher, | 
the existence of nervous diseases and tuberculosis were among the subjects | 
of the papers read. Reference was made to the Teachers’ Superannuation ; 
Act of 1898. There were also papers read which seemed to have relation to | 
some of the other sections; and conjoint meetings between sections sometimes: 
took place. 

In Section IV., ‘Znstruction in Hygiene for Deane and. Scholars,” 
the opening address was made by Sir Wm. J. Collins, MiP 2 em ; 
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_. Several papers were read emphasizing the importance of the teaching of 
‘Hygiene to teachers. One of these was by Ethel Adair Roberts, Principal 
of the Carnegie College of Hygiene in Dunfermline. This had for its object 
the training of teachers of gymnastics and physical exercises based on hygiene. 
The course extends over 2 years and embraces 30 lectures on personal hygiene, 
B00 lectures on hygiene of school life, 30 lectures on symptomatology, 200 
plectures on physiology. | | 
Professor Richard Caton, M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P., consulting physician,. 
“Liverpool Royal Infirmary, also contributed a paper on the teaching of 
“Hygiene in primary schools, in which he emphasized the importance of the 
ie themselves being properly trained so as to properly instruct the 
pupils. 
mr. Kenwood, of University College, a well-known author on Hygiene, 
_ read a paper in the same direction. As did also Dr. Knudsen, Dr. Helen 
_ Putnam of Providence, R.I., Dr. Ritchie of Manchester, Dr. Thomas D. 
_ Woods, Professor of physical education in Columbia University, U.S.A., 
Dr. Thomas, assistant medical officer of the Education Department, London 
_ County Council and Dr. Pearce Gould. 
— ~- Dr. Shelly, medical officer of Haileybury College, thus speaks of the | 
_ anomaly of its omission in some of the secondary schools: ‘“The position 1s 
“therefore illogical, instruction in personal hygiene is admitted to be desir- 
' “able for the labourer’s child, but the teachers themselves are not trained to 
. “give it; further, if desirable to one class; it is desirable in all.”’ 
x Qir Victor Horsley, an eminent London surgeon, who became so well 
known, even to the general public of Toronto, in connection with his visit 


I 
here in the previous summer, sntroduced the following resolution which was 
c 


carried unanimously :— ‘ 
iat “That this Section is of opinion that the principles and practice of per- 


7%) 


' “sonal Hygiene and of domestic science should form part of the education 
_ “of every citizen and should be taught in all schools and universities.’ 
In Section V, “Physical Education and Training in Personal Hygiene,’ 
; the opening address was delivered by Sir John W. Byers, M.D., and papers 
_ were read by Dr. R. Tait Mackenzie, University of Pennsylvania, on ““Sys- 
tematic Physical Exercise for College Students,’ one on “J iu-Jitzu, -) by 
4 Mrs. Roger Watts of London, one on “Folk Dancing as an Agency in Phy- 
' sical Training,’’ by Dr. Gulick of New York, and on various kindred ‘subjects 
_ by many others. 
a Section VI, “Out of School Hygiene. Holiday Camps and Schools 
Relation of Home and the School.”’ 
F The opening address was delivered by the Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird. 
_ He referred to the various institutions and instrumentalities by which errand. 
boys and apprentices, as well as boys attending the various schools, obtained 
their annual outings, and hore testimony to the beneficial effects both on the 
physique and character of the boys. 
; Among the contributors to the programme were the Countess of Jersey 
~ on “The work of the Children’s Happy Evening Association,’? Mrs. Humphry 
_ Ward on “‘Play Centres and Vacation Schools for Elementary School Chil- 
e dren,’ Mrs. Kimmins on ‘‘The Guild of Play and Residential Vacation 
' Schools,’’ Miss Sowell on “New Possibilities of Recreation Grounds,’’ Cap- 
tain Polvliet of Amsterdam on “School Canmpsa Mir. Whithouse, London, 
on “The Organization of the Out-door Life of London School Children,”’ 
Professor Griesbach, of Muelhausen, on “Time, Effect, Value and Measure 
of the Tasks done at Home for the School,’ besides many others. 
Section VII, ‘Contagious Diseases, Ill-health and other Conditions 


affecting Attendance.” 
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The opening address was given by Sir Shirley Murphy, Medical Officer 
of Health, County of London, President of the Section. ee 

Under this Section the subject of tuberculosis received a good deal of 
attention. A paper was read by Dr. C. C. Jessen, of Copenhagen. Among 
other things he stated that although there is a medical examination of teach- 
ers before beginning work, 19 per cent. of male teachers died of tuberculo is 
in comparison with 9 per cent. of all males. This accords with the observa- 
tions stated in a paper prepared by me, a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted, and in which are given statistics and other facts from various coun- 
tries, including England, the United States, and the Province of Ontario, 
showing that the death rate from tuberculosis amongst school teachers, and 
especially amongst female teachers, is much greater than that of other per- 
sons of the same social rank in other occupations. I regret that in the Asso-. 
ciated Press despatch undue prominence was given to Ontario in connection 
with the death rate from tuberculosis of teachers. On reference to the 
paper, a copy of which is appended to this report, it will be seen that some 
ether countries appear in a worse light in this connection than Ontario, 
The paper shows that there are factors in connection with the school-room 
life which are an unnecessary menace to the teacher in respect to tuberculosis 
and which ought to be remedied. This remark applies to the schools of some 
other countries at least as much as to those of Ontario. But the conditions 
complained of do exist generally, and in Ontario as well as other places. — 

A paper by Dr. Gourichon, President of the Society of Medical Inspectors — 
of Schools, Paris, would seem to indicate an exception in the case of the 
primary schools of Paris and the Department of the Seine. At least he says 
that the disease is rare and that when it arises it takes its rise outside of the 
school. In what way this can be ascertained is not distinctly comprehended. 
He says, moreover:—‘‘L’inspection médicale des écoles réguliérement — 
. effectuée est necessaire pour assurer la salubrité des locaux et défendre — 


maitres et éléves contre les maladies contagieuses et notamment la tuber-— 
culose,”’ obact 4 


In the paper by Dr. Jessen already alluded to, he states that teachers 4 
retiring on acount of tuberculosis receive two-thirds of their salary on so 
retiring. : a 

Some of the other papers in this Section discussed the necessity for, and 
defects of the system of, closing of school buildings in dealing with outbreaks — 
of contagious diseases. ; a 


_ Another Session was devoted to the consideration of trachoma and cer- 
tain skin diseases. eae 
It was recommended by the Section that a committee be appointed tau 
consider and report upon the amount of air space, and of air per hour, neces- — 
Sary in school rooms for the maintenance of health. A resolution was carried — 
at the closing general meeting of the Congress to the effect that such com- 
mittee be appointed by the President. | ake 
Sections VIII and IX it will be seen dealt with special and exceptional ~ 
classes of children, the feeble-minded, blind, deaf and dumb. ti 
In Section VITT, Dr. W. H. Dickinson gave a comparative history of © 

Y HH oc in special schools and 100 in the elementary schools in the same — 
istricts. . ry ae St 
Owing to the special character of these schools and children, it would — 

be impossible to give a Synopsis which would fairly represent the work done | 
in them, and I would, therefore, refer you to the “Volume of Transactions’? — 
which, when published, will be placed in the Library of the Department. — 
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_ The same remark i apply to a discussion which took place of the means 

to be adopted to prevent the reproduction of the mentally defective. ie 

In Section X, “Hygiene and Residential Schools,’’ in addition to the 

ordinary subjects embraced in school hygiene, dietaries, dormitories and 

other matters of domestic interest which pertain more particularly to resi- 

dential schools were taken up. 

_ A subject which of late has come to the front and has to be‘handled with 

great care and delicacy was discussed in a series of papers at the last session | 
of this Section. The nature of the subject and the mode of dealing with it 

may be set forth in certain statements thus :-—That sexual hygiene is of very 

great importance, both for physical reasons, and for its mental and moral 

ot. That knowledge with regard to the origin of life and reproduc- 

tion ought not to be left to be acquired haphazard, and possibly first through 

impure channels, but that young people should be instructed and guided, in 

; degree proportionate to their age, development and capacity for receiv- 

g such knowledge and the necessity for such guidance. In certain cases 
and certain classes of the community it is advisable that parents and medi- 

cal advisers should take the chief part in the matter of instruction and 

guidance, respectively, and should at least be consulted, the function of the 

teacher as mentor, co-operator, or taking charge of the instruction and guid- 

ance, varying under varying circumstances and conditions. Opinion varied — 
‘as to how far and at what age collective instruction might be given as dis-. 
tinguished from individual. 

» Section XI, ‘School Building and its Equipment.’’ | 

m. The President, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, President of the R.I.B.A., read a 
paper on “Standard Regulations with Regard to Swedish School Buildings.’’ 

_ Mr. David Barclay, of Glasgow, read a paper, recommending the Govan 
Schools as models of the “Plenum System,’’ evidently finding it a great 
advantage, as we have in some of the forms in which it has been introduced: 
n our schools. | 
» Mr. W. N. Haden, M.I.Mech.E., Trowridge, contributed a paper deal- 

‘ing with the part to be played in heating and ventilation of the school by 
‘the medical hygienist and the mechanical engineer respectively, and calls 
upon the medical sanitarian to do his duty and give a clear pronouncement, 
thus calling for what is evidently an existing necessity, more accurate obser- 
‘vation and pronouncement by medical men as to the amount of fresh air 
‘necessary for the requirements of health in schools. 

; Several papers were read as to the correct methods of writing and 
‘posture assumed. Proper lighting, heating and ventilation of school rooms 
were fully discussed. 

A less common subject of discussion was presented by Mr. A. J. Press- 
land, B.A., of the Edinburgh Academy, ‘‘Noises in the School-room,”’ those 
on faulty desks and other furniture, and proximity to streets being dealt 
with. | 

_ The proper methods of cleansing and disinfecting school rooms was also 
taken up. 

; A resolution by Jonathan Hutchinson, a London surgeon, in connection 
‘with this Section was as follows:—‘‘That it is of great importance that 
“liberal provision should be made in all school buildings for the formation 
“of an educational museum in which should be displayed maps, models, | 
“ortraits, pictures, natural history specimens, and scientific apparatus for 


‘objective teaching.” 
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An exhibition was established in connection with the Congress, th 
exhibits being classified as follows :— ‘: > ae 
Drawings and Designs. 
Building Materials and Construction. 
Floor and Wall Surfaces. | 
Fireproof and soundproof flooring. 
Dust removal and prevention. 
Water Supply. 
Drainage, Sanitary Appliances and Fittings. 
Warming, Iighting, and Ventilation. , 
Decoration. 
Dietaries. 
Clothing. 
Furnishing and Equipment. 
Teaching and Technical Appliances. | 
Physical Culture. ) ~ 


se 
| 


colours, always soft and ready for use, and recommended by some sanit: 
authorities as being much superior to clay or wax. A sample and so 
literature in connection with it is presented along with this report. | 
The exhibits embraced much that was of interest not only to schoc 
hygiene but to hygiene generally. Amongst these may be mentione 
various kinds of asbestos flooring; a system of sink and basin wastes of 
Ajax Sanitary Company, in which a weir for holding in water was substi- 
tuted for the ordinary plug. This weir is a flat sheet of hard rubber which 
can be removed and readily cleansed. Its removal will allow the waste 
water to discharge. The apparatus is the invention of. Dr. James, a medi- 
cal hygienist. A very large exhibit of appliances to which it had been fitted” 
was contained in a number of contiguous stalls. i = 
In the grounds was an exhibit of portable buildings, some of them being 
models of the so-called ‘forest schools’? in Berlin and Charlottenberg, and. 
; number of exhibits of gymnasium apparatus in connection with physical 
ygiene. : = | 
One more exhibit of a pathetic character, which may serve as a hint to 
some of our institutions, might be mentioned—stall No. 10, “The Guild of 
the Poor Brave Things,’’ contained models of a doll’s house and seaside 
cottage made by the crippled children of the Dame Armstrong House, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. ’ B | 
It is hoped that many duplicates of exhibits from this exhibition will. 
be forwarded to the Museum of Hygiene of the University of Toronto. y 
To give a report which would do justice or describe more fully the Con- 
gress and its accessories would encroach upon your time, and we trust that | 


this summary may be of some interest to you. a 
All which is respectfully submittéd, al 
| Wm. OLDRIGHT.- “3 
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Spconp INTERNATIONAL ConGREess oN ScHoon HYGIENE. 


THE SCHOOLROOM AS A FACTOR IN TUBERCULOSIS. 


By Wm. Oxpricut, M.A., M.D., Professor of Hygiene, University of Toronto; Dele- 


‘ gate from the Canadian Medical Association, and Chairman of the Local Committee 
: for Toronto, Canada, of the Second International Congress of School Hygiene. 
4 In most civilized countries the State assumes it to be its duty to give 


the child ‘a fair start in life.’ In its labour laws it endeavors to protect 
- him from injurious influences; in its truancy Acts it tries to see that he 18 
provided with a suitable mental equipment to start with, and by its depart- 
ment of education and otherwise it enacts regulations with the intention of. 
maintaining a proper physical environment. If it compels the child to 
' attend school, as it rightly does, it is all the more its duty to see that it does 
not thereby compel him to be in a place injurious to his health; and it 
4 appears to the writer that this Congress may be fairly looked to for a pro- 
_ nouncement as to whether the State is doing what it can, should, and would 
_ do in this respect, and which pronouncement may help it in so doing. . What 
' has been said of the duty of the State and of our duty towards the child will 
_ apply still more strongly to our duty towards those who volunteer to act as 
' the educators of the child, the teachers, inasmuch as they spend the whole 
of their professional life in the school condition in which the child spends 
a few years. This last fact of their spending their lives thus is of value — 
in enabling us to judge of the sanitary effects on the child as well as on the 
- teacher himself or herself, for it is the female teacher who appears to be 
~ most affected. We know how difficult it is to measure differentially the 
effect of the various factors of an unsanitary condition—e.g., the effect of 
~ impure air on the inhabitants of slum tenements, for we have here the effects 
- of bad food, uncleanliness, alcoholism, and other injurious influences com- 
bined with impure air; but the teacher has the opportunity for enjoying 
the advantages of good food and habits and surroundings in his out-of-school 
life that others of his class do. If, then, the teacher’s record on the death 
or sickness roll is markedly and generally different from that of other per- 
sons in his or her social class, but in other occupations, it is fair to look to 
the school life for the cause. 
This paper, then, will take up the consideration of the following 
- questions :— | 
4 1. Do statistics show any marked difference between the prevalence of 
and persons in other occupations? and the 
directed is pulmonary tuber- 
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any disease amongst teachers 
_ disease to which our attention will be specially 
- evlosis or consumption. 7 

2. If so, what are the causes of this difference? 

3 How may they be remedied, and has there been any improvement? 
4. How can this Congress aid in bringing about the remedy or remedies? 
1. During the early investigations of the Provincial Board of Health 
- of Ontario the writer was struck with the lamentably prominent position 
- held by the teachers of the Province in the death-list from consumption. 
_ That the average age at death of teachers was small was not to be won- 
dered at, for many teachers leave the profession before reaching an advanced 
period of life, thus making the average age of the profession a young or 
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small one; but this should not make so great the proportion of deaths f 
consumption to the total deaths from all causes, as compared with h 
decedents in other occupations. 7 . eee 

The comparison will be seen in Table 1., which I have compiled 
from the returns of the Registrar-General of Ontario. So as not to take 
too much of your time I-give only the ratios, and give references 


iy 


A | 


TABLE 1. 


Ratio of deaths from consumption in 100 deaths from all causes compiled 
from tables of deaths by occupations and causes of death in the Returns 
of the Registrar-General of Ontario for 1880, 1881, and 1883. The 


figures in parenthesis indicate rank in prevalence of consumption. | 


Occupations. 1880. 1881. Pint 
Stonecutters. wep 0 ue, Oe aN Wate en eke _ (1) 44.4 (1) 65.0: 
Peametresses 50 Tu 7a ener ee eee ele — 2) 43.7 - (5) 40.6 — 
Milliners and Dressmakers ............ — (3) 34.3 (11) 25.0 
Teachers, femalevonlyn yi ki cy ees — — 6 SAT (SOB sO a 
Teachers, male and female.......:..... (2) 29.1 (4) 32.3 (6) 29.9 | 
Peachers."male only (90, sh Mesh elu — ; — (7) 28.5 se 
Chemists and Druggists. 0.5.) 2) 2440 -— . ‘8 S12 (7) 28:13" 
Servants fog ie wta ade aaa (L838 6) 26.6 C7 yieSe Olam 
BBE Te) yc Ni dh a WNT oe TAN a — (7) 23.0 (15) 16-323 
Hed uROUES WDM ple MA ebRUC MAMPI AL CULLMAN NECN a ).8 — (8) 20.0 (2) 60.8 © 
Barbers unis ey My Oe eae celta — (9) 18.1 (10) (27027 
Railway Employees..................- ee (100 Eie2 (12) 20.6 
Shoemakers yas vuln Mean Cyaan nak se nie ale (3) 20.4 OC tea (13) 20.5. | 
Wanlorgc et Fact cians ae ele Ca ai davennes eran — (10) 17:2 (17) 14.2 
Blacksmiths tein iii se tenes asm —_— (12) 15.8 (16) 14.9 | 
PUCCHE TE. Ua Liste eee Guo Mies aaa — (14) 15.0 | CLO} eae ay 
PablictOticlalsy in a iii ee lies ea ice a (15) 11.6 (18) LEsbieee 
Parmer cutica ci Ak oie en ee (4) 12.7 (AB INLD 32 (14) 16.0 
DeaWersy ey Als A Wy viva ae aes —_ (17) 9.0 (11) 25.0 
PRY Stolen o09: 0 25 Sia ch ai 0 ca Us te ava tre “— (ice ev Mein (13) 18.5 
Clerey mien js tein dws Ge) eee ee rea | o GUS) Pe ca: (7) 28.5 
at : ae 
ae Sessional papers of the Legislature of Ontario, 1882-1883, Vol. XV., Part V., — 
por: | ; a 
(b) Sessional papers of the Legislature of Ontario, 1882-1883, Vol. XV., Part V., — 
pp. clxxiv-clxxy. ‘ 10, 
(c) Report of the Registrar-General of Ontario for 1883, pp. clxxxiv-cxcix. . 


the pages of the published report for those who wish to refer to them. 
Ratios for some of the occupations are given, amongst them of some which are 
generally supposed to be productive of consumption, such as stone-cutters — 
and printers; some whose outdoor habits are as generally supposed to have. 
the opposite effect, and some between the two extremes. I have arranged | | 
the occupations in the descending scale of the prevalence of deaths from 
consumption in 1881, and have indicated by figures in parenthesis (for con- | 
venience of comparison) the ranking for 1883, and for such few occupations | 
as are given in a small table for 1880. | Sete 

For some reason which I do not know the compilation of the causes of 
deaths by occupations was discontinued, but has been resumed, and I had © 
hoped to receive the first of the new series in time for comparison in this | 
paper. . salar oak 
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Some may notice certain peculiarities, as, for example, the discrepancies 
in deaths of printers in two different years, which are not relevant to this 
paper. : 
] The writer being anxious to ascertain whether the teachers in other 
countries were exposed to the same dangers, wrote to the Census Bureau of 
the United States, and, through the courtesy of Dr. Billings, and later of 
Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, is enabled to present statistics published in 1892 
and 1902 respectively. In the volume of 1892 (for the year 1890) he found 


e TABLE 2. 


from all Causes in the following Cities :— 


[ ; (a) 
ey 2 ont 9 
© le 
_ s a ua alesse 
q Occupation. 3 oi od F I . 2 - Ee 
4 Bye ove 5 SOc ., (Reales 
a = x > rv oC a |SC EIU S eB 
ae rex iu [o) os) S > om | Ad hy = 
: 3 Z 5 e S 2 jagsiess 
: fa a A AQ pu ce & CS lee 
B® Clergymen..........--++- 138.89 | 120.00 | 153.85 | 91.95 | 140.50 | 83.33} 121) 10 
Me Lawyers .......-00000- 0: 119.40 | 125.00 | 102.49 | 236.11 | 189.13 | 96.39, 136 8 
4 Physicians and Surgeons .. 904.82 | 103.90 | 120.85 | 113.48 | 185.87 | 90.00 | 128 9 
a “SOE Ry oem ae \ 913.11 | 305.88 | 296.32 | 295.65 | 223.81 | 276.47] 268| 5 
fe - ACTIGCIS, ClLU.+ +s 2seee% | 
_ Barbers and Hairdressers..| 490.20 | 371.43 | 338.13 | 358.62 317.83 | 436.36 | 385 4 
a Printers and Pressmen ....| 429.82 | 342.28 | 437.82 370.69 | 377.91 | 480.56 | 398 1 
ef ea a \ 183.67 | 187.50 | 190.80 | 169.23 | 161.90 | 113.64} 167, 6 
— Stonecutters ....--+-++ 25+: 432.43 | 333.33 | 398.51 |.423.53 | 261.90 | 496.89 | 391) 3 
eee and | 141.18 | 175.26 | 207.27 | 128.49 103.73 | 88.92 | 188 | 07 
& ‘Female Teachers in schools| 452.38 | 395.35 272.06 | 336.96 | 441.86 | 477.27 | 396 2 
4q hee ei and Seam- \ 396.00 | 386.86 | 385.63 | 350.75 | 405.41 | 388.65 | 385) 4 


to for the six-year period ending 3lst May, 1890, as published by the Census Bureau 


q of the United States of America. 
a (a) This column was compiled by the writer by adding together the figures of the 


- six cities and dividing by six. A more correct average regarding the teachers collec- 


_ «together, and taking the average; but by this method we are able tc get the rank in 
_ prominence of the six city units. 


ready to his hand tables of ratios for six of the principal cities of the United 

- States. These he has brought together in one table, (Table 2), and has 
added two columns, in the first of which he has added the ratios of the several 

cities, and divided by six, so as to give in the last column an average of the 

position on the list of consumptives of the cities taken in units. 

= From the more recent returns for the year 1900 for the whole of the 
- United States (published in 1902) I have given the ratio of deaths from con- 


Number of Deaths from Phthisis in certain Occupations out of 1,000 Deaths 


This table was compiled from Census Reports of deaths in the several cities referred - 


tively of the six cities combined would be obtained by adding the deaths from all cities | 
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y : Be > ee 
sumption of school teachers as compared with the same figures for all oceu- 
pations, (see Table 3). These ratios I have compiled by adding together the 
total deaths from all sources in each table, first deaths from all causes, and | 
then those from consumption, and taking their respective ratios. The tables. 
will be found in vol. 3, part 1, of the Census Reports, as follows :— a 


2. 


TABLE 3. 


From Table VIII.'—Ratio of Deaths from Consumption in 1,000 


deaths from all causes :— 


Of all males engaged in occupations ....... Sree ee oe Oe 4 
And. of‘ all ‘male iteachersa) eee a ee 184 
From Table IX.?:— 3 
Of all white males in (all) occupations .................. 145 
And of swhitesmalesteacherss i201 ee 175 
From Table XI.3:— | r 
Of all females in (all) occupations —.\ 7100.2 ee 215 
Of all female teachers ..... ROPE CHIN ect aN ett 1 gO 0 256 
From (able x inte 23 
Of all white females in occupations .................2.... 196 
And of all white temale teachers: see ys 201 


The returns are both from census enumerators and from registrations. — 
It may occur to you that in adding up we have often the same deaths twice — 
over, but as this has been doné pari passu with all occupations and with — 
teachers (they being in the same table in each case), the ratio will not be q 
affected. | 3 . 4 

It has been shown, then, from the actual official figures of the consti- — 
tuted authorities of Canada and the United States that the ratio of deaths 4 
from consumption amongst teachers has been largely above the average, — 
and that although there has been a great improvement there is still great a 
need for more in the interests of humanity and of this intelligent class in 
particular, and pari passu for the growing generation of children. In — 
regard to England and Wales it can also be shown by quotations from Dr. — 
Tatham, in 1897, that “they [the school teachers] suffer more heavily than — 
do the clergy from pulmonary consumption.’’ I have not succeeded, how- _ 
ever, in obtaining statistics of teachers in what are called in Canada “pub- @ 
he schools,’ dissociated from professors, tutors, etc., nor any statistics ~— 
including female teachers. cae ae 

The statement of the above conditions has caused surprise to some of 2 
our educationalists, and they have remarked that they have not noticed this _ 
prevalence of consumption. It may, therefore, be asked whether they have _ 
notices a prevalence of any other painless chronic affection. The sufferer 
usually withdraws from their observation before symptoms diagnostic of 
consumption attract their attention. Whereas lameness and rheumatism * 
are readily noticed, and with sore throat, headaches, dyspepsia, the sufferers 4 
remain with us, and return to our notice with repeated attacks. ae 
_ &. Our second enquiry is as to the causes of this unsatisfactory show- 
ang. The late Dr. Parkes stated that-for the due maintenance of health 
each individual of a mixed community required 3.000 cubic feet of air per -3 
hour, and that with natural ventilation the air could be changed about three _ 


times per hour, thus necessitating a cubic air space of 1,000 feet. 


—— 


t pp. 154-189. 3 pp. 210-236. 
2 pp. 199-907. 4 pp. 240-243. ee 
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The barrack regulations; trying to work the actual up to the ideal, laid 
lown for the hardy soldier class a cubic space of 600 ft. with frequent 
shange. Sanitarians in general have shared the views expressed by Drs. 
Parkes and De Chaumont. It has been thought that in the case of school 
shildren not much could be substracted from these figures, for although 
their bodies are smaller, their growth and tissue changes are more rapid. 

_ The Provincial Board of Health of Ontario, after due enquiry and con- 
sideration of existing and desirable conditions, and of what might be prac- 
ticable, recommended a minimum air-space of 500 cubic feet per pupil, with 
at least five changes per hour, any space above 12 ft. from the floor-line not 


; It might be supposed that if the various sanitarians above referred to 
were capable of forming a correct judgment, and believed practicable what 


conditions of lung disease, to the first enquiry of our paper. 

From replies to circulars, as well as from individual observation and 
measurements, it has been found that one-half the amounts laid down would 
form a very generous statement of the average in actual existence. Replies 
‘to a circular sent out by the Provincial Board of Health of Ontario to all 


4 Since that time there have been improvements in the amount of air- 
‘space, and to a more marked extent in artificial ventilation and more fre- 
‘quent changes of suitable air, which will account largely for the lessened 
death rate from consumption which has been noted. ) 
| Whilst the foul condition of the air of our schools can be detected by 
the senses of one coming freshly in from the outside air, the teacher becomes 
‘so accustomed to its eradual deterioration as not to notice its offensiveness, 
‘and you will sometimes be told that ifsisc all rightis 

F  When-the beneficial action of the open air—pure air—treatment for 
‘the cure of tuberculosis is so generally observed, it should also be readily 
‘admitted that impure, vitiated air has an equally baneful action in its pro- 
duction. 

q It is asserted by some that the inhalation of chalk dust at the black- 
board is one of the causes of tuberculosis amongst teachers. 

3. Regarding the remedies very little need be said to an audience of 
this character. To enter into the details of systems of ventilation would 
take up too much time; and the general principles are well known to those 
who make a careful study of the subject. 

a To my own students I have been in the habit of laying down four car- 
dinal principles by which to test any system of ventilation. They are so 
self-evident that it may appear puerile to state them; and yet, like many 
other simple things, if we apply them as tests we shall find them very fre- 
quently violated: — 

5 (1) That the air supolied should be pure and in sufficient quantity ; 

a (2) That it should be. of suitable temperature and degree of humidity 
when it reaches the inmates; | 

| (3) That it should be evenly distributed, so as to reach all of them; 
(4) That hot air is lighter than cold: that the former will rise, the 


latter fall, unless other forces otherwise influence them. 

| I have found well-planned systems of ventilation going astray from 
ignorance, carelessness, OT obstinancy on the part of caretakers and other 
- persons in charge—for example, closing fresh air inlets to such an extent 
as to lessen the amount of incoming air below the required minimum, in 


order to save firing, or from assuming to decide on what is necessary, or 
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sending used-up air back to the rooms. I have also seen a tendency because 
someone has blundered to abandon well-contrived systems, and go back 
entirely to the old window methods, excellent in their place, but unequal 
and insufficient in cold climates, often involving a violation of the second 
and third axioms which I have indicated. Be 


head. This should be determined by the use of the air meter. ny should 
that it. iss 


improper temperature. 


Tt should be ascertained that the incoming air circulates throughout the 
whole air-space before being drawn into the outlets. One simple method 
of finding this out is by carrying some slowly-burning material through the 
room during the absence of the pupils and observing the currents of smoke. 

To do away with any effect the inhalation of chalk dust may have, I 
have been in the habit of recommending that the chalk eraser or cloth be 
dampened, so that the dust will not fly about. ; ae 

Medical inspection of schools should also be of benefit in lessening the 
amount of tuberculosis. | 4 


There has been an improvement in schools in some places, both in the 
instalment of better plants in new schools and alterations in old ones. I~ 
have seen some unwholesome old rooms improved and economy thereby — 
conserved, by adapting to them artificial systems of ventilation—fans | 
other motive power—forcing the air over heated coils and moistening con-— 
trivances; thermostatic regulation being added, leaving as little as possible © 
to the caretaker’s memory—making the system as automatic as possible with — 

a due regard to economy. : G 


One recent instance occurs to me in connection with one of our primary © 
schools; here the crowd poison used to be quite perceptible. Recently I 4 
tested the supply of air, and found 2,600 ft. per head of pleasant, temper- 
ately-warmed air coming in overhead to a school room with fifty pupils, — 
and, after being drawn across the room, passing out at the floor-line near 
the point of entrance. Here was a case where an old school was utilized, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of re-arranging the heating and ventilation _ 
of an old building. a 


oe 
r— 


4. This Congress can give aid in stating whether or not it makes any — 
difference whether the quantities of fresh air recommended by sanitarians — 
in the past are supplied to teachers and scholars. I may best explain by 
stating that school trustees and other school authorities have often said 
when certain air space and air change have been asked for, “Oh, these — 
figures are impracticable.”? It is true that they are of old standing. Are 
they true of to-day? We had better have a modern pronouncement upon — 
which we can proceed in our practical work. A statement froth a repre- — 
sentative body such as this, in the form of a resolution passed after due 
deliberation, should be of such weight and authority as to be of service. 
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at ns, will be framed to help in conserving the lives or teachers and ae 


tor in the production of tuberculosis.’ 
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et Lt was subsequently resolved by the Congress that a committee be 
inted by the President to consider and report upon the amount of air- 
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ISaN URED BS eM Jas) Ke Burchell ee ia, TL .<:$ 800) 1907 |All day} ..2.3: 
ON BAYTIOUE,.. pis. uy nis Wi Ae Hallet, Bak wai I 1,000; 1893 
8 Beamsville....... Ped He VIO RUN Nu tinier I *246| 1907 |54 hrs. .|...... 
Berlin eae wee J 2 Saddabyenwe. sae awe I T7150) 1877 Ali day ies. 
5 Bracebridge ..... Avy Barbers OMe eins ir *300| 1907 3 
Gi Bradiords Ws...) AL. NCS carrowe ican soe I 800} 1902 Pi ts 4 pho 
PI BPATPLOU, arenes Jas. A> Underhill ine were I 1,000) 1903 _ 1 
8 Caledonia ....... John’ B: Widdisin sie winds: I 800; 1902 < ine? 

0. Chatham ven bi. Te Was Plewes i. ciacnsaanien I 1,500) 1900 a 1 
LO Clin tor cae yack es JODD LArtle yi) ne cee eres as 900) 1907 ck te Pes i Pe 
tl Cobourg.v. ele J? Burchills Mii Ai conan I 1,025) 1907415" Dre tsar scm 
12) Commwalk anc veo S.J eKeyse Beara kis I E150), 1002 (All day ai cates ad 
13. Durham act hos: vA Nan es chee moves Jf 800} 1888 |5 hrs,..|...... 
LE NWOra yee wees Je Ge Wilsons wAcnuc sets. I 800) 1907 |All day.}...... 
ILD MECOMESE GLa etualtete JD Williamson ye arse i 700; 1906 Oh Temes 
16 Gananoque ...... J Occbinklatertat: tka. I 1,150; 1888 8) NUN ee 
7 Goderich tain. Jest TE pert tres Kaen ii 1,000; 1902 os 3 
18, Hamilton >...) 3.0 J. B. Robinson, B.A., B. Peed. I 1,200) 1902 Au 5 
19 Ingersoll ........ H. F. McDiarmid ........ I 1,000) 1885 ae 2 
20 Kincardine....., John ies Garner yc tava. A 850} 1906. Rs i eBite 9 
Bia Kingston cee AIA SOS Orda ais pang tates T 1,100) 1907 s ly 
22) LANUSAY te a a G. Hs Broderick sien ee ca I 1,200) 1888 rt 1 
ZS OOO sh Guta ints J. H., W. McRoberts -...- I 1,300} 1907 ees (ie tet ieee 
BA) INTRO?) aie Wipe wee Bae VEY CK aeernp eee I 800} 1905 e 1 
25» Méatordis 2) ava. MO N«) Glark |B ease ye { 1,000; 1899 OS Oi ieee rae 
26eMilton: Wa. ace: WEY Inman oases I S06h A893 seas 2 
27 SVLINGSUN. Winner ue Wi-Gy Armour® ety eeniaiees =I 575) 1907 CST SAN are rae 
28 Morrisburg ...... OD Bouek 9s eras I 750} 1904 ts 1 
29. Mtl Forest, Coe se Gums Bheobaldri 5 vane ‘ I 950) 1900 SS peat ieee 
30 Napanee......... C. H. Edwards, B.A....... a. 1,100} 1899 “a I 
31 Newmarket...... WME Matchell 0s aan Se 1,600} 1907 iH 1 
32 Norwood........ Joseph Frappy ..2.....--. I FOOL 1907; |. “Go eaeeees 
33 Orangeville...... M.’ No Armstrong i. a Li 850} 1885 ne 2 
34 Owen Sound..... TAS Reed Cent aay tates I 1,200} 1894 “ 2 
35 Parry Sound..... oes MEGGTE) wus eiei eee I L000]: LOO Tes ee ast: 1 
BO aOR ve eer Cameron R. MacIntosh.... I 900} 1907 |All dav 
Die LACHOR sean. at OND COr Nak Waa Saget nase rae 1,050), 190545 Se oe eee 
38 Plantagenet 

Bilingual.|V. Hector Gaboury........ I *500| 1906 68) ea eaters 

59 Bort) Perry. RF. Downey,\ BoA... i 900; 1902 “f RAPE 
40! Prescott it ms W. W. Thompson......... I. | 1,000) 1907 ey en, Sees 
41 Renfrew......... Cu Rarmisary.s 54 au 6s atten I 900; 1907 are eet: 
42 St. Thomas....:.. J. M. MoCutcheon Boa I 1,200) 1907 5 
43/'Sanlt Ste. Marie, .|3) Mu Kaine. .e0 saan I 1,200; 1904 7 1 
AA SANIT so, 0 5 alle? Witdot Karras Be ecacas “ih 950; 1906 meh tery sf 
45 SIMeCOe ss. IsaaciS. Rowatseaaitcn. ses J 800; 1889 Bs 1 
46 Stratford ........ Jas. Ha. Smiths BuAt sy 508 I 1. 15000):-1907 rs 2 
47 Strathroy......../Thos. Dunsmore .......... I 850| 1882 E 
48 Toronto 6c... 1.4 Henry Ward, B.A...,..... ih 1,450} 1906 | _ ‘ 1 
49 Toronto Junction.|Wm. Wilson......... Sees I 1,300) 1889 re! At 
50 Vankleek Hill...|S. A. Hitsman............ I 900) 1904 o i 
51 Walkerton ...... Jas, Campbell 7.0 4.245% Ps IL". — 870) 1906 ‘é 1 
Baew ella: os ee John Hlowerts cite wee I 800; 1905 ae ath et aor 
a RNY DULD WG: eee Ji A BEOMVE aisles ead aie I 950| 1877 KC. eum eed 
54 Windsor......... M. P. McMaster..........; sh 1,100) 1907 ne 2 
55 Woodstock ...... S_.Nethercott: i410. vnene: I 1,050} 18937 |:" wes 

Gtalscos cee 12 University Graduates... .|54 I; 11I| §$983)......)........] 45 1 


* For the term. — + Principal appointed for Model School term only. b _ $8150 for 
ah 
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All day.| ‘‘ 300 150 150 190} 12 Ted ORasipounk. « Ono 

5 hrs No 100 150 150 50 8 5 Gis ears Bante 

hy ie Yes 160 150 150 110 5 5 BY 45‘! Caine 

All day.| ‘‘ 166 150 150 120 6 BE 4 or by. 6" Pp iota 

i 206 150 150 20; 12 6 VAAN Be Nee Sunt 

oy i 168 150 150 185; 11 11 4:or 6|..6 >“ Bien 

ME EY 650 150 150 140; 10 9 2| 4 days Fis 

hy os 171 150 150 56; 15 12 3| 5 weeks Groin 

i 153 150 150 96 6 6 Sha Guay Guat 

i i 230 150 150 135 8 Si? or BiG Chiy 

4; i 150 150 150 190} 20 19 Os ON ee fies 

ss ss 146 150 150 105; 10 7 ioe ei ian 

id & 275 150 250 130 5 5} 5or6} 4 * Gries 

i rs 163 150 ~ 150 150 9 8 Ae Gnies i (ah 

oh ne 164 150 240 100 7 Bi 4 or.b|.6a5, Gus 

BS 140 150 150 35 3 SiScor 430 Ae ey 

54 hours} ‘‘ 150 150 150 115 6 6 Si Oe yoy Gian’ 

Aibday:| 175 150 150 130 7 qT SOra Tans Tan 

300 150 150 265) 10 9 CaO Orcas 

ir a 186 150 175 120 7 7 Bi Bi. (8 Bae 

¢ ze 165 150 150 195 5 5}, Shinai ut Gtr 

ee * 169 150 150 50; 10 10 Bie Oui: Sey 

att ae ote 240 150 150} - QAO imoe 13 Al Dy Oey Sic: 

Pia verets, «4 No 200 SOOM areas ee Sb Tbs 12 Tic oie. Giant 

All day .| Yes 150 150 150 10 8 8| 3or4| 4 “ Gui 

UW Lh Se 140 150 150 120 8 8 Si we Betice 

eit: 30) $300 ABO A aed, 1x8 3| 5or6| 1‘ ma ae 

; Udy ee 173 150 150 75 5 5 BS a iii Gis: 

Pes taser vt LO 150 160 105 r 7 Sipe Piles 

select ie Shy 135 150 150 200|' 9 QO Alor Depa Gita 

Ream aif 187 150 150 TSd\s 33 BS Orayi tos Gaee 

gga oy 84 SOOW at ene 115 7 AT Ab aGinl ss Guia 

Ba a a 165 150 150 95 9 9} 2or3) 6 ‘ Gio 

SNH coal ad 247 150 150 70 8 8 DN Oh kos Phys ts 

CSET Bae 700 150 150 265| 30 29\-2 or 3| 6-** Gace 

9 eae SS 178 150 150 115 9 9/2 or 8/6 0! Gri? 

r.. aD pe eit 261 THON es ete 90) 12 11 TOWERS Grice 

an etna 150 150 150 HO LL 11 Blau Gaus 6.e' 

a SEY UON AT v's 212 150 450 75 4 4. AVS ist gta 

aie 175 150 150 105 9 9 Suhr Gowns 

Beant nae 100 150 150 549) aw NE ROl OI Osa Gann 

Bee eaiabhs 199 150 150 &5 if it 5 ore 2624" Piekore 

pe Se om 145 150 150 140) 5 12 9 Sige Oh Goss 

} 3] 2lAllday.| “ | 300) 160 150 100)? *28l". “30; 2h 6 g 
AE a See AUPE Pectin) uy ComueGn Thine bond eee ead eee eee 
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_ APPENDIX T.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND ODE ore 
1.—PROVINCIAL N ORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, TORONTO. 


M ANUARY, 1908. 


1. Staff’ of Toronto Normal School. 


Worms (SGOtb, Bea ees st aVaag 8s orn n eae rar cea nen Verena .. Principal. | 
Wiilbo Both ByAG Sache ane onan SM ieeaenne tae Vice-Principal. ate 
DD. Moshier,'B. Av) Bo Peed. Wie BR TT ae English Master. Aa aha 
S:: Sileoxs Br Aes Dy. Peed tat se seni tn se eae anaes Science Master. 
AO Cagsel man sa. bop a te Paiie tyaiens i ane Mele east .. Drawing Master. 
Awl) Cringan, Mus. Baek suns age NRA ie RS let Music Master. 
hag. Eo Walkamson 0) 24300 cts) 0 a ea ae teense Instructor in Manual Training. 
Mass. NinasA; Swing 2 clam ag eclaeat neon athe anne Mei Instructor in Household Economics. 
Miss Mary E. Macintyre.......... fore: aba aa AC hale Nel Instructor in Kindergarten Principles. — 
Mree Jean Somers. cer ial sues ee eee eee ce alae Instructor in Calisthenics. 
Mrs. Emma Macbeth.......... Ra este See, TIES OE, Instructor in Needlework. 
Q:-M,) Serst J 8 Legge n hal Ue erie Sea Instructor in Drill. ee 
Mrs. MW. Bro wa, seietecteuenrerc nineties Mah eaieel pcre .. Instructor in Reading. 
Students Admitted, Session 1907-8. *: 
Male oy taser cnt SAR ORG 208 Saas ae eng ean erases ae and RE as eeatenaeeeg 4 
Pemale rie 0 oa he Oma Ar ais) We en aon a eee JLT. 
Dota aki Os ie eile ale UN Re uals a tne key See 181 
2, Staff of the Provincial Model School, Toronto. 
Angus McIntosh....... EO AE ee AIO IN Me PAm ene e Gainim as Hore leit ekh oe 
Migs M. Meehan tps oli Faery ie eae ena First Female Assistant. 
RoW Mur ay) Bi Aas eae) ea ge A pay cl First Male Assistant. 
Miss May K. Caulfeild. ....... SOA Ao ats aes ibaa Mates Assistant. 
Dhomas NL. Porters (ve Niue. eg Sa cus an Coe Assistant. 
Mise An Bo Lavens. sau batics roe WS CNIEA DTI ol 3) Assistant. z 
Milton. Sorsoteil i ea | aati aie aaa Assistant. 
Mass ope: Merritt yc: ai kocts ie neat ei len ee tn as Assistant. 
Migs Tae Dayo cocci Me cote ketene On eR _. Assistant. 
Mise Al Ee enGrs Wilsons note mcit ah ss eee nme . Assistant. 
ACEI Casselman). kun crags oir SE ene Se Drawing Master. 
AyD yeringan Muss Back saeco haus Gee aie a .Music Master. 
Miss: Maryuli: Macintyre’ i. isice.% sous ee nue Kindergarten Directress 
Mins Millen Cody tiie. iy. nek se ce Ween one Kindergarten Assistant. 
Mis. ean Somers.) ance, Une eit hetae S ea aia ott Instructor in Calisthenics. 
Mre." Emma Wlacheth. se oeenn eee Instructor in Needlework. 
Q.- MM Nengty edits eggen i. co) es saiue yep ee nmmege Drill Master. 
Guy, de Ibeatard sais yee S05) aah ea eR a Ng French Master. > 
BES RARE UI ab ot s(6) 0 nen dl KOE ANON aL. FINES _. Instructor in Manual Training.. : 
Missy ING a As WOU ON ae Oi ietet Seems SL ON ee ae Instructor in Household Economics. 
Number of pupils in 190700, Wim ice pas ete oe ORES ILE te ves 520.5-= Sa Ee 
Number of Kindergarten pupils in 1907.......... ote eee 5 OS A A ee 


II.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, OTTAWA. : : 
JANUARY, 1908 | | 


1. Staff of Ottawa Normal School 


gE AV tite, Til. Dry 308. aes en ee Oe .Principal. ~ a 
cae Ey Sinclair, LAGE Re 10) od alee Ba ae PAN oe Vice-Principal. eee tne s-! 
BAX, Morgan, Bias oe SF Peed, 2. Oe eae un eae English Master. : * Sth 
Jig BY Power, MSA SS sco Oe ake ean ees ea Science Master. eel Pah 
Roy F. Fleming Ub revi « os tale esha ila eaten ame fet orah gk Drawing and Writing Master. re $6 i od 
eA BLOW $a» ensayo onag. CEM oi Sa aan es Music Master. no Sore ot ak a 
Dire. Alex. SB TARET CD «0 satis «seks the aye ee Instructor in Hoey ui, ow ein FPS. 
| y Pee i 
' pea act ree ¥ 
je AN ¥ ee Bs 55; 
te tatty ek a 
: s ate ~~. ‘: i One thes 


Sica EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. — _ sat hg AWOOS if 
Y mi Be AN 
PCL oh Mio win ae GW ne wale leis Wiehe nasties ae Instructor in Physical Culture. 
s Eliza Bolton... .....0+-seseeee seen eee etn Lecturer on Kindergarten Principles. — 
gs A. Enid Robertson.........-.e+ se esee er eeees Lecturer on Household Science. 

Bas) « PE ALEOLTC ort iaiae Sa yeid.§ «ioe amie ele site eruieys sues Instructor in Manual Training. 

b> Students Admitted, Session 1907-8. 

| wy AN std ae atten CaN Galt RAO ROR sora tr He Me aN RO ONL fe PMc. Ghee Ulam eee 2 6 
” PRIN RO Sisk Loca dia re eytaraiiaa Wala lalanwvet interna aval sv acl apr PAE AS a PB oF 
a GLAD AoE OTR MIO ENN ennai cine wate 103 
‘a 2, Staff of Provincial Model School, Ottawa. 

iH. Putman, B.A., B. Peed ...:..+-- ease esses Head Master. 

BPA VOTER AS cece Sei in ee ati blebs oe eee ale First Assistant and Drill Instructor. 
EMSC x fii cc's ies ssh eee es pi ara a tetas Second Assistant. : 
RT AN ole eee aay mse a ie Ret ee ya an Thindey ee 
es M. EB. Butterworth............ 2-200 ce eee ees First Female Assistant. 

ise A. G. Hanahoe...... 0... cece eee e eee cess Second ‘‘ Ne 

Be Poster ei So rant setae Sear eke ns Thirds y< ee 

Prise A Delaney... 5. - dice ee eee tse ee nes Part II Class (Boys and Girls). 

Bee WES ROLL bts 216s lesa sues iol eget ele biel ln esse a Fifth Female Assistant. 

Miia diliza BOltON|) soe eee ee eee eee Kindergarten Directress. 

Bey Baker. 5) eee tyes eee seen tee cent Kindergarten Assistant. 
Beg Pre WbCWIN Fe ce ee ae gees Ne ees nee ete Drawing and Writing Master. 
OWA 62 ions eis elcine sl en ee ent teen Music Master. 
irs, Alex) Fraser.....- 02. .0s-02- 2 Sershe settee Teacher of Reading. 
MOE Oe sie Lae d atin insegein caine tee ORR” Het stele Teacher of Physical Culture. 

Miss A. Enid Robertson..........+-sseseeere recess Teacher of Household Science. 
MN UTy Coe Savin s -- Tyee ween s eminent ober Teacher of French. 
MPUTTATRENT Ce 2 fe Ge adn jolcd adie oa inls ec esmiee its) ocue a hel Manual Training Instructor. 

4 Numiber.of pupils 1907 (6.6 ie ei aie ee seth os ore ais seine a ns 339 
Number of Kindergarten Pupils, 1907........------++-+++-: He AOs 
” / ‘ 
 . : IlIl.—_PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, LONDON. 
Bh . 
a JANUARY, 1908. 
| B. : Staff of London Normal School. . 
'F. W. Merchant, M. A., D. Ped.......0:-20+000s Principal. 
Pjohn Dearness, M- A....-.seeeseeren teehee ttt Vice-Principal. 
ete eRadelifies BOA. si. .4<qs<seeerilser etree ye English Master. 
Bijuncan Walker, B.A... ces ech eee er ersten tt Mathematical Master. 
Be Fy Dartdson to)... ese eee ee ee ert eae ... Drawing Master. 
er Tie Fimanelu ts .jerdie anata sont re ete eke Sy Music Master. 
My Wie Westervelty, .. oc. eee eb atnc ttt tre Writing Master. 
iiisciAda Butehart. 2.22.9 ciecncee secrete te mee: Instructor of Household Science. 
PAT oory Glatter..-. cscs seer heen eer tne ster es tyes Physical Instructor. 
Miss Jean R. Laidlaw.......------ Fi Wis ie tle auney aie Teacher of Kindergarten Principles.. 
Sugden Pickles...-...-..'--.++.+reseerer Peete TAREE Manual Training Instructor. 
x ‘ Students Admitted, Session 1907-8 
. 1S ORR OB EIEN, ot nee etd Op ROE RM py SSN 13 | 
a Tra Coe sue, Be sesh aiesers ech oie Som sak cuales etesyeynl Set a neo tesa ae eevee s Yas ROY 
. " ITE Pa Lie Wa eh ret eM bar ale Sins los oAS a elimi aint eevee Lal safe MR DOS pga sDy 144 
dj 
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APPENDIX U.—HIGH SCHOOL CADET CORPS, 1907. — mm 
© ae 
ans 3 * 
om = w 2 tke Remarks of Militia Off- 
Name of School. i Poo 3 Drill. cers on the Efficiency | 
SZ .AGg tg ofthe Corps. 
sec: oon ; a 
5OF &o LO ae 
PATEL TIT ane a ah ade keane ig ee ea 36 Very good....; Satisfactory - a 
MAT TIO (Eon! scot is Potent tea heh ncaa aes 88 Very good....| Satisfactory : 
Bran clove a 7% |G Cibo ete nek) Ae 48 Very good....! Satisfactory 
Brock ville gut, iy hae: eat Satis a 35 Very good....| Satisfactory 
CODOUTE Kose 2 athe re Uke. eee Oe ee 41 ‘Very good....} Satisfactory 
Collingwood itso We Meany sae Ae ate 40 Good oie Satisfactory 
Corny ally Bis iva ae tic nen iniee nena mee aE 47 Goods i. eeoi a Satisfactory 
Dundas sh Gichet oem aa eee 30 - Very good Satisfactory 
Bort, Wiliar so Cu Seer is iene aren, eae 28 GOCE apace Satisfactory | 
GG RS aN 2h gu anise ee ao a 38 Very good Satisfactory 
Godertebn til 9 On. Boies anode ny Shey 42 CORNY TIN, Satisfactory 
Gre) pli es ee ees ain et ea rata ta 92 Very good Satisfactory 
USE Soonth sess ROPER EMMA! owe il gina /biMiy ® jf 30 Very good Satisfactory 
Eneersole pul canis cla alias eats 39 Good's ee ce Satisfactory 
PCR AY. ie Mei sr noes LAL Ta OMe aaa 39 Very good Satisfactory | 
DONG OM a An seh yea ean eed 36 GOOG Ron. eke Satisfactory 
7 Mount Mores) Kase sei, ete, 36 air ca aan Unsatisfactory 
Napanee re eect itis mize Mean 39 Very good....| Very satisfactory 
“Niagara: Walisu eve Mii amar a 31 OC ahs - Satisfactory — 
NOT WOOGIE eee US ESA Ay Rave 26 Very good Satisfactory 
Orr Ti Risa chee eae elas Mase ANE a 40 GOA te Le, Satisfactory 
Oba Wid SNE Jee prot ia tanh ee A eee 55 Very good....|. Satisfactory 
OWen SOURS aah a se hte ean en 51 Very good....| Satisfactory On. 
POberOOTOURD iis a dich lense ec ele tax 112 Very good....| Entirely satisfactory 
PORCYMERTY 2g yc coou ween amtne se Ate 31 Very good....| Satisfactory <a 
Hae (els 0). 6 CUM RR Mie sicae Vie OMIA aR ALE 24 Poor..........| Unsatisfactory 
St Catharines. coh sco ake 45 Very good....| Satisfactory i 
bs TOMS «ct ecAus eden aria ane Wee 58 Very good....| Satisfactory 
ros: Pag WE ie RP a ae EB AR Sepa a 37 AFOOC sce, Satisfactory ; 
SestOreh ee eaten A oe ee 44 GC covers Weenie yee ee Satisfactory : : 
Prat hrGy ire. esti me Cee aor ie ere 34 Gogds. ees Satisfactory — _ 
Toronto ; iy ae 
PLAEDONG aoe heat ccna ate ae een Reale 45 GOO Cocee tee Satisfactory te 
JALOGSOMM Potion eee: sata Sane 30 GOond Gt nee Satisfactory (a 
DERVIS iL. a0 Nc aav Lhe imine eine 46 Very good Satisfactory va) 
Public Schools, Toronto ; ¥ “a 
AS Compa yiy ie ek ik deen ame wy. 44 GOO: sha rae g Satisfactory 
TB lis eat EN Sect, MSN Tian We oti Ma hain 49 Very good....| Satisfactory | 
C SERDAR SVAN Ii a), MSc AaR ee er 48 OO iii Satisfactory as 
D ST, HCL haily, HAI CIRCE Re cei 49 Goode ey pons Satisfactory — et 
E TE be a ste Soames ah eae ee Came 45 Gobd saan Satisfactory gna, 
F Hea NaN 8 COA Hirt DORAL tite ih 48 Good. seal Satisfactory a 
AIR DTLARED AI pene catia 2’. Cicer im wh een 40 Very good....| Satisfactory > iy ess 
WV OOUBTOCR tS rte tai uy are elie 85 Excellent. ,... Satisfactory F 
ROUSE aN adit nies actouk wea mele 1896 cS 
42 Corps y 4 
* Not enough qualified members to entitle school to a grant. ; ; 
t Not entitled to a grant owing to unsatisfactory report on efficiency. : rae 
a & 7 ak pas 5 
/ eae Sh 
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*T, ALLOWANCES GRANTED DURING 1907. 
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ey Name. Age. Post Office. hoy Allowance. | 
y s $ (on 
» 4163~| Wilson, Thomas C ......... 72 Kingston <5 aoa: 23 161 00 
_ 1164 | Hubbard, Duncan M....... AD I NGW POL ties tis firs ts 20 135 00 
— 1165 | Reavley, Albert Willson....; 60 Ridgeway. 2.0/4. 22 154 00 
m.1166 | Palmer, Levi C..........:. 59 Knee vine: tetera ses. 184 128 00 
» 1167 | Burrows, Frederick........ 65 Napanes Js. o.). Fos 47 322 00 
m 1168 | Lennox, Robert R......... 63 Shannonville ..... 335 234 50 
® 1169 | Armistead, Samuel F....... 55 Vancouver, B.C ... oi! 217 00 
‘- ive divens, Thomas: (0.30.0. 68: . 62 Woamastone cea. cs: 193 - 117 00 
me 71171: | Cork, George......---2.--: 67 Waterloo 4.) -c ex 45 314 00 
% 71172 | Kidd, Malcolm R.......... 60 AUDUT oes Aico 294 203 00 
~ 1173 | Campbell, Cassius ......... 60 Ottawa teres cciet 385 269 50 
_ 1174 | Barnes, Charles A.......... 61 Petrolea. aise cn 41 287 00 
“ 
a SummMARY FoR YEARS 1882-1907. 
) Number of Gross Amount 
Year. teachers ras et Nae contributions refunded to 
on list. Miho to the fund. teachers. 
g C. $ of Yee oa 
Ree ea a Se es 422 51,000 00 13,501 08 3,660 1 
Ms rail acritishs tere 454 58,295 33 1,489 00 3,815 80 
ee 456 63,750 00 1,313 50 786 86 
He ce yr tenets 4 Fn § 424 62,800 33 _ 847 00 620 27 
pels ele Sean ees ~ 407 _ 64,244 92 1,073 50 722 78 
ot oS AO a en 382 63,190 00 667 00, 542 87 
an A a ent 375 63,018 55 766 00 764 54 


Four teachers’ subscriptions were withdrawn from the fund durin 
¥*Ag the sum of $4 is deducted from each Superannuated Teacher’s 
tion to the fund, the payments were $4 less in each case than given in this list. 
t+Allowance commences with 1908. 


g 1907. 
allowance, as subscrip- 
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APPENDIX W.—LIST OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE "EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, 1907. 3 ee 


1. Public School Titpectors: , ; : oe 


Clark, Luther John, B.A. 
Carpenter, William Grant, B.A. 
Froats, James, B.A. 

Froats, Willis Charles, M.A. 
Hodgson, Joseph Emerson, B.A. 
Ingall, Elmer Ellsworth, B.A. 
Morrison, Edward, B.A. 

Martin, Stephen, B.A. ‘° 


2. High School Principals and Specialists. 


Ayres, Marion Huntley,. M.A. 
(Science). i 

Andrews, David, M.A. (Mathe- 
matics). 

Anderson: «. Frank’ =) Cecil. Bua. 


(Science and Commercial). 

Bell, John Johnston, B.A. 

Bale, George Sidney, B.A. 
erns and History). 

Clark, Liter) olins ip. A. 

Carpenter, William Grant, B.A. 
(Science). 

Donaldson, William, B.A. (Sci- 


ence). 


(Mod- 


Ferguson, George Arthur, B.A. 
(Classics). 

Foster, Jessie, B.A.. (French and 
German). 


Gray, Neil Roy, B.A. 
Girdwood, Arthur Reginald, B. A. 
(I Mathematics): 

Graham, Robert Readie, B.A. 
Matchen: Robert Alexander, B.A. 
B.A. (Mathematics). 
Jermyn, Percy T., M.A. 


(English 
and History). 


3. Hrgh School Assistants and Speczalists. 


Amoss, Flora Ross, B.A. (Moderns 
and History). 

Anderson, Jessie Inglis, B.A. 
(Moderns and History). 

Baird, Mabel Margt. J., B.A. 
(Moderns and History). 

Baird, William. (Commercial). 

Blyth, Sara. 


Pettit, Louis John, B.A. 


‘Walker, Arthur John, B.A. 


Baker, Albert Henry, B.A. (Sei- 


Mitchener, James Lidney, ae 


Rogees, Joseph Whyte, Brive 
Smith, Thomas Corlett, B. A 
Simpson, Benjamin L., M.A. : 
Sprung, Whitfield Lyman, B.A. Pa 
Truscott, Samuel Alfred, M.A. 
Wethey, Edmund James, B. A. 


+ 


Jennings, Edwin William, B. A 
(English and History). . | 
Lawlor, Richard Gardiner, B.A. 


Lick, Addie, B.A. (Mathematics). 


MacDonald, James, M.A. (Eng-7 
lish and History). 
Macdougall, Graham, B.A. (Clas-- 


lcs). | . 


McKinnon Charles, B.A. (Clas | : 
s1cs). 
Marty, Sophia E., M.A. (English, | 


“4 
History, French and German). 1 
Malcolm, Wyatt, M. A. $e 
Morneau William, B.A. j 

a 
q 
a 


Pettit, Louis John, B.A. (English 
' and History). > 

Sine, Frederick, M.A. 

Beale val aah Newton, iB; 


Simpson, Benjamin L., M. Ao 
(Mathematics). Se 
Truscott, Samuel Alfred, . A. 


(Mathematics). Lane 4 


Williams, Walter Herbert, M.A. 


(Moderns and History). 


i 


ence). 


Cruickshank, Libbie. 
Cook, Gertrude Agnes, B.A. 


(Classics). 


Clark, George A. | 
Delmage, 


Edith Rachel | B. Boles 
(Mathematics). | " ot 


' Kidd, Truman W. 

_ Keegan, Joseph D. 

- Leighton, C. Edna. 

' McNab, Elizabeth Mary, M.A. 
_ McLellan, Kate. (Commercial). 
~ McCormack, Samuel G., M.A. 


gg 
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Edward, Wesley Grafton. (Com- Ogilvie, Alvin Irwin. 

mn mertial). Preston, Ethel Ada. 
| Eby, Florence Mary, B.A. Rundle, John Ashton. | 
| Fleming, Maude E., B.A. (Mod- Robertson, George A., B.A. 
-_erns and History). (Science). 
' Gordon, Mary M. Mc. - Reid, Thomas Emerson, B.A. 
- Hughes, Frank Joseph. (Commer- Sanders, Charlotte Annie, B.A. 
e cial). . . (Science). 
- Hood, Finlay. Smith, Lillias Pearl, B.A. 
' Hatch, Salem Barton. (Commer- § Sweeney, Agnes Calvary. 

m cial). | Tennant, Isabella Leathern, B.A. 
' Jamieson, Clinton Egerton. (Com- (Moderns and History). 
mercial). Teskey, Kathleen, M.A. (Moderns 


and History). 
Williams, Albert. 
Wilson, Ethel M. 
Weegee, Charlotte Sophia, B.A. 
White, Katie E. 


Wood, Frank Herbert, B.A. | 


a. 


a Miller, Nannie, M.A. (Commer- (Mathematics). 
mm, cial). Wilkinson, James Egerton. (Com- 
q Merrish, Celia Winnifred, B.A. mercial). 
__ (Moderns and History). Youngson, Mary, B.A. 
f: Mercer, John 5. (Manual Train- Young, Albert. 
i. ing). Ne 
7 4. Summary of Public. School Certificates. 
—_— Male. | Female | Total. 
@ met y bl eet haath stoi Aasidie wes iePavel Muar «alt ofei'e dis tehanvancn artenepeemitiat M fe§ 39 76 115 
@ Second class -....---.-- GEL AD 7c A ide CAO Ua OMe ECO UNE RE a 19 297 316 
p.  Third class and District, per County Model School reports ......--- 351 968 1,319 
5. First Class Certeficates. 
A. | C. 


| Allardice, Jessie R. 
—. Allen, Lillian May. 
» Abbott, Ada C. 

| Anderson, Beatrice E. 


B. 


§ Burrow, Effie iB 
Burns, Maud Ethel. 

© Baker, Albert H., BiAi 
f  SBanes, Percy 5. 

— Bowden, Wm. Lewis. 
’ Burchell, Jas. E. 
Burns, Edna Muriel. 


“<) 
ie 
Be 
V4 


‘4 
*. ee - 


Clare, Agnes M. 

Cox, Bertha E. 

Campbell, Geo. Alex. 

Carr, Margaret MacKinlay. 
Casselman, Colborne L. 
Cleminson, Frank A. (Honours). 
Clifford, Margaret. | 
Cowles, Jno. P. (Honours). 


DB 


Doner, Amy Augusta. 
Dadson, Helena, B.A. 
Delaney, Annie Maria. 
Drewry, Mabel. 

Day, Leta Evelyn. 


~ 


Edmunds, Lulu J. 
Hastman, Mary M. 


i. 


Freeman, Etta M. 
Ferguson, Jno. 
Firth, Jos. Wilson, B.A. 
Flock, Frank Arthurs, B.A. 
Forbes, Edith. 

Forester, Maggie. 


G. 


Good, Ethel. (Honours). 
Good, Frances A. 
Garret, Evelyn C. 


aa 


Hancock, Ernest Wm. 
Hamilton, Wm. Brown. 
Harrison, Fred. Wm. 
Henderson, Henry Robt. 
Hill, Bertha M. 

Hoover, Edwin Egbert. 
Hugill, Mary H. 
Hockey, A. Eveline. 


Hollingshead, John Edwin, ie 


( Honours), 


J 


Jamison, Alice May. 
Jeckell, Laura M. 
Jenner, Alice M. 


Joness, Beatrix. 


Kvaacn 


Kerr, Ruby A. 
Kilgour, Ella Gertrude. 


L. 


Laird, Marie Ettie. 
Lownsberry, Annabella. 
Lobb, Jean E. 

Lang, Mamie. 

Lindsay, Edwin Herman. 
Lindsay, Fia Augusta. 
Linklater, Jessie Laura. 
Leitch, Rise G. 

Latam, Oliver L. 


~ 


(i (Henours) 


~ Osborne, Bioresce Ethel. 


Miller, Gertrude E: Us 
Murray, Marion W. B. 
Madge, Myrtle. Te ee 
Mann, Harry Clarke, B.A. 


Morley, Dolly. AC 
Morrison, Delle Selena. 
Moyer, Chas. H. Cecil. 
Martin, Ellen. i 
Montgomery, Margaret P. 
Martin, Holby Ee 3 


# 


Me. 


McLeish, Annie May. 
McArthur, Jennie B. 
McCormack, Mary Irene. ; 
McDonald, John Alex. 
McGill, Da as Eset pe 
McIntosh, Annie M. 
AG ero Ellis S. 
McLeish, Kathleen C. 
McArthur, Margaret. _ 
Macdonald, Mina. 


i 0. 


QO’ Donohue, Jno. Albath, 
O?.Donnell, Thos, = 


deg 


\ 


Payne, AGirial: Constance. 
Patmore, Edna J. es Soe ae 
Pushman, Robt. Geo. (Honours). 


caets 


Rodgers, Bertha M. | | 
Ross, Marion Lillie. 
Rutledge, Geo. E. 


S. 


Stock, ees Isabelle, 
Scott, Wm. W. 

Simon, Sadie. — 

Smith, Ella Byre. 
Smith, Janet. 

Smith, Mary Blizabeth. 


Rete te aprons ER alm eS atte @Te Bnd" mn, ih ee Pe = 
Pear. oy. eS LS a Ts Wives ve Saree ie We 
cy SPS ~ > \ & ea Se a em 


» Smith, 5. Louise. | 
Speirs, Thos. E. 

_ Spragge, Mabel. 

_ Stone, Grace Lorena. 

' Suttaby, Emily Alice. 
' Sweet, Fred. Geo. 

_ Shillinglaw, Emily. 
Shultz, Amelia Louise. 


a 


. Turner, Olive Matilda. 


E. Adam, Effie. 
_ Arnold, Ida A. 
| Affleck, Lucy Livingston. 


4 Ashman, Ethel Frances. (Honours). 


~ Austin, Lilian Edna. 


- ours). 

Anderson, Cora Elva. (Honours). 
_ Anthes, Grace Amelia. 

- Arthur, Edith Myrtle. 

Austin, Jean Stirling. 


B. 


Baugh, John I. 
Baugh, Percy L. 
- Bennett, Margaret. 
Blackburn, Allie. (Honours). 
Brown, Clara E. 
Brown, Jane. 
Byers, Chas. H. 
Bennington, Florence. 
Berry, Minnie Irene. 
Blackburn, Estella M. 
. Boggs, Alice Grace. 
— Boulger, Anna. 
Bowers, Libbie. 

 Brisbin, Mabel Edna. (Honours). 
' Bain, Jean Eliz. 

- Banting, Edythe Amy. 
* Barlow, Amelia. / 
Beecroft, Wm. Alvery. 
Bensley, Helen. 
Benson, Vivian Henrietta. 
Borrowman, Roberta B. (Honours). 
Boyce, Bessie. 


Anderson, Chas. Wesley. (Hon- 


r= 4 
$y 
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W. 


Waters, Caroline I’rances. 
Warren, Christina Jane. 
Wait, Smith Austin. 
Wallace, Thos. Jos. 
Wheelton, Leonard. 
Williamson, Jas. David. 
Wilson, Blanche ‘A. 
Woodley, Arthur Milton. 
Wright, Pearl Evelyn. 
Whittaker, Martha HE. 
Wise, Elsie Mary. 
Warren, Alvin M. 


6. Second-Class Certificates. 


Bradley, Kathleen. 

Broadfoot, Grace M 

Broadfoot, Martha W. 

Brown, Ethel Lillie. (Honours). 
Burt, Beatrice Ellen. | 


Burt, Catharine May. (Honours) 


C. 


Callahan, Edw. Luke. 

Campbell, Lily M. 

Campbell, M. Maud. 

Crawford, Janet A. 

Creighton, Georgina. 

Crispin, Minnie Emily. 

Curry, Ethel Maria. 

Caswell, Hattie Ida. 

Chalmers, Louisa. 

Coleman, Treza. 

Coskeran, Nora Marie. 

Coulthart, Hebert. 

Calvert, Jessie Wilson. 

Campbell, Lizzie Edna. 

Cook, Eva Maud. 

Cooper, Olive. 7 | 
Crone, Eliz. Margaret. (Honours). 
Crow, Mrs. Arthur F. 

Curtis, Leita V. (Honours). 
Cummer, Frankie Tessie. 

Cleary, Margaret. | 
Campbell; Mary E. F. (Honours). 


D. 
Dean, Alberta. 


Durnin, Minnie J. 
Davis, Annie Edith. 
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Dickson, Mary McLaren. 
Dolan, Edith Eleanor. : 
Donald, Mamie. 

Dell, Maude. 

Donogh, Sara Marjorie. 


EK. 


Elhott, Mayme. 

Ellis, E. Grace. 
Knglish, Alberta. 
English, Effie May. 
Eastman, Katherine I. 
Ellsworth, Warren A. 
Klrick, Jean Ann. 
English, Bertha. 
Hivans, Libbie Matilda. 
Eves, Viola Olivia. 
Ewart, Eva. 


F. 


Flannagan, Katherine. 

Ford, Catherine. (Honours). 

Ford, Letitia. 

Ford, Myra D. 

Fox, Margaretta. 

reek, Ethel May. 

Fenton, Kathleen Millar. (Hon- 
ours). 

lairty, Josephine E. 


G. 


Gammon, Vera Maude. 

Garbutt, Arthur Karl. (Honours). 
Gilchrist, Lilian Maude. 

Goodall, Laura Marjorie. 

Gray, Emma Hliz. ’ 
Graydon, Olive. 

Guiry, Celia. 

Gallagher, Effie Aaah 

Garr, Agnes Julia. 

George, Minnie. 

Gibson, Addie Thompson. 

Golden, Maude. 

Goldsborough, Gertrude. 

Gordon, Lillian. 

Grant, ora! 

Guilford, Ellen Grace. 


H. 


Harte, Janet McLaren. 
Hayton, Eva. 


— 


Hunter, Lora. 
Hutton, Cassie M. 7 
Hagerman, Taner May. 
Hamilton, Ethel Florence. — 
Hanna, Muriel Agnes. ~ 
Harrison, Hattie. | 
Hinchey, Laura. 

Halt, Amie?) 

Hamilton, Bessie. 

Harris, Eunice. 

Harris, Genevieve. 
Hasna Amelia Irma. 
Henry, Annie Crawford. 
Hogg, Rebecca May. ~ Sah 
Holliday, Jessie May. (Honours). — 
Holliday, Marion Edna. _- 

Hope, Ida Belle. * 
Howson, Ada Irene. a 
Hughes, Viola Irene. | 
Hunter, Nellie Evelyn. (Honours). 
Hyde, Estella Beatrice. 
Hamilton, Mayme. 
Harvey, Mary Winnifred. 


1 

Ingoldsby, Annie Josephine, 
Jackson, Carrie B. ae, 
Jarrott, Wm. li. 
Johnston, Christena M. 
Johnson, Edna M. 
Jackson, Gertrude. 
Johns, Ella Jean. | é 
a) ohnston, Helena. Yh ana 
Jones, Harriet» Oe (Hon- 


outs). | mi 
Ms 


Kadey, Livey. ogee 
Kidd, Johnston. (Honours). Lee 
eos Florence E.. Hy 
Kelley, Leo Arnold. 
Kyle, Mary. 
Kaake, Isabella Margaret. ey, 
Kiteley, Helen Mary. ee AI, 2 
Kerr, Lillian Roberta. (Honours). 
Kiteley, Jennie seconanie (Hon Fak 
ours). nae 5 
Kniseley, Clara E. | Honours). fees oa 
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L. 


Lane, Josephine M. 
Ludlow, May. 
Lutes, George. 
Larkin, Nellie. 
Lawrence, Annie L. 
Leggett, Hilda. 
Long, Effie Green. 
Laird, Opal Gertrude. 


Leggett, Clar:. A'melia. 
' Lee, Lulu Lorra-ne. 
_ Limbert, Beatrice Jane. 


b M. 

| Magwood, Laura. (Honours). 
' Martin, Dulcie C. M. 

- Miller, Louise. (Honours). 

» Miller, May M. 

- Moran, Alicia. 


' Maloney, Agnes Margaret. 
| Murphy, Clara M. 
Magee, Hazel Arietta. 
t Mallory; Gertrude Evelyn. 
_ Mann, Margaret McRae. 
| Martin, Anna Elizabeth. 
Martin, Rose Louisa. 
| Maxwell, Alma. 
_ Maxwell, Mima. 
© Meen, Eva C. 
Meikle, Elizabeth. 
» Milburn, Ida Isabella. 
_ Monsinger, Grace. 
- Moran, Agnes. 
_ Morden, Pearl. 
» Morrow, Myrtle Janet. 
- Mowat, May. (Honours). 
Munro, Winifred. 
Matthews, Nellie. (Honours). 
Morgan, Jessie. 

Mangan, Mary Teresa. 
- Morrison, Janie F. 


| Mac. 
MacArthur, Jennie. 
B MacDiarmid, Jennie R. 
MacDonald, Ethel Ardeen. 
- MacGregor, Helen Marjorie. 


. ours). 


Langtry, Alberta Jane. (Honours). 


' Mitchell, Minnie. (Honours). 


! MacLeod, Georgina Eliz. (Hon- 
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Mackintosh, Mary Eliz. 
MacKenzie, Elizabeth. 
MacNab, Nettie Catherine. 


pected Ro 


McCallum, Josie. 
McChesney, Nellie. 
McGuigan, Maggie. 
McKenzie, Maude. 
McKillop, Maribel. 
McLeod, Florence B. 
McMaster, Maud H. 
McNeil, Lina. 

McNeil, Maggie. 
McPherson, Mary Lena. 
McCann, Phyllis. 
McCloskey, Agnes. (Honours). 
McCormick, Maud. 
McDonald, Mary. 
McFadden, May. 
McPhee, Ethel Blanche. 
McCallum, Florence B. 
McDonough, Margaret. 
McNevin, Leila. (Honours). 
MeNichol, Marjorie. 
McQueen, Christina G. 
McDiarmid, May. 


N. 


Nethercott, Olivia. 
North, Emma C. 


. Nicholson, Elsie Irene. 


O. 


Oliver, Edith A. 
Ouderkirk, Eva L. - 
Olhke, Clara Elizabeth. 
Orr, Jessie Adeline. 
O’Sullivan, Margaret. 
O’Hara, John. 
O’Brien, William. 


eh 


Pearson, Ellen E. 

Pratt, Edith S. 

Price, Clarence B. 
Pelton, Effie L. 

Poaps, Wm. B. 

Patton, Edith A. 
Pearson, Katharine May. 
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Pipher Celesta Alena. 
Plews, Helen Marion. 
Purser, Pearl Staples. 


R. 


Radford, Mrs. Edith. 
Reavely, Chrystal. 
Robertson, Amy, M. 
Robertson, Iva. 
Russell, Jennie L. 
Robb, Minnie Maggie. 
Robbins, Nellie May. 
Robinson, Helen Goodfellow. 
Rodd, Emily. 

Ricker, May Belle. 
Ritter, Beatrice W. 
Rogers, Laura Anna. 
Russell, Annie Maria. 


(Honours). 


Scott, Annie EF, 

Sellery, Nina. 

Skelton, Gertrude E. 
Smith, Marion. 

Smith, McKinley Margaret. 
Spence, Jennie Maud. = 
Swann, Eva Priscilla. 

Shaw, Bessie Helena. 
Seaton, Rosamonde. 

Shaw, Ella Gertrude. 

Shea, Geraldine E. M. 
Smith, Jessie. (Honours). 
Sanders, Rhoda. 

Sawle, Isabella Eliz. 

Scott, Eva Lavina. 

Scott, Violet Adeline. 
Scrimgeour, Susie B. 
Sherman, Maude E. 
Simpson, Ethel Louise. ~ 
Smillie, Marion. 
Smith, Catherine. 
Smith, May Ethel. 
Smyth, Bessie Mary. 
Speirs, Winifred. 
Stafford, Clara Forest. 
Standen, Jean. 
Stanners, Margaret Ellen. 
Stevenson, Dell Amanda. 


(Honours). 


THE REP 


(Honours). 


~ 


O 


Ward, Bessie Lee. 


Suttaby, Nellie 
Sims, Anna. — 
Salkeld, J ennie, 


bi 


May 2222s, 


Thomson, Cornelia. 
Tate, Annie Rosena. 
Thompson, Nancy Matilda. 


Thrush, Nellie May. 


Taylor, Tressa Mary. 


Thompson, Hazel Clemo. 
ours). \ 
Thomson, Catherine. 


NX: 


Vickert, Blanche Orro. (Honours). 4 


W. 


Walker, Irene E. 
Walkom, W. S. os sae 
Walsh, Margaret C. (Honours). 
Webster, Eva M. oe 
Wigle, Sylva. — 
Witting, Melinda. 
Woodhouse, Lydia Ellen. 
Watson, Nellie. - 
Williams, Annie. 
Wilson, Mabel. 

Wilson, Rosalind. 

Wade, Maud. } 
Walker, Ethel Louisa. 
Walsh, Ida May. 


Webb, Amy Laurel. 
Welton, Ada Mary. 


~Whan, Laura Alenia. een 


White, Margaret. (Honours). 
White, Violet Maud. ee 
Wight, Alberta May. 
Wilson, Florence Helena. 
Woods, Sarah Irene. 


Wright, Minerva. (Honours). 


ve 


Vous, Wm. Frank. 
Young, Helen Maud. 


Young, Minnie. 


(Honours). 


a 
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<r 


sbury, Marion F. 
tton, Hdna. 


are, Lulu E. (Honours). 


awson, Winnifred G. (Honours). 
orrien, Noreen Mary. (Honours). 
uncan, Edna C. 

isher, Alice M. 

leming, Margaret L. 

arrison, Elizabeth. (Honours). 


ogg, Roberta. 
ilbourn, Sara M. 
alor, Teresa Mary. 


llan, Mary Evelyn. (Specialist). 
rmstrong, Jean. 

, Edna Muriel. (Specialist). 
alder, Elizabeth. 

Campbell, Mina. 

arlyle, Nellie Gray. 

cher, Grace. 

Hiott, Clara Evelyn. 

dwards, Alice Mildred. 

airlie, Mrs. Annie E. 

raham, Helen Seymour. 

range, Gladys Chelyn. 

‘amilton, Alison. 


Burchill, John. (Specialist). 


Cunningham, James Henry. (Spe- 
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7. Kindergarten Directors. 


Macpherson, Hdith. 

Main, Rae Beatrice. ° 

Newcombe, Helen. (Honours). 
Norris, Evelyn Gertrude. (Honours). 
Rankin, Myra Christina. (Honours). 


Robertson, Florence M. 


Robinson, Effie. 

Roesler, Teresa. 

Shakleton, Mary D. 
Spencer, Sarah. (Honours). 
Wood, Minnie Leona. 
Wrenshall, Mabel. 


8. Certificates in Household Science. 


King, Edna Clarke. 
Keagey, Margaret Drummond. 
Maclennan, Kate P. 

Muldrew, Mrs. Jennie. 

Parkin, Mabel Luella. 

Pattinson, Nellie Kyle. (Specialist). 
Pave, Helen Adelaide. 

Pickett, Eva Leona. 

Ross, Jessie Dolsen. . 

Snell, Luella Elizabeth. 

Stewart, Mary McIntyre. 

Steinhoff, Ethel M. 
Twiss, Fannie A. 


Wright, Edith M. 


(Specialist). 


9. Certificates in Manual Training. 


Painter, Arthur Jefferson. 
Scarrow, Allen Nelson. (Specialist). 
Shortill, Robert Nickell. 
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10. Permanent Third-Class and Public School Temporary Certificates 
signi reise Temporary certificates. 
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Carleton ss ye Eee Ue On eee Oe cea pee a 22 4 
Drafherine ise ag ce Se en ae se al Ds ay a 
Dandas sa Nae vines eee eee ee 1 Di AS ea cnc eel ae 
ESSEX Si tee eile Onteniente oii eae es eae ee SB oh Sha havetsts peek ep ae 
Hrontenacs rN. eau a ene EMR MRNERAY ste 5 Ng Me ae SBS aad ke eh AT “428 
Glengarry -.ee wale tee WARE HE ENED Cee Be 8 5 20S A eee 
Cai ee eI arte eURM On! MLR GEL 89 Sh cos iyo chan 4 GER. a Sap ee ue 
Hastiiog soo) omer eae Ty 2 Sie ere 41 6 
Kent. 2) Ne ae CO Ns Ge a QO a Nie ee anal eee 
Dama Kirstets it areu sree coe anes Dy yk, OR Nae ee eae 25 Pie ge ee 8 
Leeds and Grenville........ 2 al “14 1 
Lennox and Addington..... TES Pan RNGIS ce mala aan 11 Dae tes eae 
LINCOM wei, a NC aaa) eb araarees yar eC Kees ran, ol pace. AL oa) |S ibepe lve Tae uel an ee ee 
Norfolle ye arti 03 tee eee la a eae Sr Sh eas 2 
Northumberland 7) oe as SCR aie Gee a a ee 1 bitin totords AA cole rere ee 
OnEATIG i NE ee SN DUNES ERS CU Utne Senne p era RCA Seer th hs t an 2 sg ee 
OXORG A. 0) ye ahs a cere se eam eee ct a j MOAR eee eae neeae ea | LE Bea 
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“APPENDIX X.—MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL, AND BOARD 
‘OF EXAMINERS; LISTS OF ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS, AND 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS. 


‘J. Mempers oF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


ee 


J John Seath, LL.D., Superintendent of Education for Ontario, Toronto. 
Brtev. R. A. Falconer, LL.D., President, University of Toronto. 
“Maurice Hutton, LL.D., Principal, University College, Toronto. 
Rev. N. Burwash, LL.D., President, Victoria College, Toronto. 

Rev. T. ©. S. Macklem, Provost, Trinity College, Toronto. 

A. P. Knight, M.A., M.D., Queen’s University, Kingston. 

A. C. McKay, ae D., Chancellor, McMaster University, Toronto. 
Ee W.J. Murphy, hee Ottawa University, Ottawa. 

N.C. James, Ph.D., Provost, Western University, London. 

A i. A. Kirkconnell, B.A., Principal, High School, Port Hope. 

; Stephen Martin, B.A., Principal, Collegiate Institute, St. Mary’s. 
: Harriette Johnston, Public School Teacher, Toronto. 

: Alex. Austin Jordan, Principal, Central School, Kingston. 

q J). W. Plewes, Principal, Model School, Chatham. 

' Thos. Agnew Reid, Principal, Model School, Owen Sound. 

: a ohn J. Rogers, Principal, Separate School, Lindsay. 

Wn. I. Chisholm, M.A., Inspector Public Schools, Kincardine. 

Rev. W. H. G. Colles, Inspector Public Schools, Chatham. 

4 J. Ball Dow, School Trustee, Whitby. 

j John H. Laughton, School Trustee, Parkhill. 


II. Boarp oF Examiners, 1908. 
University Matriculation. 


BA. R. Bain, M.A., LU.D., Victoria College, Toronto. 
Ww. is W. McLay, M.A., McMaster University, Toronto. 
eM. W. Wallace, Ph. D., University College, Toronto. 
_ W. Findlay, Ph. D., McMaster University, Toronto. 
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atheson, M.A., Queen’s Universiin, Kingston. ee an Sees ; 
. DeLury, M.A., University of Torontos) fleece eee aie 

2Chant My Acs Pires University of Toronto. yay: es 

. Kenrick, M.A., Ph. D., University of Toronto. 
. Piersol, B.A., M.B., University of Torontu. 

. G. Andras, Ph. D., Trinity College, Toronto. 

. Dales, M.A., MoMaster University, Toronto. 

Horning, Ph. D., Victoria College, Toronto. — 

. Alexander, Ph. D., Western: University, London. 
. Johnston, B.A., Ph. D., University of Toronto. 
. Mitchell, M.A., Queen’s Uc ae Kingston. 
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III. Associate EXAMINERS FOR DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, - 


s, 


District CERTIFICATE. 


Dictation : Literature: 
Kerfoot, H. W. . Dunsmore, Thos. 
_ Cameron, G, 
Grammar : | 
Magee, J. A. | Geometry : 
Ae oe Leighton, R. H. 
Froats, J. Geography : 
a ‘Miller, G. A. 
Composition : 


Bernath, A. C. ‘ History : 


Algebra: Barkan A. ve 


Merritt, A. A. 


Junior TEACHERS. 


Composition : | History : 

Paterson, D. S. Paterson, Andrew. 
French, F. W. Sa ae 

. ermyney ey 
Horton, Chas. W. Mabee, Geo. E. 
Somerville, T. C. Dickenson, FE. U. 
Sealey, Ethel M. ve Jennings, EH. W. 
Sexsmith, W. N. hee E. BF. 
‘Evans, E. W. : af my ue ee 

_ May, Annie. J as 
Clyde, W. W. | Morris, A. W. Ae a 
) 4 Ferguson, G. BNs ee aga 
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Junior TEACHERS.— Continued. 


Geometry : Chemistry : 
Beary: Thos. M. Gundry, A. P. 

_ Taylor, Ose. Closs, F. D. 
Hills, Minnie. 7 | Wilson, W. J. 
_ Armstrong, Geen Hee Corkill, EH. J. 
p Hobbs, Thos. Preston, Thos. 
- Saunders, Wel Re. ‘ Smathadibe 
' Andrews, David. McKay, D. A. 


Rutherford, W. H. _ Grainger, EAS 
Taylor, Wilson. 3 Robertson, G. A. 
_ Minns, eat Bie ; 


a | Literature : 
Grammar : | Stevenson, A. 


Kennedy, L. A. 
' McCuaig,.H. M. 


Watson, A. H. 


_ Newman, Geo. E. 


Morrison, A. S. 
_ B Phillips, AV ise hss 


q Pattee, Mrs. Ada. 


‘Bennett, Maud. 
Fleming, Ethel M. 


Mowat, A. 
Dickson, J. E. 
Cole, Miss A. 8. 
Martyn, H. G. 
Skeele, J. A. 


Cameron, A. 


Gilchrist, D. A. 
_ Teskey, Cath. | McGarvin, M. J. 
| Clayton, Miss A. H. | Watson, HE. 


q | Bibby, Maria. 

A rithmetic : McPherson, W. EH. 
Potter, Chas. | 
Wren, J. 8: Algebra: 

_ Davidson, John H. - Patterson, W. J. 
| Doidge, ees Lick, Addie. 

e Norris, Jas. +: \Crawford, J.T. 

_ Shaw, R. Sprung, W. L. 

q Kelly, H. i Davidson, Hugh. 
Geography : | oe 

7 Emery, J. W. : Gavin, EF. P. 

’ Kennedy, Geo. E. Moore, J. R. 
Beh, Li: | Arthur, C. C. 

F Shepherd, M. W. Saunders, Charlotte. 
q Saunders, W. J. Madill, A. J. 

_ Ewing, Wea, Conn, H. 
Williams, L. J. | Langford, T.E. 
Fetterley, H. B. Cole, J. Mis 
eprint, R. A. PEN ed eapglal Daa 8 


;: Graham, R. R. Cornish, G. A. 
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Interature : 
Coombs, A. E. 
MacPherson, F. F. 
Reed, Geo. H. 
Brethour, J. H. 
Shields, A. M. 


Grammar : 
Morgan, S. A. 
Story, Selina G. 


Dickey, Miss M. A. 


MacLachlan, Cath. 
Keefe, R. D. 


Geometry : 
Dickson, J. D. 
Richardson, Kate. 
Cranston, D. L. 
Halnan, L. R. 
Simpson, EK. E. 
Wood, E. E. 


Composition : 
Stevenson, O. J. 
Nesbit, David A. 
Galles, Cephas. 
Archer, Mary. 
Amos, Flora. 


Algebra: 
Snider, HE. E. 
Kennedy, Thos. 
Brown’ C2: 
Delmage, Edith. 
Simpson, B. L. 


Physics : 
Stevenson, Louis. 
Scratch, Linnie. 


History : 

Barnes, Chas. L. 
Kent, Eleanor. 
Findlay, W. A. 
Gibson, Ethel. 
Doherty, Mabel. 
Wegg, Miss C. 
Glass, W. A. 
Tate, E. Mabel. 


al 
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Arithmetic: 
Coates, D. H. 
Girdwood, A. R. 
Lawlor, R. G. 


Chemistry : 
=Thennox, T.-H, 
Forrest, Wm. 


French and German: 
Galbraith, W.. 
Grant, Christina C. 
Reid, Robt. 
Clarke, M. S. 
Francis, Annie B. 
Odlum, Eleanor. 
Ewing, Florence. 

Houston, Jessie. 
Conlin, Evelyn. 
Williams, W. H. 
Ward, Clara.” 
Pitkey. 2 Pa 

Classtes : 
Mayberry, Chas. 
Messmore, J. 5 ee | 
Anderson, W. G. 
Andrews, R. T. 
Howell, W. B. L. 

’ Cameron, A. R. 
Kirkwood, Miss F. E. 
Kerr, Chas. S. 
Munro, Peete 
Morrow, Toy 
Gundry, Helen M. 
McDonald, R. A. F.. 
Mooney, W. H. 
Cook ts Avis 
Race, W. B. 
Tremeer, J. 
Macdonald, John F. 
Trench, W. W. A. . 
Bellamy, W. 


Coutts, R. D. 
McDonald, J. 
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Little, Robt. A. 


a 


| Ae 
"Perry, Sam. W. 
a Skinner, Kate. 


McKim, Wie As 
‘Field, 4 Raga 


Pench and German : 
_ Ferguson, W. C. 
- McKellar, H.S. 

- Bunnell, Effie. 
Willson, Alice. 
; Maclean, A. E. 
5 Macdonald, G2 LL. 


H story : 

4 Carscadden, Thos. 
-Keiller, Jas. 

_ Elmslie, W. 

- Kenner, H. Root 
- Ross, Ralph. 


Glassics : 


- Hodgson, Afe ibe, 


Thompson, Miss M. ve 


Colling, Jas. 
Harding, W. 
Brown, L. 
Treleaven, J. W. 


Mathematics : 


Elliott, John. 
Govenlock, W. M. 
Odell IW: 
Harstone, J. C. 
Birchard, I. J. 
Slemon, E. T. 


Sczence: 


Ellis, W. S. 


‘Smith, R. Wilson. 


Turner, J. B. 


McGuire, J. T. 


Nicol, W. 
Anderson, G. R. 
Staples, L. EH. 
Stuart,ah. As 
Smith, J. H. 
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I. UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 


‘APPENDIX Z—FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF THE FACULTIES OF 


Expenditure for year ending 30th June, 1907. 


Dr. W. Pakenham, Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the History and Science 
4 Of Baducation, 6 months? salary .: 2... 6. Minye ne oe ee eee * ginal wee ee eae 8 solos $1,375 00 


Il. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 
Receipts for year ending December 31st, 1907. 
rig Government (occ cksssies ents eMac kc ae tials ctleing Sede le eins nai ce eats aaa ~ $5,000 00 
ee Lahn ah tao eo a igs sila en rans ee) Wie CR 585 00 
OA Fo hens ene gin soph oon nes “eign te ae gee eRe Rae gS Ae 54 61 


: ; $5,639 61 - 
Expenditure for year ending December 81st, 1907. 


Salaries......---.--++2s- Dean ave. san cae LES ee Deeley se uae ata $1,250 00 
a O. J. Stevenson.........+-+-6+: ee hana Nie ate 900 00 
Be: Roe Stewart coulis persia are ih saunas, vans 375 00 
<— VAAN? JOVGAD alcool, Soatela wi ateiecs stereos aiaiady tes 50 00 
o —_—_—_——— $2,575 00 
Board of Education...... W. 8. Ellis, Supervisor of High School Work 
oS ; and Course in School Management..... 150 00 
PY Five Specialists’ Courses in Methods. ...... 500 00 
A. A. Jordan, additional salary for assist- 
ance in Public School Work ......----- 125 00 
Sixteen Junior Teachers at $25......-..---- 400 00 
Arts, Constructive, Domestic Science, Com- 
: mercial Work........s0eee cree eer erste 300 00 
Be a EST MIA acer nD ARCA IRAN A Moers Si Irie a 50 00 
. Secretary, Janitor.....-....-+--ssesrerecee 50 00 
? ——- 1,575 00 
Travelling Expenses..... Principal Gordon .....-...+++.se sree ete ees 16 50 
ie Dre eK nightie: 2ioes nec emennen gine iat plete 16 75 
a PD! Mi Melntyre. +226 025 es eee ee ales 17 25 
Boe: Dream Laved ye ei sic Se sotene + fala lers ta anersucliafatare, oh 6)? 125 55 
- Advertising, Printing ———_—___——- 176 05 
_ __and Stationery...... SN GV ees nectar is ieth Clade ators one ES EM ee arn Meee 3 00 
a »Mail'and Empire >.) 7. datsngeereeg ee ait rie 6 00 j 
& PiU Gee acts Ses) cine « SPs tetlel muecaahare oars. rneuelaen 4 . 2 43 
a Coe ee a ee Sah eee ie whats Sing ain oh: 1/29 
oe : Fivening POsblo s/s wns otle Vee anrendest ita lie gee) 2 23 
at WAtiOT ce Le os See ayaa tne Peon etme aA 1 80 
c New England Pub. Co. ... «.+-+s+eseee: 2 03 
= AD MeKime& Coit sso dines hese neces 298 11 
ae British Whig .....--- +++: iia poereden Sera ae 13 90 
eax Jackson Press ......-->+-- Eo dN RETO 63 00 
Office Furniture and ——_—_—— 393 79 
a Equipment .......-- K.&P., $1.63; G.T.R., $1.50....-+-----. 318 
BA: : BOs LAM GSAY (etiam sick eeee Gober np aetna 240 72 
i. A.R. Reading.....-. AS RA PGT La ar See ot 14 30 
aa : 3, Ysa Eid Soh Beasts Ne ra aii tara ai pet aeana 20 70 
oe Office Specialty Co.....--- esse eee crer ce: 106 55 
3 j ——- 885 45 
META DTATY hinisc- »'s'> - oer Miss L. Saunders... .... 2-2 ece cece er reeset _ 250 00 
hs Ty ERG Aes SS ase ca sce cra ete nt dated eal eks Pi 114 00 
 Registrar’s Office...-.... Typewriting Account, Stamps, etc .....--+- 150 00 
Telegraph, Telephone, 
= 70 Ley eRe oe, ee Bell’ Telephone... <.- see eer sare net oes 775 
ae G.N. W. Telegraph.......---s:seeee trees Bae 
Sie - Express, Telegraph and Telephone......--- 10 30 
s —— — 20 32 
S $5,639 61 
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APPENDIX “A 1.” REPORT OF INSPECTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL - 
DEPARTMENTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. ® 


By PresipentT CREELMAN, OnrTarIo AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE, GUELPH. ~ 
Lo the Minister of Education: 


At your request I have visited the different High Schools in Ontario in 
which instruction is being given in the Science of Agriculture, and I beg 
leave to hand you at this time a brief report of the work. 


ently had been accomplished in the direction desired. In country place 
agricultural education has been left largely to such organizations as the — 
Farmers’ Institute and the Agricultural Society, and as not more than one 
or two meetings were held in the same place in one year, no course of study 
has ever been attempted. In fact, both of these institutions dealt largely 
with matured men and were in no way schools of instruction. This state of — 
affairs continued, until last year when Dr. John Seath, Superintendent of ‘ 
Education, and Mr. C0. C. J ames, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, each pre- _ 
pared a memorandum bearing on the subject, and although neither of them — 
knew that the other was working on the problem, their recommendations — 
were right along the same lines. ee, 
Dr. Seath suggested: ‘‘Select eight or ten suitable high school centres, — 
offering each a substantial fixed grant for, say, three years, and participa- _ 
tion. thereafter in a special legislative grant for agriculture. oe 
“The course in agriculture for high school pupils should include Agri- | 
culture, Horticulture, Dairying, Manual Training (Carpentry, Blacksmith- — 
ing), Veterinary Topics, Art ( including Farm Architecture), and should pro- _ 
vide, in addition, a good general English education, for which the other — 
teachers of the school should be available as well as the special teachers of 
agriculture when occasion would serve. Moreover, just as the present high f 
school teachers are local centres of university influence, so the teacher of — 
agriculture would be a local agent of the Agricultural College and a local 
centre for the dissemination of agricultural knowledge.’’ rite he 
Mr. James recommended: ‘Select now, say, four young men and also © 
four points at which they would be stationed. Make this proposition to the | 
school boards of these four towns: the Department will provide your High : 
School with a teacher of agriculture for the next three years if you will per-- | 
mit him to organize a class in agriculture in your High School, and also if — 
you will provide him with a small plot of ground for experimental pur- — 
poses. This young man would conduct the classes and with his class take ~ 
charge of the experimental plots, the material for which would be supplied 
by the Experimental Department of the college. At the end of the three — 
years’ work the Board of Trustees would be expected to continue the work — 
cf instruction, themselves paying for the services of the teacher in agricul- 
ture, just as they provide the other teachers or masters of the school, and — 
the Government representative would be free to give his whole time to the — 
general work of the agriculture of the county. This agricultural teacher 
would be able to give the teachers in the model school some instruction in 
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_ nature study, attend teachers’ conventions, and also from time to time advise _ 
_ with rural schoo) teachers who were really trying to teach their pupils the 
simple principles underlying agriculture. 


‘He should have an office where he could be found for consultation at 


stated times, and at other times he should be out among the farmers. He 


would be the directing man in the Agricultural Society, the Farmers’ In- 


stitute, the Horticultural Society and the Farmers’ Club. While he could 
not be expected to know all things, yet he would be able to procure informa- 


tion for them as might be desired. He would be the man ‘‘on the spot’’ to 


report new diseases, new pests as soon as they arrive, and to report to head- 
quarters with a view to procuring help. Through him the special needs of © 


the district could be investigated and all departmental movements could be | 


_ directed. He would be able to systematize a great deal of work that is now 
* done spasmodically. He should be expected to go to the Agricultural Col- 
_ lege for, say, ten days or two weeks every year to inform himself as to the 
new work there being done with the object of taking the results back to those 


farmers who are unable to visit the college. The result of personal contact 


_ would be found much more effective than through the sending of printed 
_ reports and bulletins. To put it in another form, he would increase many 
4 fold the value of printed publications. Set down in a county a live, energetic, 
4 enthusiastic young man, trained in the best practice of farming and having 
an agricultural college education, and tell him to study the farmers’ condi- 
| tons, assist them in their work, to find out their needs, and direct them 


along the best lines, and in a few years the effect would be most satisfactory.”’ 
~ Acting on these recommendations, the Government selected six places, 


 viz., Lindsay, Perth, Morrisburg, Collingwood, Galt, and Essex, and on 
; dune Ist, 1907, six graduates of the Ontario Agricultural College had been — 
. appointed and at once commenced work in the places named. 


Tn inspecting these centres of agricultural instruction, the first thing 


that impressed me was the enthusiasm manifested by the instructor in his 


work: busy from early morning until late at night teaching in the school, 


meeting farmers in the offices down town, writing letters to farmers all over 


the country, arranging for short coures of instruction at home or at outside 


points, preparing plans for experimental plots for the coming summer, 
attending Farmers’ Institute meetings, and in every possible way putting 


himself in a position to help the country boy and his father to bigger and 


_ higher things in his home life and in his life work on the farm. — That you 
may see just how each man views the situation, after eight months’ resi- 
dence, I take the liberty of adding a brief report from each of the six men. 


Breorr or i. Hi, keep, B.S A. LINDSAY. 


Coming to Lindsay in June, I reached the county at a very opportune 


‘time. The county council was in session and | made an opportunity to 


explain to each member what was proposed in this method of extending 


agricultural education. Later Mr. C. C. James came down, and with Mr. 5. 
eed vox, MP.P., addressed the county council. They succeeded in impress- 
ing on the council the value of this movement, and also its financial needs, 


and secured a grant of three hundred dollars, with a provisional grant of 
two hundred more, if required. This money was placed under the control 


of a joint committee of three members from the county council and three 
members from the Board of Education. The final disposition of this money 
“was to use three hundred and twenty-five dollars in purchasing a plot for 
experimental grounds, and to pay over to the Treasurer of the Board of 
Education one hundred and seventy-five dollars to pay for equipment placed 
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in the Collegiate Institute. The plot is deeded to the county and ig thus — 
held as county property. ai rte 
Thus actively supported by the county council, the Board of Education — 
at once made plans to prepare a class-room in the Collegiate Institute. All| 
regular class-rooms, as well as the laboratory, were already filled to — 
overflowing, and a new class-room had to be made. This was done by par- — 
titioning off part of the large stage in the assembly hall in the third floor 
of the College Institute building. By means of a moveable partition a very 
suitable class-room, with seats for twenty-five pupils, was separated from 
the main hall. This class-room has been equipped with blackboard and — 
cabinets for storing equipment, is well lighted and heated, and has proved — 
to be one of the best class-rooms in the building. ‘The total cost ¢f altera- — 
tions, cabinets, and equipment for 1907 was five hundred and sixty dollars. 
To meet this the Board of Education had three hundred dollars from the q 
Government grant of one thousand dollars and one hundred and sixty-five — 
dollars from the county council grant, thus leaving a balance of eighty-five — 
dollars to be met by the regular funds of the Board of Education. | 
As yet the number of pupils attending the classes has not been large. — 
Numerous reasons may be given for this. Of the total attendance at the : 
collegiate of 314 students but 97 come from farm homes. Of 77 pupils who | 
entered the collegiate in September last, only 19 are from farm homes. Phe 
students for this course must come almost entirely from our farms, and as 
the course was not explained to the farmers until August, they were not for | 
this year sufficiently informed concerning the course to appreciate its advan- 4 
tages and to send their sons. By visiting the public schools of the county — 
during May and June, and by explaining to the entrance classes and to the ~ 
parents of the boys who may be interested just what is meant by agricultural 
education in the Collegiate Institute, and by explaining the advantages 
which the course offers, I am confident that we shall all be able to secure 
good classes for next September. | 
One of the greatest benefits of the teaching of agriculture in the Col- 
legiate Institue will be to offer special winter courses for young men from | 
sixteen to twenty-five years of age, who have been for some years out of — 
school and at work on the farm. This year we announced such a course for — 
two months, February and March, and we now have five young men taking 
this course. The subjects taught are animal husbandry, field husbandry, 
horticulture, dairying, veterinary anatomy, veterinary pathology, agricul- 
tural botany, farm book-keeping and farm management. For this course I take _ 
the classes from 9 to 4 o’clock for five days in the week. In a two-month © 
course it is not possible to go very deeply into these subjects, but a large 
amount of useful information will be imparted and the interest of these young _ 
men will be sufficiently aroused to induce them to continue their studies as 
further opportunity may be found. Also, next year this course may be opened 
in January and thus be extended to a three-month course. eee | 
This year vart of my time during J anuary was spent in attending Farm- 
eres’ Institute meetings and in making preparations for a five day short 
course in stock and seed judging. This course was held from January 28th — 
to February Ist, and despite stormy, cold weather and very bad roads proved — 
to be a very great success. Prof. C. A. Zavitz had charge of the seed judg- 
ing, which was conducted from 9 to 10.30 each morning. The attendance _ 
for this course taxed to the utmost the accommodation of the town hall and _ 
averaged about 250 men. Prof. G. E. Day and Dr. H. G. Reed had charge 
of the stock judging, which was conducted in the Opera House, the stock 
being placed on the large stage. The average attendance at this part of the 
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course, which was held from 10.30 to 5 o’clock, was about 450. On the last 
day horses were discussed and the attendance was over 700 men. Also in 
connection with this course President Creelman and Mr. C. C. James deliv- 
ered addresses at meetings held on Tuesday and Friday evenings. Both 
_ speakers were greeted with a crowded opera house and received an enthusi- 
 astic reception. | 

The presence in Lindsay for a week of Professors Day and Zavitz, and 
the addresses of President Creelman and Mr. James, very forcibly brought 
_ before the people of Victoria county the work of the Agricultural College 
at Guelph. For some time this must be one of the chief advantages of this 
q extension work in agiricultural education, to bring the farmers and. thle 
_ farmers’ sons and daughters into close touch with and to a proper apprecia- 
_ tion of the great centre of agricultural education in this Dominion, the On- 
_ tarlo Agricultural College. Many of those who this year took a five-day 
_ short course in stock and seed judging at Lindsay will next winter go to the 
p O.A.C. for a much better two weeks’ short course in stock and seed judging. 
_ Also many of the young men who take the three-month winter course at the 
collegiate will later go to the O.A.C. for the two-year course. Why? Be- 
_ cause in these short courses here they have learned what agricultural educa- 
_ tion means and they have perceived the advantages which it offers. The 
q Collegiate Institute courses should thus prove great feeders for the Ontario 
_ Agricultural College. 

q The work of the teachers of agriculture, or as they may perhaps be more 
_ correctly termed, representatives of the Department of Agriculture, is many 
sided. A most important part of the work is done through the town office. 
- The office in Lindsay -, furnished as a reading-room and is gradually being 
_ equipped as an agricultural library. The reading table is supplied with 
- copies of many of our farm journals and every means is taken to make the 
_ office a meeting place for farmers while in Lindsay. Many farmers daily come 
in and ask for information on many and varied topics. Mixed farming 1s 
_ the rule in Victoria county and the questions include orchard pruning, 
_ vegetable and fruit crowing, stock raising, and diseases of stock, tile drain- 
age, weed eradication, and seed improvement. The most frequent questions 
are concerning methods of destroying weeds, particularly the perennial sow 
thistle. Also I have been frequently asked concerning the improvement. of 
- farm crops by seed selection, and I have induced several farmers to join the 
- (Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. While attending Farmers’ Institute 
meetings in December and January, the topic on which I was most fre- 
- quently asked to speak was ‘“Tile Drainage—Its Cost and Its Returns.”’ 
- When speaking on this subject I had with me a surveyor’s level and ex- 


plained the method used by surveyors 1n staking out a system of drainage. 
Also, I offered, when farms or fields were quite level, and the mapping out of 
a system of drains required accurate work, to go out with the level, survey the 
land, and help in deciding accurately the location and fall of the required 
drains. Already many requests have come in, and for a while, both in the 
spring, and more so in the fall, I shall be busy at this work. In this county, 
with its deep, rich, but in many parts poorly drained, soil, tile drainage 1s _ 
« most important improvement and will yield large returns on all capital 
invested. During the winter months I have been several times requested to 
attend meetings of Farmers’ Clubs. In so far as time would permit, I have © 
done so, but though I realize that these Farmers’ Clubs are important, and 
though I know that if I had had the time I could have organized several 
clubs in various villages throughout the country, yet because my time has 
been fully occupied at the Collegiate, I have been unable to undertake this 
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work. Also I have been compelled to refuse several invitations from my 
county councillors to hold meetings in the north end of the county at public 
schools. Some of this work I hope to do during June, and also I hope th 
some arrangement may be made by which I may, during the next winter, be 
able to be away more from the Collegiate and have more time for work in the 
country. . | 1) hea 
Conclusions. ee 


After nine months’ experience in my district, I am confident that this 
placing of young men in various parts of the Province, as teachers and 
organizers, will prove one of the most important movements ever adopted in 
agricultural education. In this district the advancement of the work will 
be limited only by the funds, and the men available to carry on work fo * 
which the farmers are waiting. Already there is more work than one man 
can accomplish, and to properly carry on the work would require one man 
in the Collegiate and a second man to take charge of the organizing and edu- 
eational work which could be done through the office. ‘A most important 
feature of the work is that, more than any other means of agricultural edu- 
cation, it can be made to appeal to the boys and young men on the farm. 
The large majority of those attending Farmers’ Institutes are men over 
thirty. It is these same men who read the farm journals and farmers’ bul- | 
letins, but these do not appeal to the boys and the young men from sixteen 
to twenty-five. These young fellows, however, will come out to a stock 
and seed judging course and also to a two or three-month course in the Col- 
legiate. To interest the boys and the young men, and to give to them at the 
commencement of their life on the farm much of what it has cost their 
fathers a life time of exjerience to learn, will be the greatest benefit of 
teaching agriculture in the Collegiate Institutes. » 
_ Ihave stated that the work of the short course in stock and seed judg-— 
ing, together with the addresses of President Creelman and Mr. J ames, did — 
much to arouse in the farmers a proper conception of the meaning and value > 
of agricultural education. The impression made on the citizens of Lindsay — 
was even stronger. The presence in town for a week of so many farmers — 
brought home to the townspeople a realization of the direct benefit which 
this new line of agricultural education is to the farmers, and also a realiza- 
tion. of the fact that its establishment in Lindsay will later prove of great — 
indirect benefit to the town. Lindsay is a farmers’ town, and from the — 
institution of the course many of the most influential citizens have been — 
enthusiastic in their support of the movement for teaching agriculture in — 
the Collegiate. The work has already met with much success, and the short — 
course in stock and seed judging proved such a surprise, both in attendance — 
and in the knowledge imparted, that the majority now realize the meaning — 
and importance of agricultural education. Thus from both town and coun- — 
try hearty co-operation and support are assured. The county council have — 
promised to again deal generously in granting the necessary financial sup- — 
port. Experience has already brought to me a broader and clearer concep- | 
tion of the possibilities and requirements of the work. We are planning — 
much work and during 1908 much good work will be accomplished. = = 


Report oF R. S. Hamer, B.S.A., Pertu. yy 
e . . ; si Sf, % 

Perth as a business centre depends almost entirely upon the agricultural © 
resources of the surrounding country, and when it was learned that the — 


ro 


Board of Education had succeeded in securing for the Collegiate Institute a 
one of the six agriculturists appointed by the Government, the leading busi- _ 
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ness men were quite ready to support the movement. When I undertook the © 
work in June, and commenced to get in touch with local sentiment and con- 
ditions, I found that outside of the deputation who had been in Toronto no 
person knew anything definite regarding the working out of the scheme. In 
the meantime some very wild misconceptions had gained ground. The estab- 
lishment of the branch here was looked upon as an act of paternalism on 
the part of the Government, and while it was expected that the County 
Council would give financial support, the idea of a supplementary grant from 
the town being required was not even thought of. As it worked out, the 
County Council, for reasons aside from the question and of purely local signi- 
ficance, did not support the idea, thereby dampening to a certain extent the 
enthusiasm of some of the town supporters. The action of the Council was, 
however, hotly censured by the local press, and other papers throughout the 


‘county criticized their action very severely. The leading men of the town, | 


‘who had now become better posted on the details of the idea, saw that the 
expense to the town would be practically nil, and realizing that in a year’s 
‘time the attitude of the Council would in all probability be reversed, 
encouraged the Board to go ahead and give the new Department every chance 
‘49 demonstrate its usefulness. The Local Member, Col. Matheson, supple-— 
‘mented the Government grant by a liberal personal contribution and in his 
‘occasional addresses throughout the. Riding did much to arouse popular sup- 
port. 

From the first the Board of Education have given me every considera- 
jon, have adopted my suggestions in every case, and have virtually given 
me a free hand in the expenditure of the money granted for equipment and 
“maintenance. The principal of the school has shown a willingness to oblige 
me, and to facilitate the work in the school, both in questions of adjustment 
of time-table, in arranging for accommodation, and in looking after the 
class when outside duties occasionally prevent me from being present. The 
running of my own department he has left entirely to me—an action much 
appreciated. The townspeople have taken a great deal of interest in my 
work from the first, and from both business and professional men T have 
_ received every personal courtesy. ~The local newspapers have been very gen- 
- erous in devoting space to various phases of my work, which space [have 
made use of editorially and in reporting and announcing meetings and other 
features connected with my work. In the country there was at first more 
or less indifference and even skepticism regarding the value of both the school 


course and the office, but in the last six months interest in the surrounding 
townships have been steadily increasing. 
_._In organizing a class in the school I received a great deal of assistance from 
' rural school teachers and from the Public School Inspector. Our class from 
the first consisted of eight pupils. This number we were unable to increase, 
owing to the limit of accommodation in the general first year class-room hav- 
ing been reached. In December I announced a short course in conjunction 
with the principal of the business college here. Two boys entered this course 
and several others expressed their desire to do so but were prevented from 
~ coming in by extra work at home. These boys take agriculture during my | 
~ morning hours at the school and during the afternoons, and all day Monday 
_ they are at the business college. Much of their work is apart from that 
- being taken up by the boys in the long course. My two-year course in agti- 
culture is adapted to local conditions and is not intended to cover all of the 
» O.A.C. first year work. In fact, in some branches we have already covered 
 eonsiderable second year work. In live stock, the different breeds of beef 
and dairy cattle, and of light and heavy horses have been studied. The - 
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class are thoroughly familiar with Craig’s text on the judging of these 
classes, and have had some: practical work in judging. Considerable time hag | 
been put on the study of feeds and the boys are now able to intelligently. 
work out a ration based on the chemical composition of the constituent feed-. 
ing stuffs. In Field Husbandry, “Seeds and Crops’? by Morrow and Hunt, 
bas been used as a text and has been supplemented by the study of experi-_ 
mental results in Guelph and Ottawa. Seed judging has been a practical 
phase of the course. In Dairy Husbandry, Prof. Dean’s “Canadian Dairy- 
ing’’ has been followed as a text, but not systematically. They have become 
proficient in the use of the Babcock test and have an intelligent idea of the — 
principles underlying it. Structural Botany—the root, stem, leaf, flower, 
fruit, and seed—has been gone into in detail. Special study has been put 
upon weed eradication and the application of the Seed Control Act. Germina-- 
tion experiments of various kinds have been conducted from the first. Draw- 
ing has been an important feature of this part of the course. Soil-physics 
and surveying have been important subjects. In the latter, the class during 
the autumn did considerable work with the chain and also with the level. 
Field notes of the experimental plot taken in the fall have been used in the 
winter to plan out the ground for work in the spring. The class have also _ 
studied the question of underdrainage in detail and have plotted out profiles ‘ 
of several drains using field notes from levels previously taken. The inter- — 
est of the boys in this work is indicated in the way in which they attend Far- 
mers’ Institute Meetings, Farmers’ Club Meetings, and other agricultural 4 
gatherings without special solicitation. In the class-room work they are full © 
of intelligent questions and are continually bringing in questions from their ‘ 
neighbors. : , a 
The work of the school, in connection with the office, has been the most — 
arduous part of my duties but has, at the same time, been the most interest- _ 
ing and gives the greatest promise of results. The office, which was opened — 
in September, is conveniently situated and is well adapted to the purpose. | 
The outer part of the office, with a seating capacity for about one hundred, — 
is used as a general reading-room and meeting-room. During the early fall . 
I found it difficult to get people greatly interested in the office, chiefly — 
for the reason that those who did visit it found it frequently empty. Much 3 
of my time was spent out in the country becoming acquainted with people, and — : 
in gathering information pertaining to local conditions and problems. At the - 
leading Fall Fairs I displayed an exhibit loaned by the Biological Depart- 
ment of the O.A.C., which attracted a great deal of attention. Later in the _ 
fall callers at the office became more and more frequent. Many came in 
merely to get acquainted, while others came.to talk over questions of various — 
kinds. , eae. < 
During the Farmers’ Institute Meetings I addressed all of the meet- | 
ings in this Riding and one in Grenville County, dealing with various sub- _ 
jects of local interest and also taking occasion to outline the nature of my 
work. At the meeting in Perth I brought up the matter of organizing a 
Farmers’ Club. The club organized on that occasion has been the means of — 
bringing me into close touch with a great many farmers. Our meetings, 2 
starting with an attendance of about forty-five, have grown in numbers until a 
now my office can scarcely accommodate the crowd. A great deal of inter- 
est has been aroused in the practical questions of general improvement dis- 
cussed, and in addition, at least two important questions affecting local inter- 
ests have been taken up by the Clu’ and settled. During the supplementary - 
Institute sessions I addressed the dnk:rent meetings with a special view of 
offering assistance in laying out of the underdrainage systems during the 
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coming year, and also of conducting co-operative experiments in swamp soil 
“investigations. The advantage taken of these offers indicates that during 
‘the coming season I shall have an opportunity to carry on a great deal more 
of this work than I can accomplish without assistance. ~ 

a On February 26 and 27, the office scored another success in a special 
Poultry Institute. About one hundred and fifty attended these meetings, 
which were in reality a short course in poultry. The speakers, Mr. Graham 
and Miss Yates, were beyond criticism and the audience was interested — 
and appreciative to the point of enthusiasm, Considering the fact that the 
people of this district are not extensively interested in poultry, either as 
_ fanciers or on a commercial scale, the result of this series of meetings is 
_ very gratifying, indicating as it does the increasing interest taken in the 
- work of the office. 

4 - Undoubtedly the work here is being popularized more quickly through » 
Bthe office than through the school. The value of the office as a channel 
through which information may be obtained is beginning to be appreciated 
- by the farmers, and it is this capacity that the usefulness of the new Depart-_ 
ment has, up to the present, been most fully demonstrated. This has, I 
- understand, been the experience of all of us engaged in the work, and in 


view of the greater prospects of development through the outside work, I 
J should like to recommend to the Department the desirability of removing us 
- entirely from the Collegiate Institute Staff and of placing us directly under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture. With our services tendered to 
the Board of Education for stated periods, our relationship to the school 
would remain the same as far as our duties are concerned, and our position 
would be relieved of much of its present incongruity. Our office work would 
- no longer appear as a side line but would receive its proper recognition in 
7 the eyes of the public, and we would be placed on a better basis to deal with 
both farmers and townspeople. I would also take this opportunity to ask 
_ that provision be made whereby a part of the work in the school may, from 
time to time, be performed by an assistant working under my instruction. 

Tf the outside work which has been undertaken for this season 1s to be per- 
- formed with any degree of satisfaction, and if the office and school work 
are to receive proper attention, it will be necessary for me to have an assist- 
ant after Easter. I have been given to understand by the Department of 
Agriculture that my application for a Second Year O.A.C. man to act in this 
- capacity is receiving consideration. If, in addition to keeping the office open 
: while I am away, assisting me with the office routine and with the work 
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throughout the country, this man could, from time to time, relieve me from 
the school work, it would be of great assistance in making the influence of 
the office felt in distant parts of the county. I would ask, therefore, that 
if the regulations do not already permit of an arrangement of this kind, the 

Collegiate authorities be authorized to allow it. I would also recommend 
- that after this year pupils be admitted to the Two-Year Course in Agricul- 
ture in the High Schools only in accordance with the regulations that govern 
“the admission of other High School pupils but that Section 2 of the admis- — 
sion requirements remain as it stands at present. 


a 


Report or W. A. Munro, B.S.A., Morrissure. 


I. Conditions upon Arrival.—When I arrived upon the scene last Junel , 
found the citizens of Morrisburg jubilant over the prospects of an Agricul- 
tural College, and the neighboring places jealous that it had been placed 
where it was. The real conception of the nature of the scheme had not been 
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grasped by even the school board, and high hones were entertained that even- 
tually Morrisburg would become a second Guelph. p AAe tae? i ae 


ble. High hopes were expressed on all sides that there would be great — 
development. ia 4 

II. Keception.—(a) By the townspeople. The citizens ever since the 
day of my arrival have exhibited a most friendly feeling towards me and © 


my work and have been interested in every movement. 


: 
(6) By the farmers. The difficulty with the farmers has been to make 
them believe that the place is for their benefit and that its success or failure ‘ 
depends as much upon their efforts to receive it as upon the equipment of the © 
school, and the efficiency of the teacher. There was no immediate financial | 
profit to promise them and hence they looked askance. But not for long. — 
As more and more opportunity was afforded me for conversation with repre-" 
sentative men from different communities, and the true nature of the mean- s 
ing of the work became known, it was better and better received by them until | 
now the invitations to come out to speak at different centres are more than I a 
can comply with. The farmers of this county believe that they are favored — 
above their fellows of other districts in having an institution of this kind | 
in their midst. ? 

(c) By the school authorities. The Board of Education have complied | 
with every request that I have made and more than once have given me to | 
understand that so far as they are concerned, I am to have a free hand. With @ 
a knowledge that they are so much in sympathy with me and my. work, (1.4 
cannot help but feel that I have in them a strong support. ee 

III. Work in the School.—Directly I have done nothing in the school, — 
but indirectly I have accomplished the good will of the students and the 
staff of both the Collegiate institute and of the Public School. I say this 
because I am on the most friendly terms with the teachers. The Principal 
of the Model School has asked me for my co-operation in the establishment a 
of a school garden; the students of the Collegiate ask for my assistance in — 
their sports, debates, and so forth; the little children come at all times with 
questions about birds, flowers, trees, and insects; and teachers and students — 
of both schools frequent my office for reading and for consultation of various _ 


questions arising out of my work. 


IV. Outside of the School.—My.work has been almost wholly outside of — 
the school. Until the middle of November I contented myself with driving — 
to the different parts of the constituency and talking with the farmers; but 
as soon as the weather was such as to prevent any kind of farm work from — 
being carried on, I immediately organized what I have been pleased to call — $ 
Day Schools. These are classes similar to Farmers’ Institute Meetings, — 
except that only one subject is dealt with on one day and demonstrations er 
are given by means of live animals. My attention has been almost wholly 
directed to the subjects of judging and breeding dairy cattle, and horses. — 
In the afternoon of each day I conducted a demonstration in judging and in: # 
the evening gave an address on breeding. . ; ea 

At four places I have dealt with both the subjects of dairy cattle and -@ 
horses, and have been glad to notice a larger attendance at my second meet- i 
ings than at my first. I have no accurate estimate of the value of my work ~ 
in this respect, but if one is to judge by the questions asked, the discussions _ 
and the general interest and good will in the meetings, it is quite evident that 
the work will mean, directly, a great improvement in the class of live stock 
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kept, and indirectly, an interest and faith in the honest effort of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to come into closer touch with the farmer. 
3g Besides my appearance at the Day Schools, I have been present at eleven 
: Farmers’ Institute Meetings, at each of which I spoke on one subject of direct 
practical interest and also on the subject of my work. I endeavor to be 
af ° . “Nd e ° 
present at and speak wherever I am invited, including such occasions as 


4 


_ dairymen’s meetings, social gatherings, and any other assembly of the far- 


mers. 
4 I organized and conducted with the assistance of Prof. Graham and 
q Miss Yates a very successful two-day Poultry Institute, and have under way 
_ the organizing of a Fruit Institute, to he held in Iroquois. Although there 
are no cow-testing associations organized in the county, I believe that a 
_ number will soon be formed as a result of my work on dairy cattle during 
_ the winter. 
i The office has been open to the public for two and a half months, and is 
' growing in favor continually. Every week sees an increase of interested 
visitors and enquirers. I endeavor to be present every Friday and Saturday. 
/ V. Most Useful Line of My Work.—Thus far the most useful line has 
been that of the Day Schools, and so interested are the farmers in these 
E classes that I have good reasons to believe that a serious complaint will go 
_ into the Department if they are discontinued. 
j I anticipate very much along the lines of my experiments this sum- 
pemer. The Day Schools and the Experimental Plots can afford plenty of 
_ work for one man without the office or the school. 
P VI. Suggestions for the Future.—The correspondence with the local 
papers, with farm periodicals, with enquiries, and with the Department is 
such as to take too much time from other work. If I were supphed with a 
stenographer for at least part of the time it would facilitate matters greatly. 
I found it absolutely necessary to have a caretaker to keep the office 
open in my absence, and engaged one in December. I would suggest that 
a boy or girl be engaged to do my typewriting, and to keep the office open, 
or else that a stenographer be engaged for part time and the present care- 


taker be continued. 
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Tf a class be organized in the Collegiate Institute next year, one of two 
things must happen. Either the Dav Schools must discontinue or a second 
- man must be engaged. Then, too, one county 1s sufficient field for this man 


to work in. I have endeavored to cover the three united counties of Stor- 
mont, Dundas, and Glengarry, in order to acquaint the County Councillors 
with my work; and four schools in Stormont and three in Glengarry are 
the most I can possibly do outside of Dundas, and then Dundas is poorly 
served. Once over the ground in Stormont and Glengarry does not impress 
- the importance of the work either upon the Councillors or the people as a 
— repetition necessarily must do. 
q The Day School, or Day Institute, or whatever you may choose to call 
it, is the only means by which the farmer can he reached. Labor is scarce 
and if the meetings continue for two days in one place some farmers must 
necessarily remain away for one of the days; whereas, if a meeting, includ- 
ing an afternoon and an evening, be held in every representative centre, every 
_ farmer throughout the whole county can easily attend. 


Rerort or R. E. Mortimer, B.S.A., CoLLInGwoop. 


‘ On the whole I think the townspeople received me well and the local 
_ papers gave me privileges to write articles relating to the new work, which 
I certainly took advantage of. 

| 61 E. 
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In the school there was no room that might be set apart for the Agricul-— 
tural Department exclusively ; so we held our classes sometimes in the Science - 
Laboratory, s sometimes in a small room off the hall called the Teachers’ 
Room, and again in another room when it happened not: to be occupied | 
by its proper class. We expect soon to have a permanent abode on the top ™ 
floor of the Collegiate Institute. In the first term we had one student, and@ 
in the second term, two. 

We have rented’ 4 plot of ground, almost an acre, which is quite repre-— 
sentative of the soil in the neighborhood,—a sandy loam. I have already 
drawn out a plan of the plots and have had the boys make copies of the plan; 
so that we can all keep good records of the experiments conducted. I have - 
applied to the Experimental Union for a number of experiments in eran 
fruits, and roots, and I will have some tests of fertilizers as well. | 

I had thought of conducting a short course in grain, seed, and docket 
judging at some place other than Collingwood, but we have had such a 
stormy winter that I now feel pleased that we did not attempt it. We are 4 
now arranging for a two-day series of lectures in poultry and floriculture, 
with Messrs. Graham and Hunt of the College as the outside assistance. I - 
think by means of these short courses, in whatever subjects may be best suited — 
for the time being, we can give to the department here something that will 
be as an impetus to make it known, not only in this town and in this town-_ 
ship, but all over the county, and even over the entire province. “a 

After schools close for the summer vacation, I should like to spend 
the greater part of my time in travelling over this and adjoining counties — 
to get acquainted with local conditions and bring the idea home to every 
farmer, showing him where he can benefit, as well as his sons, who may be 3 
privileged to take a course with us. : 


* 


Report or F'.. C. Hart, B.S.A., Gait, On'r. 


When the course in agriculture was started in the Galt Collegiate | 
Institute there were eight pupils in the class. Five of these were boys from — 
the town and entered the class without solicitation, three coming without 
any particular reason that I could learn, and the others mainly for poultry 
orentomology. The three dropped out at Christmas, as they had no intention © 
of following agriculture. Three boys in the class are farmers’ sons, two 
eee the full Collegiate course with agriculture, and one taking aes 
only 

In our studies in the class we have not followed closely the course as” 
laid down, but have tried to make it as useful as possible to the boys in shed 
class, The work so far has been with poultry and entomology, some dairying i 
with lessons on the care and handling of milk and the use of the hand 
separator; (one of these machines has been lent by a manufacturing firm) ; : 
practice in testing milks with the Babcock test has also heen given; 
in Horticulture we have studied a few principles with experiments, such as 
for example, the proper mixing of Bordeaux Mixture and other sprays; 
surveying the experimental grounds with the chain, plotting on paper, and : 
discussing treatment and planning experiments for the same; getting 
acquainted with the different types of farm animals and crops; experiments — 
with soils and studying soils in their relation to water; judging seed and — 
getting acquainted with weed seeds, have been part of the work. The pupi Is 
are required occasionally to write essays on some particular subject in hicia 


they are interested. One hour each week is spent 1 in the reading-room getting 
acquainted with current up-to-date literature in the farming papers. a 
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- _Occasionally the class has visited some local farmer or poultryman. 
The boys are also preparing, together with other pupils in the school, for 
a School Fall Fair, consisting of exhibits by the pupils in the science, manual 
_ training, domestic science, agriculture, and other departments. 3 
- The school is furnished with an excellent manual training department, 
and the agriculture pupils when +n this class have been given models and 
_ work applicable to our course. : 
= Outside the school the work has included getting acquainted with the 
- farmers, officers of the various agricultural societies, rural school teachers, 
ete. During the fall the office and reading room were opened on Main St. 
and the fact advertised in many ways. This reading room has been used 
' to some extent by the farmers and is supplying a want. It is used as much 
_ by the townspeople, especially those interested in poultry and horticulture. 
- Young men come in during the evenings and especially on Saturdays, and 
in this way I have made many acquaintances. The room is being used to a 
_ greater extent than at first. The Agricultural Society, Poultry Association, 
a Horticultural Society, and Dairymen’s Association, use it as a board room, and 
' the regular meetings are held here. In this way I can keep in touch with 
these and assist where I can. 

a The advantage of having some one locally to whom to apply for inform- 
ation or help is also being recognized and used to a greater extent by the 
_ farmers. People about town also, having gardens or fruit trees, and the 
a poultrymen frequently come to the office for suggestions or information. 
S. , A good deal of time is spent however, and was especially last fall, in. 
» visiting sndividual farmers in the county and at the various markets. By 
conversation in this way in the field, orchard or barn, besides learning 
- something myself as to local conditions and so forth, I have been able to be © 
- of some help. It does not seem much in itself, but I believe in this quiet 
_ way, a good deal has been done. I have also made it a point to become 
acquainted with the rural school teachers. I think valuable work is done 
in visiting the rural schools, giving the children a few interesting lessons, 


_ and awakening there an interest in the possibilities of the parents’ business. 


‘a 
ce 


a Of course all the fall fairs were visited in the district and literature 
distributed. At the Galt Fall Fair we had an Educational Exhibit. I also 
acted as judge at the Horticultural Show. The local grocers have aided 
materially in the distribution of bulletins where they would do the most good. . 
Bes Considerable efforts have been made to awaken an interest in the value 
of testing the dairy cows of those supplying milk to the town or sending 
cream to Toronto. To this end I have been doing considerable testing myself 
both for individual farmers and for milkmen supplying the town of Galt. 
- ‘This matter is receiving attention in other parts of the county also. 

oo (From the first the townspeople have taken an interest and have been 
of material help. The Parks Committee gave the free use of nearly an acre 
- of ground in the Agricultural Fair grounds so that our experiments here 
will be an important educational feature of the fall fairs. The townspeople 
have also taken advantage of the department, the Board of Health asking 
. for regular testing of milk delivered to the town, the Town Beautifying Club 
asking for an address, etc. 

' The local press have been very tree in allowing the use of their columns 
' in giving publicity to the Department. Articles on timely subjects that I 
have prepared have been readily received and given prominence both in thease 
~ daily and weekly editions. Not only the Galt papers but the others over 
be the county have been generous in this regard. 

F. =>» Some local meetings have been held, and I have been present at and — 
delivered addresses at all or nearly all the Farmers’ Institute meetings 1n 
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the county. In these addresses, among other things, I have advocated | 
the formation of Farmers’ Institute Clubs, and as a result we are likely to © 
organize many of these over the county in the near future. Especially have © 
I endeavored to interest the young men in this and I believe it is in extension — 
work of this kind that the greatest good can be done in this country. We are 
near the short courses held at Guelph and such courses here would: not be 
to the best advantage. But by the introduction of such clubs, the interest | 
in agricultural education can be kept up the year round, and the agricultural © 
interests organized; the opportunity is at hand to discuss questions of local — 
interest as they arise, and thoughtfulness induced always. At present there — 
is a strong agitation to have a larger representation of farmers in Parlia- 4 
ment, but as a class, because of lack of opportunities, farmers are perhaps r 
lacking in ability to voice their sentiments even in a small meeting. Practice 4 
in these clubs will give young men, on whom the future depends, not only — 
a wider and more thorough knowledge of their business, but will fit them & 
also to supply the present lack of men adequately fitted to represent the vi 
great industry in Parliament. : 
Two of these clubs are already organized in the county. And so, as — 
far as I can see at present, the work shapes itself towards the organization — 
of farming interests in local centres; of organizing co-operation in every dis- © 
trict, in marketing, in using pure stock in either dairying or beef, and in fight- — 
ing diseases and insects, etc. Farming in this county is already at a high — 
standard, the greatest lack being that of organization and co-operation, and | 
easily obtainable agricultural educational facilities in the rural districts. © i. 
With regard to the outlook in the school, the growth of the class here _ 
is necessarily slow. But by interesting the teachers and pupils in the rural _ 
schools in the way I have indicated, and especially the entrance pupils, its 
importance is being recognized more and more, and already there are pros- 
pects of a larger class next year. 
Facilities for class-room work in the school at present are not of the best, 
but the school authorities are providing to their best ability under the cir- q 
es ae and by spring we shall have a room suitably furnished for the 4 
work, a 
So far nothing extraordinary has been attempted, but we believe we are 
laying a firm foundation and getting a thorough grasp of the situation. We 
are greatly encouraged by the steady progress and by the reception the work 
is receiving from the farming community. | 


Report oF A. McKenney, B.S.A., Essex. 


Our work in the County of Essex, as representative of the Department 
vf Agriculture and as specialist in agriculture in Essex High School, has, _ 
I think, been reasonably successful, ats 

The townspeople from the beginning were anxious for the success of the _ 
movement and gave us every possible assistance. % 

The county council Supported the work with a liberal grant. 

The farmers themselves, whom we were most anxious to meet, were 
somewhat indifferent. This was, however, entirely due to the fact that they *.5 
did not thoroughly understand the work which we were trying to do. ‘And 
in this county at least, I think we made the mistake of getting the cart r3 
before the horse, in undertaking to start a class in agriculture before the — 
people understood what we were intended to teach. We, however, got 
started with a small class and those who are taking the work express them- 
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- going on. 

4 This year the greater part of our work has been in connection with the 
_ Department of Agriculture; in fact the work outside has assumed such pro- 
portions as to require the entire attention of one man. 

4 The County of Essex affords great opportunities for extension work 
_ among the farmers themselves, and in order to carry on the work in the 
_ school and in the country, as it should be carried on, two men are a neces- 


_ sity, one to look after the outside work and attend to the organization of the 

y oe school classes, and the other to look after the classes during school 
ours. 

__. Perhaps it would be well to give just here a brief outline of the work 

_ which we have been doing and intend doing throughout the country: 

j (1) We have held several orchard demonstrations in spraying for San 

- José Scale. These were well attended. 

4 (2) A short course in stock and grain judging was held, with an attend- 

- ance of 60. 

_ __ (8) A short course in fruit and vegetable growing was held, with an 

_ attendance of 150. | | 

= (4) We have assisted in organizing seven Farmers’ Clubs and one Poul- 

try Association. 

ge (5) We have also attended all the Farmers’ Tntsitute meetings in the 

- county. At these we conducted several judging classes, which were appre- — 

' ciated and well attended. 


selves as being well satisfied with it and have signified their intention of 


* (6) It is also our intention to conduct experiments with tobacco and fer- 
_ tilizers during the coming season. . 
The work outlined above, along with attending Farmers’ Club meet- 
_ ings, writing articles for the paper, answering questions, and work of that 
kind in the office, will give you a fair idea of our work as representative of 
_ the Department of Agriculture. It is hard to say which of the two different 
phases of the work is the more important; but I think the success of the 
_ work of teaching agriculture in the high school depends almost entirely 
- upon the success of the extension work in the county. But it is impossible 
_ for one man alone to manage them both and make them the successes which 
__ they should be. 
q Summary and Conclusions. 
a (1) As might have been expected, only a beginning has been made in 
_ the classes in agriculture in the high schools. The attendance is not large 
but it is as large as was expected. 
(2) Where there are farm boys in the classes, the work is progressing 
most satisfactorily. 
(3) The work of the office and in the county is increasing every month, 
- and the services of the specialist are in great demand by the farmers for 
miles around. 
(4) The holding of short courses for farmers and farmers’ sons has proved 

most popular. 7 | 
(5) The holding of one-day judging schools in blacksmith shops and 

other convenient places has stimulated an interest in stock raising and has 
provoked a good deal of discussion, leading to correspondence with the agri- 
cultural specialist and will, we believe, be for the betterment of our farms 
and farming conditions. | 

ae (6) As the work progresses the members of the county councils are becom- 

ing interested and already grants have been made to help meet expenses. 
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(7) The interest and enthusiasm manifested by the townspeople in the — 
work of the office, the short courses, the formation of farmers’ clubs, etc., A 
is most marked. ‘The merchants and professional men in these towns, as 
they sed the possibilities of the work, begin to realize the value of the work — 
to the towns themselves. A prosperous farming community makes pros- 
perous settlements. | | | a 

(8) The county school inspectors are already interesting themselves in _ 
the new movement and are, where practicable, availing themselves of the 
opportunity of using the agricultural specialist to help in the problems of © 
rural school education. This may be done by the introduction of school — 
gardens with experimental plots, the actual instruction in the schools of 
such practical subjects as seed judging, weed identification, seed germination, — 
milk testing, and so forth. | 

(9) The rural teachers who are anxious to help their pupils to better 
things are also consulting these agricultural specialists about school gardens, — 
co-operative experiments in agriculture, and other things that might assist — 
in making the school curriculum of more practical benefit to the country — 
boy and girl. 

(10) Farmers’ Clubs are being formed, with the office of the specialist as 
a meeting place. Here better methods of farming are discussed in a general 
way and in detail. Ideas are exchanged and criticised; seasonable topics | 
are introduced, and men with a special message are from time to time invited 
to address the meetings. : at iy 

(11) Finally, my inspection has convined me that the townspeople are ~ 
already enthusiastic and confident of the success of the scheme. The coun- 4 

3 


try people are interested and willing to give the scheme a thorough trial. _ 
The country people will have to be thoroughly convinced of the practical — 
benefits to be derived before they will enthuse over the agricultural courses — 
1n the high schools. This conviction will be brought home to them as the ne 
agricultural specialist is given opportunity and avails himself of it, to go — 
out continually into the country, visiting the farmers on their own farms, o 
suggesting improvements in farm methods, that can readily be carried outs 
suggesting remedies for injurious insects, and means for the extermination a 
_ of noxious weeds, etc., until the farmers themselves see the possibilities in ie 
ap agricultural education for their sons. Then we may look for larger agri- 
cultural classes in our county high schools. ae 


Gro. C. CREELMAN. 


March 19th, 1908. 
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